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Art.  L — On  the  Geographical  Limits^  /Ihton/y  and  Chronology 
ofth»  Ckera  Kingdom  of  Ancient  India^  by  Mr.  J,  Dowson. 

TRAiimoN  an<l  native  records  represent  the  southern  portion  of  tbe 
Induin  peninaula  a^  iK^ing-  anciently  divi<lc^l  into  three  contemporary 
kiiigii4>Tna  I.  The  Pandya.  2.  Chob  or  Sora.  3.  Chera,  Sera  or 
Koogm*  Of  the  firt^,  a  valuable  aeeount  has  been  snpplied  by  Profee^r 
Wtl*on,  in  Vol.  III.  of  the  Society *gt  Journal;  and  of  tlie  other  two, 
Alighl  slcet^he^  have  been  g^iven  by  the  same  learned  writer,  in  the 
InirDdnctJon  to  \m  CataJogne  of  the  M*Kenzie  Collection;  a  more 
iletjitlefi  notice  of  the  last  is  the  object  of  this  paper. 

The  notices  of  thii§  kingdoni  which  have  been  published,  have  been 
dnwn  ehiefly  from  a  Tamil  memoir,  in  the  M*Kenzie  Collection^  called 
•*  Konga  dc«a  Charitra/'  or  *'  Konga  de?a  Rvijakkal/*  of  which  a  trans- 
lation exists  in  the  Library  at  the  Ea^t  ladia  Hou(!»e;  it  hai»  been 
tH>tic?ed,  in  Professor  Wilson's  Catalogue,  at  p.  lJi>0,  Vol.  I.,  and  in 
I  of  the  Rev,  W.  Taylor's  Analysis  of  that  Collection. 

Thin  Memoij-  gives  the  history  of  the  Chera  dyiui^ty,  of  those  Chola 
mooardis  who  held  the  country  of  Chera  by  conquest,  and  al^o  of  the 
Iloju4l&  or  Bellala  and  the  Vi,jayana^ra  dynasties,  into  whose  power 
il  iaoe^Mvively  fell.  It  is  the  only  paper  in  the  collection  from  which 
•iqr  useful  notices  of  the  Chera  monarcha  can  lie  obtainerl,  and  the 
bliloffy  of  that  dynajity  rests  at  present  mainly  upon  it-  In  style  it 
li  fiated  to  be  very  different  from  the  generality  of  Hindu  writings  of 
\h\M  rUstf,  and  independently  of  its  being  our  only  authority,  it  merits  a 
tulhr  ntitif-^  than  has  yet  been  given  of  it.  From  the  before-men- 
ti()Q^  tniRirlatifrn,  the  following  Abstract  of  the  firtbl  portion  which 
feUtei  to  the  Chera  dynasty  and  its  Chola  conquerorB,  ha^  been  pre- 
paj^t  in  which  all  important  and  useful  information  on  that  subject 
tr^  i,  the  partji  rf?lating  to  the  Belljla  and  Vijayanagara 

kiL^       ,.:  . :  ...Aful  in  any  future  accounts  of  tlni^^p  tlvni-tii -.  biu  are 
mtoooMftfj  for  oar  prc^nt  purpose. 
TOL.  rin.  a 
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The  Rett.  WV  ,'Paylor  speaks  of  this  memoir  in  high  terms  of  com- 

.meDdaH(}n :  6^  made  a  translation  of  the  whole  of  it,  which  he  intended 
foB*V«5|tion  in  the  "Journal  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society;"  it  has 
..^  tbgwfe^er  never  appeared.  In  his  Analysis  of  the  M'Kenize  Collection, 
;  •; \  -he  says  it  "is  for  the  most  part  free  from  the  mythological  fable  which 
usually  disfigures  Hindu  documents,  and  is  well  supported  by  dates,  in 
general  referred  to  inscriptions  which  are  mentioned,  and  many  grants 
of  land  are  specified  with  such  reference.  On  the  whole  this  is  one  of 
the  best,  and  most  valuable  manuscripts  in  the  collection.*'  In  quali- 
fication of  this  praise  however,  it  must  be  observed  that,  the  accounts 
it  gives  of  the  Hoyisdla  and  Vijayanagara  kingdoms  differ  in  some 
instances  from  others,  particularly  in  reducing  the  number  of  kings ; 
and  that  implicit  credence  cannot  be  given  to  the  dates  in  the  first 
Part,  will  be  seen  from  the  observations  which  follow  the  Abstract ; 
those  of  the  second  and  third  Parts  appear  to  be  tolerably  correct. 

The  translation  of  this  document  in  the  volume  of  MSS.  at  the 
India  House,  is  preceded  by  an  introductory  note,  and  an  analysis  of 
the  first  part  relating  to  the  Chera  desa;  to  these  no  name  is  attached, 
but  they  are  evidently  the  work  of  an  European.  The  introductory 
matter  supplies  some  valuable  geographical  information,  which  has 
been  incorporated  into  the  following  observations  upon  that  subject. 

We  will  now  give  the  abstract  of  the  memoir,  reserving  further 
comment  for  the  inquiry  which  will  follow  it. 

1.  The  first  king,  named  Sri  Vira  Raja  Chakravarti,  was  bom  in 
the  city  of  Skandapura,  and  was  of  the  Reddy  *  or  Ratta  tribe  (culam)y 
and  of  the  Sdrya  vamsa  (solar  race) ;  he  obtained  the  government  of 
the  country  and  ruled  with  justice  and  equity. 

2.  Govinda  Raya,  eon  of  Vira  R&ja,  was  the  next  king. 

3.  Krishna  Raya,  son  of  Govinda  Raya,  ruled  next. 

4.  Kala  Vallabha  Raya,  son  of  Krishna  Raya,  was  next  in  succession. 
Of  these  kings  nothing  more  than  their  equity,  justice,  and  renown. 

is  recorded. 

5.  Govinda  R4ya,  son  of  Kala  Vallabha^  waa  the  fifth  in  succes- 
sion; he  conquered  the  hostile  rajas,  exacted  tribute  from  them,  and 
ruled  his  country  with  justice  and  renown.  This  king  made  a  grant  of 
land  to  a  Jaina  Brahman,  named  Aristdnan,  for  the  performance  of 
worship  in  the  Jaina  basti  (temple)  of  Kongani  Varma^  in  Vaisakha, 
A.  S&l.  4,— year  of  the  cycle,  Subh^nu  (a.d.  82). 

6.  Chaturbhtlija  Kanara  Deva  Chakravarti  succeeded ;  he  was  of  the 

1  A  Teluga  tribe.    See  Ellis's  Minwi  Right,  p.  xii. 
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«une  ntee>,  l»Qt  biti  patentag^  is  not  mentioned.  He  is  staled  Ui  liave 
•iJid  four  hancl?' ;  lii*  wns  versofl  in  the  art  of  archery  and  i^anoa« 
t#eteDce«,  ami  ruled  with  i**|uity  and  renown,  '•obt^inin;^  the  honorary 
Inaignta  of  aU  the  other  rdja^/' 

A  jaxna  named  Najs^  Nandi,  a  Icameti  and  venerahle  man,  wsm 
nuntftor  to  the  three  1af;t  named  rajas. 

Tim  Vikrania  Deva  Chakravarti  L,  son  of  Chaturbhiija  Kanara, 

and  waa   instalUxl  in   A.  SdJ.  100  (a.ik  178),  at  Skanda- 

The  celebrated  Sankaracharya  (called  in   tlie   MSS.  Sankam 

|||gv»)«ime  to  this  king  and  converted  him   from  the  Jaina  to  the 

IfliiVK  bith.     After  his  conversion  he  marched  int<»  the  southern  country 

ami  ronqiiered  the  Chola,  P&ndja,  Kerala,  and  Malaydlma  countries, 

mft^r  which  he  returned.     Ho  made  many  grants  in   charity  and  in 

Wicottragement  of  the  learned ;  a  deed  of  grant,  dated  Vaisakha^sud 

A,  Sal.  100,— year  of  the  cycle,   Sidharthi  (a.d,  178),   to  Narai^imha 

fCum,  of  the  Bharadwiija  gotra,  Is  stated  to  be  in  the  temple 

ara  Deva,  at  SkaudapiinL     This  king  governed  the  Karn^ta 

la  the  Kunjra  desa. 

S.  Kongani   Varma  Raya  snccceded;  ho  wq«  of  the  Konavar  or 

Kcmrayan  tribe  and  Ganga  knla,  and  was  installed  at  Vijaya  Skauda- 

pom  in  A.  Sal.  Ill, — ^j-ear  of  the  cycle,  Pmmwliita  (a.o.  188)^  and 

reigned  for  fifty-one  years ;  he  exacted  tribute  from  many  r^jas  whom 

I  be  conquered^  and  **  hy  h]§  mnnificence  and  chanty  cleared  away  the 

Ills   predeceasora  of  the  Ganga   raoe;**  his  title  was   Srimat 

Kongani  Varma  Dharma  Mahadhi  Rdya. 

9,  Snniflt  Midhara  Mahadhi  RAya^  son  of  Kongani  Varma,  sue- 
mecM,  mad  waa  installed  in  the  goTemment  of  the  Konga  de^a,  at 
fflcjMMkpiirB ;  he  wm  learned  in  all  tho  sciences  and  maxims  of  justice, 
ruled  with  equity,  and  waa  renowned  for  his  mnnificence  to  the  learned 
AQfl  the  poor 

10.  Sriraai  Hari  Varma  Mahs^dki  Riya,  son  of  Midhava  Rdya,  snc- 
[  €C6iM;  he  was  Installed  at  Skanda|Kira,  but  "reside*!  in  the  great  city 

of  DahTanpfira,  tn  the  Kamata  de^a,**  He  exacted  tribute  from 
many  different  r^jaa,  and  wae  ronowneii  as  an  eminent  hero  among  all 
Idogn;  he  ruled  aceonling  to  the  maxims  fjf  polity,  and  being  very 
weaJthy  made  many  grants  of  land,  one  of  which  i»  reciteil,  viz.*  a 
gfa0l  of  land  in  Tagatur,  a  petta  (suburb)  of  Talnkad  to  the  Brahmans 
Sir  Ibo  wornhip  of  Miila^han  Iswara  in  that  place,  dated  Panguni, 
A.  Sfti*  2I0| — ^year  of  the  cycle,  Saumya  (A,n.  28K), 

*  Tht»  wrllpr  of  llic  MSS.  hua  evidently  uinleritnod  the  tilf«?  Chatnr-hhuja^ 
"fbor  srOMti,'*  as  having  a  iK'reoniil  and  Utcr&l  rtrfk  fence  to  ihU  prince;  it  is  how- 
•*•#  a  lIlUi  of  Vabmi,  whleh  la  frequently  tmamed  by  bis  fo)k»w»rR. 
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11.  Vishnu  Gopa  Mahadhi  Raya,  son  of  Hari  Varma,  fiucceeded, 
and  was  installed  at  Tdlakad  or  Dalavanpura;  he  conquered  the 
Purvcniik  (eastern  country)  and  was  renowned  as  a  great  warrior;  he 
made  many  grants  to  Brahmans  and  to  the  poor,  and  being  a  zealous 
votary  of  Vishnu,  erected  many  temples  to  that  deity ;  hence  he  derived 
his  name  of  "  Vishnu  Gopa."  "  The  Konga  and  Kamdta  deaas  were 
both  under  his  command :"  having  no  children  he  adopted  a  lad  of  his 
own  race,  named  him  M&dhava,  and  resigned  the  crown  to  him. 

12.  Mddhava  Mahadhi  R&ya,  adopted  son  of  Vishnu  Gopa,  was 
installed  at  Dalavanpura,  and  ruled  for  some  time  under  the  orders  of 
his  father;  but  a  son  being  bom  to  Vishnu  Gopa,  that  son  was  installed 
in  the  government. 

13.  Krishna  Varma  Mahddhi  R&ya,  son  of  Vishnu  Gopa,  was 
installed  at  Dalavanpura,  and  on  that  occasion  he  granted  some 
"  countries  near  the  Kanavdi  and  the  mountains  to  his  adoptive  brother, 
M&dhava  Mahddhi  Rdya,  who  had  lately  ruled;'*  he  governed  the 
kingdom  equitably;  he  was  a  zealous  votary  of  Siva,  and  having  set 
up  a  Linga  at  Dalavanpura  granted  some  lands  for  its  support :  he  had 
no  son. 

14.  Dindik&ra  Raya,  son  of  Kiil&ti  R&ya,  of  the  family  of  Vishnu 
Gopa*s  adopted  son  M&dhava,  ruled  for  some  time,  but  was  deposed  by 

he  Mantri  Sendpati  of  the  late  r&ja,  who  installed 

15.  Srimat  Kongani  Mahadhi  Raya,  son  of  Krishna  Varma's 
younger  sister,  in  A.  Sal.  288, — ^year  of  the  cycle,  Parabhava  (a.d. 
366).  This  prince  was  learned  in  sciences  and  in  languages,  ''he 
conquered  all  the  desas  and  took  tribute  from  their  rdjas,"  and  granted 
many  charities.  A  person  named  Y&rachandra  Dindik&ra  Raya,  who 
had  some  desas  under  his  charge  during  the  reign  of  this  king,  made  a 
grant  of  the  village  of  Parola-kaniir  near  Alur  grdma. 

1 6.  Durvanitl  Raya,  son  of  Kongani  Raya  II.,  succeeded  and  ruled 
the  Konga  and  Kamdta  desas.  This  prince  is  represented  to  have 
been  deeply  versed  in  magic  and  the  use  of  mantrams ;  by  repeating  the 
mystical  word  cm  when  his  enemies  were  drawn  up  against  him,  they 
were  enervated  and  dispirited,  so  that  he  obtained  easy  victories  over 
them.  He  conquered  the  countries  of  Kerala,  Pandya,  Chola,  Dr&vida, 
Andhra,  and  Kalinga,  and  exacted  tribute  from  the  rajas  thereof ;  all 
hostile  kings  were  afraid  of  him,  and  hence  he  was  called  Doony 
Veeroota  Rdya  (Dharma  virodhi,  or  Punya  virota)  the  unjust 
Raya. 

17.  M(ishak4ra  R^ya,  son  of  Durvaniti,  succeeded,  he  was  learned 
in  the  military  art,  and  took  tribute  from  those  r^jas  whom  his  father 
had  conquered,  keeping  them  in  subjection  and  fear.     He  resumed  the 
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;ETWits  which  ha<l  Ijecn  nuule  to  the  Brahmaiia  and  the  poor;  and  henco 
be  obtidiied  the  title  of  Brahmahu-tya  liiiya, 

18,  Tiru  Vikrania  IL,  son  of  Mushakiira,  Buoceeded;  he  was  a 
man  and  weU  vorse*l  in  the  yoience  of  governracnt;  "he 
Dod  poflseesioQ  of  all  the  de^zu^,^'  and  ruled  them  with  jtiHtice. 

10,  Bhd  ViJkrama  Rdjra,  eon  of  Tim  Vikraina  succeeded,  and  was 
installed  in  A.  Sal.  461, — ^ycar  of  the  cycle,  Sidhiirthi  (a,d.  53d).  He 
ruled  the  two  countries  of  Konga  and  Kaniata,  suid  eonquere<i  many 
other  countrie«.  From  the  great  number  of  elephants  which  he  pro- 
«?tif»Kl,  the  title  of  Gajapati  was  L'^iveu  to  him ;  he  ha^l  several  weapons 
uiaide  of  ivory  which  he  kept  by  him  as  trophies  ftf  victory.  He 
maintained  all  the  charitable  and  relipoos  grants  which  had  l>een 
muxle  by  hia  ancestors  in  the  countries  which  they  hail  conf|uered,  as 
well  »«  in  tlie  Chera  and  Kamata  conniries* 

20,  Kongani   Mahildhi  Raya  III.,  aucceeded  his  father  Bhu  Vik- 
and  governed  the  countries  with  justice  and  equity.     He   made 

hb  broiher  commander  of  his  armies,  and  several  rajas  having  refused 
pay  tribute,  he  collected  his  armies  and  conquered  the  Chola, 
adya,  Dravida,  Andhra,  Kalingaf  Varada,  and  Maharaiihtra  desiis,  aa 
far  A»  the  Ncrbadda  river,  and  took  tribute  from  them ;  he  then  returned 
to  hi«  capital,  Dalavanpura,  which  he  strongly  fortified,  and  nia/le  many 
Wnefactions.  The  title  of  Bhu  Viknuna  Raya  was  taken  by  him. 
Uo  acted  in  tliesc  campai^ms,  and  in  the  goveniment  of  the  country, 
itDder  the  advice  of  hia  youngest  brother  Vallavagi  Rdya. 

21.  Raja  Govinda  Raya  ,«ucceeded  his  father,  and  ruled  the  country 
y   and   renown,    sub<luing    all  the   hostile  rajas.     He   was 

i  a  most  pure  [»erHon  in  the  Gangakula,"  and  from  his  attach- 
metit  to  the  Ling&dh^i  sect»  waa  called  Nandi  Varma,  Thia  princo 
resided  for  aome  time  at  the  city  of  Muganda-pattana. 

t^  Sivaga  Mah^  Raya,  brother  of  Govinda  Raya,  succeeded ;  he 
WMB  installed  at  Dalavanpura,  but  resided  for  some  time  at  Muganda- 
pftHsfUi,  ruling  the  kingdom  justly.  In  A,  Sdl,  5J)1, — year  of  the  cycle, 
Plmmoduta  (a,d.  6(>8),  he  made  a  grant  of  the  village  called  Halihalli 
to  a  Icarue^l  Brahman  of  Dravida  desa. 

2*3.  Prithivi  Kongani  Mahadhi  Raya,  grandson  (son's  son)  of 
SiTMgtt^  8ucieet*'ied ;  his  commander*in-chief,  Punisha  Raya,  conqueped 
the  ho«tih*  1  the  king  conferred  upon  him  a  grant  of  twelve 

villager  nt:;i  i  «pura,  and  the  title  of  Chavurya  Parama  Narcndra 

Seoidhipatl,  in  Ghaitni,  A-  8aJ.  668, — ^year  of  the  cycle,  Parthiva 
(a.i>,  746).  This  king  ruled  the  country  in  felicity,  and  wa^  known 
Ity  thi*  title  Siva  ^{aha'^»ja. 

21.  Rajtt  MaUa  Deva  L,  son  of  Vijaynditya  Ra}T*,  }^ungcr  brother  of 
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Prithivi  Kongani  R&ya,  succeeded,  and  ruled  the  Konga  and  Karn&ta 
deaafl.  This  prince  always  dressed  with  magnificence  and  elegance. 
He  b  recorded  to  have  made  a  grant  to  his  Senadipati  ^'of  twelve 
^  villages  belonging  to  Vijaya  Skandapura,  rituated  above  the  Kanavdi, 
along  with  Vijaya  Skandapura."  The  mantris  of  his  tribe,  the  nobi- 
lity, and  the  Mallik&rjuna  Sw&mf,  were  declared  witnesses  to  the  grant. 

25.  Ganda  deva  MaM-r&ya^  son  of  Malla-deva,  succeeded;  he  was 
a  powerful  prince,  and  obtained  the  different  insignia  of  all  the  rajas. 
He  fought  with  the  Drayida  Raja  in  K&nchi  desa,  defeated  him  and 
exacted  tribute  from  the  country ;  he  fought  also  with  the  Chola  Raja, 
''into  whom  he  carried  terror,  and  afterwards  established  amity  with 
him."  He  maintained  a  friendship  with  the  P4ndya  Raja,  and  was 
renowned  among  the  Gangarkula  for  protecting  the  kingdom. 

26.  Satya  V^ya  Mya  succeeded  his  father  Ganda  deva,  and  ruled 
the  kingdom  in  equity  and  justice,  punishing  the  wicked  and  protecting 
the  good.  He  was  never  £Euling  in  truth,  hence  he  obtained  the  title 
of  Satya  V^kya  R&ya  (the  truth-speaking  king). 

27.  Gunottama  Deva,  brother  of  Satya  Vakya,  was  installed  at 
Dalavanpura;  he  ruled  the  kingdom  in  an  equitable  manner,  allowing 
many  charities,  and  maintained  friendship  with  the  other  rdja^s. 

28.  Malla  Deva  R&ya  II.,  younger  brother  of  Gunottama,  succeeded 
during  the  life-time  of  the  latter,  whom  he  is  stated  to  have  kept 
at  Vijaya  Skandapura.  This  king  was  a  very  valiant  man  and  defeated 
the  P&ndya  Raja,  who  had  attacked  him. 

In  the  reign  of  this  prince,  his  brother  Gunottama  made  a  grant  of 
land  in  Ani,  A.  Sal.  800, — ^year  of  the  cycle,  Vikari  (a.d.  878),  to  a 
Jaina,  for  the  performance  of  worship  to  a  Jaina  deity. 

On  the  7th  Vaisdkha  sud,  A.  Sal.  816, — year  of  the  cycle,  Ananda 
(a.d.  894),  a  person  named  Tirumalayan,  built  a  temple,  and  to  the 
west  of  it  erected  an  image  of  Vishnu,  which  he  called  Tirumala  Deva, 
upon  some  land  "  in  the  midst  of  the  Cdv^ry,"  where  in  former  times 
the  western  Rangandd  Sw&mi  had  been  worshipped  by  Gautama  Rishi^ 
but  which  was  then  entirely  overrun  with  jungle.  This  place  he  called 
Sri  Ranga  pattana  (Seringapatam). 

CeoLA  GoNauBST. 

29.  Vijaya  R4ya  Aditya  Varma,  son  of  Vijayada'  Riya,  who  had 
been  installed  at  Tanjore  as  King  of  the  Chola-desa,  came  into  the 
Cherardesa,  conquered  the  J' Vedar*"  Rajas  thereof,  reduced  the  capital 

>  The  introductory  note  calls  him  "  ViraU.** 
*  A  tribe  of  hunters,  said  to  be  the  aborigines  of  the  peninsula. 
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kii,  and  governed  the  country      Ho  tuade  intLnj  charitable  gnLnte 

30.  Vira  Chola*  Baya,  uon  of  Aditya  Varma,  was  imrtalled  at^ 
Tanjcire.  and  became  King  of  the  Chera  and  Kani^ta  desae.  Ho  was  a 
▼»fy  valiant  man  and  conquered  many  desim ;  hence  be  obtained  the 
li^e  VJrn  fbero),  and  from  being  a  zealous  follower  of  Vishnu  he  wai 
fN^rayana;  thus*  Vira  Chola  Nirayana.  *^  He  and  the  Pandya 
uth  eoutjuered  many  det^aa ;  he  went  to  Sinhala  deaa  and  con- 
qnefed  Ibe  raja  thereof,  thereby  ubtaining  great  fame/*  He  granted 
many  a^rnhimms  in  free  gift  to  Brahmans ;  one  situated  on  the  baoka 
iif  the  C^v^ry  in  Chola-de^a,  wat*  named  Vira  Ndrdyanapur.  He  one 
dmy  flaw  on  the  eearfihore  the  Sabhripati  of  Chillanibara  (Siva),  attended 
hy  P^rvati,  dancing  and  beating  the  dainaraka  (a  kind  of  drum) ;  he 
llifirtCore  expended  great  «uni8  of  money  in  building  the  Kanaka  or 
golden  Sabh£  Having  many  ^oii»»  he  appointed  Dasoditya  Kaya  to 
be  Kiug  of  the  Chola-desa,  and  Arunjeya  Ray  a  to  the  Drdvida  desa,  and 


^].  Ddpoditya  Raya  wwa  installed  at  Tanjore^  and  then  i>erformed 
IImi  Iiuitallatiun  of  hi^  elder  brother,  Arunjeya  Raya,  a^  King  of  the 
Drarida  desa.  He  ruled  the  Chera  country  in  an  equitable  and  eharit- 
Mo  manner;  he  grunted  four  agrah4ram-s  on  the  Cdv^ry,  and  named 
tliem  Chfttur  samudram  ;  he  die<i  childless. 

32,  Parandaka  B^jra,  son  of  D^oditya*6  brother  Arunjeya,  oon- 
€|iieTed  the  Pdndya  raja  and  took  tribute  from  him.  He  married  a 
vii]|^ii  named  Chtttiri.  daughter  of  Chati  Raya ;  by  her  he  had  a  son, 
wbo  having  conquered  many  enemies,  was  called  Ariiiialli;  he  died 
before  hi^^  father,  whf>  by  the  eame  wife  had  many  other  eons.  This 
king  grant€«i  many  agraharamt»,  and  other  chanties. 

;W,  Uivya  R4ya,  son  of  Parandaka,  succeeded,  and  ruled  the  Drd- 
n,  Chera,  and   Kamiita  deaaa-     He  was  alarmed  by  Vira  Pandya, 
» eamc  to  Tanjore  U*  fight,  hut  defeate<l  him  and  cut  oW  his  earo, 
Ii  the  Pandya  Raja  returned  to   Madura;  frtmi  this  feat  he 
V  i  Arititu  Raya,     He  then  went  to  conquer  the  Uttara  deea 

(nortberti  country),  leaving  his  mantri  in  charge  of  the  public  affairs  at 
Tai^on;,  hut  rermiiuLng  absent  a  long  time,  quarrels  arose  between  his 
l^faUion«  and  the  mantri,  whose  authority  was  unheeded;  uixm  hearing 
of  whicii,  he  returned  and  restored  tranquillity,  and  punished  thone  who 
rrl>dle*L  Aft<^r  tlus  be  conquered  Satya  Kanakur,  of  the  Vaitonda 
,  anii  deti|Mjiled  him  of  a  great  quantity  of  precious  stones,  which 


*  A   uotK  ^1   iUc  H8S.    ttlAfi.^,  liint  ^^aeeurdidg  Ut  tJa<  Condatoor  MS8.  he 
i«iiOTl  ibou)  daUvAliana  849  Ut  8»9  (A*fi.  9^7  lo  SV77K** 
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he  gave  to  the  Brahmans  in  oharity^  in  order  to  obtain  the  faronr  of 
Narayana.     He  caused  many  canals  on  the  Cdv^ry  to  be  dug,  and 
^made  many  charitable  grants;  he  had  no  sons,  he  therefore  installed 
his  younger  brother,  Ari  Vari  Deva. 

34.  Ari  Vari  Deva,  brother  of  Divya  R&ya^  ruled  the  desas  of 
Chola,  Dr^vida,  Konga,  and  Kamdta.  His  brother,  Divya  Raya, 
marched  with  an  army  to  Madura^  defeated  the  Pfindya  Raja^  and  forced 
him  to  take  flight:  he  then  reduced  the  Pandyardesa^  and  having 
plundered  Virenjipuram '  returned  to  Tanjore.  The  mother  of  the 
defeated  and  fugitive  Pdndya  Raja,  being  a  near  relative  to  the  Chola 
Raja,  the  latter,  after  having  received  large  quantities  of  jeweb  and 
money,  restored  Madura  to  the  Pandya  king,  and  lived  afterwards 
in  amity  with  him.  *'  The  Senddhipati  (commander)  of  the  Pandya 
Raja^  who  was  a  near  relation,  came  to  the  Chola  Raja;"  his  name  was 
Amra  Bhojangan,  and  the  king  being  pleased  with  him  gave  him  the 
command  of  an  army,  with  which  he  marched  as  far  as  Saha  parvata 
to  the  west,  and  from  thence  into  the  Kerala  desa,  the  raja  of  which 
attempted  to  defend  the  country,  but  Amra  conquered  the  Kolliir, 
Indra-giri,  and  Nila-giri  countries ;  "  and  that  raja  having  lost  every- 
thing, and  being  defenceless,  embarked  on  ship,  and  fled  to  the  islands 
in  the  midst  of  the  ocean.'*  By  command  of  his  master,  he  buried  all 
the  treasures,  jewels,  and  whatever  he  had  plundered,  in  the  Kanavdi 
sthala  of  Siva;  Bhima  Rd.ya,  having  heard  of  these  events,  attacked 
him,  but  was  defeated,  and  lost  his  son.  Amra  then  marched  into  the 
Kalinga  desa,  and  took  tribute  from  the  rdja,  and  proceeded  from 
thence  to  the  Narmada  river,  where  he  conquered  many  rajas ;  having 
subdued  Vaitonda  Rdya,  K&maranava  R&ya,  Dana  Pallia  Bhima  Rdya, 
and  Am&a  R6ya,  and  taken  from  them  money,  jewels,  the  ladies  of 
their  palaces  and  tribute,  he  returned  to  the  raja,  bringing  among  the 
plunder  the  golden  statue  of  Bhima  R43ra,  having  planted  the  "  vic- 
torious tiger-standard**  in  the  Pushkama-dik  (western  country),  on  the 
Narmada  river  and  on  Mahendra-giri.  The  raja  was  highly  pleased  on 
seeing  the  treasures,  and  observing  that  his  grandfather  had  built  only 
a  Kanaka  Sabhd  to  the  Chillambara  deity  (Siva) ;  he  built  Gopuras 
(spires,  towers),  Maddals^  (inclosures),  Mandapams  (image-houses),  and 
Sabhds  (holy  places  or  apartments),  and  granted  many  jewels  to  the 
deity.  He  resided  at  Tanjore,  and  ruled  both  the  Konga  and  Kamdta 
desas,  making  numerous  grants  of  land  and  other  donations.  He  made 
a  grant  of  the  village  of  Kiriyur,  in  Tdlakdd,  to  the  north  of  the 
Chera  desa,  in  agrahdram  to  the  Brahmans  of  Tdlakdd,  placing  Vaisyas 

>  There  is  »  pUce  of  this  name  in  the  DrtLvida  deaa ;  it  ib  situated  a  little  to  the 
of  Vellore. 
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til  efiai^  of  it,  and  called  it  R^jarr^jii'imra.  He  thus  made  many 
^raattt  oo  die  Sth  M^gha  8ud,  A.  Sal.  926, — year  of  tbe  cycle, 
Yiiwar&ii  (A.a  1004). 

Tbe  notice  of  tho  Chola  dj^DOiSty  here  ends  abruptly,  and  the  MS. 
pfoends  to  tho  Uistoiy  of  the  Belliila  rulers. 

Tub  first  point  of  inquiry  which  presents  itself  is  that  which  relates 
to  tbe  Geography  of  the  Chera  Kingdom ;  its  bouudariei^,  the  situation 
tif  its  cjipitaLs  and  the  locality  of  the  several  de«as  and  cities,  which 
are  menlioned  in  the  prei^ediuj^  paper ;  referring  more  particularly  to 
coantriea  which  were  under  the  Chera  nde. 

The  boundaries  and  extent  of  Chera,  na  defined  by  Tamil  cla^^^io 
writers,  are  given  in  the  i*ecund  volume  of  tlie  Rev.  W,  Taylor*a  Trans- 
lations of  Hiirtorical  MSS.',  in  the  following  words: 

Stjlnza  supposed  to  be  dy  a  war, 
*•  The  northernmost  place  i^  Paxhani  (Pyney),  the  moat  eaetcm  is 
Cbengodu  (Trichengode),  the  most  western  Is  Kozhikudu,  on  the  f?outh 
tm  the  shore  of  the  sea ;  in  all  eighty  kadams  (eight  hundred  luiles),  i^ 
caUlhJ  the  botmdaiy  of  the  Sera  country." 

Staj?za  by  Avtar. 
"Thi*  northernmost  place  13  Pazhimi,  to  the  south  is  the  stuitheni 
Km^  to  the  wei^t  i^  Kolikudu,  the  sea-uhore  on  the  ^uth  la  chilled  the 
Ifoandary  of  the  Chera  kingdom.'^ 

A  P1KMEB  DESCRIPTtON  PRESUMSD  TO  BELONG  TO  MiRTANJEYA  PaTTAR. 

*'Oii  tlie  north  Pazhani,  to  the  cajgt  the  great  town  (or  Perur),  on 
sea,  on  the  west  the  great  mountain ;    from  cast  to  west 
(four  hundred  miles),  from  south  to  north  forty  kadams 
'  (KpOT  hundred  miles),  nuiking   together  eighty  kadauis  (eight  hundred 
iiijk«).     Its  revenue  ten  millions  of  pattaus,  of  which  four  make  a  kali 

To  tiusee  may  he  added,  that  quoted  by  Professor  Wilson,  in  his 
I  Cstelagne  of  the  M'Ken^ie  Collection ^ 

Tamil  versb. 
**  Tlie  P^ni  river  00  the  north,  Tencasi  in  Tinnavelly  on  the  east, 
Ihe  we«t»  and  the  sea  on  the  south." 

Wilaon,    in    the    Introduction  to    the   Catijogne  of  the 
fU^Kooxie  CotlectioQ,  founding  his  demsription  chiefly  ou  the  last  verve, 


^  Ta|lor*»  JISS.  App.  vol.  li.  p.  2fi. 


•  WUfion'uM'Keiiiie  C*U  i.  I9tl. 


g^sm 
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says,  ''  The  northern  limits  of  Chera  varied  at  different  periods,  being 
originally  placed  at  Palini  near  Dhardpura,  whilst  at  a  subsequent 
period  the  capital,  Dalavanpura  or  Tdlak&d,  above  the  Mysore  Ghats, 
indicates  a  considerable  extension  of  the  boundary  in  that  quarter,  and 
the  Chera  principality  probably  included  the  greater  portion  of  Kar- 
ndta.  Its  eastern  limits  were  the  possessions  of  Chola  and  Pdndya, 
and  the  western  those  of  Kerala.  In  its  early  state,  however,  it  com- 
prehended the  extreme  south  of  the  Malabar  coast  or  Travancore,  and 
consisted  of  that  province,  Wyndd,  the  Nilgiri  mountain  district,  the 
southern  portion  of  Coimbetore,  and  part  of  Tinnevelly.  In  this  tract^ 
we  have  in  Ptolemy  the  people  called  Cam,  and  not  far  from  it, 
Carura  Regia  Cerebothri,  in  which,  making  an  allowance  for  inac- 
curacies of  sound  and  expression,  we  have  the  Cheras,  and  Cdr(ir  still  a 
city  in  this  district,  and  Cherapati  the  sovereign  of  Chera  *." 

The  foregoing  memorial  verses  are  upon  the  whole  tolerably  con- 
current;  all  four  make  the  sea  to  be  the  southern  boundary,  and  Calicut 
(Kozhikudu)  or  Malabar  the  western.  The  first  makes  Trichengode  in 
Salem,  and  the  last  Tenkdsi,  or  the  southern  K^i,  in  Tinnevelly,  to  be 
the  eastern  boundary;  the  second  verse  makes  two  southern  bound- 
aries (the  sea  and  Tenkdsi),  omitting  entirely  the  eastern,  we  may 
therefore  reasonably  include  that  Tenkdsi  is  intended  for  the  eastern ; 
the  third  verse  gives  "  Perur"  as  on  the  frontier,  but  as  that  term 
means  simply  *'  great  town,"  it  cannot  be  definitely  applied.  Trichen- 
gode and  Tenkdsi  are  at  a  great  dbtance  from  each  other,  but  each 
might  be  considered  as  an  eastern  boundary,  one  being  situated  towards 
the  northern  extremity  of  ^the  kingdom,  the  other  toward  the  southern ; 
a  line  drawn  from  one  to  the  other  might  therefore  be  considered  the 
eastern  frontier :  such  a  line  would  pass  a  little  to  the  west  of  C^riir, 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  included  in  the  Chera  desa;  and  this  town 
was,  fuj  Colonel  Wilks  informs  us,  so  near  the  frontier,  that  it  was 
alternately  in  the  possession  of  the  Chera,  Chola,  and  P^ndya  sove- 
reigns*. The  northern  frontier  cannot  be  so  easily  settled ;  the  first 
three  verses  give  Pazhani  as  the  boundary;  the  fourth,  however,  says 
the  Palini  river  (the  same  name  but  a  different  orthography) ;  the  Paz- 
hani of  the  first  three  verses  has  been  considered  to  be  the  town  of  that 
name,  variously  spelt  Palini,  Pulney,  and  Pyney ;  this  town  is  situated 
in  the  south  of  Coimbetore  below  Dhardpura,  whereas,  Calicut  and 
Trichengode  are  both  far  to  the  northward ;  the  Cdr6r  of  Ptolemy  is 
also  north  of  it.  This  town  then  could  not  have  been  the  northern 
boundary;  the  Palini  river  of  the  fourth  verso  may  help  us  in  dis- 

>   WUson'fl  M'Rcnzie  Cat.  Int.  p.  92. 
*  Wilks^fl  Sketehes  of  Mysoie  History,  I  p.  8. 
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ttiT'ttUig  i\w  eorrect  frontier,     Atter  diligent  search  no  river  of  tbis 
(  hu0  liceo  foumi ;  but  varioiLg  cifCumstaQces  lead  to  the  belief  that 
I  ilie  nrer  Bhownny,  which  running  eastward,  falls  into  the  Cdveiy  at 
!   AaX^  or  a^  it  is  eometimes  written  Boviny  Coral,  a  little 
f  \  18  iateudtMl. 

The  words  in  the  linee  quoted  from  the  Tamil  poeteiss  ATjAr,  us 

'  ^V0D  liy  Mr.  Tajrlor,  nm*,  V^adakku-tahim  Pashani,   «.  «,,  north   the 

'  iilJi&taiii  Paxhani.     A  etlialani  j^  a  huly  placoj  a  plaee  where  a  temple 

'  in  etvcted  in   honor  of  »ome  deity ;  now  we  have  only  to  suppose  an 

I'ttsj  olencal  error  of  one  letter  to  have  crept  into  the  yerse,  and  we 

dull  remove  the  only  obstacle  to  the  tracing^  of  a  consbtent  line  of 

I  boundary  from  the  accordant  tej?timony  of  tlio  authorities  referred  to. 

If  we  fiubfftitute  p  for  zh  in  the  word   Pa^hani  we  have  Bhavani, 

I  (l^r  tW  flame  symbol  in   the  imperfect  alphabet  of  the   Tamil  ex* 

ptreesee/^  and  b  and  their  respective  aspirate^,)  and  Bhavani  would  be 

m  le^Uxnate  feminine  fonn  of  Bhavan^  .signifying  the  wife  of  Bliavan 

or  Stvmt  the  goddess  P^rvati,  who  ha^  given  name  to  the  ^thala,  still 

ae  Bhowany.     Whether  this  conjecture  be   right   or   not,   it 

I  iitghly  probable  that  the  river  Bhowany  was  near  the  northern 

^Kiticr,  which  must   in  all  prtibability  have  been  nearly  the  same  nt^ 

lliai  between  the  British  tliatrict  of  Cuimbetorc  and  Salem  and  the  ter- 

rtlom»<if  the  Mysore  Haja,  m  tlie  following  observations  will  ahow. 

1.  A  line  drawn  from  Calicut  on  the  Malabar  Cofv^t  to  Trichenirude 
in   Sttlem,   lhe«e   places   being  rc^i)ectively  mentioned    in  the   Tamil 

;  lie  the  western  and  ea^item  Iwundaries,  would  paee  in  the  imme- 
fllil«  ridnity  of  the  Bhowany  river. 

2.  The  introductory  note  to  our  MSB.  informs  nB,  that  Skandapura, 
th©  r»pital  of  the  Chera  kingdom,  was  situated  a  yhort  distance  weat 

the  Guzxelhatty  Pass;  no  direct  confirmation  of  the  locality  hero 
ued  to  Skandapura  hafi  been  met  with ;  it  ap[»eare,  however,  to  be 
TimfitHj  by  our  MSS.,  which  liaya  that  Tiru  Vikrama  (No,  7),,  marched 
•oath ward  to  Chola  de^a,  and  it  may  therefore  be  admitted  as  correct. 
Tb#  ffitoation  thus  given  to  Skandupura,  and  the  fact  of  Tim  Vikrama 
tan  I  '  Mthward  to  Choh*,  render  it  necessary  to  place  the  frontier 

T  ,  ifti  the  iNjundary  j)ro[K)8cd* 

3*  Mr,  Buchmiau^  in  the  Narrative  of  his  Mysore  Journey,  makes 
a  few  incidental  observations  which  algo  confirm  it;  he  mentions 
Sankiidrui^,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Trichengode  in  Salem,  Satiinan- 
pila«  near  Daiuiikaucotta  in  Coimbekire^  and  Nidi  Cavil,  al>out  forty 
niitop  N.N.W  .  Iff  Sanklidrug,  a*  included  in  the  Chera  deea,  Nidi 
I  Civil  being  a*  he  Atnt«*d,  ufHUi  the  frojitier  betwern  Chrra  and  Kamatfl' ; 

'  BucUoiuin  fi  Mysore  Jounitry,  Kttl  ti.,  p.  183,  im,  T^7  and  24». 
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he  further  mentions  Coleagala  and  Arcot^r  (the  former  of  which  is 
situated  a  short  distance  in  the  Mysore  territories,  and  the  latter,  on 
the  borders  of  Coimbetore,)  as  being  towards  the  southern  extremity 
of  Kam&ta\ 

Concluding  then  upon  the  foregoing  grounds,  that  the  northern 
boundary  must  have  been  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  modem 
Coimbetore  and  part  of  Salem ;  the  outlines  of  Chera  may  be  stated  as 
follows : — 

To  the  north  it  had  the  country  of  Kamata,  which  it  joined  among 
the  Ghats,  nearly  upon  the  present  Mysore  frontier :  stretching  from 
thence  eastward  it  penetrated  into  the  district  of  Salem  as  far  as  San- 
klidrug  or  Trichengode:  from  thence  it  proceeded  southward  (Chola 
and  P^ndya  being  to  the  eastward,  and  the  towns  of  Cdriir  in  Coimbe- 
tore and  Tenkdsi  in  Tinnavelly  near  the  frontier  line,)  to  the  coast  of 
Travancore;  and  it  included  the  western  coast,  as  high  up  as  Calicut 
in  Malabar*. 

The  Malabar  district  cannot,  although  included  in  the  Chera  king- 
dom, be  considered  as  part  of  the  Chera  desa,  for  it  was  included  in  the 
ancient  Kerala  desaj  the  northern  parts  of  Malabar  above  Calicut 
may  be  regarded  as  remnants  of  the  ancient  Kerala  kingdom,  which, 
together  with  the  district  of  Wyn&d,  did  not  fall  under  the  sway  of  the 
Chera  rajas  before  the  conquest  of  Kam&ta,  in  which  desa  Wyn&d  was 
included'. 

The  boundaries  thus  assigned  to  Chera,  are  in  accordance  with  the 
general  description  of  that  country  usually  given,  as  consisting  of 
Coimbetore  and  Salem  ^  To  define,  however,  the  boundaries  of  this 
or  any  other  of  these  ancient  kingdoms  with  exactitude  is  quite  impos- 
sible, as  they  were  continually  varying  according  to  the  strength, 
ability,  and  ambition  of  their  respective  rulers. 

The  seventh  king  in  our  MSS.  is  represented  as  "ruling  the  country 
together  with  the  Kamdta  desa;"  this  was  undoubtedly  a  conquest,  but 
whether  of  his,  or  of  his  predecessors,  we  are  not  informed.  This 
country  is  always  mentioned  in  our  MSS.  as  distinct  from  the  Chera 
desa,  although  Dalavanpura  or  T^k&d  in  Kamdta,  became  at  a  later 
period  the  capital  of  the  extended  kingdom. 

1  Bnohanaii^B  Mysore  Joaniey,'vol.  ii.,  p.  242. 

'  A  list  of  titles  of  the  Chen,  Chola,  and  Ptodya  sovereigns,  (Wilson's 
M'Kenzie  Cat,  vol  ii.,  p.  cxxix.,  No.  24),  gives  the  following  among  fourteen 
titles  of  the  Chera  Rajas.  ''  Malayaman,**  Lord  of  Malaya :  **  Colly  verpen,*'  Lord 
of  the  Colly  mountain  in  Salem. 

*  Buchanan's  Journey,  voL  ii.,  p.  484. 

*  Wilks*s  Sketches,  &c.,  vol  i.,  p.  8. ;  Buchanan's  Journey,  vol.  ii.,  p.  183, 
185,  and  904. 
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Tho  boitiidimes  of  ancient  Knrtt^U  fire  no  better  defined  than  tbose 
'  Chera;  it  coueisted  of  tbc  centnJ  flifitricts  of  the  |»eninsnla>  including 
thr*  Mj»on>  tcrritorie8  of  the  present  day.  The  ghiits  pre^ient  a  good 
Bticr,  and  f«^r  some  didtaiice  on  the  pa/?t  and  west  are  recog- 
>  Wands;  the  sunthern  frontier  appears  to  have  joined  the 
CiifQi  dotminioDB,  and  is  therefore  defined  bj  the  northern  bunndaiy  of 
tliat  kingdoin.  An  inquiry  into  the  position  of  the  northern  frontier  of 
Kftnu&ttt  18  anneee^ary  for  our  pre^nt  purji-ose,  aa  it  Feenis  clear  that 
the  whole  desa  couhi  never  have  come  under  the  rule  of  the  ChenL 
fuonarehs,  for  the  Kadamba  dynasty  ruling  at  Banavdi^i  by  the  Varada 
fiver  upon  the  frontier  between  the  modem  Mysore  and  Canara,  and 
the  Cltalokya  loonarrlts^  whose  caj>ital  was  KdlyJn,  and  whoso  con- 
^nests  ap[)^ir  to  have  ext^^nded  a«  far  southward  as  Banavdsi,  were  in 
eidstenee  beforo  tlie  extinction  of  the  Chera  rule,  and  niuert  have  occu- 
pied a  considerable  portion  of  the  north  and  west  of  Kaniiita.  Of  the 
former  met*,  Profess<jr  Wilson  mentions  in*K!riptions  from  a,d,  168  to 
ld36,  throwing  some  doubt  however  upon  the  first  date'.  Mr.  Walter 
Elliott  fiiee  the  era  of  one  king  of  this  line  about  a.d.  580  or  600*. 
in  rcfnrenco  to  the  latter  or  Chalukya  dynasty,  Mr,  Elliot  remarks, 
iJtttI  ppoofg  have  been  obtained  of  the  possession  of  sovereign  authority 
hf  the  Chaiukyas,  from  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  of 
our  rra*. 

T)ie  city  of  Dahivanpura  or  Tfilakdd,  which  under  the  tenth  prince 
Kf«rame  the  capital  of  the  extended  dominions  of  the  Chera  monarehs, 
WHS  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  tho  Cdvery,  about  thirty  miles  east 
<if  St'ringapatam,  and  immediately  up)n  the  frontiers  of  the  present 
Mywre  and  Salem ;  its  ruins  are  still  known  by  the  name  of  Tllakad. 
Tlie  iiitn>ductory  note  to  our  MSS.  informs  us,  that  "  it  must  have  been 
a  mrry  uplcndid  and  extensive  city,  the  C^very  inclosing  its  forti- 
Srationfi  on  three  aides ;  it  was  called  the  aoutheni  Gayti ;  five  or  six 
i?i*li4inU«Hl  leniple«  are  still  standing,  many  inscriptions  l)eing  visible  on 
tlieir  walU/'  When  Mr.  Buchanan  visited  T^lakad,  he  found  only  on© 
teiupte  which  wftM  dedicated  to  Siva,  many  others  having  been  over- 
lielnied  with  sand,  the  tops  of  them  alone  remaining  visible;  an 
cription  upon  the  presen-ed  temjdo  he  could  not  de<'ipher\  Could 
thcie  inscriptions  have  been  procare<l,  they  would  probably  have  thrown 
tmmF  valuable  light  either  upon  the  Chera  or  Ht^yisala  dynasties, 
Tilak^  having  been  at  euccesvsive  periodiS  the  capital  of  each. 

M Uganda- imttana,  at   which  the   twenty-first   and   twenty-second 

'    WiliDii'BCiitilo^ooof  M*Kcnxie*»  CoU<»ction,  vol,  i,  Int.  xeviii* 

•  JuomaJcif  Rnvml  AAmtie  Hucinty,  vol  t%-«,  (>,  30.  '  lb.  p.  4. 

*  buehfttia]i*0  Mymn  Journey,  vo^U  ii.,  p,  IG2L 
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princes  ^ae  said  to  hare  resided,  waa,  aooording  to  the  introdaetory 
note,  about  forty-eight  miles  north-east  of  Seringapatam,  bat  the  name 
cannot  be  traced  in  the  maps. 

By  "the  KanavAi"  is  probably  intended  the  Guzielhatty  Pass,  the 
word  meaning  in  Tamil,  "a  narrow  pa^  in  the  mountains*." 

The  frequent  reference  in  the  MSS.  before  us,  as  well  as  in  all 
native  historical  memorials,  to  the  great  geographical  divisions  of 
peninsular  India,  known  to  the  Hindus  from  the  earliest  times,  and 
still  familiar  to  all  among  them  who  have  any  pretensions  to  the  char 
racter  of  scholars,  renders  it  desirable  to  take  a  rapid  view  of  the  limits 
assigned  to  them  by  the  best  authorities,  as  far  as  the  industry  of  Euro- 
pean research  has  been  enabled  to  trace  them.  The  accompanying 
Map  will  assist  the  understanding  of  the  following  summary. 

Proceeding  from  Cape  Comorin  up  the  eastern  side  of  the  peninsula 
we  have  first  the  kingdom  of  P^ndya,  which  is  said  to  have  extended 
from  thence  to  the  Vellar  river ;  but  here  a  difficulty  arises,  for  the 
river  of  that  name  falling  into  the  sea  at  Porto  Novo,  would  have  to 
the  south  Tanjore  and  Trichinopoly,  the  first  of  which  is  acknowledged 
to  have  been  the  capital,  and  the  second,  a  place  of  importance  in  the 
Chola  desa.  Is  it  not  probable  that  the  frontier  river  intended  was 
the  Vayaru  or  Vaygaru?  The  frontier  was  probably  a  little  higher 
up  than  the  Vayaru,  and  extended  further  northward  in  the  interior 
than  on  the  coajst ;  our  introductory  note  says  it  was  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Dindigal,  and  Colonel  Wilks's  observation  upon  C&rdT  before 
adverted  to,  makes  it  still  higher  than  the  latter  place.  The  capital 
cities  of  P&ndya  were,  Kurkhi,  (supposed  by  Professor  Wilson  to  be 
the  Kolkhi  of  the  Periplus),  next  Kalydnapur,  and  lastly,  Madura*. 

Adjoining  Pandya  to  the  northward  was  the  Chola  desa,  which 
extended,  according  to  the  introductory  note,  as  high  up  as  Chillam- 
bram  on  the  Vellar  river,  and  according  to  other  authorities  higher  up, 
as  far  as  the  Pennar  or  southern  Pinakini  river,  which  appears  to  be 
the  correct  line  of  boundary.  Territories  beyond  both  these  rivers 
were  governed  by  the  Chola  rajas,  but  those  situated  to  the  north  of 
die  Pennar  formed  part  of  Dravida  proper.  The  capitals  of  Chola  were 
Wariur  (properly  Uri6r,  supposed  by  Professor  Wilson  to  be  the 
Orthoura  of  Ptolemy,)  on  the  C^v^ry,  Kumbhakonam  and  afterwards 
Tanjore*. 

*  Rottler*8  Dictionary. 

*  Journal  of  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  iii.,  p.  203;  Tamfl  verses,  in  Taylor^s 
MSS.,  vol  u.,  App.  p.  3& 

*  Wilson's  M'Kenzie  Catalogue,  vol.  i.,  lot,  p.  Lxxxi;  Tamil  venea,  in 
Taylor*s  MSS.  vol.  ii,  App.  p.  86. 
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Tbe  title  Drii^ndft  hna  lieen  UBed  in  a  wide  emise,  as  mclnding  the 
tkree  kingdom**  of  Chera,  ChoU,  and  Fandya,  throughout  which  the 
Taoiil  lang-img^  \xju%  nnti  ia,  voniftcular'.  But  in  its  more  re^^tricted 
milrii  |ir»»jN*r  iMX'eptiitron  w^  emplaye<l  in  our  MSS.,  it  de^igiiates  the 
eiMUitry  which  exteude«l  from  the  northern  boundary  of  Chola  on  the 
Pttmir  Hrer,  ss  hij^h  wp  as  Calastry  or  Tripathi ;  the  ghati*  bounding  it 
*>n  tlm  west  and  the  sea  on  the  e«jat*.  lU  limits,  south  and  north,  cor- 
rwpmid  with  those  marketl  out  hy  Mr,  Ellii?,  in  hie  valuahlo  '* Replies 
to  the  ciueetions  on  Mirusi  right,'*  ils  the  boundaries  of  Tondaumn- 
dftlaiit  The  capital  wag  Kanchi  or  Kanji-puram  (Conjeveram).  The 
twtolj-fifth  prince  in  our  MSS.,  is  stated  to  have  fouglit  with  the 
[>r^Tida  Riija  in  Kanchi  deaa;  this  may  have  l^een  either  a  CIioIa 
\ieeroy,   thi#  deea  having  been  conquered  by  the  Chola  rajas  at  an 

I  early  p<»rio<l,  or  it  may  hare  been  a  chief  jKiesegsing  power  in  terri- 
torieii  not  then  subject  to  the  Chola  rule.  The  assertion  of  our  MSS, 
dial  the  last  Chola  raja  mentioned,  plunilered  Virenjipura,  a  place 
Aft  before  stated  in  the  neighljonrhood  of  Vellore  in  this  desa,  would 

'  iaiikale  that  the  whole  of  thi^  desa  waa  not  then  subject  to  the  Chola 

Northward  of  Dritvida  were  two  desas,  Kalinga  occupying  the  sea- 
\  to  Odra  or  Orissa,  of  which  the  capitals  were,  first  Srikakula 
»?)   and   afterwardii    Rtijaraahendri ;    and   Andhra   det>a    occu- 
[pving  the  interior  of  the  country*. 

I'rocecding  from   the  eouthem  extremity  of  the  peninsula  up  the 

coast,  Kerala  in  its   widest  wense   occupied   all  the  country 

Hhrh^w  the  ghats  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  Konkaua.     This  tract  waw 

I  bow^ever  divided   into  four  or  five  desas,  and  the  term  Kerala,  in  its 

I  prop«*r  and  limited  etgnificntion,  appears  to  be  applicable  to  nuMlern 

Mn^  "1  acc4)nljng  to  Buchanan  extended  as  high  ap  as  Chandra- 

ijfin  ra,  wliere  a  river  separated  it  from  Tulava*.     Kerala,  and 

MaXaja  are  fiy  some  considered  to  be  the  same,  but  in  our  MSS«  they 

fart*    '  inentioned  as  distinct  countries;  from  the  meaning  of  the 

^  the  mountainous  districts  are  evidently  intended 

'I  hi*  Konkana  extended,  as  at  present,  along  the  coaiit,  from  the 

nartbciD  Ijonntkry  of  Kerala,  below  the  mcKlern  Goa,  to  the  latitude  of 

Bonibaj;  the  Mahar^Hhtradega,or  Mabratta  country,  La  to  the  eaut  and 

Lnoitb  of  it  J  and  Gurjara  la  the  modem  Guzerat. 

'  Wikoii**  M'Knusio  Catiilogue,  vol  i.,  Int.^  p,  xxviii, 
'  |iffciniiffi*ti  Mysore  Jou mo Vj  vot  ill.,  pp.  90  and  459. 

*  Wilaiira  M*Kea2i<t  CftUtogue,  ?uU  i.,  Int.,  pp.  cxvii.  and  cxxM. 

*  Mr.  Ivllia  m  Pmfeeeor   WiUon's  M^Rcnzie  Catalogue,  i.»  p.  xlv,      Bucha- 
'  ]iaa*»  lijlttTL  JoQivcy,  vol.  ii.,  pp*  347,  474;  vol.  tti,,  p.  14,  and  nwp  in  vol  i. 
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The  next  point  to  which  we  may  direct  our  attention  is  the  time  in 
which  the  princes  recorded  in  our  MSS.  reigned.  Mr.  Taylor  remarks 
in  respect  of  our  MSS.  that  it  is  well  supported  by  dates :  it  is  cer- 
tainly true  that  the  notices  it  affords  of  the  reigns  of  the  various  sove- 
reigns, contain  a  greater  number  of  dates  than  is  common  to  such 
tracts,  yet  it  will  be  found  that  little  use  can  be  made  of  those  dates 
without  considerable  modifications,  though  they  would  afford  valuable 
data,  in  connexion  with  inscriptions  recording'  gifts  of  the  Chera 
princes,  to  adjust  the  chronology  of  that  kingdom. 

The  M'Kenzie  Collection  contains  nearly  five  hundred  inscriptions 
procured  in  the  country  subject  to  these  kings,  some  of  which  pro- 
bably belong  to  this  dynasty,  but  unfortunately  none  of  them  appear 
to  have  been  translated '. 

That  the  dates  given  in  the  MSS.  (which  are  mostly  referred  to 
grants  of  land),  will  not,  if  taken  collectively,  produce  a  result  claim- 
ing our  credence  on  the  general  principles  applied  in  such  cases,  will 
appear  from  the  following  abstract. 

A.  D. 

The  Fith  king  made  a  grant  in  ....     82 

Seventh  king  installed  and  made  grant  in    .         .178 

Eighth  king  installed  in 188 

Tenth  king  made  a  grant  in        ...         .  288 

*  Wilson^B  M^Kenzie  Catalogue,  vol.  ii.,  App.  pp.  125,6. 

In  the  Joaraal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  for  April,  1839,  there  is  a 
translation  of  a  copper  grant,  which  Mr.  H.  T.  Prinsep  conjectured  to  have  been 
made  by  a  king  of  this  dynasty.  It  is  a  grant  of  land  by  the  Rilja  of  LiKta,  a 
country  mentioned  in  most  of  the  lists  of  desas,  but  of  which  the  exact  locality  has 
not  been  determined.  Professor  Wilson,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  DictioDary, 
calls  it  *'  the  upper  part  of  the  Dekhan,**  and  this  agrees  with  the  grant  in  question, 
from  which  we  learn,  that  at  the  period  at  which  it  was  made  there  were  four 
kingdoms  occupying  part  of  the  Dekhan  and  Hindustan,  namely,  Gdrjara,  west- 
ward, Millwa,  centrical,  Gaura,  eastward,  and  L^ta,  southward;  the  capital  of  the 
last  named  kingdom  was  Elapur,  founded  by  Krishna  Raya,  The  date  of  the 
grant  is  a.d.  812,  and  the  princes  mentioned  in  it  are,  1.  Govind  Raja;  2.  Karka, 
his  son;  3.  Krishna,  his  son ;  4.  Dhruva,  his  son,  who  died  at  All^hibild;  5.  Go- 
vind II.,  son  of  Dhruva;  6.  Indra,  brother  of  €U>vinda;  7-  Karka,  son  of  Indra, 
the  author  of  the  grant,  whose  heir  presumptive  was  Danti  Varma,  his  brother. 
The  date  agrees  with  that  of  our  dynasty,  and  Mr.  Prinsep,  by  supposing  Karka  to 
be  the  same  with  Kongani,  traces  all  the  above-mentioned  princes  in  the  Chera 
list  with  the  exception  of  Indra.  Independently,  however,  of  the  difference 
between  the  names  Karka  and  Kongani,  supposing  them  to  belong  to  the  same 
person,  the  succession  of  the  princes  differs  entirely  from  that  given  in  our  MSS., 
in  which  neither  the  kingdom  of  Lilta,  nor  any  of  the  events  recorded  in  the  grant, 
are  noticed.  Hence  it  seems  clear  that  the  grant  must  belong  to  a  different 
dynasty,  ruling  over  a  country  far  to  the  north  of  Chera,  the  L4ta  deaa  being 
probably  situated  immediately  south  of  the  Nerbadda  river. 
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The  Fifteenth  king  installed 366 

Nineteenth  king  inistaJled  in        .         .         ,         ,   53^> 
Twenty-eecoucl  king  made  a  grant  in  .         ,669 

Twenty-third  king  made  a  grant  in      .  ,74(5 

Twenty-eighth  king  made  two  granta  in    878  and  894 

oning  from  the  earl  rest  of  the  above  dates  a,d,  82,  to  the  la«t 
A-D,  R^,  during  which  twenty-four  princes  arc  shown  to  have  reigned, 
tlie  arerage  length  of  the  reigns  would  be  nearly  thirty-fonr  years 
6ttcli,  a  |»eriod  longer  than  the  settled  principle  of  such  ealcalatione 
itbowB  to  l>e  admisfiible.  We  may  remark  further,  that  two  of  these 
kings  (Noe.  12  and  14)  mled  only  for  a  short  time,  and  others,  aa 
11  and  27  abdicSited.  We  must,  therefore,  endeavour  to  find 
irell  aothenticated  date  from  which  we  can  apply  the  test  of 
duration  ;  an  approiiraatiun  to,  if  not  a  correct  date,  eeems  to 
ted  in  that  of  the  IsLst  independent  Chera  prince  of  our  list, 
Malla-deva  Rdya  IL  (No.  28). 

In  the  account  of  this  prince,  our  MSS.  relates  the  building  of  a 

pie  to  Vijehnu  in   a.d.  804,  and  we  must  infer  from  the  mention 

itj  that  the  tranjsaction  took  place  during  the  continuance  of  his 

lority,  and  that  the  Chola  concjuest  was  not  effected  till  after  that 

period. 

We  lotm  from  the  Tamil  verses  which  give  the  boundaries  of  the 
kingdimi,  that  a  part  of  Kerala^  or  Mahihar,  wa^  subject  to  the  Chera 
sairereiguis  but  their  authority  apf»ears  to  have  been  represented  by  a 
rieeroy.  These  vicertjys  eeem  to  have  borne  the  title  of  "  Gheraman 
Femmal,*'  or  viceroy  of  the  Chem  sovereign,  in  which  light  Mr,  Ellis 
had  n^iarded  them'.  The  last  of  these  viceroys  revolted  from  his 
gorcmm^nt  and  embraced  the  religion  of  Islam ;  this  event  evidently 
iodjcating  a  decline  in  the  power  of  his  superior  happened,  as  Pro- 
huaor  Wilson  informs  us,  in  the  ninth  century*,  and  our  MSS.  fixes 
tine  CliaLa  conquest  at  the  same  period,  which  seems  thus  far  to  be 
liome  out 

Metition  is  made  of  the  religious  reformer,  Sankar^charya,  in  the 
rei$m  of  Tiru  Viknima  L,  the  seventh  prince,  about  A,n.  180,  accord- 
tjig  lo  I  he  dale  in  our  MSS;  this  statement  would  give  to  that  reformer 
m  mneh  greater  antiquity  than  is  allowed  by  the  best  aUthuritief; ;  his 
^i»,  it  in  true,  has  not  lieen  conclusively  determined,  though  the  con- 
cfijnsfil  opinion  of  some  i>f  the  greatest  Oriental  strholarK  places  him  in 


*  Ellift'6  MinA  Right,  p.  xvi. 
*  Wtl»oii*aM*KeQzie  Cala^oinie,  vol,  L,  Int.,  p.  xcrii. 
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the  ninth  century'.  It  may  be  remarked^  that  the  MSS.  represents 
Tim  Vikrama  I.  (No.  7),  to  have  been  converted  to  the  faith  of  Siva 
by  the  reformer,  and  the  succeeding  monarchs  appear  to  have  been 
votaries  of  the  Hindu  deities,  some  of  Siva  and  others  of  Vishnu ;  this 
would  accord  with  the  supposition  of  the  conversion  of  the  king  having 
been  the  work  of  Sankarach&rya.  It  may  not  be  unfair,  however,  to 
suppose  that  the  compiler  of  the  MSS.  may  have  placed  this  reformer 
in  the  reign  of  Tim  Vikrama  I.,  instead  of  in  that  of  Tim  Vikrama  II. 
(No.  18),  according  to  the  favourite  practice  of  native  authors  assign- 
ing the  most  remote  antiquity  to  their  venerated  teacher*.  A  calcu- 
lation on  the  principle  of  average  length  of  reign,  reckoning  back  from 
894  the  date  given  in  our  MSS.  as  that  of  the  last  Chera  sovereign, 
would  place  Tim  Vikrama  I.  in  the  sixth,  and  Tim  Vikrama  II. 
in  the  eighth  century. 

Assuming  a  period  nearly  corresponding  with  a.d.  900,  aa  the 
date  of  the  Chola  conquest,  we  may  proceed  to  check  the  dates  by 
allowing  to  each  prince  a  reign  of  eighteen  years,  the  period  usually 
adopted'.  The  number  of  Chera  princes  in  our  MSS.  is  twenty-eight*, 
which  multiplied  by  eighteen,  gives  us  five  hundred  and  four  years, 
and  this  being  deducted  from  a.d  900,  gives  the  year  a.d.  396,  as  the 
probable  period  at  which  this  dynasty  arose.  The  reigns  of  some  of 
the  kings,  appearing,  as  before  observed,  to  have  been  of  short  dura- 
tion, it  may  be  a  question  whether  in  this  caae  the  allowance  of 
eighteen  years  is  not  too  much;  we  may  however  look  upon  the  year 
A.D.  400,  or  more  widely  the  fifth  century,  as  the  time  indicated  by  our 
\MSS.  for  the  rise  of  this  dynasty;  a  period  which  has  received  the 
sanction  of  Professor  Wilson,  and  in  which  we  have  proof  of  the 
existence  of  Chera  kings,  as  an  inscription  of  the  Chalukya  dynasty 
dated  a.d.  490,  refers  to  the  princes  of  Chera  along  with  the  Chola  and 
Pdndya  princes*. 

*  Wilson's  Sanscrit  Dictionary,  Preface,  p.  xv. ;  Asiatic  Researches,  xviL,  p.  177. 
'  See  Buchanan's  Journey,  vol.  L,  p.  143;  iu,  p.  74;  iii.,  p.  91  and  301. 

*  Ellis's  Mirasi  Right,  p.  xlvL 

*  Professor  Wilson,  in  his  Catalogue  of  the  M'Eenzie  Collection,  states  the 
number  as  twenty-«ix,  omitting  No.  12,  MAdhava  Mahildhf  Riya,  and  No.  15, 
Kongani  MahlUihi  Raya  II.,  and  an  unnecessary  comma  has  been  inserted  in  the 
press  between  .Chaturbhdja  and  Kumara  or  Kanara  deva  (No.  4),  thus  making 
the  actual  number  of  names  twenty-seven.  (See  Catalogue,  vol.  L,  p.  199.) 
Mr.Taybr  has  adopted  the  list  with  its  errors;  (Taylor's  MSS.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  64;) 
as  has  also  Mr.  Prinsep,  in  his  Tables,  in  the  Utter,  however,  Raja  Malla  deva 
(No.  24),  is  divided  into  two  names,  viz.,  Rfja  Deva  and  Malla  Deva;  and  Malta 
Deva  II.  the  last  prince  is  entirely  omitted.    (Prinsep^s  Tables,  p.  121.) 

^  Journal  of  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  vol  v.,  p.  343. 
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low  tani  our  attentiou  lo  tliat  part  of  our  MSS.  wliic'h 
f  couquest  of  Chera  by  tiie  Cliola  monarchfi,  and  to  the 
knUuy  of  tliose  Cbola  kings  who  are  represented  as  keeping  the  Kmtgti 
mmd  KmrnkiA  dessus  under  their  rule. 

The  grettt  source  of  the  difficulty  that  we  ehall  encoanter  in  our 
inqsoy*  and  in  comparing  our  MSB.  with  other  notices  of  the  Chok 
IdagB^  anj»e8  from  the  indtRenminate  use  of  names  and  titles,  Althoisgh 
tli0  Bev.  Mr.  Taylor  questiona  the  probability  of  the  aame  king  l>eing 
known  hy  more  than  one  title,  we  have  the  authority  of  Professor 
WiImmi  and  Mr.  W.  Elliott  for  the  fact^;  the  MSS.  which  we  are  now 
conndenng  furnishes  frequent  instances  of  euch  double  titled,  and 
Mr,  Tmylor  bimFelf,  in  his  Analysifi  of  the  M*Kenzie  MSS*.j  thus 
lietciihm  one  of  the  documents.  '*  Another  list  of  the  Chola  princes  is 
grren  with  the  explanation  of  the  names ;  and  showing  three  different 
( a^metimes  giYcn  to  the  same  individual/' 
The  names  given  to  the  Chola  princes  in  our  MSS.j  with  the  exeep- 
I  of  Vim  Chola  and  Deva  Rilya,  do  not,  as  far  aa  can  be  discovered, 
»r  in  any  of  the  other  lists  of  Chola  kings*,  it  would  therefore  seem 
nble  that  the  game  sovereigns  must  have  been  called  l>y  diflerent 
tnies  or  title©.  Profefeaor  Wilson  suggests  the  pottsibility  of  Kulottunga 
ad  Rajendm  being  titles  of  the  same  j>erson ;  neither  of  these  names 
BOOT  tn  our  ItBi^  but  there  seems  reason  to  suppose  that  Hdjendm.  was  a 
ile  id  the  first  prince  in  our  lint,  cfillt't!  Vijnya  R4ya  Adilya  Vnrma. 

Willi  ri^spect  to  Rajeudra,  we  learn  from  Mr*  Ellis  that  in  the  year 
IJDl  886,  the  po<^  Camban  presented  to  a  king  of  Chola  of  that  name* 
translation  of  the  R^mayana*;  the  date  SSB,  it  will  be 
,  is  only  eight  years  anterior  to  the  last  date  given  by  our 
1IS&  in  tt«  annahu  of  the  Chera  sovereigns;  and  we  have  the  evidence 
td  a  grant  to  Mhow  that  Riijendra  ruled  thirty  years*  at  least,  A  frag- 
mmi  of  an  inscription  prcservGd  by  Mr.  Ellis,  represents  a  feudatory 
L  of  Ri^endm  ascending  tlie  throne  of  TondamandaJam,  in  the 
I  j«r of  Edjendra's  reign, after** having  terrified  Mallen  and  taken 
Up  elcpliani  and  horse;''  this  ''Mallen,"  Mr,  Ellis  considers  to  have 
Mm  one  of  the  Co  rumba  princes,  but  adfls,  that  if  so,  the  event  must 
bive  taken  place  long  before  the  grant  was  written';  it  may  therefore 
I  aaJced  whether  the  **  Mallen''  referred  to  was  not  **  Malla  deva,"  the 

'^jfue,  voL  i.^  Int.  t.3ULXviii.,  and  p.  182;  Joamid  of 


•  WkUkiaV  ■ 

*  S«  Skk  1(J,  17,  21, 
.•  All  the  tit^t-  tlml  hn\ 

'  Ta^Ibt's  A.,...:..^    1  the  M^KcnAie  Collection,  p,  7% 
'  EliiA'b  Minm  Bight,  p.  %Ly. 
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liiinod  are  given  in  an  Appendix. 
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last  of  OUT  Chera  kings ;  the  locality  of  this  chieftain  as  a  feudatory 
prince  need  not  invalidate  this  supposition,  for  he  may,  before  his 
elevation  to  the  goverument  of  Tondamandalam,  have  acted  as  general 
of  the  Chola  forces,  in  the  conquest  of  Chera,  in  the  same  manner  as  our 
MSS.  represents  Amra  Bhojdngan,  the  Pdndya  general,  to  have  done 
in  the  reign  of  Ari  Vari  deva.  Oamban's  date  does  not  enable  us  to 
fix  that  of  Rdjendra*s  accession  to  the  Chola  throne,  but  there  are 
reasons  for  believing  it  to  have  been  but  a  short  time  previous  to  Cam- 
ban's  presentation  of  his  poem  in  886,  for  Mr.  Ellis  says  he  finished 
his  translation  in  the  reign  of  Rajendra,  while  a  legendary  history  of 
the  translation  \  represents  the  author  as  patronized  by  Kerik^la  Chola. 
It  cannot  be  now  shown  that  Kerikala  was  Rdjendra's  immediate  pre- 
decessor; one  list,  indeed,  places  Bhima  Chola'  between  them;  if 
Camban,  however,  presented  his  poem  soon  after  Rajendra's  accession, 
the  date  supplied  by  that  author,  the  date  of  our  MSS.,  and  the  victory 
over  "Mallen"  recorded  in  the  above-mentioned  inscription,  will  per- 
fectly coincide. 

A  list  of  Chola  kings,  given  in  a  series  of  chronological  tables  in 
one  of  the  M^Kenzie  papers',  gives  the  following  in  succession. 

Reigned 

No.  18.  Vikrama  Chola 

19.  Kulottunga  Chola 

20.  Rdjendra  Chola 

21.  Vira  Chola 
22    Vishnu  Varma,  or 

Vishnu  Bellala  41  940     .     1018 

23.  Deva  Bellala,  or 

DevaPullan  40  980     .     1058 

24.  Hrudia?  Pullan  40  1020     .     1098 

In  speaking  of  lUjendm,  this  MSS.  refers  to  Camban's  presentation 
of  his  poem  in  a.d.  886,  thus  offering  corroborative  proof  of  the  time 
of  Rdjendra's  reign.  We  find  also  three  of  the  above  names  in  the 
same  order,  in  "  a  poetical  account  of  the  actions  of  Vikrama,  Kulot- 
tun^  and  Rajendra  Chola*,"  which  shows  that  so  far  this  succession 
was  received  by  other  Hindu  authors. 

But  whatever  weight  may  be  attached  to  the  foregoing  obser- 
vations,  there  are  other  reasons  for  believing  that  Rdjendra  was  the 

1  Wilson's  M^Kenzie  Cfttalogue,  voL  L^  p.  16S.  «  Appendix,  No.  6. 

■  "  VanOar,  Ac.,**  in  Wilson's  M*Kenzie  Catalogue,  vol.  u.  clvL,  No.24.  See 
Appendix,  Na  iii 

«  WU8on*B  M*Kenzie  Catalogue,  voL  L,  p.  196. 
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and  also  for  upholding  oh  correct  the  ern  {usaigned 
Wilson  sajs,  **  Rajendra  Cbola  appears  to  have  heen 
a  TtLty  digtiDgni^hed  member  of  the  dynusiy,  and  his  inscriptions 
daMTibe  him  as  victor  ovor  the  P^ndyan  and  Chera  princes  and  those 
iii  Utkalm  jiDil  Vir^t.  He  is  said  even  to  have  undertaken  maritime 
I  agjmamoiia,  and  embarking  on  board  ship  to  have  subdued  YelankL  or 
CejIciD,  fCalinga,  or  the  northern  part  of  the  Cororaandel  coast,  Gaur 
Beo|;a].  These  are  no  doubt  exaggerations,  but  they  leave  it 
[  likely  that  Rajendra  was  a  prince  of  more  power  than  any  Chola 
i  ooold  have  enjoyed  after  the  Yiidava  and  Bellala  Rajas  had 
ndancyf  and  thi^  consideration  confimis  his  living  in  the  ninth 
foeninry*."  The  ^hort  notice  of  Vijaya  Riiya  Aditya  in  our  MSS., 
iii^ht  appear  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  a  great  conqueror  exhi- 
bited In  the  foregoing  quotation,  but  allowing  for  possible  exaggeration 
in    '  r.  the  diflerences  will  he  found  to  consij?t  rather  in  omi»- 

fioi  I  contradictions,  for  notwithstanding  the  nieagreness  of  the 

tniumtation  supplied  by  oar  MSS.  with  respect  to  the  Chola  conqueror 
i»f  Cbern,  it  is  clear  that  ho  must  have  Wen  a  very  pt»werful  prince, 
ihtingh  all  that  the  c<»Tupiler  seems  to  have  deemed  warthy  of  mention, 
is  the  conquest  of  Chera  and  Karnata,  and  the  charitable  grantjs  made 
holding  all  other  conquests  of  this  prince  unworthy  of  notice  in 
^account  of  Chera.  At  any  rate  the  omission  cannot  be  deemed  to 
oonlradir^t  the  inscriptions,  nor  to  disprove  the  identity  of  Rujendra  and 
Vijaya  Raya  Aditya,  whose  date,  and  consequently  that  of  the  subjn- 
^tiion  of  Chera  by  the  Chola  monarchs,  may  therefore  be  readily 
ftdsuitteii  lo  have  been  the  end  of  the  ninth  century. 

Of  Vira  Chola  or  VSra  Chola  N6rayana  (No,  30  in  our  MSS.),  we 
liATe  ft  grant  dated  in  the  ninth  year  nf  his  reign,  in  which  he  is  styled 
Vh%  Chola  Vim  Ndrdyana,  thu>s  confirming  the  statement  of  our  MSS. 
iritli  respect  to  his  title,  **thiit,  being  a  stealous  follower  of  Vishnu,  he 
Wftd  CftJled  Nitriyana/'  Of  the  two  following  kings,  namely,  Dd»(K 
iiin  tknA  Parandaka,  no  traces  can  be  elsewhere  discovered ;  we  have 
a  grant  rlated  in  the  twentieth  year  of  **  Deva  R^ja  Chola,"  which  name 
is  nn  doubt  identical  with  the  Divya  Raya  of  our  MSS.  (No,  32). " 

Mr,  EIUh  presents   us  with  a  gnint  of  "  Tribhiivana  V'ira  Deva 

Chok,'*  whom  he  statai, "  following  a  tolerably  correct  list  of  the  Cbola 

to  l> »       ^       '   the  thirty-eighth  prince   of  the  line,  and  fifth  in 

oo  1 1  (dm;  of  thi?^  Tribhuvana  Vlra  Deva  Chola  there 

affi  iitaiiy  other  gntnts  extant  in  the  M^Keneie  Collection  of  iuscrip- 

tiofw.     Tkiu  grant  ha*  been  assigned  to  '•  Vira  Chola"'  (No,  30),  but 


»   WiU»(m'»M'Ken2ie  CatAlugM;,  p.  LXJtxvm. 
•  liaa.  fti  Ea*t  India  Houst%  '  IK,  vol  I,  p    l«l. 
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there  seems  to  be  good  reason  for  giving  it  to  An  Van  deya  (No.  34). 
It  most  be  observed,  that  the  thirtieth  king  is  called  in  our  list  Vlra 
Chola  and  Vira  Chola  Nir&yana,  and  as  before-mentioned  we  have 
notice  of  a  grant  in  which  he  is  known  by  the  latter  title;  the  word 
'^deva''  nowhere  occurs  in  connection  with  his  name;  bnt  in  Ari  Vari 
deca  we  have  it  distinctly,  the  name  Ari  Van  being  possibly  a  different 
appellation,  or  a  wrong  rendering  of  "Hari  Vira."     This  grant  of 
Tribhiivana  Vira-deva  Chola  informs  ns,  that  he  "  triumphed  over  the 
crowned  head  of  Pdndya,"  this  could  hardly  apply  to  the  Vira  Chola 
(No.  30)  of  our  list,  for  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  remark  of  oar 
MSS.,  which  says,  "  he  and  the  Pdndya  lUja  both  conquered  many 
desas,"  that  Vira  Chola  was  in  alliance  with  the  Pdndya  king;  the 
statement,  however,  is  perfectly  applicable  to  Ari  Van  deva.     The 
Vira  deva  of  the  grant,  was  according  to  Mr.  Ellis,  fifth  in  succession 
from  Rdjendra,  and  Ari  Vari  deva  is  in  our  MSS.  fifth  in  succession 
from  Vijaya  lUya  Aditya,  whom  we  have  endeavoured  to  identify 
with  Rdjendra.     If  the  list  upon  which  Mr.  Ellis  stated  that  Vira  deva 
was  the  fifth  prince  after  lUjendra  be  correct,  the  date  of  the  grant 
will  also  agree  with  the  era  of  Ari  Vari  deva;  it  is  dated  in  the  thirty- 
seventh  year  of  the  reign,  and   Mr.  Ellis,  reckoning  at  the  rate  of 
eighteen  years  for  each  of  the  four  kings  intervening  between  lUjendra 
and  Vira  deva,  and  adding  the  total  to  a.d.  886,  the  date  of  Rdjendra 
as  given  by  Camban,  places  Vira  deva's  accession  in  a.d.  958 ;  adding 
to  that  thirty-seven  years  for  the  grant,  we  arrive  at  a.d.  995.     In  this 
calculation,  Mr.  Ellis  has  allowed  no  time  to  lUjendra  after  Camban  s 
presentation  of  his  poem  in  886,  but  as  we  have  evidence  from  a  grant 
that  Rdjendra  reigned  thirty  years,  and  as  Camban  appears,  as  before 
observed,  to  have  presented  his  poem  shortly  after  Rdjendra*s  accession 
to  the  Chola  throne,  it  will  not  be  unreasonable  that,  placing  the  time 
which  Rdjendra  may  be  supposed  to  have  reigned  after  the  grant, 
dated  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  reign,  against  that  which  had  elapsed 
before  the  date  given  by  Camban,  we  should  add  the  whole  thirty 
years  of  Rdjendra's  grant  to  this  calculation,  which  will  bring  us  down 
to  1025;  and  Ari  Vari  Deva,  as  will  be  presently  shown,  died  in  1058. 
Two  important  inscriptions  of  the  Chalukya  dynasty,  procured  by 
Mr.  Walter  Elliot,  and  described  in  the  Society's  Journal  *,  throw  some 
light  upon  the  portion  of  our  MSS.  which  relates  to  Ari  Vari  deva. 
These  inscriptions  are  dated  Sal.  981  and  993  (a.d.  1059  and  1071); 
the  first  is  a  grant  by  the  Chalukya  sovereign,  Someswara  L,  who  is 
styled  "the  Narendra  of  the  Chola  race,"  of  some  lands  at  Savanur  to 
his  general  upon  the  latter*s  returning  from  a  successful  attack  upon 

»  Vol.  iv.,  p.  la. 
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ola  kingrlom ;  the  general  U  4*tyled  the  humbler,  among  other 
and  place*,  of  Bhujdtiga,.     The  second  inscription,  which  ex- 
the  reason  of  tlie  attack  upon  the  Chola  dominions,  mentioned 
^-t  in*cription,  i«  a  grant  to  a  new  temple  at  Fulikara  nagarn, 
I  '  mc«wafa;  the  former  temple  is  said  to  have  been  dcBtroyed 

mlnag  with  many  other  Jaina  temples^  by  *'  the  outcast  Pandi  Choi, 
wba  ^md  forsaken  his  usual  course,  and  left  off  practicing  the  virtue  of 
hm  fmcev"  in  an  inva^irm  which  he  made  up<jn  the  Belavel  desa,  or  level 
baiis  of  Kfim^ta,  helong-ing  to  the  Chalukya  monarch ;  it  also  informs  us, 
tlal  he  was  afterwa rdf*  defeated  an d  k  11 1  ed  by  t  he  C hal  ukya  forces.  This 
Mtack  upon  tlie  Chitlukya  dominiouj«,  is  evidently  part  of  the  eipe- 
which  our  MSS.  attributes  to  Ari  Van  deva,  and  the  Bhnjdnga, 
wa*  ecmfjmsred,  ii*  clearly  the  Amra  Bhojdnga  of  our  MSS.  general 
of  the  Cbola  forces,  who  Ls  stated  to  have  come  over  to  that  king  from 
tlj<?  FiiiMiya  ruler ;  thi»  circumstance,  and  the  amity  which  existed  in 
the  Ivtler  jjart  of  Ari  Vari'e  reign  betweeti  the  P/mdya  ami  Chola 
nuy  have  led  to  the  latter  bebg  ealletl  in  the  above  cited 
ti>n  **  Piiiidi  ChoL"  The  Chola  monarch  who  was  killed,  appears 
the  inMrriptionft  to  have  l»een  he  who  made  the  attack,  and  aa  the 
iption  which  lirj^t  recorcL?  the  victory  is  dated  1059,  we  mnst  place 
ihfidisiih  of  Ari  Van  deva  in  a.d.  10.58.  Our  MSS.  assigns  no  reason 
iw  not  oontiniiinp  the  history  of  the  Chola  kings  after  Ari  Vari  deva, 
hot  comnwmrr.s  immediately  upon  the  Belhila  dynasty;  the  loss  of  the 
Cbcm  and  Kamiita  dcsa?,  wa«!  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  thia  ce^ssation 
in  tU  notice  of  the  Chola  HajaB,  and  these  ingeriptiond  eati^factorily 

-  mention*  agrant  by  Ari  Varl  deva  in  a,  D.  1004,  which  would 
ciioir  bim  to  have  reigned  fifty-four  years,  if  we  are  right  in  placing 
U«  deiUh  in  1058 ;  his  reign,  ae  shown  by  the  grant  of  *'  Vira  deva/*  and 
|||0  nu^itude  of  his  expeditions,  must  certainly  have  been  a  long  one. 
Caoj^idcriug  then  the  year  a.d.  1058,  as  conclusively  determined  to 
h<i  that  4tf  Ari  Vari'H  death,  we  may  endeavour  to  measure  the  others 
liy  it^  with  the  view  to  itsccrtain  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Chera  by 
tbe  Chuia  kings;  reckoning  bci^kwanis  from  a.d.  1058,  and  allowing 


Ti>  V\m  d«va  (Ari  Van  deva)  according  to  his  grant 

|T  "  "    'fi  his  gnuit 

11  img  to  his  grant  thirty  years  after  Cam- 

han'i)  dato  HH6,  leaving  for  his  reign  after  a,ii.  DOO 

Ad4  <ii^ht<H?n  years  to  each  of  the  other  three  kings 
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Total     1 27 
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This  total  being  deducted  from  1058,  leaves  a.d.  931  as  the  date  of 
the  conquest.  But  when  we  consider  that  in  the  above  calculation  we 
have  allowed  to  two  of  the  kings  (viz.,  Ari  Vari  deva  and  Divya 
Raja),  no  time  after  the  dates  of  their  grants,  though  the  former  is 
supposed  to  have  reigned  fifty-four  years;  and  further,  when  the 
adjustment  of  points  so  corroborated,  rests  on  average  calculation,  and 
we  refer  to  the  length  of  reign  assigned  by  the  chronological  list, 
quoted  from  the  M'Kenzie  MSS.  to  three  of  the  above  kings  (viz., 
Rajendra,  Vira  Chola,  and  Divya  Raya) ;  we  may  without  much  risk 
allow  the  thirty-one  years  to  be  distributed  among  the  six  kings,  and 
thus  place  the  conquest  in  a.d.  900.  Such  an  addition,  although  it 
would  make  the  average  duration  of  their  reigns  above  that  which  is 
usual,  will,  nevertheless,  not  render  it  extravagant  nor  unparalleled. 
The  reigns  of  the  Bell41a  kings  give,  upon  the  whole,  an  average  of 
nearly  thirty  years  to  a  reign. 

Our  MSS.  informs  us,  that  Vira  Chola  (No.  30),  conquered  the 
Rajah  of  Ceylon;  and  Mr.  Ellis's  grant  says,  that  Vira  deva  Chola 
(or,  as  we  suppose,  Ari  Vari  deva  No.  34),  triumphed  over  "  Madura, 
Izham,  Caruviir  and  the  crowned  head  of  P&ndyan :"  Izham  being  a 
Tamil  name  of  Ceylon.  Various  attacks  upon  Ceylon  are  recorded  in 
the  Bauddha  annals  of  the  island,  as  given  to  us  by  the  Hon.  G.  Tur- 
nour,  in  his  "  Epitome  of  the  History  of  Ceylon ;"  in  this  work,  one 
invasion  by  the  Chola  forces  is  placed  about  a.d.  990,  and  another  in 
A.D.  1059;  but  the  very  scanty  notice  which  our  MSS.  supplies  upon 
this  point,  does  not  enable  us  to  decide  satisfactorily  when,  and  by 
whom,  these  invasions  were  made;  we  may  however  readily  admit 
that  expeditions  against  Ceylon  were  undertaken  by  one  or  more  of 
the  Chola  monarchs  recorded  in  our  MSS. 

From  the  preceding  notices  we  learn  with  tolerable  certainty,  that 
a  race  of  kings  ruled  the  country  of  Chera  from  a  very  early  age,  and 
during  several  centuries;  that  though  the  earliest  date  to  which  we  can 
consistently  trace  the  recorded  dynasty  be  the  fourth  or  fifth  century,  we 
learn  from  Ptolemy  that  the  kingdom  had  existence  in  the  first ;  and 
the  appellation  of  Vedar  Rajas,  or  huntsmen,  given  in  our  MSS.  to 
the  line  whoso  last  monarch  was  vanquished  by  the  Chola  king,  Vijaya 
Rdya  Aditya  Varma,  would  suggest  that  although  the  royal  annals  do 
not  go  so  far  back,  the  dynasty  who  were  extinguished  by  the  Chola 
monarchs  in  the  tenth  century,  were  a  race  of  aboriginal  princes  who 
ruled  the  country  before  the  invasions  from  the  north.  That  at  no 
very  advanced  period  they  added  a  considerable  portion  of  ancient 
Kam&ta  to   their  dominions,  and  resided  at  T&lak&d  in   that  desa- 
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Ttmt  nhont  the  year  a.i>.  900»  or  a  little  later,  their  possessions  we 
c«/n«|ucrrfl  and  annexetl  to  tbo  CLola  ilominious,  under  which  djrnasty' 
tb^ry  continued  for  upwards  of  a  century  until  a.d.  1058.  That  the 
Ohola  princes  must,  during  the  eubjugation  of  these  countries  to  their 
mk^  have  Iwen  very  powerful;  their  neighbour,  the  Pandya  king, 
»{i{iefun8  to  have  Held  hie  throne  towards  the  end  of  the  period,  most 
pnihMj  as  a  tributjiry  prince.  That  tliey  undertook  inaritiuie  aggrea- - 
dons  upon  the  inland  of  Ceylon,  and  that  they  carried  their  amif^a! 
eoosidenible  distance  to  the  northward  of  Chola,  is  clear  from  the 
'^^^Mlnkya  inscriptions,  which  reprei*ent  them  aa  degtroying  the  Jaina 
Lfl  at  Lakmeswar'.  Their  attack  upon  the  dominions  of  the  Cha- 
Ittkya  princes  professing  the  Jaina  faith,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
Jftinm  temples,  appears  to  have  aroused  both  political  and  religious 
feeliog:^  against  them^  and  to  have  led  to  an  attack  upon  them  by  the 
lukya  dynaj?ty,  which  ended  in  the  death  of  the  Chola  king,  and 
I  of  those  districtb  which  form  the  subject  of  the  present  paper. 
f  eeeaation  of  any  notice  in  our  MSS.  of  the  Chola  monarchs  after 
ili  Van  deva  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  us  that  he  was  the  la.st  Chola 
king  who  governed  the  Chera  and  Kamata  desas;  and  the  Clmlukym ' 

eriptioDs  clearly  j>oiut  out  the  reaj^on  for  the  loss  of  those  couutries, 
rkich  our  MSS.  ha<l  left  unexplained. 

The  confusion  which  must  necessarily  have  followed  such  a  signal 
▼lelofy  as  the  Chalukya  inscriptions  commemorate,  led  to  a  total  dis- 
regmrd  of  any  superior  power  by  the  chieftains  of  the  Chera  and  Kar- 
oiCa  deeae;  for  the  eontinuatioo  of  our  MSS.  informs  us,  that  those 
IMUTiQeea  were  in  the  **  poBseaaiou  of  Poligars,  who  lately  were  paying  , 
Irilrale  to  the  Chola  Rajas  r"  such  a  state  of  things  was  not  likely  nor 
desitined  to  Isist.  long,  for  a  dynasty  arose  from  the  anarchy,  which 
Jed  the  centre  of  the  peninsula  for  two  centuries  and  upwards ;  this 
the  Belli  hi  or  Hoyi^ala  dynasty,  the  founder  of  which  appears  to 
li&ve  e«(tablishod  himself  at  T^akad,  and  although  considerable  oppo- 
9iti«>ti  w<»uid  seem  to  have  been  given  to  him,  bis  power  became  pretty 
finoly  ejftablished  in  a  few  years,  for  we  have  a  grant  of  this  dynasty 
ilr<l  A.n.  106J)*.  Karn?ita  and  part  of  the  Chera  deaa  were  the  chief 
sions  of  this  line  of  princes. 

'  is  a  little  to  tlic  south-west  of  Dharwur,  iu  the  soutbcm  AlaLratta 
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APPENDIX. 


Note. — In  the  following  listB  the  original  orthography  has  been  retained. 

1.  List  of  Chera  Kings  &om  ^^The  Vamsayali,  or  Genealogical 
Account  of  the  Djmasties  of  the  Ghola,  the  Chera^  and  the  Pandja 
Kings."     Wilson's  M'Kenzie  Catalogue^  vol.  ii.,  p.  cxxviii.,  No.  1. 

It  gives  first  a  list  of  thirty  rajas  who  lived  in  the  first  ages  of  the 
worlds  and  then  the  following  list  of  those  who  reigned  in  the  Kali  age. 

1.  Austaja  Pauttora  Cheran.  10.  Teerka  Yauttaora. 

2.  Yanauthe  Pauttora  Cheran.         11.  Teerta  Chatta  Cheran. 


3.  Vamsa  Paripaulaka  Pauttora 

Cheran. 

4.  Mungalakauma        Pauttora 

Cheran. 

5.  Seevadurma  Mottark. 

6.  Seelana. 

7.  Seevapava. 

8.  Sindoo  Lauraneya. 

9.  Yalavajana  Sumrastaka. 


12.  Auchoota  Pratapa. 

13.  Aucondita  Creety  Pratapa. 

14.  Vira  Rajendra. 

15.  Bhimeswara. 

16.  Neroomala  Sakara. 

17.  Punjaustara. 

18.  Jeeva  Pautaka. 

19.  Tiroomunja. 

20.  Kylasatta  Audunga. 


2.  List  of  Chola  Kings  from  the  same  paper;  forty-eight  ruled 
before  the  Kali  age,  and  the  following  eighteen  after. 


1.  Poonderick  Cholan. 

2.  Neelama  Chamala  vuma. 

3.  Daunavaraury. 

4.  Bhoopaurum  Titta. 

5.  Poovel  Vunda. 

6.  Punna  Sabiya  Cara. 

7.  Pauracoorumma. 

8.  Manoomeely  Yetta. 

9.  Chuntra  Cooladhi. 


10.  Sansara  Soodamany  Cholan. 

11.  Nauga  logam  Conda. 

12.  Audakeswara. 

13.  Cuncaupautarumen. 

14.  Cuncoodaumany. 

15.  Woottoorocau. 

16.  Sattooroo  Staya. 

17.  Creemeecutta. 

18.  Caunpraya. 


3.  List  of  Chola  Kings  from  a  "  Varalar,  or  Chronological  Account 
of  the  Kings  of  the  Kali  Yug."  Wilson's  M'Kenzie  Catalogue,  vol.  ii., 
p.  cLvi.,  No.  24. 


1.  Kerikala 

2.  Mandurantaka 

3.  Poowa  Chola 

4.  Pedda  Chola 


Reign.     Sal. 


56 


5.  Siddi  Bhoopala 

6.  Toyabeema 

7.  Tommasiddoo 


Reign. 
21 

Sal. 

77 

30 

107 

112 

to  178 
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Reign. 

8a1. 

Rei^    s*r. 

H, 

Tenwda  Cholan 

20 

108 

19. 

Ciilottonga 

40       789 

9. 

KelegiLiida 

21 

219 

20. 

Rajendra      (son-in- 

10. 

CltiJina  PoUan    . 

40 

259 

law)        . 

80       849 

11. 

Matwa  Malm  Raja 

40 

299 

21. 

Vim  Cbola      . 

50       899 

U. 

Peva  CLok 

60 

359 

22. 

Vi«hnu    Vamm, 

t>r 

la 

M  uuiedy  ganda  Cho 

Vi^hmi  Bellala 

41        940 

la,   aliatt     Triga^ 

2a 

Deva     Bellala, 

or 

Raja 

50 

409 

PuUan     . 

40       980 

14, 

Raja  Caserco 

70 

479 

24, 

Hnidia  Pullan 

40     1020 

15. 

CheiTTi  Chola 

HO 

559 

25. 

Jajastnha 

51     1071 

16. 

Fufima  Ca^ree 

50 

609 

26. 

Cliimdrasinha  . 

38     1109 

17. 

KajimIj  Raja 

GO 

669 

27. 

Neelakiinta 

40     1109 

la 

Vikrams 

80 

749 

<i 

'Then  cjoinmenoed  the  Rajara,** 

4.  Liat  of  Chola  Rajas  procnred  from  a  village  Accountant,  by 
Mr.  Bfielianaii.  Bnclianan'fi  Jcmmey-j  vol.  iii.,  p.  472.  Prinsep'e 
Tables,  No.  xl.,  p.  119, 


L  ITtlnga  Sholun* 
2l  CiilaluDg:a  Sholun* 

3.  Kiijendm  Sliulun. 

4.  Timmudi  Canda  Sholnn. 

5.  Carieal  Sholnn^ 

6.  Arundavan  Sboliin. 

7.  Womvuru  Shohm. 
$•  Sbayugun  Sholun. 
9.  MnnaUnda  Sholun* 

TO.  MaraiHKli  Canda  Sboluo. 

11.  V'^ acala  Sliol  im . 

12.  Alaperinda  Sholun. 
I  a  Tiraveratu  Sludun, 
14.  Arlennu    Cadama    Canday 

SKulun. 
*T'^*tal  of  the  Sholnn  Rajas  27,  who  reigned  534  years.** 

F5.  Trotn    the   Chola    Mahatniya.     Wilson's    M'KenKic  Collection, 

>i«i  pw  18L     Prini^o|»'.s  Tablei.',  xxiii.,  p.  121  *. 

Retgn^.  RoigDed. 

^1.  Knlotnnga  ,90  3.  SajBisekhara  .     70 

S»  Dcva  Chola  .60  4.  Siva  linga  .  87 

>  Tbo  ymn  of  theif  reigns  are  added  from  a  MBS,  translalion  of  the  origbal 
Wilflon*s  M *Keiizie  CatAlogucv  ▼«>h  ii*>  p*  oucviii.  No.  14. 


15»  Jeyuni  Canda  Sholun. 

16.  Kirimi  Canda  Sholaii. 

17.  Toudamau  Shtdun. 

18.  Biid<Iuni  Ciittum  Sholun. 

19.  Shoniuman  Sbolun. 

20.  Ghin^ui  Conda  Shohm. 

21.  Sundra  Pandia  Sholun. 

22.  Pottapn  Sholun. 

23.  Shingu  Wullanda  Sholun. 

24.  Deva  Sholun. 

25.  Shavnabntti  Sholun. 

26.  Vim  Sholun. 

27.  Shayngarn  Sholnn. 
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5.  Vfra 

6.  Kerikdla    . 

7.  Bhima 

8.  Rdjardjendra 

9.  Viramdrtanda 
10.  Kfrttivarddhana 


Reigned.  Reigned, 


87  11.  Vijaya 

,90  12.  Kanaka 

.     70  13.  Sundara 

.     78  14.  Kalakala 

.     66  15.  Kalydna 

.77  16.  Bhadra 


6C 
.  70 
.  60 
.  70 
.  54 
.     70 


6.  The  "Chola  desa  Parvika  Cheritra,"  Wilson's  Catalogue,  vol.  i., 
p.  187,  says  there  were  forty-four  princes,  but  does  not  give  them. 
It  makes  Kulottunga  the  last  of  the  forty-four,  and  a  contemporary 
of  Kamban.  The  list  of  sixteen  is  noticed,  and  a  Pattira  Chola  is 
given  as  the  last  prince  of  that  line. 

7.  Chola  Kings  mentioned  in  the  "  Supplementary  MSS."  TayWs 
Historical  MSS.,  vol.  i.,  p.  197. 

Parakirama  Soren,  reigned  thirty  years. 
Kulottunga,  his  son,  forty  years. 
Panjala,  his  son,  thirty-five  years. 
Loga  retshaga,  his  son,  thirty  years. 

The  first  obtained  Chola  by  conquest  from  Pandya,  the  last  lost  it 
again. 

8.  Princes  mentioned  in  the  "  Madura  Sthala  puranam."  Taylor's 
Historical  MSS.,  vol.  i.,  p.  73,  80,  96;  ii.  p.  69. 

Kerikala,  contemporary  with  Rajasekhara  Pdndyun. 
Kadu   Vettiya,   contemporary  with   Kulopushana    and   Rajendra 
Pdndyan. 

Vikrama,  contemporary  with  Vamsa  Sekhara  Pdndyan. 

9.  Taylors  Analysis  of  the  M'Kenzie  Collection,  p.  130.  From 
"  An  Account  of  the  Chola  Rajas." 

Vayal  Varzi  Aditta  Cholan.  Kribala  Cholan. 

Suba  Cholan.  Vithi  Vidangam,  entitled  Bhd- 

Varaguna  Cholan.  pdla  Cholan,  or  Cari  Cauda 

Pugerh  Cholan.  Cholan. 

10.  From  the  "Appendix  to  Taylor's  Analysis,"  p.  135. 
Uttunga  Cholan.  Ala  peranta  Cholan. 
Kulottunga  Cholan.  Vara-guna  Cholan. 
Tirumudi  Cholan.  Ala  peranta  Cholan. 
Aruntapa  Cholan.  Ariloru  kadamai  kondai  Cholan. 
Rajendra  Cholan.  Anantana  Cholan. 
Manunithi  Cholan.  Cadu-vetti  Cholan. 
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11.  Another  list  of  twenty-three  kings  is  mentioned  in  Taylor's 
Analysis,  p.  135,  bnt  not  given;  the  last  of  the  race  is  said  to  have 
been  Can  CaU  Cholan. 


12.  List  of  Chola  Rajas,  from  " 
Wilson's  M'Kenzie  Catalogne,  vol.  ii., 


The  Rajas  of  the  Foot 
p.  cxxix.,  No.  28. 


1.  Rajendra 

Reigned. 
.     71 

10.  Swama  Chola     . 

Reigned. 
.     20 

2.  Madaya  Midona 

. 

31 

11.  Vootoonga 

.     21 

3.  PandavaChol 

60 

12.  Teeranoota 

.     21 

4.  ViraChol    . 

. 

51 

la  Tarenda 

.     41 

5.  Deya  Chola 

29 

14.  Teeroomaragunda 

.     19 

6.  Chenneea     . 

. 

40 

15.  Marconda  . 

.     45 

. 

30 

16.  Vorayoor  . 

.     20 

8.  Cnlottnnga 

. 

41 

17.  CaricaU      . 

.     41 

9.  Tondaman  Chakn 

tvarti 

60 

18.  Raja  Cholan 

.     53 
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Art.  II. — On  the  Bock-Cut  Templet  of  India^  by  JAinv 
Feboqsson,  Esa. 

Bead,  December  5,  1843. 

There  are  few  objects  of  antiquarian  research  that  have  attracted 
more  attention  from  the  learned  in  Europe,  than  the  history  and  pur- 
poses of  the  Cave  Temples  of  India,  but  if  we  except  the  still  unex- 
plained antiquities  of  Mexico,  I  know  none  regarding  which  so  little 
that  is  satisfactory  has  been  elicited,  or  about  which  so  many,  and 
such  discordant  opinions  exist :  and  while  the  age  of  every  building  of 
Greece  and  Rome  is  known  with  the  utmost  precision,  and  the  dates 
of  even  the  Egyptian  monuments  ascertained  with  almost  as  much  cer- 
tainty as  those  of  mediaeval  cathedrals,  still  all  in  India  is  darkness 
and  uncertainty,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  work  on  architecture  pub- 
lished, or  lecture  read,  which  does  not  commence  by  a  comparison 
between  the  styles  of  India  and  Egypt,  and  after  pointing  out  a  simi- 
larity which  seems  to  be  an  established  point  of  faith  in  Europe, 
though  in  reality  no  two  styles  are  more  discordant,  the  author 
generally  proceeds  to  doubt  which  is  the  more  ancient  of  the  two,  and 
in  most  cases  ascribes  the  palm  of  antiquity  to  the  Indian  as  the  proto- 
type. Yet,  in  truth,  Egypt  had  ceased  to  be  a  Nation  before  the 
earliest  of  the  cave  temples  was  excavated,  and  if  we  except  the  copies 
of  earlier  structures  erected  by  the  Ptolemies  and  Caesars,  there  is 
nothing  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  which  does  not  belong  to  a  different 
and  far  more  ancient  epoch  than  anything  in  India. 

Had  Mr.  James  Prinsep  lived  to  continue  for  a  few  years  longer 
the  researches  which  he  commenced,  and  continued  with  such  success, 
he  probably  would  have  succeeded  in  raising  the  veil  which  still 
shrouds  in  obscurity  the  antiquities  of  India;  and  though  he  has  done 
much,  and  perhaps  more  than  any  one  who  preceded  him,  he  was 
called  away  before  his  work  was  complete,  and  no  one  in  India  has 
since  attempted  to  follow  up  the  task  he  had  proposed  to  himself. 
The  spirit  and  enthusiasm  he  infused  into  all  around  him  has  died  with 
him,  and  the  subject  of  Indian  antiquities  relapsed  into  the  former 
state  of  hopeless  neglect. 

The  only  attempt  I  am  aware  of  to  do  any  thing  to  follow  up 
Mr.  Prinsep's  discoveries  is  that  of  Dr.  Bird,  of  Bombay,  who,  while 
the  spirit  was  strong  in  India,  commenced  the  task  of  copjring  all  the 
inscriptions  in  the  cave  temples  on  his  side  of  India,  and  getting  draw- 
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I  hj  aome  Portuguese  assistants  ho  had,  of  their  oTchitecture. 
I  was  in  Bombay  id  1839,  his  work  wa^  in  the  press,  and 
belicying  that  it  would  goon  he  published,  and  that  hi»^  ie^rtimoDy  on 
)  subject  would  be  more  valuable  than  niine,  and  probably  suffieient 
Ettlitjfy  curiosity,  I  abandoned  the  idea  of  publiithiug  my  views  on  the 
cubioei  \  liut  when  I  revi^ted  Bombay  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year 
work  still  in  the  press,  and  ^nth  apparently  about  the 
of  its  being  publiiihe*!  now,  as  there  was  four  years  ago. 
I  hare  been  lljerefore  induced  to  put  the  following  remarks  on  paf>er, 
fvmg  the  subject  to  be  one  that  could  scarcely  fail  to  l»e  of  interest 
^ibo  Society.  And  I  do  this  not  with  any  idea  of  anticipating  or 
feretlalliiig  Dr*  Birds  work  to  which  I  would  willingly  give  prece- 
ikmoo  if  1  saw  any  chance  of  its  being  published ;  but,  because,  as  1 
bdiein^  our  modes  of  research  to  have  been  totally  diflVreut^  the  one 
Buy  throw  light  on  the  other,  and  if  I  ain  not  mistaken  in  what  he 
ioki  me  of  his  work^  they  cannot  interfere.  His  conclusions  are  drawn 
prtncipally  from  the  inscriptions  and  written  authorities^  while  mine 
been  arrived  at  almost  entirely  from  a  critical  survey  of  the 
Miles,  and  a  careful  comparison  of  one  cave  with  another,  and 
with  th«  different  structural  buildings  in  their  neighbourhood,  the  dates 
Lwhich  are,  at  lea^t  approximatively  known.  A  combination  of  both 
metho<ls  of  research  is  necessary  to  settle  any  point  definitely; 
hit  ib«?  inscriptions  will  not  certainly  by  tbemselves  answer  that  pur* 
pttafy  for  in  many  instances  they  were  out  long  subsequent  to  the  ascer- 
tmimi  date  of  the  oave,  as  in  the  Ganesa  Gumpha^  at  Cuttack;  and  I 
have  aliK>  rea^>n  to  imspect^  that,  in  some  instances  at  least,  the  Bud- 
iDii^ts  affected  an  older  character  as  more  sacred,  as  we  6ometinies  use 
<M  English  letten-  n  mcMJem  inscriptions.  Unless,  therefore,  they 
f«iitai]i  names  that  can  be  identified  in  some  of  the  lists  we  pof^esfi,  or 
dalen,  tiie  inferences  they  lead  to,  cannot  in  all  cases  be  relied  upon ; 
and  except  the  Behar  caves  1  am  not  aware  of  any,  where  the  names 
liavo  licen  at  all  cattsfactorily  identified;  and  I  do  not  know  of  any 
flingle  cave  inscription  bearing  a  date  from  an  ascertained  era.  Still 
lbs  ixLMrrtptions  form  a  most  essential  part  of  the  inquiry;,  but  one 
tliat  I  bad  neither  leisure  nor  learning  sufficient  to  devote  myself  to ; 
and  tliiiugh  1  must  consequently  admit  the  imperfection  of  my  labours 
finim  tilts  cause,  I  had  other  advantages  for  prosecuting  the  inquiry  that 
!  bdlim  to  the  lot  of  few }  for  in  the  various  journeys  I  undertook  I 
maliled  to  visit  almost  all  the  rock-cut  Temples  of  India,  from 

OnBpfaa,  IB  the  local  dcaignation  for  a  OAve  at  Cuttuck;  gurbtia  or  gkrbha^ 
•fvalil  I  WUeve  be  more  oorn^rt. 
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those  of  Cattack  and  Mahavellipore '  on  the  east  coast^  to  those  of  Ellora 
and  Salsette  on  the  western  side ;  and  there  are  few  buildings  or  cities 
of  importance  in  India  which  I  have  not  at  one  time  or  other  been  aJble 
to  visit  and  examine.  I  had  besides  the  advantage,  that  as  all  mj 
joumies  were  undertaken  for  the  sole  purpose  of  antiquarian  researoh, 
I  was  enabled  to  devote  my  whole  and  undivided  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  all  my  notes  and  sketches  were  made  with  only  one  object 
in  view,  that  of  ascertaining  the  age  and  object  of  these  hitherto  mys- 
terious structures.  Whereas,  most  of  those  who  have  hitherto  written 
on  the  subject,  though  drawing  and  writing  better  than  I  can  pretend 
to  do,  have  only  visited  the  caves  and  temples  incidentally  while 
travelling  on  other  avocations;  and  none  that  I  know  of,  have  been 
able  to  embrace  so  extensive  a  field  of  research  as  I  have. 

I  hope,  therefore,  it  will  be  understood,  that  the  following  remarks 
are  not  offered  as  the  result  of  much  learning  or  deep  research,  bat 
simply  as  the  practical  experience  of  an  architect  in  a  favorite  brandi 
of  his  study. 

In  a  short  paper  as  the  present  is  intended  to  be,  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  enter  into  all  the  arguments  that  may  be  urged  for  and  against 
the  various  disputed  points  of  Indian  and  Buddhist  chronology;  and 
though  I  am  aware  that  I  may  often  appear  dogmatical  in  stating  my 
conclusions,  without  adducing  the  reasoning  from  which  they  have  been 
arrived  at,  I  do  not  think  I  can  be  too  concise,  at  least,  in  the  first 
instance,  and  if  any  point  appears  to  be  of  sufficient  interest  to  the 
Society,  I  can  afterwards  add  more  detail  than  my  limits  at  present 
admit  of.  I  shall  at  the  same  time  try  to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible, 
all  hypothetical  matter,  and  state  merely  what  bears  directly  on  the 
subject  under  consideration,  and  that  as  succinctly  as  possible ;  and  I 
shall  be  less  tempted  to  digress,  as  I  have  for  some  time  past  intended 
publishing  a  series  of  views,  illustrative  of  this  subject,  accompanied 
by  a  volume  of  letter-press,  in  which  I  shall  have  abundant  opportu- 
nity of  stating  all  these  views  at  length.  That  I  may,  howeyer,  be 
understood  in  the  following  remarks,  I  will  state  here  the  principal 

*  There  are  various  ways  of  spelling  and  pronoundng  the  name  of  this  place. 
The  most  popular,  and  the  one  by  which  it  is  generally  known  in  Europe^  is  Maha- 
balipooram,  "  The  city  of  the  great  Bali  ;**  but  which  is  now  generally  allowed  to 
be  incorrect,  though  adopted  with  a  slight  variation  of  spelling  by  Meana.  Cham- 
ber and  Goldingham.  Mr.  Babington  calls  it  Mahamalaipor,  ^*  The  city  of  Uie 
great  mountain,**  having  found  it  so  called  in  a  Tamul  inscription  there. 

Locally,  it  is  called  Mahavellipore,  Maveliveram,  Mailumm,  &o.  I  have 
throughout  this  pi4>er  adopted  the  first^  as  most  resembling  its  popular  namei, 
without  pretending  to  any  etymological  correctness^  or  to  any  hypolheeiB  regarding 
its  origin  or  history. 
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I  Lave  arrivetl  at  regarding  the  religion  of  India,  without 
enteri^  on  the  grounds  on  whirli  ihpy  were  forinod,  or  the  rea^ning 
lyr  which  they  are  supporte<l< 

Tht*  fifBt  i*.  That  prior  to  thoadvtuit  of  the  prcn  rit  Buddha,  a  Brah- 
Putcjil  religion  existed  in  the  country,  a  deiistiial  tlr*,- worship,  very 
notike  tlie  present  religion  bearing  that  name.  That  contemporary 
wtth  tbj£  a  BuddUbticaJ  religion  abo  exi^t^d,  differing  but  little  from 
tlie  other,  probably  two  forms  of  the  same  religion.  The  former  has 
estitrely  perished,  and  Buddhism,  as  we  now  know  it,  owes  its  origin  to 
Gotmiui  Baddha,  the  son  of  Saddodana;  and  was  either  an  entirely 
new  form  given  to  the  pre-existing  religions,  or  what  is  more  probable,  a 
refi>nn  r»f  bnth,  meant  probably  to  amalgjmiate  the  two.  It  could  not 
however  have  ditiered  much  from  th(3  Brahnianiam  of  those  days,  as 
w©  find  the  kings  and  ficople  changing  backwards  and  forwards,  from 
tme  to  the  other,  without  difficulty  or  excitement;  and  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Greeks  and  in  native  records,  we  often  find  it  difticnlt  to 
fiiiftiuguifeh  between  the  one  and  the  other, 

2nd.  It  appears  also  certain  that  the  correct  date  for  Sakya  Buddha 
obtaining  Nirvana  was  543  B.a  The  principal  authority  opposed  to 
tHia  date  are  the  trans* Himalayan  chronologies,  which  generally  concur 
in  placing  bim  about  five  hundred  years  earlier.  They,  however,  contain 
their  own  refutation,  (though  I  have  never  observed  it  pointed  out,)  inas- 
V  all  place  the  event  in  the  reign  (if  Ajatasatta,  and  place 
more  than  one  hundred  years  after.  Whereas,  the  date  of 
the  latter  is  perfectly  asoortaiuefl  to  be  about  250  b.c.  ;  and  of  the 
former,  not  many  years  from  when  the  Ceylonese  authorities  place  it. 

3rd,  Tbat  from  the  time  of  Asoka  till  the  destruction  of  the 
Aoilbra  dynasty  of  Magadha  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century, 
Buddhiitm  wa«  the  principal  religion  in  the  north  of  India,  though  in 
the  »viutb  it  never  seems  to  have  obtained  a  permanent  footing,  where 
ihe  Brabmanical  religion  still  prevailed,  and  during  the  time  of  Buddhist 
vapremacy  in  the  north,  that  form  uf  it  was  elaborated  which  flowing 
tiack  on  the  parent  country  existt^  in  tbe  form  we  now  find  it. 

Wttli  regard  to  tbe  antiquity  of  the  monuments,  all  that  is  here 
aaccawry  to  state  is,  that  the  oldest  relics  of  whose  existence  I  am 
aware  aif^  the  Laths,  bearing  the  inscriptions  of  Asoka,  dating  from 
tlic  middle  of  the  tlurd  century  B.c,  I  am  not  aware  of  the  existence 
af  any  cave  anterior  to,  or  even  coeval  with  these,  nor  of  any  struc* 
laial  bnilding  whose  tlate   can  reach  so  high  as  the  first  centuries 

I  may  ahfK^  state  that  it  appears  quite  evident  that  tbe  Buddbists 

1fr»L.  Till,  M 
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were  the  earliest  cave  diggers,  and  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the 
connection  of  the  whole  series  £rom  'Hhe  earliest  abode  of  Bauddha 
ascetics"  at  Nagarjuni,  to  the  Kjlas  at  Ellora;  but  as  the  principal 
object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  point  out  this  connection,  I  will  not 
enlarge  upon  it  more  in  this  place;  bat  in  order  to  be  understood,  I 
must,  before  proceeding  to  describe  particular  caves,  say  a  few  woMs 
on  the  subject  generallj,  to  point  out  the  different  classes  into  which 
they  are  divided,  and  consequently,  explain  the  names  I  shall  apply  to 
them  throughout. 

As  far  as  my  knowledge  of  the  cave  temples  of  India  extends,  the 
whole  may  be  classified  under  the  following  heads. 

First,  Vihara,  or  Monastery  Caves. 

1st,  The  first  subdivision  of  this  class  consists  of  natural  caverns  or 
caves  slightly  improved  by  art;  they  are  as  might  be  assumed  the  most 
ancient,  and  are  only  found  appropriated  to  religious  purposes  in  the 
older  series  of  Behar  and  Cuttack;  and  though  some  are  found 
among  the  western  caves,  their  existence  there  appears  to  be  quite 
accidental. 

The  second  subdivision  consists  of  a  verandah,  opening  behind  into 
cells  for  the  abode  of  the  priests,  but  without  sanctuaries  or  images  of 
any  sort.  The  simplest  form  of  this  cla^s  consists  of  merely  one 
square  cell  with  a  porch,  several  instances  of  which  occur  in  the  Gut- 
tack  series;  sometimes  the  cell  is  nearly  thirty  feet  long,  as  in  the 
Ganesa  Gumpha,  of  which  a  plan  is  herewith*;  and  at  Ajunta  in  the 
oldest  Vihara  there,  the  arrangement  is  further  extended  by  the  veran- 
dah opening  into  a  square  hall,  on  three  sides  of  which  the  cells  are 
situated. 

In  the  third  subdivision  of  the  Vihara  caves,  the  last  arrangement 
is  further  extended  by  the  enlargement  of  the  hall,  and  the  consequent 
necessity  of  its  centre  being  supported  by  pillars ;  and  in  this  division 
besides  the  cells  that  surround  the  hall,  there  is  always  a  deep  recess 
facing  the  entrance,  in  which  is  generally  placed  a  statue  of  Buddha 
with  his  usual  attendants,  thus  fitting  the  cave  to  become  not  only  an 
abode  for  the  priests,  but  also  a  place  of  worship  ^  At  Bang,  the  statue 
of  Buddha  is  replaced  by  the  Daghopa ;  but  this  is  I  believe  a  solitary 
instance  of  its  existence  in  a  Vihara  cave. 

To  this  division  belongs  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  Buddhist 
excavations.  The  most  splendid  of  them  are  those  at  Ajunta ;  though 
the  Dherwarra,  at  Ellora,  is  also  fine ;  and  there  are  also  some  good 
specimens  at  Salsette,  and  I  believe  Junir. 

^  Plate  No.  1.  «  PUte  No.  2. 
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The  Second  clau  conriste  of  Buddhist  Chaitya  Caves '. 

Th^^  are  the  temples,  or  if  I  may  use  the  expreBsion,  the  ehurohoe 
of  the  series,  and  one  or  more  of  them  is  attached  to  every  Pct  of  cave?i 
ill  the  west  of  India,  though  none  exist  in  the  eastern  side. 

Unlike  the  Viliaras,  the  plan  and  arrangement  of  all  thi'se  inves  is 
exai^ly  the  same;  and  though  the  dctaib  and  sculpture  vary  with  the 
1^  in  wliich  they  were  executed,  some  strong,  religious  feeling  seems 
to  Imve  attxLohed  the  BuddKiBta  to  one  particular  form  for  their  places 
of  wonihip. 

In  the  Viharas,  we  can  trace  the  progress  from  the  simple  cavern 
trj  the  jierfect  monastery,  Imt  theae  seem  at  once  to  have  sprung  to 
l^iiaetioti,  and  the  Karli  cave,  which  is  the  most  perfect,  is,  I  believe, 

I  tlie  oldej^t  in  India.     Had  the  style  been  gnidually  elaborated  in 

rodk,  from  the  imperishable  nature  of  such  monuments  we  could 
not  fail  to  have  discovered  the  earlier  attempts ;  but  besides  tliis,  there 
%rg  many  reasons  that  I  shall  notice  in  the  proper  place,  which  lead  me 
to  mxppo^  that  they  are  copies  of  the  interior  of  structural  buildings ; 
lad  it  is  not  one  of  the  least  singular  circumstances  attached  to  their 
kiitory,  that  no  trace  of  such  buildings  exists  in  India,  nor^  I  believe, 
Id  Cry  Ion,  nor  in  the  Buddhist  countries  beyond  the  Ganges. 

All  these  cares  consist  of  an  external  porchj  or  niuwic  gallery,  an 
inienuU  gallery  over  the  entrance,  a  centre  aisle  which  I  will  call  the 
nsve,  (from  its  resemblance  to  what  liears  that  name  in  onr  churches,) 
wltielt  19  always  at  least  twice  the  length  of  its  breadth,  and  is  roofed 
hy  a  pbun  waggon  vault ;  to  this  Is  added,  a  Bemi-douio  terminating 
tlie  nave,  n&der  the  centre  of  which  always  stands  a  Daghopa  or 
Chailyu. 

A  narrow  aisle  always  surrounds  the  whole  interior,  separated  from 
tht  nave  by  a  range  of  massive  columns.  The  aisle  is  generally  fiat- 
roofed,  tbough  sometimes  in  the  earlier  examples  it  is  covered  by  a 
Bemi-vsult. 

In  the  oldest  temples  the  Daghopa  consists  of  a  plain  circular 
dntni,  eurmounti^d  by  a  hemispherical  dome  crowned  by  a  Tee,  which 
fopported  the  umbrella  of  state.  In  the  earlier  examples  this  was  in 
wood,  and  as  a  general  rule  it  may  be  asserted,  that  in  the^  all  the 
pmrU  that  would  be  constructed  in  wood  in  a  structural  buildiug,  are 
I  in  wocmI  in  the  caves ;  hut  in  the  more  modem  caves  all  those  parts, 
f«cli  an  the  muMic  gallery  outside,  the  ribs  of  the  roof,  the  ornaments 
«*f  tka  Daghopa,  the  umbrella  of  state,  &c,,  are  repeated  in  the  rt>ck, 
tjMMigh  the  •une  forms  are  preserved.     In  frc*nt  of  the  more  modem 
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Daghopas  there  is  always  a  sculptural  uiche  contaming  a  figure  of 
Buddha  with  his  attendants;  this  may  have  existed  in  wood  in  the 
more  ancient,  and  consequently  have  disappeared,  but  I  am  rather 
inclined  to  think  it  is  a  modem  innovation. 

These  two  classes  comprehend  all  the  Buddhist  caves  in  India. 

The  Third  class  consists  of  Brahmanical  caveSy  properly  so  called  \ 
In  form  many  of  them  are  copies  of,  and  all  a  good  deal  resemble, 
the  Buddhist  Vihara,  so  much  so  as  at  first  sight  to  lead  to  the  sup-, 
position  that  they  are  appropriations  of  Buddhist  caves  to  Brahmanical 
purposes.  On  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  however  with  them,  many 
points  of  distinction  are  observed.  The  arrangement  of  the  pillars,  and 
the  position  of  the  sanctuary,  is  in  no  instance  the  same  as  in  a 
Vihara;  they  are  never  surrounded  by  cells,  as  all  Viharaa  are,  and 
their  walls  are  invariably  covered,  or  meant  to  be,  with  sculpture; 
while  the  Viharas  are  almost  as  invariably  decorated  by  painting, 
except  the  sanctuary.  The  subjects  of  the  sculpture  of  course  always 
set  the  question  at  rest. 

The  finest  specimens  of  this  class  are  at  Ellora  and  Elephanta, 
though  some  good  ones  exist  also  on  the  Island  of  Salsette,  and  at 
Mahavellipore. 

The  Fourth  class  consists  of  rock-cut  Models  of  structural  Brah- 
manical temples,  or,  as  I  will  call  them,  *' Pseudo-structural  temples." 
To  this  class  belong  the  far-famed  Kylas  at  Ellora,  the  Sivite  temple 
at  Doomnar,  and  the  Ruths  at  Mahavellipore.  Except  the  last, 
which  are  cut  out  of  isolated  blocks  of  granite,  these  temples  possess 
the  irremediable  defects  of  standing  in  pits,  which  prevents  them  being 
properly  seen,  and  the  side  of  which  being  of  course  higher  than  the 
temples,  crushes  them  and  gives  them  an  insignificant  appearance;  and 
though  they  are  not  the  least  interesting,  they  are  in  worse  taste  and 
worse  grammar  than  any  of  the  preceding  ones. 

The  Indra  Subha  group  at  Ellora  should  perhaps  form  a  Fifth, 
class,  as  it  cannot  in  strictness  be  brought  under  any  of  the  above 
heads;  but  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  they  are  Brahmanical  or 
Jaina ;  if  the  former,  they  belong  to  the  third  class,  if  the  latter,  they 
must  be  classed  with  what  in  reality  form  the 

Fifth  class,  or  true  Jaina  caves,  which,  without  this  splendid  auxi- 
liary are  few  and  insignificant,  though  there  are  some  tolerable  ones  at 
Khandagiri  in  Cuttack,  and  in  the  southern  parts  of  India;  and  in  the 
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he  fort  Rt  Gimliur,  there  are  a  number  of  cotofiisal  figures  of 
oue  or  the  other  of  the  Thirthankars  cut  in  the  rock,  with  eometiines, 
tLoiigli  nut  iUwayj!i^  a  small  screen  left  before  them^  which  thus  forms  a 
er.  Some  of  them  are  sitting,  some  irtanding,  and  many 
KnieiittiotiB^  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  kigh ;  the  whole  how- 
errr  i«  of  rude  haii  Hculpttire^  and  the  date  about^  or  rather  aubsequeot 
to  tiie  eleventh  or  twelfth  c<^nlurv  of  the  Christian  era. 


Before  proceeding  to  doeicrilw^  particular  caves,  I  may  also  mention 
hentf  that  in  qieakiug  of  fiuddlmt  Chaitya  caves,  J  have  used  ternis 
liotTowed  fn>m  the  names  given  hy  antiquarians  to  the  different  parts 
of  Christian  churches,  because  in  form  and  arntngeraent  they  so  exactly 
iviit<iub]e  the  choirs,  more  jmrticularly  of  the  Norman  churches  of  the 
I  derenih  and  twelfth  centunes^  tliat  no  confusion  can  ari^e  from  my 
4ofng  §it,  and  I  know  not  where  to  look  for  other  terms,  that  would 
ftpftly  to  them,  and  be  iDtelligible. 

In  speaking  of  Hin*lu  temples,  as  Ram  Raz^  h  the  only  person 
wbo  bas  attempted  to  describe  and  define  the  different  parts  of  Hindu 
aji:lutectuFe,  I  have  used  hi»  name,  Vimanaj  to  describe  the  principal 
tuwer^  or  pyrainitl,  or  spire,  that  surmounttf  the  Garbhatrriha,  or  sane- 
Uuuy,  in  which  the  idol  or  object  of  worship  is  placed.  In  Hiudustan^ 
I  k  ia  QffualJy  called  Dewal^  or  Bara,  or  Bura  Dewal,  to  distinguish  it 
from  tbe  formi»r,  which  ia  commonly  applied  to  the  whole  temple. 
Hie  pyramidal  part  is  called  Sikra  or  Surra,  more  commonly  the  former. 

The  |K)rch  which  always  stands  in  front  of  the  Vimana,  I  have  also 
fallowed  Ram  Raz  iu  calling  Mantapa,  thougb  locally  it  is  called 
Bogba  Mandap»  Mumluf,  Muntapum,  ike. 

Other  names  of  less  frequent  oecurrenoe  will  be  explained,  if  neoes- 
miy^  M  they  occur. 

The  Bnst  series  of  caves  I  will  mention  are  those  in  Behar,  which 
1  hmve  not  myself  seen,  as  from  the  descriptions  I  had  read  of  them  I 
koew  that  they  posseeaed  no  gr^eat  arcUitectural  magnificence,  and  I 
was  Dot  aware*  till  too  tate^  that  these  were  perhaps  some  of  the  oldest 
emrm  'm  India;  and  their  locality,  too,  iu  the  very  birth-place  of  Bud- 
dhmi^  gives  them  an  interest  which  no  other  series  possesses,  and  which 
et*Ttmi&ly  would  have  led  me  Ut  visit  them,  had  I  been  as  fully  aware 
^of  it  theu,  OS  I  have  since  become ;  for  situated  in  the  immediate  neigli- 
liood  of  Rjijugriha,  the  capital  of  India  at  the  time  of  Buddha's 
tk,  and  where  the  fir^t  convocation  was  held^  and  in  the  neighbour^ 
liood  ol  the  capital  of  Asoka',  they  occupy  the  locality  from  whicli 
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we  might  expect  more  of  interest  tlian  from  any  series  in  India.  To 
the  artist,  however^  they  are  the  least  so  of  any,  and  were  it  not  for 
the  inscriptions  on  the  Milkmaid's  and  other  caves  wonld  be  aknost 
equally  uninteresting  to  the  antiquary.  The  cause  of  this  I  belieye 
exists,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  unfftYourable  nature  of  the  rock  in 
which  they  are  cut,  being  a  long  low  hill,  consisting  of  large  blocks  of 
granite  without  any  continuous  rock.  But  more  is,  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  owing  to  these  bemg  the  first  attempts  at  cave  architecture,  and 
to  the  simplicity  which  is  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  all  the 
earlier  caves.  It  is  in  the  northern  arm  of  this  hill  that  are  situated 
two  small  vaulted  caves,  the  first  ten  feet  wide  by  fifteen  long,  and 
nine  feet  high,  and  the  other  about  the  same  dimensions.  In  the 
inside  they  are  partially  polished,  but  without  any  architectoral 
mouldings  on  them.  It  is  on  these  caves  that  were  found  the  two 
inscriptions  in  the  Lath  character,  deciphered  by  Mr.  Prinsep,  in 
the  sixth  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  as 
follows : — 

"The  Brahman  girl's  cave  (and  the  Milkmaid  cave  respectively), 
excavated  by  the  hands  of  the  most  devoted  sect  of  Bauddha  ascetics 
for  the  purpose  of  a  secluded  residence,  was  appointed  their  habitation 
in  perpetuity  by  Dasaratha,  the  beloved  of  the  gods,  immediately  on 
his  ascending  the  throne." 

The  character  in  which  these  inscriptions  are  written,  evidently 
points  to  an  era  not  distant  from  Asoka,  and  if  the  prince  there  men- 
tioned is  the  Dasaratha,  the  grandson  of  that  king,  which  I  see  no 
reason  to  doubt  his  being,  we  have  at  least  two  caves  with  an  ascer- 
tained date,  viz.,  about  200  B.C.,  and  with  the  purpose  for  which  they 
excavated  explained. 

As  far  as  our  researches  have  yet  gone  these  are  the  most  ancient 
caves  in  India;  and  I  know  of  no  other  caves  which  from  their  locality, 
their  form,  or  their  inscriptions,  can  compete  with  them  in  this  respect. 
The  other  caves  of  this  series  are  situated  at  some  little  distance 
from  the  above  in  the  southern  arm  of  the  same  hill,  and  though  of 
greater  extent,  are  generally  as  devoid  of  architectural  ornament  as 
those  above  described.  It  is  therefore  only  to  their  inscriptions  that 
we  can  look  for  materials  to  ascertain  their  dates  or  uses. 

They  consist  of  the  Nagarjuni  and  Heft  Kaneh,  or  Satghur  group. 
They  have  been  described,  first  by  Harington,  in  the  first  volume 
of  the  Asiatic  Researches,  and  by  Hamilton,  in  his  Statistics  of  Behar. 
The  first  contains  the  inscription  first  deciphered  by  Mr.  Wilkins, 
and  published  with  Mr.  Harington  s  description,  and  which  was  revised 
by  Mr.  Prinsep  in  August,  1837. 
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AAer  an  invocatioD  ta  Devi^  it  contains  an  inflated  acoouDt  of  tho 
riiliiiM  and  great  qualities  of  the  king  Yajna  Vemia,  his  aon  Sardala 
Vermftt  f^^^  hb  gnmdfion  Ananta  Vernia,  who  eunsecmtcd  to  thk 
goddoBi  (Devi)  the  Wautiful  village  of  0avidi,  and  it  appears  to  have 
}mmk  to  rceonl  thitt  gift  tliat  the  inscription  was  engraved. 

The  ioficnption  on  the  Heft  Kaneh  is  in  the  same  character,  and 
nsim  to  the  same  parties. 

The  alphabet  in  which  these  inscriptions  are  written  is  very  similar 
to  thai  of  the  Gupta  inscriptions,  on  the  Allahabad  Lath ;  if  anything, 
Boro  lesemhUng  the  ancient  Lath  character ;  we  coald  not  therefore 
k«Te  moch  difficulty  in  fixing  as  their  approximating  date,  the  fifth 
acotary  after  Christ,  and  I  do  not  think  there  can  be  mucli  ditficulty  in 
idfOtifyiDg  the  Yajna  Vemia  of  the  inscription,  with  the  Yajna  Sri  of 
ihtg  Andlua  dynasty  of  the  Pnranas,  and  who  it  is  now  generally 
lUowed  ascended  the  throne  of  Magadha,  about  the  year  408  of  our 


The  invocation  to  Devi  and  the  language  of  the  iuBcriptions  is 
ly  much  more  Bmhmauical  than  Buddhist,  and  as  they  do  not 
ihe  caves,  we  are  left  in  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  Verniafl 
rally  cxc4^vat€Nl  thora,  and  to  what  religion  they  wore  dedicated.  It 
ii  difficalt,  however,  to  believe  that  any  work  of  the  Brahmans  oonld 
life  left  without  any  indication  of  their  polytheism,  and  the  simplicity 
rf  Ihe  ea^es  is  a  strong  evidence  in  favour  of  their  Buddhiatical  origin ; 
and  ifl  there  appears  nothing  to  make  us  believe  that  the  iuseriptton  is 
neoasaarily  integral^  but  may  have  been  added  afterwards,  it  affords, 
I  fear,  no  sufiicient  data  for  coming  to  any  satisfactory  oonclusion 
fi*garding  the  monument  in  question. 

A  little  further  on  is  another  group^  the  Kama  Chapura,  and  the 
liiiinas  rishi  eaves.  They  appear  to  be  adorned  with  some  rude  sculp- 
tare  of  a  Brahmanical  tendency.  But  none  of  the  inscriptions  on  them 
llial  have  been  deciphered  throw  any  light  on  their  date,  further  than 
tliat  they  appear  to  be  more  modem  than  the  two  last  referred  to. 
Bui  tlu»  drawings  I  liave  seen  of  their  sculpture  are  much  too  imper- 
rude,  to  enable  me  to  judge  of  their  age  by  comparing  them 
templets  I  have  visited. 

The  next  serie^^  in  antiquity,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  in 
India,  though  one  of  the  lexi^t  known,  are  the  cfives  of  Khandagiri, 
ffitnatM  about  twenty  miles  from  Cuttack,  and  five  from  Bobane^fwar, 
Tbei«s  ans  hrro  two  Email  but  picturesque  and  weU-wfHMle+i  hills  of  a 
ooaiitf^gTuined  sauidstom*^  very  rare  in  that  neighbourhood,  which  i*eein 
I  m  vary  early  period  to  have  been  a  spot  held  particulai-ly  sacre<i 
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by  the  Buddhists;  and  though  no  caves  exist  here  that  can  vie  in  size 
or  magnificence  with  those  of  Western  India,  there  are  a  greater 
number  of  authentically  ancient  caves  here,  than  in  any  other  series^ 
and  the  details  of  their  architecture  are  of  a  higher  class  than  any 
other  I  am  acquainted  with. 

These  caves  were  first  described  by  Stirling,  in  his  valuable  Me- 
moir on  Cuttack,  in  the  sixteenth  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches, 
and  drawings  of  some  of  them  were  published  by  Lieut.  Kittoe,  in  the 
sixth  and  seventh  volumes  of  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society ;  they 
still  however  require  and  deserve  a  much  more  careful  examination 
than  either  of  those  gentlemen  have  been  able  to  bestow  on  them, 
though  the  task  is  by  no  means  an  easy  one,  for  they  are  still  inhsr 
bited  by  Fakeers  and  Byragis  of  various  classes,  who,  to  increase  their 
accommodation,  have  built  up  mud  walls  between  the  pillars  of  the 
verandahs,  rendering  the  interior  extremely  dark,  while  the  accu- 
mulated smoke  of  a  thousand  years'  cooking  has  blackened  the  whole 
so  as  to  increase  the  gloom,  and  has  also  encrusted  over  the  sculpture 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  its  details  almost  invisible. 

There  is  also  considerable  difficulty  in  gaining  admission  to  the- 
inhabited  caves,  and  I  found  it  impossible  to  effect  an  entrance  into  the 
finest  of  the  whole  series,  which  by  the  way  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  discovered  by  either  of  the  gentlemen  above-mentioned,  and 
which  I  stumbled  on  by  chance  while  wandering  about  without  any 
guide.  It  is  now  inhabited  by  the  chief  of  the  Fakeers,  whom  I  saw 
preparing  to  cook  his  dinner,  and  who  was  extremely  insolent  when  I 
attempted  to  parley  with  him  on  the  subject,  so  that  I  was  obliged  to 
content  myself  with  an  imperfect  survey  from  above. 

The  caves  on  the  Udyagiri  (hill  of  the  rising  sun)  are  entirely 
Buddhist,  and  of  a  very  early  and  pure  type ;  those  on  the  other  hill, 
the  Khandagiri,  are  much  later,  and  principally  Jaina. 

The  earliest  of  the  whole  series  is  the  so-called  Hathi  Gumpha,  or 
elephant  cave.  It  is  a  large  natural  cavern,  the  only  one  in  those 
hills,  and  very  slightly,  if  at  all  improved  by  art,  and  consequently  was 
probably  the  earliest  chosen  as  a  residence  by  some  Bauddha  ascetic; 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  is  to  the  sanctity  acquired  by  some 
early  saint,  who  took  up  his  abode  in  it,  that  we  owe  the  subsequent 
excavations  in  the  hill.  It  is  on  the  face  of  the  rock  above  this  cave 
that  there  exists  the  long  inscription  in  the  Lath  character,  which  first 
attracted  the  attention  of  Mr.  Stirling  and  his  enthusiastic  companion 
Major  Mackenzie,  and  which  Mr.  Prinsep  subsequently  deciphered, 
(as  far  as  its  imperfect  state  would  allow,)  and  published  in  the  sixth 
tolume  of  his  Journal.     Unfortunately,  the  inscription  contains  no 
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identiiied  in  any  of  the  lists,  and  as  there  is  no 
we  are  Mi  entirely  to  the  character  of  the  letters,  and  its  internal 
evid€<ncie,  for  an  approximative  era  in  which  it  could  have  boeu  written. 

There  doea  not  ap|>«ar  much  reaaon  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the 
tlymological  grounds  on  which  Mr.  Prinsep  aaBumcd  the  date  to  be 
Minewhflt  subsequent  to  the  Asoka  inscriptions  in  the  same  neighbtmr- 
bout  At  least,  I  do  not  know  of  one  reason  that  can  \m  urged  for 
lumignlng  it  a  higher  antiquity.  But  a^  it  would  take  up  too  much 
tfmoe  here  to  enter  into  all  the  arguments  that  might  be  urged  on  this 
kaii,  I  filial]  content  myself  with  stating,  that  I  tliink  the  balance  o 
^deooe  inclines  to  a  date  about  two  hundred  years  before  CKriet,  and 
lliat  caniiot  be  very  far  from  the  truth. 

The  other  cave*^  on  this  hill  have  all  inscriptions  in  the  Lath  char 
racter,  and  therefore  may  all  be  safely  assigned  to  a  date  anterior  to 
the  Christian  era,  and  probably  between  that  and  the  date  above 
gircn.  The  only  apparent  exception  is  that  on  the  Gane«  Gumpha, 
which  is  in  the  Kutila  character  of  th(^  tenth  century  of  our  era;  but 
the  cave  in  which  it  is  engraved  in  so  entirely  of  the  same  character  as 
the  rast,  both  in  architecture  and  sculpture^  that  it  cannot  be  assigned 
1«  fi.4ijfierent  era,  and  the  inscription  muet  be  considered  as  marking  its 
rcitt^'erHion  to  the  Brahman iail  faith.  All  the  larger  ones  consist  of  a 
ptU&red  verandah,  of  from  six  to  ten  feet  in  width,  the  length  varying 
with  the  number  of  cells  which  open  into  it  from  behind,  these  being 
generally  about  six  feet  wide.  In  the  Thakoor  cave,  (the  large  one 
ftbovt!  alluded  to,  to  which  I  could  not  obtain  admittance,)  the  colon- 
nade is  the  longest  here,  being  Efty-five  feet  in  length,  with  wings 
^iteoding  at  right  angles  to  it  in  front. 

In  the  Ganes  Gumpha,  which  is  |>erhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
%eni^,  the  verandah  is  thirty  feet  long  by  six  feet  wide,  and  seven  in 
hmght;  tliere  are  four  doors  which  open  frora  it  into  the  inner  cxcBr- 
vation,  which  is  seven  feet  pix  inches  deep,  ami  of  the  same  length  as 
the  verandah.     In  this  instance  it  is  not  divided  into  separate  cells'. 

The  sculpture  on  this  cave  is  superior  to  anything  I  have  seen  in 
India,  ftod  I  \r\Ai  much  it  could  be  cleaned  and  casts  taken  of  it.  It 
eoiudtfis  of  a  frieze  at  the  back  of  the  verandah,  broken  into  two  com* 
Imriuiimttf  by  the  headu  of  the  doors.  A  representation  of  it  is  pub* 
ILeiied  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society, 
p.  683,  but  Mr,  Kittoe's  sketch  was  a  very  hurried  one,  and  the  litho- 
gr«|»liy  ia  not  the  most  perfect,  ao  that  it  does  not  do  the  subject 
JMittfr. 

Th«  only  sculpture  I  am  aware  of  that  resembles  it  in  India,  is  thai 
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of  the  Sanchi  Tope,  near  Bhilsa,  and  it  resembles  European  art  more 
than  any  other.  There  are  no  gods,  no  figures  of  different  sisee,  nor 
any  extravagance ;  everything  is  in  keeping  and  in  good  taste. 

Some  have  only  two  intercolumniations  in  front,  and  by  £Eir  the 
greater  number  only  one,  or  to  speak  more  correctly,  consist  of  an 
outer  cave  communicating  with  the  inner  by  a  small  door,  and  in  one 
instance,  the  rock  containing  a  small  cave  has  been  sculptured  into  the 
form  of  a  tiger's  head,  whose  gaping  mouth  forms  the  vestibule  to  the 
cell;  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  instance  of  a  similar  vagary. 

On  the  Khandagiri  the  caves  are  much  less  interesting,  being  all  of 
an  evidently  later  date.  One  called  Lelat  Indra  Kesari  ka  Noor,  pro-, 
bably  was  excavated  by  that  prince,  and  its  date  therefore  will  be  the 
beginning  of  the  seventh  century;  it  is  an  excavation  of  no  great 
extent,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  make  out  from  the  very  unfinished  state 
in  which  it  has  been  left,  for  what  purpose  it  was  designed,  being 
extremely  unlike  all  the  others  of  the  series. 

As  Lelat  Indra,  however,  was  a  devout  worshipper  of  Siva^  and 
built,  or  at  least  finished  the  great  temple  at  Bobaneswar,  it  was  pro- 
bably intended  to  be  a  Brahmanical  cave,  like  those  at  Ellora  or  Ele- 
phanta;  his  Rani,  however,  was  a  follower  of  Buddha,  and  this  may 
have  been  her  work. 

Close  to  it  is  the  largest  cave  on  this  hill;  like  most  others,  it  con- 
sists of  a  verandah  with  pillars  and  a  long  apartment  parallel  to  it,  to 
which  has  recently  been  added  an  outer  verandah  of  masonry  plastered 
and  painted.  In  this  cave  are  sculptured  the  images  of  the  twenty- 
four  Thirthankars,  and  their  female  energies,  which  are  probably  coeval 
with  its  excavation,  and  at  one  end  an  image  of  the  monkey-god 
Hanuman,  though  he  probably  is  of  a  later  date;  he  was  however  too 
well  covered  with  red  paint  for  me  to  make  out  from  the  style  of 
sculpture  to  what  age  he  belonged. 

None  of  the  other  caves  on  this  hill  are  particularly  deserving  of 
notice.  On  the  top  of  it  stands  a  small  Jain  temple  erected  during  thQ 
the  supremacy  of  the  Maharatta;  a  neat  building,  but,  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  character  of  its  founders,  of  no  great  pretensions. 

One  of  the  most  singular  features  in  all  the  Buddhist  caves  here, 
is  the  total  absence  of  all  images  of  Buddha,  and  indeed  of  any  appan 
rent  object  of  worship;  a  circumstance  which  alone  would,  I  conceive, 
be  sufiicient  to  place  them  in  a  higher  antiquity  than  any  series  in 
Western  India ;  for  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  the  adoration  of  images, 
and  particularly  of  that  of  the  founder  of  the  religion,  was  the  intro- 
duction of  a  later  and  more  corrupt  era,  and  unknown  to  the  immediate 
followers  of  the  deified. 
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XevTf  sctilptore  is  used  in  these  caves,  and  thejr  contain  some 
very  bigh  ciaM,  is  pniely  omamenta],  and  haa  no  reference  either 
%o  $he  wonhip  of  BoddUa,  or  to  the  purposes  for  whieh  these  caYSS 

fiingolaritj  is  the  absence  of  a  Chaitja  care^  though  it  is 
mCDticmed  in  the  inscription  on  the  Hathl  Gurapha,  "the  King  Aira  (1) 
eMUinl  to  be  constructed  subterraDean  chambers,  caves  coniainiug  a 
Qiftitya  temple  and  pillars.'*  In  this  instance,  however,  the  cave, 
if  doe  erer  eristed,  m&j  have  been  destroyed  by  those  who  have 
^wrried  stone  here  for  the  building  of  the  Bobancswar  and  other 
temple  in  the  neighbourhood.  But  I  am  more  inclined  to  think  that 
thv  s   here  was  a  atruotural  building,  probably  standing  on  the 

sun  Uiandagiri  hill-,  and  that  it  has  coneecjuently  been  destroyed, 

like  nii«t  of  its  congeners  in  India^  in  the  straggles  between  tlie 
Boddhists  and  Brahmans^  its  materiab  removed,  and  probably  a 
portion  of  them  employed  in  constructing  the  present  fane. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  it  was  in  the  Daghopa  attached  to 
these  caves,  that  the  famous  tooth  relic  was  preserved ;  which,  during 
ihm  trtittbtes  consequent  on  the  invasion  of  the  Yavanas,  was  removed 
for  isirty  to  Ceylon  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  oentnry,  where  it, 
or  il«  representative,  still  exists. 

I  may  also  remark,  that  though  all  the  roofs  of  the  caves  are  flat, 
sid  tUi  architraves  run  in  every  instance  from  one  pillar  to  another 
in  the  verandahs,  still  the  early  Buddhists  could  not  get  over  their 
Mgolar  predilection  for  the  arch,  and  have  employed  it  as  an  omamout 
whenever  it  could  be  introduced ;  and  thus,  though  all  the  doors  are 
pquATo-headed,  scarcely  any  exist  that  have  not  a  weniicircular  or  rather 
bocfieHkoe  ornament  above,  placed  in  the  manner  of  a  di^eharging  arch 
Id  evMnmon  masonry.  I  call  thi^  singular,  for  though  the  form  of  the 
arch  is  almost  universal  in  all  Buddhist  caves,  it  does  not,  that  I  am 
aware  of»  exist  in  any  Brahmanical  one,  nor  in  any  structural  building 
in  Hindustan  prior  to  the  Mahomedan  invasion,  nor  then  in  almost 
•ay  Hindu  building  down  to  the  present  time,  with  the  exception  of 
''  H  built  during  the  reign  of  Akbar  the  Great 
»ie  not>  as  far  as  I  am  aware  of,  any  other  caves  on  the 
side  of  India,  certainly  none  of  any  importance,  except  those 
ml  Mahavclliporc,  which  being  the  most  modem  in  India,  I  will 
ilc9crilic  IfuBt,  having  previously  made  the  circuit  of  the  peninsula ;  and 
wc  otujit  therefore  step  at  once  to  tlie  western  side,  where  they  exist  of 
and  magui^cence  totally  unknown  on  the  eastern  side.     I  have 


^^H  •  ttt  m»  0AV«,  the  Jodey  Gumpha,  fiome  figurfsfloeem  to  be  wofniiipping  the  Bo 

l"      Trati  sMf  Kittoe*0  pl»t«  above  referred  to. 
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not  been  able  t6  visit  all  the  caves  myself^  but  I  have  examined  those 
of  Ajunta,  Karli,  Salsette,  Doomnar,  EUora,  Elephanta,  and  Mahar 
vellipore.  The  caves  of  Nasik,  Junir,  and  Bang,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  visit,  but  from  all  I  could  learn  on  the  spot,  the  two  first  men- 
tioned series  contain  no  type  not  seen  at  Karli,  Ellora,  or  Salsette; 
tvhile  the  latter  are  so  similar  to  those  at  Ajunta,  that  though  ex- 
tremely numerous,  and  no  doubt  interesting,  I  am  not  aware  of  their 
offering  any  thing  of  a  new  or  distinctive  character. 

In  attempting  to  describe  so  many  caves,  it  would  be  desirable,  if 
possible,  to  adopt  some  mode  of  classification  by  which  to  connect  so 
many  dissimilar  objects.  The  most  desirable  would  certainly  be  a 
chronological  one,  describing  each  cave  according  to  its  date;  but  their 
ages  are  so  imperfectly  ascertained,  that  this  would  at  present,  I  fear. 
Only  lead  to  confusion;  and  as  each  series  extends  through  several 
hundred  years,  some  nearly  a  thousand,  and  consequently,  they  were 
contemporary  one  with  another,  no  succession  can  be  made  out  between 
the  difierent  series.  I  shall  therefore  describe  those  I  have  visited  in 
the  order  in  which  I  have  named  them  above,  placing  Ajunta  first, 
because  it  is  the  most  perfect  and  complete  series  of  Buddhist  caves  in 
India,  without  any  admixture  of  Brahmanism,  and  contains  types  of 
all  the  rest;  next  Karli,  which,  though  by  no  means  so  extensive  as 
the  first,  is  still  purely  Buddhistical,  and  contains  the  finest  Chaitya 
cave  in  India.  The  Salsette  or  Kannari  caves  are  also  purely  Bauddha, 
but  very  inferior  in  every  respect  to  the  two  former.  Those  of  Doom- 
nar and  Ellora  contain  a  strong  admixture  of  Brahmanism,  and  those 
of  Elephanta  are  entirely  Brahmanical,  though  perhaps  not  later  than 
some  of  those  at  Ellora. 

And  lastly,  I  will  revert  to  those  at  Mahavellipore,  which  are 
entirely  Brahmanical,  and  excavated  after  all  the  other  series  were 
finished. 

After  crossing  the  valley  of  the  Taptee  from  the  north,  you  approach 
a  ghAt  of  some  five  or  six  hundred  feet  in  height,  supporting  the  table- 
land of  the  Dekkan.  The  upper  line  of  the  ghdt  is  flat  and  regular 
and  the  wall,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  tolerably  even  except  in  some 
places  where  it  is  broken  by  ravines,  which  extend  for  a  considerable 
way  into  the  table-land  above.  It  is  in  one  of  these  ravines  that  the 
caves  of  Ajunta  are  situated.  The  entrance  to  the  ravine  is  nearly 
half  a  mile  in  width,  but  is  gradually  narrower  as  you  wind  up  it, 
till  it  terminates  in  a  cascade  of  seven  falls,  called  the  sat  koond;  the 

*  See  Tnnsactioiifi  of  Bombay  Literary  Society,  vol.  ii.,  p.  194. 
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rloireiit  f^It  may  !>e  one  hundred  feet  bigh,   the   others  together  one 
I  hand  red  more. 

I m mediately  below  the  fall  the  raTine  makes  a  eudden  turn  to  the 
riphti  and  it  ie  in  thn  i^»rq>endicular  cliff  fonning  the  outer  side  of  the 
heod,  and  ^ring  the  koond,  that  the  caves  are  situated;  the  whole 
eerier  extending,  ns  nearly  as  I  can  gness,  about  five  hundred  yardi^ 
firom  north  to  south-east. 

The  most  ancient  are  situated  about  OTicKthird  of  this  distance,  or 
aliout  one  hundrcHl  and  ^hy  yards  frora  the  mo«t  northern  end,  and  are 
tike  lowest  down  in  the  rock,  notljcing  above  thirty  or  forty  feet  above 
tbe  l»*»«l  of  the  torrent,  while  to  the  north  they  rise  to  about  eighty 
foeu  and  at  the  southern  extremity  they  ri^e  to  about  one  huiulretl  or 
ofi<^  hundred  and  fifty  feet ;  the  extreme  excavations  however  are  at  this 
end  unappniachable,  in  consequence  of  the  ledge  of  the  gtratnm,  which 
fiirmed  the  terrace  of  communication  along  the  whole  seriejs,  having 
faEeo  away,  and  left  the  face  of  the  elilF  perpendicular  for  its  whole 
height,  which  b  as  nearly  as  I  could  estimate  about  three  hundred  feet. 
Names  have  been  gii^en  to  gome  of  the  caves,  but  these  are 
her  very  appropriate  nor  well  understoodi  and  tm  the  local  cicerone 
[  who  accorajianied  uie  the  first  day  gave  the  same  name  to  different 
pt  different  timeg,  and»  I  believe,  invented  others  when  h'm 
failed  him.  I  adopted  the  surer  plan  of  using  nnniber;* ;  and, 
beginning  at  the  northern  end,  or  that  lowest  down  the  stream,  called 
I  first  cave  number  one,  and  so  on  to  twenty-seven,  which  is  the 
MOeesibie  cave  at  the  eouth-eastem  extremity ;  and  ob  this  plan 
can  lead  to  no  eonfuj^ion,  I  shall  now  follow  it. 

According  to  this  arrangement,  the  ninth,  tenth,  nineteenth,  and 
'  llf«iity*8ixth,  from  the  north  end,  are  Cbaitya  or  Daghopa  vaulted 
mfm^  without  cells ;   the  nest  are  all   Vihania,  or  Monasteries,  with 
odl9  And  flat  moh. 

The  lowest  down  and  the  moet  ancient,  are  the  twelfth  and 
retttb;  the  first-named  is  the  plainest  cave  of  the  series*  being 
jntly  without  pillars,  and  there  is  no  eanctuary  or  iirmge,  nor,  ap- 
parently^ any  visible  object  of  worship;  indeed,  it*  only  ornament 
oiMMitii  of  «3ven  hor8e8hoe  canopiea  on  each  side,  four  of  which  are 
fif?«r  tJie  doore  of  the  cells,  the  other  three  merely  oniamental ;  they 
af^  rery  »»imilar  to  those  at  Cuttack,  and  under  them  h  a  reeded  string 
enitfvCt  idmilar  to  that  used  in  those  chives,  and  which  1  have  not 
olMorved  any  where  else  except  there  and  at  the  great  Karli  cave; 
^  It  Tf  '  Hie  caves  in  the  Udyagiri  in  almost  every  reepect, 
lit  b»'  ^  A  "'^>  tliLrty-»ix  feet  seven  inches  each  way,  while 
ai  Cnttaek  ar©  all  longer  than  their  depth.     The  front  wonld 
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have  afforded  the  best  means  of  identification,  bat  anfortunatelj  it  ia 
entirely  removed  by  the  rock  above  giving  way;  I  searched  earnestly 
for  inscriptions,  but  could  only  find  one  on  the  inner  wall,  in  a 
character  slightly  modified  from  that  on  the  laths,  and,  therefore, 
probably  written  early  in  the  Christian  era ;  but  it  does  not,  from  its 
position,  seem  to  be  at  all  integral,  or  to  form  a  part  of  the  original 
design,  and  therefore  would  not  fix  the  date  even  if  deciphered. 

The  next  cave  to  the  north,  number  eleven,  is  not  quite  so  large, 
being  only  thirty-seven  feet  ten  inches,  by  twenty-eight  feet  six 
inches ;  it  is  very  similar  in  some  respects  to  the  last,  but  has  four 
pillars  in  the  centre  supporting  the  roof '. 

This  is,  probably,  one  of  the  earliest  instances  of  the  introduction  of 
pillars  for  such  a  purpose,  and  though  they  are  clumsily  used  here,  the 
example  is  interesting,  as  it  was  to  the  extended  use  of  them,  that  we 
owieTall  the  magnificence  of  the  modem  Vihara;  the  window  on  each 
side  of  the  door  is  divided  into  three  lights,  by  two  pillars  standing 
on  each  cill*.  The  sanctuary  is  not  finished,  and,  indeed,  seems  to 
have  been  an  afterthought;  but  there  are  antelopes,  lions,  and  a  boy 
in  an  attitude  of  prayer,  sculptured  on  the  wall  in  the  very  best  style 
of  art,  and  evidently  coeval  with  those  of  the  G^nesa  Gumpha  at 
Guttack ;  the  walls  have  been  stuccoed  and  painted,  but  the  paintings 
are  so  much  destroyed  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguishable ;  I  could  dis- 
cover no  inscription  on  any  part  of  it. 

The  next  two  caves  to  these  on  the  north  side,  numbers  ten  and 
nine,  are  two  Daghopa  caves,  almost  counterparts  of  one  another, 
except  that  the  first  is  very  much  the  largest,  being  ninety-four  feet 
six  inches  in  depth,  and  forty-one  feet  three  inches  wide,  while  the 
other  measures  only  forty-five  feet  by  twenty-three  feet. 

The  largest  one  has,  or  rather  had,  twenty-nine  pillars  surrounding 
the  nave ;  they  are  plain  octagons,  without  capital  or  base,  and  have 
been  covered  with  stucco  and  painted;  thirteen  of  them  are  fallen, 
leaving  large  gaps  in  some  places,  and  the  outer  screen  is  entirely 
gone.  Like  all  Daghopa  caves,  it  has  a  ribbed  roof.  In  some  caves, 
the  ribbing  is  in  stone,  in  others,  as  at  Karli,  it  is  in  wood.  This 
cave  combines  both  methods,  the  aisles  being  of  stone,  while  the  nave 
has  been  ornamented  with  wood,  which  has  entirely  disappeared, 
except  some  of  the  battens  and  pins  that  fastened  it  to  the  rock,  and 
the  footings  for  the  ribs,  which  are  sunk  to  some  depth  in  the  rock. 

The  Daghopa  is  plain  and  solid,  without  any  ornament,  except  the 
square  capital  or  tee  on  the  top,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was 

'  Pkte  No.  6,  fig.  1.  «  Fig.  2. 
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nchly  oTnaineiite<i  probaMy  in  wood,  for  wliich  some  mortices 
L*Tnmn  ;  njul  tlmt  it  was  crownod,  as  at  Karli^  by  three  umbrelhis. 

Tbc  whole  of  this  cave  has  be<»n  covered  with  stucco  and  painted, 
iiid  many  of  tlie  smaller  painting.^  on  the  pillars,  and  in  the  panels 
f  the  roof  of  the  ai^fles,  remain,  consisting  of  figures  of  Buddha  and 
km  fli#oiples  in  rarious  attitudes,  rosettes  and  other  ornaments;  hut 
ing  to  the  mined  state  of  the  front,  the  rain  apparently  has  l>eat  in, 
lioftroyed  the  hirger  subjects.  There  are  Beveral  inscriptions 
pmiit««l  on  the  plaster,  and  though  none  remain  sufficiently  entire  to 
he  ttmoseribeil,  yet  sufficient  remains  to  show,  that  the  characters  are 
that  were  used  sahsequent  to  the  Christian  era. 
On  the  exterior  face,  however,  of  the  cave,  but  very.hi^h  up.  is  an 
>lion  of  some  length  in  the  pure  Lath  character,  which  would  at 
fpY^  an  antiquity  to  the  excavation  of  about  100  or  200  b,  c,  as 
such  evidence  can  be  relied  on. 
Tbe  smaller  cave  had  only  twenty  pilJare  surrounding  the  nave, 
to  those  in  the  other  j  eight  of  them  are  broken,  but  at  the 
ilSBSOe  there  are  four  pillars  of  a  diflerent  form  and  richer  detail. 
iU  paintings  but  little  remains,  except  in  the  inner  wall,  where  they 
»N»  itill  tolerably  entire.  In  this  circle  I  found  two  inscriptions 
painte^l  on  the  stucco  on  the  walls ;  the  first  under  a  figure  seated  on 
a  eliair,  with  the  fore  finger  of  the  left  hand  touching  that  of  his  right, 
the  eecond  under  a  Daghopa,  painted  also  on  the  walb  And  on  the 
600tii  side  of  the  cave,  opposite  the  first,  there  was  a  third  inscribed  in 
A  pyiel  under  another  figure,  seated  in  a  chair,  but  so  defaced,  that  1 
eoaJd  only  see  that  it  was  in  the  same  character  as  the  other  two ;  its 
•xiil«ii<3e,  however,  appeared  to  me  very  valuable,  from  its  position  as 
integTul  portion  of  the  design  which  it  forms  a  part  of,  and  if  its 
ean  lie  determined,  it  will  show  the  period  at  which  the  paintings 
executed.  I  have  not  myself  much  difficulty  in  assigning  it,  on 
t^!  Guth  of  Mr.  Prineep's  alphal>ets,  to  the  second  or  third  century  of 

The  eighth  cave  from  the  end  is  merely  a  natural  cavern,  without 
way  inscription  or  object  of  interest ;    and  the  seven  that  precede  it, 

9o  modem,  that  1  would  prefer  going  back  to  number  thirteen,  and 
coDtintie  to  describe  them  as  they  occur  from  this  point  towanls  the 
■umthem  extremity,  ns  I  shall  thus  preserve  something  like  the  succe^ 
of  dsiies  in  which  they  were  excavated,  without  the  confusion  that 
woold  ttrlMe  from  eeleeting  here  and  there. 

T'  1  is  only  a  smaU  cave  with  two  cells,  and  ha8  nothing 

iibout  it. 

yciim49en  is  a  large  irnfinished  cave  under  thirteen,  and  apparently 


jm 
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meant  as  an  under  story  to  it;  only  the  first  line  of  the  pillars  in  the 
interior  is  hewn  out,  and  left  in  a  rough  state.  The  verandah  pillarSy 
however,  are  finished,  and  are  of  an  unusual  form,  from  being  merely 
square  piers  with  plain  bands. 

Fifteen  is  a  plain  square  cave,  but  filled  up  with  mud  and  debris 
nearly  to  the  roof,  so  that  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in  effecting 
an  entrance,  and  only  its  general  plan  can  be  made  out. 

Numbers  sixteen  and  seventeen  are  the  two  finest  Viharas  of  the 
series,  and  apparently  belong  to,  and  were  excavated  at  the  same  time, 
with  nineteen,  which  is  the  best  finished  Chaitya  cave  of  the  series;  to 
these  may  be  added  the  one  beyond  number  twenty,  as  they  all  seem  of 
the  same  age,  and  the  four  together  form  the  most  interesting  group  of 
the  Ajunta  caves.  There  are  two  long  inscriptions  on  the  external  iaceB 
of  sixteen  and  seventeen,  which  probably  contain  something  of  their 
dates  and  history*;  I  did  not,  however,  attempt  to  copy  either,  and  my 
opinion  of  their  age,  therefore,  rests  entirely  on  their  architeotoral 
details  and  their  position  in  the  series ;  I  believe  them  to  have  been 
excavated  between  the  fourth  and  sixth  century  after  Christ,  but  more 
probably  about  the  latter  date. 

Sixteen  is  a  square  cave,  sixty-seven  feet  six  inches  wide,  and 
sixty-five  feet  two  inches  deep,  exclusive  of  the  sanctuary;  the  centre 
hall  is  surrounded  by  twenty  pillars,  generally  of  an  octagon  form,  the 
sides  of  which  are  adorned  in  painting  with  something  like  a  Roman 
scroll,  alternating  with  wreaths  of  flowers". 

All  the  details  of  its  architecture  are  particularly  good  and  elegant^ 
more  so  than  any  other  cave  in  this  series ;  there  are  no  side  chapels, 
but  eighteen  cells  surrounding  the  great  hall.  The  figure  in  the 
sanctuary  is  seated  with  his  feet  down;  some  of  the  paintings  are 
tolerably  entire  and  extremely  interesting,  though  not  so  much  so 
as  those  in  the  next  cave;  the  swords  in  the  soldiers'  hands  are  shaped 
something  like  the  Nepalese  Kookry,  and  the  shields  are  of  an  oblong 
form. 

Seventeen,  generally  called  the  Zodiac  cave,  very  much  resembles 
the  last  described  in  almost  every  respect.  Its  dimensions  are  sixty* 
four  feet  by  sixty-three  feet,  and  it  has  twenty  pillars  disposed  as  in 
the  other;  it  is  not,  however,  so  lofty,  and  the  details  of  the  pillars  are 
by  no  means  so  graceful  or  elegant  as  in  number  sixteen.  The  paint* 
ings,  however,  are  much  more  entire,  and  though  the  colours  in  some 
places  are  a  good  deal  faded,  the  subjects  can  generally  be  made  out. 

On  the  right  hand  wall,  as  you  enter,  a  procession  is  painted. 

^  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  Vol  v.  Plate  Sfl» 
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lin^  ^refjlianfH  isHulrig  from  n  portnl,  one?  black,  one  red  or  ratht^r 
jirttwru,  ami  the  tliiml  a  white*  <me,  which  cseeni»  the  principal  one  of 
be  gr»>ap,  sho^Hng  hnw  early  a  rone  the*  prediUx:tion  for  these  aninialj, 
Ftill  pxiflt*  among  the  Bunnowp  and  Siuinc^e  of  the  present  day^ 
hs  iind  Hfi^  arc  home  before  thrm,  iiml  mon  with  Kpr-ar?*, 
I  and  diiclds  ixmke  up  thetr  retinufv 
On  tbe  hack  wall  i«  a  hunting  scene,  in  wIncL  ;l  nuined  lion,  power- 
Ujoad  irell-drawn,  fanns  the  principal  object  of  attraction;  there  nre 
)  (leer  and  doj^s^  and  men  on  horseback  and  on  foot  without  number. 
In  ibe  renuxlah  to  thitt  cave  are  some  singularly  interesting 
iiQttug^;  at  one  end  a  circuhir  one,  which  I  at  lirrit  tuck  for  a  zodiac, 
u«  further  exiuni nation,  I  gave  up  the  idea  ;  its  centre  m 
in  eight  compartment.-,  and  the  outer  circle  into  dxteen  or 
Eaxih  of  these  compartments  are  crowded  with  Rmnll 
,  bat  what  the  j^ubject  iy  I  eoiibl  not  make  out, 
Oirer  the  door  arc  eight  ligurea  j^itting  cros^-legged  ;  the  first  four 
bladf,  the  Cihh  ftarer,  the  next  still  more  so,  the  \mi  fair  and 
Bg  a  crown.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  there  aj^  more  black 
painted  in  this  cave  than  in  any  of  the  other?  :  the  women, 
rer,  am  generally  fair,  and  the  men  all  shades,  from  black  to  & 
'Eorcipcan  complexion.  The  roof  i*,  painted  in  various  patterns^  not  at 
til  unlike  thoee  still  existing  in  the  bath^  of  TituF,  though  in  an  infe- 
nor  «tyle  of  art.  I  had  not  time,  even  if  I  ha^l  had  the  ability,  to 
eopjr  tbe«^  interesting  paintings,  and  1  fear  any  one  who  now  vi^it^ 
thcrin  will  god  that  much  that  I  saw  has  since  disappeared. 

Tbe  totyle  of  these  paintings  cannot  of  course  bear  coniparii*on  with 

Enmiwmn  painting  of  the  present  day ;  but  they  are  certainly  superior 

I  the  Btyle  of  Enrofie  during  tbe  age  in  which  they  were  executed : 

-]H?clive,  gTcmping,  and  deUih  are  l^etter,  and  the  story  better 

u  in  any  paintings*  I  know  of,  anterior  to  Orgagna  and  Fiesole. 

^Tlu*  etyJei  however,  is  not  European,  but  more  resembles  Chinew?  art, 

I  particularly  in  the  flatne??s   and  want  of  shadow  ;  I   never,  however, 

U'ven  in  China,  saw  an\i;hing  approaching  its  perfection. 

I  IcMiked  very  attentively  at  these  j>ain tings,  to  try  and  ditjcover  if 

they  were  frcjjco  paintings,  or  merely  water  colours  laid  on  a  dry  sur- 

l&ce ;  but  wa»  unable  to  decide  the  point :  the  colour  certainly  is  in 

r*  ttb5orl)ed  Into  the  platfter,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  they 

fr  been   painted  when   it  wa*i  fir^t  laid  on,  and  consecjuently 

l^  littt  I  do  not  think  it  could  have  been  done  on  the  modem 

'    Jay  all  the  plaster  laid  on  that  day. 
t  *  ly  a  porch  of  two  pillars,  apparently  the  com- 

moQornieitt  of  «a«xcaration,  or  of  a  pa«rage  or  entrance  to 
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The  ChaityB.  cave,  number  nineteen ',  which  is  more  remarkable  for 
the  beauty  and  completeness  of  its  details  than  for  its  size,  being  only 
fortynsix  feet  four  inches,  by  twenty-three  feet  seven  inches  in  width. 
Seventeen  pillars  surround  the  nave,  all  of  which  are  very  richly  orna- 
mented, and  above  them  is  a  band  occupying  exactly  the  same  position 
as  a  triforium  would  in  a  Christian  church,  and  occupied  here  with 
niches  containing  alternately  figures  of  Buddha  sitting  cross-legged, 
and  standing.  The  roof  is  ribbed  in  stone,  but  the  most  interesting 
feature  is  the  Daghopa,  which  has  here  the  three  umbrellas  in  stone 
rising  till  they  touch  the  roof;  in  front  of  the  Daghopa  is  a  figure  of 
Buddha,  standing.  The  exterior  of  this  cave  is  as  rich  as  the  interior, 
and  though  damaged  in  some  parts,  by  the  rocks  falling  from  above, 
the  injury  is  less  than  in  most  others,  and  very  little  labour  would  free 
the  lower  part  from  the  accumulated  materials,  and  display  entire  one 
of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  Buddhist  art  in  India;  but  one  that  I 
must  not  dwell  on  longer,  as  I  feel  that,  without  drawings,  I  should  be 
unable  to  convey  to  others  any  correct  impression  of  its  beauties  or 
details. 

Twenty.  The  last  of  this  group  is  a  small  Vihara  of  singular  plan, 
twenty-eight  feet  two  inches  wide,  by  twenty-five  feet  six  inches  deep, 
with  two  cells  on  each  side.  There  is  no  internal  colonnade,  but  the 
roof  is  supported  by  advancing  the  sanctuary  about  seven  feet  into  the 
hall,  and  making  its  front  consist  of  two  columns  in  antis.  There  is 
also  a  verandah  in  front,  with  an  apartment  at  each  end.  Its  paintings 
are  almost  entirely  obliterated,  except  those  on  the  roof,  and  these 
consist  of  frets  and  flowers,  not  otherwise  interesting  than  merely  as 
showing  its  connexion  with  the  Viharas  sixteen  and  seventeen.  There 
is  an  inscription  on  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  verandah,  but  very  much 
obliterated,  and  apparently  not  integral. 

Before  proceeding  further  in  this  direction  we  must  return  back  to 
the  seventh  and  sixth  from  the  north,  and  which,  though  scarcely 
coeval  with  the  last  group  described,  are  certainly  later  than  those 
first  mentioned,  and  as  certainly  earlier  than  the  group  which  succeeds, 
and  which  closes  our  list ;  but  whether  they  are  antecedent  to  numbers 
sixteen  and  twenty,  or  slightly  posterior  to  them,  I  am  unable  to 
decide. 

Number  seven  is  merely  a  large  verandah,  sixty-three  feet  four 
inches  in  length,  by  thirteen  feet  seven  inches  in  breadth,  with  the 
cells  opening  at  the  back  of  it,  something  in  the  manner  of  the  Cut- 
tack  caves ;  the  front  line  of  the  verandah  is  broken  hj  the  projection 
of  two  porches  of  two  pillars  each,  which  are  here  particularly  inte- 

'  Plate  No.  3. 
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WwUfilf,  is  &mf  nrv  extremely  «fmil»j  to  tlie  pilltirs  at  Elophanta^  mid 
tho9t  in  thf!  Dnomar  Leoa  at  Ellora,  ati<l  tbcrcfore  probably  not  far 
•Iktiuit  tn  cimie.     Then?  h  also  a  cbnpel  witb  twu  pillars  at  ea<!h  eiul 

To  tiie  left  c»f  the  t*sitictuary  are  i\ve  cro8sieggt^il  figures,  eacb 
smt««l  «>ii  II,  hiaa,  ttUii  n  Jotua  between  each ;  on  tbe  right,  two  cross- 
l«9Q^A  *n<l  seven  ^trnidting  figurea,  the  centra  lotus  of  each  series  sup- 
pQCti*il  hr  figure-*  with  gnake  canopies.  Within  the  sanctuary,  on  each 
#Klr,  are  twi*  Urge  and  une  Hnialler  figure/?,  and  two  men  sitting  croe*- 
ieg^^  and  luiving  chowriee  in  their  hand&  On  the  step  are  sixteen 
Carets  t»f  dirtcipleti  seattnl  crois»- legged- 

Kunilrt^r  SIX  is  tho  only  two-i^toried  cmve  at  Ajutita.  The  upper 
Mtory  baj*    twelve   pillars,    octagcm«  ehanging   into    plain   squares   at 

I  hap  and  bottom,  and  with  Ijold  bracket  capitals,  not  painted  but 
M:iil|>tured  with  figures  of  Buddha.  At  first  I  thought  thit*  a  Jaina 
rai'p,  and  tried  U*  find  tbe  twenty-foar  thirtliaukari^i  in  .^ome  place,  but 
urafr  UELBUCoe^ful ;  the  ^ries  con*4ist  of  ^sixteen,  eight,  four,  and  are 
apparently  of  disciplea^  nB  none  bad  the  emblems  by  which  the 
lliiftluiiikarB  are  a.sualty  recognised. 
The  cave  is  fifty-thRM*  feet  s<piare,  the  aisles  nine  feet  wide.  The 
li»w«r  story  ir  of  the  ^^aine  dtmensions  as  the  upfier,  and  of  the  same 
riai  f  that  four  additional  pillars  have  been  introfluced  in  the 

pf<  y  are  all  plain  octagons,  clianging  to  sixteen  side«,  with 

pilaMt/^TS  to  each  rcjw.  Seven  of  these  tmly  are  standing,  nine  having 
fiiJtpfi  down,  owing  to  the  inferiority  of  the  rock  in  which  they  are  cut, 
«itd  ttljo  to  water  entering  from  above,  and  rotting  the  stone;  the 
wl  liTW  a  clisntal  and  ruinous  look  not  common  herej  and  H  is 

»L  I  Nculpture^  having  apparently  depended  entirely  on  painting 

fSir  ita  decora tioQ.     Tbe  pillars  in  front  of  the  sanctuary  are  of  the 
'    rita  charaetxjr  as  those  of  the  laet-mentioned  cave, 
iw  only  remains  to  be  described  tbe  last  group  of  these 
f^f  e«,  confuting  of  the  fin^t  five  from  the  north,  and  the  laet  seven  at 
th#*  other  extremity;  they  are  all  no  nearly  of  the  same  age,  that  I  am 
qmU*  unablf  to  iliscriminate  between  them,  and  all  evidently  the  last 
^xcnratinl  here.     They  are  bingularly  unlike  any  other  caves  or  struc- 
taial  Utildingi)  I  am  aci|uainted  with,  and  I  had  con^^equently  le^s 
AMsftOS  liere  than  with  the  others  of  coming  to  a  satiisfactory  conclusion 
if,  however,  we  assume  the  last  gronp  to  have 
or  ??eventh  century  of  our  era,  these  must  range 
b#twi?««  tllat  pmod  and  the  tenth,  after  which  time  I  conceive  no 
vt^re  excavated  in   India,  and  we  cannot  therefore  be 
M  ing  them  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  oenturiaa. 
Ab  1  outnot  fix  their  suocesston,  I  may  as  well  begin  with  number 
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one,  and  passing  over  those  already  described,  proceed  to  twenty-seven, 
the  last  visited. 

The  first  that  commences,  or  rather  ends,  the  series  on  the  north,  is 
a  very  handsome  vihara  cave,  with  a  fine  verandah  ninety-eight  feet 
in  length,  and  a  chapel  at  each  end,  the  hall  is  sixty-fonr  feet  square, 
adorned  with  twenty  pillars  three  feet  in  diameter,  richly  carved,  and 
with  bra^sket  capitals.  The  cave  is  a  good  deal  filled  up  with  mud, 
but,  notwithstanding,  the  paintings  are  tolerably  entire,  and  some  of 
them  very  interesting ;  thpugh  both  they  and  the  details  of  the  archi*- 
tecturo  are  small  and  frittered  away,  when  compared  with  the  two  first- 
described  groups. 

The  second  is  a  twelve-pillared  cave  of  which  I  have  given  a 
plan';  it  is  in  very  good  preservation,  and  the  paintings,  particularly 
on  the  pillars,  are  tolerably  perfect.  In  the  sanctuary  there  is  a 
statue,  of  course  of  Buddha,  and  a  chapel  on  each  side  of  it,  at  the  end 
of  the  aisles.  In  the  one  on  the  north  are  two  most  portly,  fat  figures, 
a  male  and  female :  in  the  south  one,  two  male  figures,  occupying  a 
like  position.  Who  they  were  meant  to  represent  I  could  not  make 
out,  for  they  were  quite  strangers  to  me. 

The  third  is  a  very  fine  bold  cave,  and  one  of  the  largest  viharas 
of  the  series,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  been  quite  finished;  the 
colonnade  in  the  centre  consists  of  twenty-eight  pillars,  (the  only 
instance  I  know  of  such  magnificence,)  disposed  in  four  ranges  of 
eight  pillars  each,  counting  the  angular  ones  in  each  line  ;  the  pillars, 
generally  bold  octagons  eleven  feet  in  circumference ;  the  whole  hall 
is  ninety-one  feet  square ;  the  aisles  twelve  feet  two  inches  wide, 
which  is  also  the  width  of  the  verandah.  This  cave  never  having 
been  finished  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  been  painted.  It  is  now  so 
dreadfully  infested  with  bats  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  stay  in  it 
any  length  of  time,  and  I  had  not  the  courage  to  explore  its  ceUs; 
as,  however,  I  found  nothing  of  interest  in  any  of  the  others,  I  do  not 
suppose  there  was  much  to  regret  here. 

The  fourth  cave  is  situated  higher  up  in  the  face  of  the  rock,  and 
as  there  is  no  path  to  it,  I  did  not  discover  its  existence  till  the  day  I 
was  leaving  the  place,  when  I  saw  it  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
ravine  which  I  had  scrambled  up  to  in  a  wild-goose  chase,  to  look 
for  the  city  of  Lenapore,  having  been  delighted  with  its  name, 
and  convinced,  in  spite  of  the  assurance  of  my  guides,  that  it  must 
contain  something  of  interest ;  it  was,  however,  "  vox  et  praeterea 
nihil." 

The  fifth  WBS  so  choked  up  with  mud,  that  it  was  almost  impossible 

>  Plates  No.  2  and  7. 
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'  to  BH)  what  it  wuA,  further  than  tLat  it  hud  been  a  square  cave  of  no 
great  liimengions. 

W^  mmst  now  return  to  caro  n umber  twenty,  the  last  deeenbed 

[ifl  the  ^nth. 

Lesriog  it  you  pwiceetl  for  same  distance  along  the  le«lge,  wLicb^ 

[  oiriex  to  a  torrent  eoniing  over  here  dnnng  the  rains,  is  more  than 

ueti  1  ■         1   "  ♦!,  aiiil  the  pat!i  in  ?ioine  platre©  very  narrow  and  dangeroiw  ; 

asti  I  t«i  traverse  this  several  times  in  the  middle  of  the  day  at 

iIh*  end  of  March.  I  suffered  extremely,  not  only  from  the  heat  of  the 

from  the  n^fleetion  from  the  rocks,  which  were  heated  like  an 


Having  fuissted  tkiF,  however,  you  arrive  at  the  twenty-first  cave 
fipoBi  tbi*  north  end^  a  ]arjc;e  vlhara,  tifty-two  feet  six  inches  deej>,  by 
ifiy-ciCDe  feet  six  inches?  in  width.  It  m  similar  in  almost  every  respect 
ol  plmn,  style,  and  exeention,  to  the  cave  above  descril>etl  as  number 
two.  It  18,  not.  however,  i|uite  finisheil,  as  the  pillars  of  the  sanctuary 
«re  oaly  hewn  rouji^h  out  of  the  rock,  and  many  of  the  details  are  left 
iiio(tm|dete.  It^  paintings  are  now  nearly  obliterated,  except  on  tb© 
irall  on  yonr  left  hand  as  you  enter,  where  there  still  exists  a  large 
fi^re  of  Buddha,  of  a  black  complexion,  or  at  least  very  dark,  and 
whli  nd  hair,  and  attended  by  black  slaves.  There  are  several  ladies 
ilitrcMiitc»'«l  into  the  composition,  but  notwithstanding  the  blackness  of 
their  ^Hiojfianions,  they  are  here,  as  in  most  other  caves,  represented 
witli  cirmplexions  almost  as  fair  as  Europeans.  There  is  a  small 
oliapel  with  two  pillars  in  antis,  on  each  side,  as  well  as  at  each  end 
»f  the  lateral  aisles.  The  verandah  has  fallen  down,  but  the  chapels 
at  tmch  end  remain,  with  the  pilaster  which  terminated  the  colonnade 
at  6ttch  endf  showing  its  dimensions  and  depth. 

A*  I  before  remarked,  the  execution  of  this  cave,  as  well  aa  of  number 
tiwi,  is  decidedly  inferior  to  that  of  the  intermediate  ones  ;  not  indeed 
in  riehnetis  and  quantity  of  ornament,  but  in  styl^.  There  is  a  weak- 
wsm  in  the  drawing  of  the  details,  and  the  ornaments  are  crowded  and 
eitt  up  to  a  manner  that  gives  a  tawdry  and  unsatisfactory  appearance 
Ici  the  whole  ;  Tcry  rmlike  the  b«»ld  magnificence  of  those  of  an  earlier 
1^  To  Ode  a  compjiriion  drawn  from  the  architecture  of  onr  own 
ewantfj,  t}iey  bear  the  same  relation  to  numbers  sixteen,  seventeen,  and 
twrnty^  m  Um*  Tudor  architecture  does  to  the  pure  Gothic  of  the  Third 
Edwiml* 

The  Iwmly-eecond  is  a  small  cave  only  seventeen  feet  square, 
«itV  ■  ■  *ntir*t,  excepting  two  rough-hewn  ones  in  front  of  the  s&nctu^ 
^^  it  is  A  figure  of  Buddha  seated,  with  hh  \eg¥  down, 

'  Compare  P1iit«s  Ko,  6  nod  7 
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The  twenty-third  is  another  vihara  of  twelve  pillars,  very  similar 
in  all  respects  to  numbers  two  and  twenty-one ;  it  has,  however,  been 
lefib  in  a  very  unfinished  state,  without  even  an  image  in  the  sanctuary, 
or  indeed  anywhere  else,  and  there  exists  no  trace  of  painting  that  I 
could  detect  in  any  part.  Its  dimensions  are  fifty-one  feet  by  fifty-one 
feet  eight  inches. 

Number  twenty-four  is  the  pendant  in  the  series  to  number  three, 
and  would  have  been  one  of  the  finest  had  it  been  finished ;  but  merely 
its  general  form  and  dimensions  have  been  made  out.  Only  one  pillar 
has  been  completely  sculptured,  and  one  side  of  the  colonnade  exists  as 
a  wall  with  slits  in  it.  It  was  intended  to  have  been  a  twenty-pillar 
cave ;  the  centre  hall  would  have  been  about  forty-three  feet  square, 
and  the  whole  about  seventy-four  feet  each  way.  The  details  of  sculp- 
ture and  style  are  of  the  same  class  as  two,  three,  and  twenty-one,  but 
much  more  pains  appears  to  have  been  taken  with  their  execution,  and 
on  the  whole  they  are  richer  than  those  above  alluded  to,  if  it  is  fair  to 
judge  by  what  is  visible  ;  for  besides  that  so  little  has  been  executed, 
the  cave  is  now  half  filled  with  mud.  The  verandah  has  been  com- 
pleted, but  three  out  of  its  six  columns  are  broken,  and  the  others 
much  injured. 

This  cave  is  particularly  interesting  as  showing  the  whole  process 
of  excavation,  from  its  commencement  to  the  finishing  of  the  details, 
some  parts  having  been  left  in  every  stage  of  advancement  The  rock 
(amygdaloidal  trap)  in  which  they  are  cut  is  of  a  soft,  coarse  texture, 
so  that  the  labour  of  excavation  could  not  have  been  so  great  as  is 
generally  supposed ;  indeed,  I  am  very  much  inclined  to  believe  that 
this  mode  of  excavating  was  the  cheapest  and  least  laborious  by  which 
buildings  of  this  class  could  be  erected.  If  the  stones  were  quarried  so 
as  to  be  of  use  for  building  purposes  at  the  same  time,  it  certainly 
would  be  so ;  but  that  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  case  here,  as  all 
the  rough  work  appears  to  have  been  done  with  the  pick-axe. 

Twenty-five.  A  small  rude  vihara  cave,  with  a  verandah  of  ten 
pillars. 

Twenty-six  is  the  fourth  vaulted  or  chaitya  cave  of  this  series,  and 
decidedly  the  most  modem.  In  general  plan  it  is  very  similar  to  num- 
ber nineteen,  but  its  dimensions  exceed  the  former  very  considerably, 
the  whole  width  being  thirty-six  feet  three  inches,  that  of  the  nave 
seventeen  feet  seven  inches,  and  the  total  length  sixty-six  feet  one 
inch.  Its  sculptures,  too,  are  far  more  numerous  and  more  elaborate, 
indeed,  more  so  than  in  any  other  cave  of  the  series ;  but  they  are  very 
inferior  both  in  design  and  in  execution,  so  much  so  that  if  other  proof 
were  wanting  this  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  stamp  this  at  once  as 
one  of  the  latest,  if  not  the  last  executed  cave  of  Ajunta. 
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Tbc  Badrfha  on  rhe  front  of  the  Ua^hopa  is  seated  with  his  fwyt 
dawn. 

The  wmlb  of  the  aisks  are  entirety  covered  with  sealptitro,  priiici* 
|Mlly  6giirc6  t\(  ButWhtis  or  disciple®,  of  all  ssizes,  and  in  evi*ry  Buddhist 
jMwItioa.  Axnciu^  Dther««  in  iho  south  ni&le  is  one  twenty-three  feet 
\Mig»  reeliiuu*^  at  all  hrs  leti^h,  Ijcin^  the  attitude  in  which  they  pre- 
!•!«  U»  reeeivt*  nlrvanii  (1>eutitude) ;  alio^e  him  arf?  an  immense  hout  of 
aogiels,  awaiting  apparently  his  urrivul  in  hen  von,  and  one  lieiiting 
«Ml  rigoix>n«Iy  a  big  drum 

Tin!  fill  <!giire«  with  judjrf^H*  wi^jrw,  who  do  diitv  ;i-  l»nNlrt!^.  have 
Ibvre  four  amis,  which  i.^  ihc  only  instance  T  am  nw^iri*  i»t  in  tlie«e  or 
way  otlier  Buddhist  caves,  of  such  a  piece  of  Hinduism. 

The  details  of  the  pillars,  particularly  those  of  the  verantlahs,  are 
<d  firvoisely  the  same  character  as  all  tlioso  of  this  group,  but  their 
dMatU  are  worse  executed  here,  than  in  any  of  the  others. 

Tliere  are  two  inscriptions  on  the  outside  of  the  cave  apparently 
tiit«gnil,  one  under  a  figure  of  Buddha  on  your  left  as  you  enter,  the 
«&er  u  much  broken  but  more  distinct,  upon  your  right-  The  charuc- 
ter  Med  la  them  l>elonL's  to  the  ninth  or  tenth  century  of  the  Christian 

The  twenty-soveTuii  cave  is  a  small  square  vihara  without  pillarw^ 
and  the  ainctaary  only  commenced,  and  the  whole  left  in  a  very  nufi- 
ttlalietl  state  ;  the  front  has  entirely  crumbled  away,  so  that  it*  iliiuen- 
mam^  can  nKjarcely  be  ascertained ;  it  was,  however,  about  forty  feet  in 
wiflth. 

There  are  one  or  two  caves  beyond  thin,  but  tbe  ledge  having  fallen 
airay«  they  are  i^uite  inaccessible.  From  tlie  ruined  state  of  their 
fnmtB^  and  the  debris  that  ho^  accumulateil  before  thetn,  I  was  unable 
to  gitem  either  at  their  size  or  state  of  progress ;  judging,  however, 
fmoi  till*  last  caves  visited,  there  cannot  be  much  worth  seizing  in  tliein, 
aiid  Indeed*  I  am  not  i{nite  sure  that  what  1  took  for  caves  were  not 
holm,  or  shadows  thrown  by  miLsses  of  rtKjk, 

I  h«vc  betm  more  particuhir  in  tle^*ribing  this  series  than  any  other, 
pftiily  beoiast^  I  am  not  aware  that  any  detailed  account  of  them  has 
liem  ^vim  to  the  public  to  which  I  could  refer,  and  partly  because 
ibcy  a<r^  tn  some  re($|M«ct^  the  most  interesting  series  of  Buddhist  caves 
m  india.  They  cannot,  indeed,  boast  of  a  chaitya  cave  like  Karli,  but 
IIm  YikttniA  here  ore  niorf^  Hpleudid  than  anywhere  else ;  they  are  more 
intiro,  Wiil  nir  the  cmly  caves  that  retain  much  of  their  original  paint- 
jag  and  deeoraUion.  They  als<j  are  purely  a  Bu^ldhi^^t  series,  and  almost 
9V9ry  fllmucie  lu  cave  art^hitectiirv^  can  be  traced  in  them  «luring  a 
IwrJod  fif  about  one  thoufcand  or  twelve  hundreti  years^  which  is  nearly 
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the  term  during  which  that  religion  flourished  in  its  native  land;  and 
they  thus  form  a  sort  of  chronometric  scale,  which  I  found  extremely 
useful  in  my  attempts  to  ascertain  the  ages  and  dates  of  caves  in  other 
series,  none  of  which  are  so  complete  as  this  one. 

The  others  having  all  been  described  before,  I  shall  merely  notice 
such  peculiarities  as  bear  specially  upon  my  subject,  and  refer  to 
printed  descriptions  for  details. 

BAUG. 

In  a  small  valley  or  ravine  penetrating,  like  that  at  Ajunta,  into  a 
table-land  resting  on  the  ghat  on  the  north  side  of  the  valley  of  the 
Taptee,  and  about  three  miles  from  the  small  town  of  Bang,  are  situated 
four  caves,  which  have  been  described  by  Lieutenant  Dangerfield  in 
the  second  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Literary  Society  of 
Bombay.  His  description  is  remarkably  clear,  and  with  the  drawings 
that  accompany  it,  enable  one  to  determine  at  once  what  they  are,  and 
almost  the  age  at  which  they  were  excavated. 

The  largest  vihara  would  at  Ajunta  be  a  "  twenty-pillar"  cave,  but 
owing  to  the  badness  of  the  rock  in  which  it  is  excavated,  the  architect 
left  four  additional  columns  in  the  centre  of  the  hall.  In  the  sanctuary 
there  is  a  daghopa,  an  arrangement  I  do  not  know  of  elsewhere,  and  can 
only  account  for  here,  by  supposing  that  this  symbol  was  necessary  for 
Buddhist  worship,  and  there  being  no  chaitya  cave  in  the  series  it  was 
necessary  to  introduce  it  here  ;  in  that  case,  however,  it  is  strange  that 
they  omitted  the  figure  of  Buddha  in  front,  which  seems  to  have  been 
the  case. 

The  second  cave  is  an  unfinished  one,  but  the  third,  at  some  distance 
from  the  two  first,  is  a  vihara  eighty  feet  by  sixty,  and  though  much 
ruined  retains  a  good  deal  of  its  original  paintings ;  judging  from  them, 
the  only  detail  given,  they  appear  to  be  of  about  the  same  age  as  the 
second  group  at  Ajunta,  whilst  the  large  cave  belongs  to  the  last  of 
that  series,  or  may  be  intermediate  between  the  two. 

There  are  two  other  caves  at  Bang,  but  one  entirely  ruined,  the 
other  only  commenced. 

KARLI. 

About  half  way  l)etween  Poena  and  Bombay  on  the  right  hand 
side  of  the  valley  as  you  proceed  towards  the  sea,  is  situated  the  great 
cave  of  Karli,  without  exception  the  largest  and  finest  Chaitya  cave 
in  India,  and  foitunately  also  the  best  preserved. 

Its  interior  dimensions  are  one  hundred  and  two  feet  three  inches 
for  total  length,  eighty-one  feet  three  inches  for  length  of  nave.     It^ 
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faf^Ailtli  from  wall  to  wsll  is  forty- live  feet  «cren  inches,  while  the 
widlUuf  the  nave  in  twenty-five  feet  seven  inebee'.  The  nave  is  ^*pa- 
mSjtd  ftvin  the  side  aisiles  hy  lifieen  coluums  un  ea<^h  side,  of  goinl 
iaii4  workmanship;  on  the  abaeas  which  erowne  the  eapilal  uf 
tlie^e  are  two  kneeiing  elephants,  and  on  each  elephant  are 
I  aodMcd  figurt^s,  generally  a  uiale  and  feniaie,  with  their  amis  over 
ber'a  ehouhlers ;  hut  sometiines  two  female  figure!^  ill  the  same 
The  seulptnre  of  the^ie  is  very  good,  and  the  effect  parti- 
mIatIt  rich  and  ph^tustng.  Beliind  the  Chaitya  are  seven  plain  oirta- 
goosi  ptiii«  without  eeulpture,  making  thus  thirty-seven  pillars  alto- 
gHtiotr;  the  Ciiattya  i^  plain,  and  yetry  dniilar  to  that  in  the  large 
mre  mi  AjnnLi,  but  liere,  fortunately,  a  part  of  the  wooden  umbrella 
which  *announted  it  remains.  The  wooden  ribs  of  the  rocjf,  too, 
nsfuaiii  nearly  entire ;  and  the  framed  screen,  Ulltng  up  a  portion  of  the 
gtv%l  arch  in  front,  like  the  centering  of  the  areh  uf  a  bridge^  (which 

»  In  tUe  Attiud  to  Lord  Valentia*»  Travels,  »  detailed  plan  of  this  cave  is 
MVMly  on  which  the  dimenaions  taken  by  the  scale  ore  forty-six  feet  wide  hy  one 
bitfailn^  &ad  twenty-six  feet  long;  utid  «s  the  plau  appears  to  have  been  drawn 
Willi  conwd^rtblc  care,  (by  Mr.  Salt,  1  Iwiif  vc*,)  and  these  tigtirvs  are  repc4ited  ta 
tlie  laxij  I  waa  a  good  deal  stiggered  by  Hading  bo  great  a  diAcrupancy,  and 
iiieliocd  «t  lirvt  to  give  up  my  own  m  iui^jrrect.  I  have  however  retained  them,  not 
«nlv  bocauae  they  were  takea  with  care,  and  I  cannot  see  how  i»o  great  an  error 
ooald  have  en.'pt  Into  them;  but  aIho,  beeitufic  Lord  Valentui^B  dimenatoas  are 
<iaite  at  vanaiic«?  witii  those  of  all  the  Chaitya  caves  I  am  acquainted  with,  as  th« 
loUowliig  tablir  will  show. 

Length.  Width. 
No.  W,  at  Ajunta,  U  94X        41*3    or  as      1  to  2*266 
Cave  at  Karli,  is        102-3        45 ■?       „         1  „   2'24.H 
Karinj»ri,is  8«'0        3J>»1U     „         I  „   2222 

No.  1!»,  Ajuutjh  is        46-4        237        „         1   „    i  !*H1 
No*  I»,  Ajunta,  is  45*  23'  „  I  „    I'Ubii 

ymwakartim^  is  83*1         43*  „  1   „    l'«:i!l 

No.  2C,  Ajimtu,  i*        66*1         30*3        „         I  „    1*826 

B«  Lord  V'aleiitia^s  dimt^nsious  for  the  Karli  cave  woald  be  as  1  lo  2*7^1 
li  ta  not  buwcvur  only  to  cooiinn  my  own  nieaaarements  that  I  have  quoted 
tk^  bat  to  show  on  how  regular  a  system  these  caves  were  excavated,  and 
I^Qiifinning  tticir  relative  agve^  as  arrived  at  m  the  text  froui  other ^roundi^; 
tartll  be  idi«crved,  that  the  oldest  caves  are  longest  in  proportion  to  their 
br«*iUI«;  and  that  the  ratio  tliiuiuishes  »»  v>v  descend  in  the  series  in  an  almost 
yrj  1,  Uie  only  apparent  exception  being  the   Kanaari  cave;  but  if 

11,,,  -    Karli  one,  a»  I  have  stated  in  the  text,  this  is  accounted  for. 

If  1  v-i  iiu-'iAK.  n  in  plaoiug  it  an  a  copy  in  the  ninth  cenieiry,  it  lunni  on  many 
l^mttada  take  Its  place  as  it  stands  tn  tills  titble. 

j^..  Ef^ot  evcepUun  is  the  nniaW  cave,  No.  9,  AJuuta,  which  in   the 

lejLi  i  ^  .>i  Mme  agv  as  the  one  next  it,  and  I  eouft^^  I  am  )il  picHt'iK 

iiiaalile  Cu  »itii  r  *ii)  «agS(«tioa  te  account  for  the  discrepancy. 
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by  the  way  it  much  resembles,)  still  retains  the  place  in  which  it  was 
originally  placed. 

At  some  distance  in  advance  of  the  arched  front  of  this  cave  is 
placed  a  second  screen,  which  exists  only  here  and  at  the  great  cave 
at  Salsette;  though  it  might  have  existed,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
did,  in  front  of  the  oldest  Chaitya  oaves,  Nos.  9  and  10,  at  Ajonta;  it 
consists  of  two  plain  octagonal  columns,  with  pilasters;  over  these  is  a 
deep  plain  masa  of  wall,  occupying  the  place  of  an  entablature,  and 
over  this  again  an  attic,  if  1  may  use  the  term,  of  four  dwarf  pillars; 
except  the  lower  piers,  the  whole  of  this  has  been  covered  with  wooden 
ornaments,  and  by  a  careful  examination,  and  measurement  of  the 
various  mortices  and  footings,  it  might  still  be  possible  to  make  out 
the  greater  part  of  the  design ;  it  appears,  however,  as  far  as  I  could 
discover,  to  have  consisted  of  a  broad  balcony  in  front  of  the  plain 
wall,  supported  by  bold  wooden  brackets  from  the  two  piers,  and 
either  roofed,  or  having  a  second  balcony  above  it;  no  part  of  the 
wood  however  exists  now,  either  here,  or  at  Salsette. 

It  is  more  than  probable,  however,  that  this  was  the  music  gallery, 
or  Nagara  khana,  which  we  still  find  existing  in  front  of  almost  all 
Jaina  temples,  down  even  to  the  present  day;  whether  the  space 
between  this  outer  and  the  inner  screen  was  roofed  over  or  not,  is 
extremely  difficult  to  decide ;  from  the  mortices  at  Salsette,  I  should 
certainly  say  it  was  so;  but  here  the  evidence  is  by  no  means 
so  distinct,  though  there  is  certainly  nothing  to  contradict  the  sup- 
position. 

I  could  find  no  traces  of  painting  in  this  cave,  though  the  inner 
wall  has  been  plastered  and  may  have  been  painted ;  but  the  cave  is 
inhabited,  and  the'  continued  smoke  of  cooking  fires  have  so  blackened 
its  walls,  that  it  is  impossible  to  decide  the  question  now;  strangely 
enough  its  inhabitants  are  now  Sivites,  and  the  cave  is  considered  a 
temple  dedicated  to  Siva,  the  Daghopa  performing  the  part  of  a  gigantic 
Lingam,  which  it  must  be  confessed  it  resembles  a  good  deal.  While 
I  was  there,  there  was  a  fair  going  on,  and  a  festival  in  honour  of  his 
Hindu  godship.  All  the  flat  spots  of  the  rock  were  occupied  by 
tents,  and  the  dokaaus  of  the  various  dealers  in  sweetmeats  and 
trinkets  who  frequent  these  places;  and  every  comer  was  occupied 
by  pilgrims  or  devotees  of  some  sort  or  other,  who,  though  they 
did  not  actually  prevent  my  entering  or  sketching,  were  extremely 
clamorous  for  alms,  and  annoyed  me  a  good  deal  by  their  curiosity  and 
impertinence. 

It  would  be  of  great  importance  if  the  age  of  this  cave  could  be 
positively  fixed ;  but  though  that  cannot  quite  be  done,  I  think  it  pro- 
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^ili^t  its  ikffe  its  antoeetient  to  the  Cbri^tian  em ;  and  ut  the  sam^ 
k^lt  raiuiot  piiaijililv  fmvt-  lH>f'ii  exciivatpid   more  thaii  two  iiinuhvil 
yeam  litiforts  thut  eni 

the  Sihifcthamlia  (piUur)  on  the  left  of  the  entrance,  tuloiiei 
f^iOOIiitMl  au  mtiori[iLioii,  which  Mr  Prinsepdeeipheroil  in  the  uixth 
vnhinie  of  the  Jonnjal  of  the  Asiatic  So<?iety  ;  it  merely  eays,  ''  Thi» 
tiiin  piUar  h  the  pft  of  Ajimitm  Ukn^,  the  mm  of  Saha  Rftvi^fiibhoti  f ' 
the  chiU"a<:tcr,  Princtep  thinks^  that  of  the  first  or  second  century  u,c, 
Prum  its  pot^ition  and  import,  the  inscription  appears  to  be  integral, 
aad  the  colmun  jb  tsertninly  ii  part  of  tJie  original  design.  For  myself, 
I  eodifww,  that  if  the  Lath  character  was  ever  in  nm  on  this  aide 
fd  India,  1  do  not  think  it  con  Id  have  unfiergone  so  great  a  change  as 
iJiMe  characters  show  in  so  short  a  time,  and  that  we  umet  come  down, 
at  l<!ast,  to  the  Chnf»tian  era  for  this  inscription. 

In  m  letter  lately  received  from  Dr.  Bird,  of  Bombay^  he  says,  **  I 
nuiy  Bii'otion  that  the  one  at  Carloe  presents  an  inscription  of  the 
iwesttieth  year  of  Dutthama  Kara,  otherwise  called  Duttagamini, 
king  of  Ceylon,  t<.c.  163/'  I  did  not  see  this  inscription;  I  do  not 
kiftow,  then'fope,  whether  it  is  integiui  or  not,  nor  in  what  character  it 
m  written,  which  k  of  imjiortance;  for  unless  other  circumstances 
omftrm  the  identity,  I  should  be  afraid  of  being  deceived  by  the 
Qoniinal  similarity  of  a  king  at  so  great  a  distance.  If*  howoTor,  the 
iDtcription,  which  Dr.  B.  will  no  doubt  publish,  should  confirm  this,  it 
will  be  one  of  the  most  intereistin^  dates  that  these  inscriptions  have 
yet  dixcloaed  to  ns. 

In  disposition  and  e^ize,  and  aUo  in  deUiib  a^^  far  a^  similarity  oan 
Lraced  l>etwcen  a  cave  entijcly  covered  with  stucco  and  jnviut^ 
iMid  one  which  either  never  had,  or  has  lost  both  thej^e  ornaments, 
thiB  cave  is  so  similar  to  the  two  at  Ajunta  which  I  had  before 
|ilaeed  about  this  age,  and  on  the  front  of  it  there  is  also  the  reeded 
4ktniainent  which  is  so  common  at  Khandagiri,  ami  only  exists  there 
mud  in  the  oldest  caves  at  Ajunta,  that  from  all  these  circumstances 
i  aia  iDclined  to  think  the  above  date  163  ac,  as  at  least  extremely 
probable,  though  by  no  means  ns  a  date  to  be  implicitly  relied  upon. 

It  is  to  this  cave,  more  especially,  that  the  remark  applies  that  1 
iii»de«  !».  35^  that  the  Chaitya  cavea  seem  at  once  to  have  sprung  to 
|iisrf«>etion ;  for  whether  we  adopt  the  Mahawanso  for  our  guide,  or 
A*»^ka*s  iDscriptions,  it  is  evident,  that  this  country,  under  the  nam« 
1  jiraithan  in  the  former,  and  Pit«?nika  iu  the  other,  is  one  of  the 
'iu-  '..vertwl  conntrii»s  t<»  which  missionaries  were  sent  in  the  tenth 
^csatr  of  A«oka*ii  reign  ;  antl  if,  therefore,  we  a^suuie  the  above  date  to 
r  «i  wll  near  the  trutli,  a  century  had  scarcely  elapsed  between  th^ 
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conversion  of  the  country  and  the  execution  of  this  splendid  monu- 
ment. There  is  nothing  in  the  Viharas  here  or  elsewhere  which  I 
have  placed  about  the  same  date^  that  might  not  have  been  elaborated 
from  a  natural  cavern  in  that  period,  but  there  is  a  complication 
of  design  in  this  that  quite  forbids  the  supposition ;  and  it  must  either 
be  brought  down  to  a  much  more  modem  epoch,  or  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  a  copy  of  a  structural  building;  and  even  then  but  half 
the  difficulty  is  got  over.  Was  that  structural  building  a  temple  of 
the  Brahmans  or  Buddhists?  was  it  designed  or  invented  since  the 
death  of  Sakya  Sinha?  or  did  it  belong  to  a  former  religion?  and 
lastly,  if  we  are  correct  in  supposing  cave  digging  to  have  commenced 
only  subsequent  to  Asoka's  reign,  why,  while  the  Viharas  were  still 
so  small,  and  so  insignificant,  was  so  great  a  work  undertaken  in  the 
rock'? 

It  would  be  a  subject  of  curious  inquiry  to  know  whether  the 
wood-work  now  existing  in  this  cave  is  that  originally  put  up  or  not. 
Accustomed  as  I  had  long  been  to  the  rapid  destruction  of  every  thing 
wooden  in  that  country,  I  was  half  inclined  to  be  angry  when  the 
idea  first  suggested  itself  to  me,  but  a  calmer  survey  of  the  matter  has 
convinced  me  that  it  is ;  certain  it  is,  that  it  is  the  original  design,  for 
we  find  it  repeated  in  stone  in  all  the  niches  of  the  front,  and  there  is 
no  appearance  of  change  or  alteration  in  any  part  of  the  roof;  every 
part  of  it  is  the  same  as  is  seen  so  often  repeated  in  stone  in  other 
and  more  modem  caves,  and  it  must  therefore  have  been  put  up  by 
the  Buddhists  before  they  were  expelled ;  and  if  we  allow  that  it  has 
existed  eight  hundred  or  one  thousand  years,  which  it  certainly  has, 
there  is  not  much  greater  improbability  in  its  having  existed  near 
two  thousand  years,  as  I  believe  to  be  the  case.     As  far  as  I  could 

1  In  the  Mahawanso,  (page  12,)  it  is  said  that  the  first  convocation  was  held 
'*  in  a  splendid  hall  built  at  the  entrance  of  the  Sattapani  cave,**  which  would 
seem  to  prove  that  the  cave  then  existed.  The  Mahawanso,  however,  was  com- 
piled one  thousand  years  after  that  event,  and  the  cave  which  may  have  been  a 
subsequent  excavation  designed  to  mark  the  place  where  the  meeting  was  held ;  or 
at  best,  it  is  but  a  tradition  that  such  was  the  case. 

In  like  manner  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Chinese  work  quoted  by  Colonel  Sykes, 
in  his  notes  on  the  political  state  of  ancient  India,  (vol.  vL,  p.  203,  Journal 
R.A.S.,)  that  Ananda,  ^^  after  the  death  of  Buddlia,  collected  five  hundred  pious 
men  in  the  cavern  of  Pi  pho  lo,  and,  jointly  with  them,  collected  the  vinayaa.** 
This  is  evidently  the  same  tradition  still  further  improved  upon,  and  coming  from 
an  authority  so  distant  in  date  and  locality,  is  not  entitled  to  much  respect,  uulesa 
indeed  some  cave  could  be  discovered  of  that  date ;  or  some  circumstantial  evi- 
dence be  adduced  to  corroborate  a  tradition  which  may  easily  have  sprung  up 
from  the  importance  which  caves  had  assumed,  as  a  form  of  Buddhist  architectmVy 
nt  the  time  these  works  wei^e  written. 
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^<*wood  mtewi*  It  niuxt  be  reoulleted.  that  tbougli  expose  J 
!♦•  I'iMjiberej  it  is  protei'teil  from  being  wotted   by  the  raiii^  it 

Itfte  oa  ftnsas  or  Mmiti  upon  it  but  from  its  own  weight,  as  it  docfi  not 
%ii|  roof,  thcmgh  it  apjK^urs  to  do  bo;  and  the  rock  eeems  to 

bit  I  thf*  industry  of  tlie  white  nnU. 

Am  tbi*  is  deadedly  the  finest  Chaitya  cave  iu  India,  a  few  remarks 
cm  tlie  architectunil  tirdinance  of  these  eavcj*  may  not  be  misplaced. 

Hoirever  much  they  vary  in  sisse  or  in  detail*  their  general  ar- 
nm^inentfct,  a*  I  nienlioiied  l)efore,  are  the  .same  in  every  part  of  India, 
and  the  mode  of  admitting  light,  which  h  always  bo  important  a  piece 
of  ajrekttectural  effect,  ii»  in  alt  precisely  identical. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  disiM>>jitian  of  jiarts  ia  exactly  the  name 
tfacve  of  the  choir  of  a  iiothic  round,  or  polygonal  apse  cathedral, 
lliB  foU^iwing  deacription  will  be  easily  understood  ^  Across  the  front 
tli^rt*  is  Jilways  a  Hcrei^n  with  a  gallery  over  it,  occupying  the  place  of 
the  rfj«wi-Ioft.  on  which  wp  now  place  nur  organs :  in  this  there  are  three 
floors ;  one,  the  largest,  opening  to  the  nave,  and  one  to  each  of  the 
mtjtles ;  OTer  this  screen  the  whole  front  of  the  cave  is  open  to  the 

one  Tast  window  the  whole  breadth  of  the  same  section,  stilted  so 
UB  to  be  more  than  a  semicircle  in  height,  or  generally  of  a  hor^e-^hoe 
form. 

The  whole  light,  therefore,  fell  on  the  Daghopa,  which  is  placed 
ly  opposite  in  the  place  of  the  altar,  while  the  colonnade  around 

behind,  is  thus  le«s  perfectly  lit,  the  pillars  there  being  always 
pta^oed  veiy  closely  together,  the  light  was  never  admitted  in  sufficient 
qmutthics  to  illnmiuate  the  wall  behind,  so  that  to  a  person  standing 
scar  the  door  in  this  direction,  there  appeared  nothing  but  "illimitable 
gloom/* 

I  do  not  cxinceive  that  a  votary  was  ever  ailmitted  beyond  the 
^htfuuide  under  the  front,  the  rest  being  devoted  to  the  priests  and 

ceremonies,  m  i*  nnw  the  case  in  China,  and  in  Catholic  churches, 
he  therefore  never  could  see  whence  the  light  came,  and  stood  in 
CQCnfiarative  shade  himself,  so  a^  to  heighten  its  effect  considerably « 
Still  further  to  increase  this  scenic  eflect,  the  architects  of  thene  temples 
have  placed  the  screens  and  music  gallerie?*  in  front,  in  such  a  manner, 
a»  lo  Ude  the  great  window  from  any  person  approaching  the  temple ; 
Ibough  these  appear  to  havo  been  omitted  in  later  examples,  as  in  the 
VitfWftkarma  of  Ellora,  atid  the  two  later  Chaitya  caves  at  Ajunta,  and 
only  a  porch  adde<l  to  the*  inner  s<?reen,  the  top  of  which  served  as  the 
aimIc  gallery ;  but  the  great  window  is  then  exposed  to  view%  which 
I  ouiikH  help  thinking  is  a  great  defect.  To  a  votary  once  having 
'  Plates  Nciu  3  and  No.  8. 
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entered  the  poreh^  the  effect  is  the  same,  and  if  the  space  between  the 
inner  and  outer  screen  was  roofed,  which  I  suppose  it  to  have  been,  no 
one  not  previouslj  acquainted  with  the  deeiign,  could  perceive  how  the 
light  was  admitted ;  supposing  a  votary  to  have  been  admitted  by  the 
centre  door,  and  to  have  passed  under  the  screen  to  the  right  or  left, 
the  whole  arrangements  were  such,  that  an  architectural  effect  was 
produced  certainly  superior  to  any  thing  I  am  acquainted  with  in 
ancient  or  modem  temples. 

Something  of  the  same  sort  is  attempted  in  the  classic  and  modem 
Hindu  temples,  where  the  only  light  is  admitted  by  the  door  directly 
facing  the  image,  which  is  thus  lit  up  with  considerable  splendour,  and 
the  rest  of  the  temple  is  left  in  a  rather  subdued  light,  so  a«  to  give  it 
considerable  relief.  The  door,  however,  makes  but  a  clumsy  window 
compared  with  that  of  the  Buddhist  cave,  for  the  light  is  too  low,  the 
spectator  himself  impedes  a  portion  of  it,  and  standing  in  the  glare  of 
day,  unless  he  uses  his  hands  to  shade  his  eyes,  he  can  scarcely  see 
what  is  within.  In  the  Hypoethral  temples,  this  was  probably  better 
managed,  and  the  light  introduced  more  in  the  Buddhist  manner;  bat 
we  know  so  little  of  their  arrangements,  that  it  is  difficult  to  ^ve  an 
opinion  on  a  subject  so  little  understood. 

Almost  all  writers  agree,  that  the  Pantheon  at  Rome  is  the  best 
lit  temple  that  antiquity  has  left  us ;  in  one  respect  it  equals  our  caves, 
that  it  has  but  one  window,  and  that  placed  high  up ;  but  it  is  inferior, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  seen  to  every  one  in  the  temple,  and  that  the  light  is 
not  concentrated  on  any  one  object,  but  wanders  with  the  sun  all 
round  the  building. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  earlier  Christian  architects  would 
have  reinvented  this  plan  of  lighting,  had  they  been  able  to  glaze  so 
large  a  space ;  but  their  inability  to  do  this  forced  them  to  use  smaller 
windows,  and  to  disperse  them  all  over  the  building,  so  as  to  gain  a 
sufficiency  of  light  for  their  purposes ;  and  a  plan  having  once  become 
sacred,  it  never  was  departed  from  in  all  the  changes  of  style  and 
<letail  which  afterwards  took  place. 

Besides  the  great  cave,  there  are,  of  course,  a  number  of  viharas 
attached  to  it;  they  are,  however,  all  of  them,  small,  and  appear  very 
insignificant  compared  with  its  splendour.  This  may  perhaps  be,  and 
I  am  inclined  to  think  is,  an  evidence  of  their  antiquity;  for  the 
Viharas  seem  at  first  to  have  been  mere  cells,  "where  the  Arhans 
sat  to  meditate,"  as  Fa-hian  expresses  it,  but  to  have  become  magni- 
ficent halls  and  temples  as  we  find  them  at  Ajunta,  bs  the  religion 
became  more  corrupt. 

The  principal  vihara  here   is  three   tiers   in  height,   (they  can 
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^y  he  tmWM  stntiesj)  they  are  [iblo  halls  with  cells,  but  without 
iDtemal  culonnitflea,  only  the  upfier  cine  poseeascs  a  veraudah ; 
till*  Um-^  finre  nmy,  indeo«l,  havo  l>een  coiistruc^totl  with  thts  usual 
n^l0p^nA»gr,  Imt  great  maa^iee  of  the  rock  above  have  given  way,  and 
fklliQ^  dnwn,  ha  vi»  earriDd  with  tbern  the  whole  of  tho  fronts.  There 
[mr»  no  sanctaarieg,  and  though  there  are  one  or  two  relierod  of 
8ittin]^  in  (he  lotu.^,  and  with  hi*  legs  down,  they  do  not 
•  to  \m}  intejy:nil  or  tmginiil  parts  of  the  desigii. 
Still  further  are  nuinerott^  similar  e?tcavation«»,  and  some  fina 
ct*iteriuj  fiiknl  witli  clear  (firing  wnter ;  near  one  of  these  is  a  small 
vla^kopa  much  mined. 

a  HTnall  vihara  on  the  gouth  si<le  of  the  great  cave^  of  the 
^r  a8  those  on  the  north,  but  owing  to  the  fair  and  crowd, 
msw  rxiutiioation  of  these  cavea  waa  much  more  imperfect  than  I  could 
f^y'  1      There  may  lie  wune  that   I  did  not  enter,  and  peculi- 

ii  i  tlid   not  obfserve  in   those  1  did.     From  all  1  saw^  how- 

r»  1  am  iiiclined  to  rank  them  with  the  earlier  caveg  at  Ajunta, 
thongh  not  [lerliape  ijuitc  so  ancient  as  the  Udyagiri   series,  they 
\>l  Km^  much  more  modem ;  which  goes  far  to  c^ju^nn  the  date  I 
kavQ  ab»v«  given  to  the  great  cave. 


KANNARL 

These  cares  being  well  known,  having  been  often  descrilMjd  before, 
tl  will  not  be  neceawiry  to  be  so  detailed  in  my  description  of  them,  ns 
tff  the  Ajunta  series*  though  they  are  more  numerous,  amounting  I 
•bcHiM  tiiink  to  nearly  a  hundred  in  nnml)er,  they  aro^  ou  the  whole, 
rb  less  inten»siting  than  either  Ajunta,  EUoni,  or  Karli;  the  great 
tya  cav«!  being  very  «imilar,  though  very  inferior  to  that  of  the 
liyit-tiaiiicKi  eeries,  and  prciaenting  no  peculiarity  not  seen  in  the  other, 
while  none  of  the  viliara«  can  compare  with  those  of  the  first  two, 
irithcr  iu  size  or  design,  the  greater  part  of  them  oonsi^tiug  merely  of  a 
smalt  ^uare  cell,  with  a  small  vemndah  of  two  columns  in  fnmt 

TW  whole  of  theee  caves  are  excavateil  in  one  large  bubble  of  a 
[  htll,  altuattfd  in  the  midst  of  an  immense  tract  of  forest  country,  Mo^t 
wf  the  hills  in  the  neighlxmrhood  are  covered  with  the  jungle,  but  this 
one  y  nearly  bare,  \is  summit  being  formed  by  one  large  rounded 
to^m  of  oompSiCt  rock,  under  which  a  softer  stratum  has,  in  many 
pUees,  been  washes!  out  by  the  rains,  fomijng  natural  caves,  which 
[%ligbtly  tnjprovetl  by  art,  have  been  appropriated  as  cells,  some  pro- 
^  bftbly  tbe  iirit  so  used  on  the  hlil ;  it  is  in  the  stratum  agtkiu  below 
ibaA  moflt  of  the  exeairations  are  situated. 
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Approaching  the  caves  by  the  usual  route,  the  first  you  come  to  is 
the  unfinished  excavation  figured  and  described  by  Salt,  p.  47,  Vol.  I., 
Transactions  of  Literary  Society  of  Bombay.  It  was  intended,  appa- 
rently, to  have  been  a  chaitya  cave,  though  it  has  been  left  so  incom- 
plete that  it  is  difficult  to  make  out  the  plan ;  the  outer  porch,  however, 
is  nearly  completed,  and  it  is  evident  that  it  was  not  intended  to  have 
an  outer  music-gallery  screen,  like  that  which  adorns  its  more  ancient 
neighbour ;  and  it  presents  but  little  of  interest  in  its  details,  except, 
perhaps,  that  its  external  pillars  are  of  the  same  order  as  those  at 
Elephanta,  and  therefore  probably  mark  it  as  a  cotemporary  example. 
On  the  whole  it  puts  me  much  in  mind  of  Lelat  Indra  Kesar  ka  noor 
more  than  any  other  cave  I  have  seen,  but  they  are  both  so  unfinished 
that  it  is  difficult  to  institute  a  comparison  between  them.  It  is, 
probably,  the  latest  excavation  of  any  importance  attempted  in  the 
hill,  and  may  date  about  the  ninth  or  tenth  century  of  Christ,  probably 
even  more  modem  than  that. 

Immediately  beyond  this  is  a  group  of  caves,  (containing  among 
them  the  great  chaitya  cave  of  this  series,)  which  I  would  willingly 
omit  describing  in  detail,  as  that  has  been  so  well  done  by  Mr.  Salt, 
in  the  paper  above  referred  to,  but  they  contain  so  much  that  is 
interesting,  and  I  may  add,  puzzling  in  their  chronology,  that  I  cannot 
pass  them  over;  and  to  ensure  greater  exactitude,  I  shall  try  to  com- 
bine his  description  with  my  own  notes. 

The  first  is  a  vihara  consisting  of  a  long  irregular  verandah  of 
inferior  workmanship,  with  cells  opening  at  the  back  of  it ;  but  the 
point  of  greatest  interest  is,  that  it  also  contains  two  recesses  or 
sanctuaries,  in  which  stand  daghopas.  The  three  sides  of  the  recess  in 
which  the  most  southern  stands,  are  divided  into  panels,  in  which  are 
carved  one,  two,  or  more  figures  of  Buddha  and  of  Bodhisatwas,  in 
various  attitudes. 

Behind  the  northern  daghopa,  is  a  figure  of  Buddha  seated  on  a 
Sinhasana  or  lion-throne  placed  on  a  lotus,  the  stalk  of  which  is 
supported  by  two  boys  with  hoods  of  cobra  de  capellos ;  from  the  stem 
of  the  lotus,  two  others  spring,  on  which  stand  two  youthful  figures 
with  chowries,  and  one  with  a  lotus-bud  in  his  hand;  two  flying 
figures  above,  and  two  priestly  ones  below,  complete  the  tableau, 
which  is  found  both  at  Karli  and  Ajunta,  besides  being  frequently 
repeated  here ;  but  in  no  cave  in  any  of  theee  series,  that  could  date 
before  the  third  or  fourth  century  of  our  era,  unless,  indeed,  it  is  in 
such  a  position  that  it  could  have  been  added  at  any  time.  The 
verandah  extends  so  closely  up  to  the  large  cave,  that  only  a  partition 
of  a  few  inches  thick  has  been  left  between  them,  and  which  subse- 
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qyeutly  hn^  been  tjrakeii  thrangHt  thus  leavikig  an  iiregiiliir  hole  by 
kicb  you  may  pas^  from  tbe  one  to  the  other 

The  great  cave^  in  almo^l  every  reqject,  resembles  the  ^^al  feave 
at  Karli;  it  poei«e68e6  the  music-gallery  screen  in  the  same  positiuti 
and  nf  tho  «ftme  fomi ;  and  here  it  18  wtiil  more  evident,  that  the  rentre 
lit  lea^t  must  have  lH»t*n  r«:»ofe<i,  but  the  roof  could  not  have  continued 
to  tlie  end,  or  it  wotild  have  cut  across  the  great  figures  of  Buddha, 
liresty- three  feet  high»  which  occupy  both  envle :  l>eIow  where  this 
ff»f  wrutiltl  conie^  the  wall  is  covered  with  sculpture,  but  in  a  very 
enule  gtyle  of  Buddhist  art ;  indeed  I  do  not  know  of  a  cave  with 
aiiytliing  bo  wpetche<l, 

Tlie  firtjot  of  the  caVe  above  this  roof  i^i  here  quite  plain  and  evi- 
dently not  motiut  to  have  been  set>n  ;  at  Karii,  tliongh  it  imiBt  aUo 
b^re  been  nearly  concealed,  it  is  still  oruauientf^d  with  a  series  of 
aidiM ;  indeed,  no  part  of  that  csavej,  seen  of  ndseen,  h  slurred  over  a* 
^rery  thing  in  liere ;  tfiere  ia  no  trace  of  the  woo<i-work  which  fllitmld 
lav©  filled  the  great  window,  but  over  the  top  of  the  arch  U  a  niini- 
W  of  pina  remaining;  they  seem,  however,  bettor  fitted  to  hang 
eirrlnin^  to,  than  t*^  support  wood- work,  and  1  think  must  have  been 
applied  to  the  former  purpose ;  but  whether  by  the  original  diggers  or 
wot,  it  would  not  be  ea«iy  to  decide. 

The  dimension*  of  the  interior  are  somewhat  less  than  those  of 
Karli,  tli«?  total  lenpth  being  eighty-eight  feet  six  inches,  total  breadth 
thirty-nine  feet  ten  inches,  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  nave  being 
wrrfity-fuur  feet  two  inches  and  thirty-nine  feet  ten  inches  resi>ectively» 
Till*  ila^ltopa,  forty-nine  feet  in  circumference. 

Very  ISttle  of  it«  wood-work  remains,  none  on  the  daghopa,  and  on 
the  n>of  only  the  tenons  and  battens  to  which  the  rafters  were  attached, 
and  there  are  no  remains  of  a  screen  in  the  great  window. 

The  pillars  that  surround  the  nave  are  of  the  same  order  as  those 
ai  Kiirli.  but  executetl  in  the  moat  alovenly  manner, — the  elegance  of 
jmijjortion  is  entirely  lost.  The  figures  on  the  capitals  are  much  worse 
i^««ate«i  ;  the  elephants  here  are  in  some  instances  employed  in  ji^our- 
nur  water  from  jars  they  hold  in  their  trunks^  on  daghopag,  or  on  the 
bo^alM,  »ir  eaered  bo  tree ;  and  the  boys  witli  the  snake  hood^  are  alj?o 
liitfO(liic€<L  Only  nix  of  the  columns^  however,  on  cme  side,  and  eleven 
I  m  tlie  oCbtrt  are  so  ornamented,  and  the  re^  were  never  intended  to 
He  «n,  oi*  tli€<y  an?  fininhed  ns  plain  octagons;  which  Is  another  instance 
I  iif  ib^  ear«1e«4mc^  exhibited  in  this  care. 

Ib-  ffutil  <iC  the  cave  there  im  a  court-yard  of  irregular  form^  (see 
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accompanying  plan,)  the  front  being  only  thirty  feet  wide,  and  not 
parallel  to  the  front  of  the  cave,  while  immediately  beyond  the  Silas- 
thambas  it  is  thirty-six  feet,  and  at  the  vestibule  of  the  cave  itself  is 
forty-six  feet  including  the  niches. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  account  for  Uiis  irregularity,  and  the 
smallness  of  the  court,  which  is  quite  inexcusable  on  any  arohiteo- 
tural  grounds,  and  gives  a  poor  appearance  to  the  whole  front.  It  could 
not  have  been  caused  by  the  form  of  the  hill,  as  Mr.  Salt  supposes, 
and  it  was  not  till  after  long  thought  on  the  subject  that  what  now 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  true  solution  of  the  problem  occurred  to  me, 
namely,  in  the  prior  existence  of  the  long  vihara  to  the  south,  and 
of  the  little  daghopa  on  its  circular  cave,  marked  £.  in  the  plan,  the 
whole  interior  surface  of  which  is  divided  into  panels  filled  with 
figures  of  the  Buddha,  similar  to  those  described  in  the  vihara  on  the 
other  side  of  the  great  cave. 

In  describing  the  caves  at  Bang  I  mentioned  the  daghopas  exist- 
ing in  the  sanctuaries,  apparently  because  there  existed  no  chaitya 
have  in  the  series;  and  believing  this  explanation  to  be  the  correct 
one,  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  three  daghopas  existing  here 
at  the  very  threshold  of  the  great  Chaitya  cave ;  and  it  was  not  till 
it  occurred  to  me  that  they  must  have  existed  there  before  the  great 
cave  was  begun,  that  I  could  account  for  the  circumstance;  the  form 
of  the  court  soon  convinced  me  (after  the  idea  was  started),  that  this 
was  the  true  solution  :  they  are  more  ancient ;  and  the  spot  having 
probably  become  particularly  sacred,  some  devotee  resolved  on  exca- 
vating a  great  temple  between  them ;  here,  however,  arose  the  diffi- 
culty. North  and  south,  or  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  hill, 
these  caves  are  only  thirty  feet  apart,  and  it  was  necessary  to  intro- 
duce a  cave  forty  feet  wide  between  them ;  this  could  only  be  done 
by  commencing  on  the  lesser  dimension,  and  working  back  till  he  got 
behind  them,  where  the  cave  was  extended  to  the  required  width.  It 
is  quite  evident  that  the  long  verandah  of  the  southern  cave  never 
could  have  been  allowed,  had  it  been  subsequently  excavated,  to  ap- 
proach so  near  the  great  cave  as  to  endanger  the  wall  breaking  between 
them ;  for  there  is  nothing  to  govern  its  length ;  it  could  have  been 
as  easily  extended  in  one  direction  as  the  other ;  but  the  width  of  a 
chaitya  cave  governs  all  the  other  dimensions,  and  if  the  cave  was  to 
be  of  a  certain  class,  it  was  necessary  in  the  first  place  that  it  should 
have  a  certain  width  ;  and  it  was  to  obtain  this  it  has  encroached  so 
nearly  on  its  northern  and  southern  neighbours.  This  will  be  more 
easily  understood  by  referring  to  the  accompanying  plan. 

Assuming  this  to  be  correct,  we  are  at  once  met  by  a  still  greater 
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llty  than  the  one  got  ovt^r.  When  1  first  entered  thia  ca?e,  seeing 
iLe»  fedmilarity  in  design  and  detail  to  the  one  at  Karli,  I  at  once  oon- 
dadMl  they  were  of  the  same  ago,  and  that  the  difl'erence  in  execution 
WWB  to  be  accounted  for  from  the  greater  coarseness  of  the  rock^  and 
tint  it  nin*t  have  been  designed  hy  some  provincliil  or  inferior  artist ; 
and  ia  every  other  ca&e  I  know,  this  reasoning  would  have  held  good, 
im  1  koov  nn  in^anee  in  which  an  architect,  Buddhist^  Drahnianical, 
nr  ifah»iiifftnnj  ha«  copied  a  building  of  a  former  age.  Yet  this  cave 
mem*  to  be  the  exception,  and  if  J  am  not  very  much  inif^taken,  it 
nuut  be  brought  down  to  the  nintli  or  tenth  century  of  Chrii^* 

It  in  ahto  not  a  little  singular  that  the  execution  of  every  detail 
be  Ro  elum«y  and  bad ;  for  though  we  find  in  the  descending 
Kfiet  of  Buddhist  »truetur©s  a  tendency  to  polytheism,  and  the  fripperi- 
mem  of  ornament,  I  do  not  know  any  instance  in  which  the  figiiree  and 
lialaik  are  &o  ba<l  as  here,  and  this,  too,  at  a  time  when  Hindu  art  had 
oouvely  passed  tia  cnlminating  point  of  perfection. 

Alter  proceeding  mme  little  distance  to  the  northward  from  this 
gn^ttp,  and  then  turning  ta  yonr  right  hand,  you  enter  a  narrow  glen 
or  gttUyt  down  which  a  strong  mountain  torrent  pours  during  the  rainy 
jraaon  U  \u  in  the  rockF  that  form  the  two  nide^  of  thtj^  glen  that  the 
graaieat  number  of  caves  are  situated. 

Tbe  fii«(t  yon  approach  on  your  right  hand  is  the  si>-callcd  Durbar 
C^TOp  the  finest  vihara  of  the  «erie8,  and  tlie  «»nly  one  that  can  compote 
Willi  the  Ajunta  onea  in  size ;  its  dimensions  are  ninety-six  feet  eix 
toclici  in  length,  forty-two  feet  three  inches  in  depth,  of  course  exclu- 
mre  of  tiie  ceils  ;  the  colonnade  goes  round  only  three  sides,  and  tho 
.*.  iccupies  one  interoolumniation  of  the  iuner  range,  as  in  nnm- 

ti  y  at  Ajunta.    It  is,  however^  too  low  for  its  other  dimensions, 

being  ncarcely  nine  feet  high,  the  pillars  ami  plan  of  the  same  order  aa 

Viawakarma  at  Ellora,  The  vcrantlah  has  a  range  of  eight  plain 
pillars,  with  pilasters.  Below  this  is  another  cave,  or  rather 
I  of  celk,  which  give  it  the  appearance  of  being  two  stories  hi^, 
tl  iImiq  ia  nothing  remarkable  in  the  lower  ones. 

Immediately  opposite  there  is  an  immenae  excavation,  but  so  worn 
hj  th»  rain  and  torrent,  as  to  look  more  like  a  natural  cavern ;  and 
tt  uui  for  some  fragmente  of  columiiB  hanging  to  the  roof,  and 
IB  aome  more  sheltered  places,  I  should  have  supposed  it  to  be 


fVoet^dtng  upwards?  on  ettlier  hand  are  some  twenty  or  thirty  exca« 
valjivn%  bat  none  worthy  of  particular  description ;  some  (two  1  think), 
'   _'*    ]KiB^  the  rest  are  £mall  vihara*,  with  iine  or  two  cells  aud 
pillar?  of  which  are  generally  either  entirely  washed 
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away,  or  very  much  worn,  the  material  being  soft  laterite  or  breccia, 
little  better  than  hard  grarellj  claj. 

The  first  cave  in  this  direction  has  some  of  its  pillars  the  same  as 
those  of  number  seyen*  of  Ajunta,  and  which  I  have  seen  nowhere  else ; 
it  has  also  the  cushion  pillars  of  Elephanta.  From  its  position,  and 
also  from  the  gradual  progress  of  style  in  these  caves,  I  feel  inclined  to 
think  this  one  of  the  most  modem,  and  all  below  it  consequently  more 
ancient,  and  therefore  probably  coeval  with  the  group  of  the  Ajunta 
series,  described  as  numbers  sixteen  and  twenty. 

Above  these,  on  the  south  side,  under  the  brow  of  the  hill,  is  another 
series  of  viharas.  They  are  small,  but  some  of  them,  especially  three, 
very  interesting,  from  the  walls  being  entirely  covered  with  sculpture, 
of  very  fair  execution  ;  the  general  design  of  which  is  a  Buddha  seated 
on  a  lotus,  the  same  as  already  described  as  placed  behind  the  northern 
daghopa  in  the  long  cave ;  this  is  repeated  here  with  almost  no  varia- 
tion, and  its  style  is  so  similar,  that  it  certainly  represents  a  form  of 
religion  and  art  that  must  be  very  nearly,  if  not  quite  cotemporaiy. 

The  general  size  of  these  caves  is  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet 
square ;  one,  however,  that  I  paced,  was  about  forty  feet  square,  with- 
out pillars.  It  was  covered  with  sculpture,  but  strange  to  say,  there 
was  no  sanctuary,  but  merely  one  large  standing  figure  of  Buddha 
opposite  the  entrance.  There  were  cells  as  usual,  and  benches  round 
the  sides. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  decide  whether  these  caves  are  more  modem 
than  those  below  ;  on  the  whole  I  am  inclined  to  think  they  are,  though 
their  age  cannot  differ  much;  and  if  so,  the  Kannari  series  will  be 
arranged  as  follows :  first  those  in  the  ravine,  in  the  fourth  or  fifth 
century ;  those  last  described  with  those  on  each  side  of  the  great  cave, 
probably  at  leaflt  a  century  later ;  then  the  great  cave  ;  and,  lastly,  the 
unfinished  one  first  alluded  to. 

They  may  thus  be  considered  one  of  the  most  modem  of  the  Bud- 
dhist series  in  India.  Indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  grater 
part  of  them  at  least  were  executed  by  a  colony  of  Buddhists,  who  may 
have  taken  refuge  here  after  being  expelled  from  the  continent^  and 
who  have  tried  to  reproduce  the  lost  Karli  in  their  insular  retreat. 

Some  remains  of  plaster  and  painting  exist  in  almost  all  these 
caves,  though  from  the  porous  nature  of  the  stone  through  which  the 
water  must  percolate  during  the  rains,  the  vestiges  are  small,  and 
I  could  not  find  one  complete  figure  in  any;   owing  to  this  cause 

'  I  am  not  quite  certain  this  should  n«t  be  number  twent^r ;  the  note  was  made 
at  Salsette,  and  I  fear  the  drawing  was  wrongly  numbered :  for  the  -context  it  is 
immaterial  which. 
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'  pn    %.>Hiigr   uf^ffHBP^exKsts   nil   tUv   Yimh,  hilt  only   tm   the  wallts   nr 

'fb^  1<J8»  expc>^il  wituatione.     The  fHrnjisity  of  the  nick,  however,  huts 

w'tmUM  the  "gTKKi  monks'*  to  furuyi  themselves  with  a  copious  .niijijily 

of  fielicious  water ;  almost  every  cave  h  furnished  with  a  cnstcni  or 

wpU,  which  even  at  the  time  of  my  vieit  in  April  was  nearly  full, 

itbotiirh  no  rain  rould  have  fallen  for  months,     Notliiuj^  of  the  kind 

rexifiU*  at  Ajunta,  hut  the  stream  with  its  koonds,  supplied  the  deficiency 

Iheto ;  at  Karli.  EUora,  Elephanta,  Khandagiri,  and  even  at  Gwalior, 

Ltiieee  cisterns  are  to  be  foumi  cut  in  the  rock,  in  the  vicinity  of  all  the 

^>lcii  and  vr haras. 

Mot^  uf  the  principal  Buddhas  in  this  series  sit  >v]th  the  feet  down, 

rMfily  the  ^mallcet  one«  with  their  legs  crriesed ;  and  very  often  the  priu- 

rtfml  fi^urL'  of  a  group,  apparently  a  Bodhisatwa,  is  a  gtainling  one, 

with  a  hijt^h  bend-dresa  I  have  not  remarked  elsewhere,  and  attended 

by  two  women  with  chowries  ;  the  true  Buddha  is,  I  believe,  always 

attrndf^d  by  men. 

A  gtjinl  deal  of  masonry  extorts  on  the  hill  as  the  supporting  walls 
ri»f  lorraces,  which  have  been  formed  in  front  of  all  the  diflerent  series 
of  cmves^  and  no  doubt  were  formerly  planted  with  gardens,  as  those  at 
f}w»]ior  now  are  ;  and  tliey  probaldy  cxLifcrte<l  at  the  other  series,  but 
lYC  now  been  destroyciL  The  view  fmm  the  upjHjr  eerie?  of  terraces 
is  very  fine  and  interesting.  On  the  slope  aljovo  the  cornice  of  some  of 
•  cavee  mortices  are  cut  in  the  rock,  and  are  evidently  footings  for 
posts  which  may  have  been  used  to  support  a  decoration 
•omc  jsort,  but  more  probably  an  awning  or  screen  to  shelter  the  front 
,  of  the  cave  from  the  snn. 


DHUMNAR. 

klmal  forty  miles  south-ettst  from  Neemuch,  and  one  from  the  vil- 
^  fif  Chuiidwassa,  are  situated  the  series  of  caves  which  I  will  now 
ptfooeed  to  de«»cribe* 

tn  themselves  they  are  small  and  coiiipamtively  uninteresting,  and 
it  not  for  the  existence  of  the  Bnihmanical  rock  temple  Whind 
tlirin,  would  not  deserve  mucb  notice ;  hut  as  this  was  the  first  thing 
thml  made  clear  to  me  the  distinction  between  Buddhist  and  Brahman i- 
€ft]  rwik-cut  temples,  and  will  assist  in  explaining  the  more  iSjdendid 
ooai  at  EDom,  I  must  give  such  details  as  will  enable  others  to 
understand  niy  i»wn  tmpreasions  on  the  subject, 

Tbc  hill  of  Dhumnar,  like  all  the  other  hills  in  the  neighbi>urhood, 
ansiMtH  of  a  fbil  plateau  of  rock,  surrounded  hy  a  j>eq>endicular  cliff, 
fh*.  Li.fi^^in    >»r  which  A  ma-ss  r.rd<'biis  rmnv-  'i  tnliis,  >ln|nn^'  down 
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to  the  plain  ;  in  the  present  instance  the  cliff  is  nowhere  higher  than 
twenty  feet,  which  necessarily  circumscribes  the  dimensions  of  the 
caves^  to  keep  within  it,  thus  rendering  them  the  most  diminutive 
series  I  know  of  in  India ;  and  besides,  the  rock  is  the  most  un£Eiyour- 
able  that  can  be  conceiyed  for  the  exhibition  of  sculpture,  the  whole 
hill  consisting  of  a  coarse  iron-stone  or  laterite,  yery  similar  to  that  of 
Cuttack,  but  here  of  a  coarser  grain  than  I  ever  before  saw  it. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  cliff  a  broad  terrace  has  been  fonned,  which 
still  exidts  tolerably  entire,  at  the  end  of  which  you  enter  laterally  into 
the  so-called  "  Child's  Cave."  Here  the  daghopa  stands  in  the  centre  of 
a  small  court,  in  the  open  air ;  immediately  behind  it  is  the  cell  or 
sanctuary,  in  which  is  a  figure  of  Buddha  sitting  cross-legged,  with  a 
male  attendant  on  each  side  of  him  ;  the  cell  is  isolated  by  a  covered 
{)assage  running  round  it,  one  side  of  which  is  occupied  by  a  recumbent 
figure,  about  ten  feet  long,  in  the  same  attitude  as  the  larger  one  in  the 
most  modern  chaitya  cave  at  Ajunta,  described  above;  behind  are 
three  Buddhistical  figures,  sitting  cross-legged,  probably  Bodhisatwas, 
or  of  the  predecessors  of  the  great  occupant  of  ihe  sanctuary.  A 
smaller  figure  stands  between  each  of  these^  and  three  more  stand  on 
the  third  side  of  the  passage,  probably  disciples. 

The  next  in  importance  is  Bheem  Sing  ka  Bazaar.  It  is  a 
chaitya  cave,  with  vaulted  and  ribbed  roof  of  the  usual  form  and 
detail,  but  here  only  about  thirty  feet  deep  by  fifteen  wide,  and  with- 
out side  aisles.  There  has  been  a  porch  nearly  square  in  front  of  it, 
but  the  roof  has  tumbled  in,  and  now  encumbers  the  entrance.  The 
rock  in  which  this  cave  is  cut  is,  as  in  the  former  instance^  isolated  by 
a  passage  running  round  it ;  round  two  sides  of  this  passage,  and  a 
small  portion  of  the  third  side,  there  runs  a  square  colonnaded  verandah, 
from  which  open  a  number  of  small  cells,  thus  forming  a  combination 
of  a  chaitya  cave  with  a  vihara,  which  I  never  saw  before.  The 
pillars  were  evidently  intended  to  have  been  carried  round  the  third 
side,  but  it  has  been  left  unfinished,  which  does  not  say  much  for  its 
antiquity. 

The  next  three  in  importance  are  the  great  and  little  Kutchery^ 
and  the  Ranee's  Abode'.  They  have  all  semicircular  domed  recesses 
at  the  inner  end,  with  daghopas.  One  has  a  rib-vaulted  roof  like  the 
bazaar,  but  the  other  two  have  square  flat  roofs  divided  into  nine 
compartments^  and  supported  by  four  pillars. 

The  other  excavations  are  of  no  great  extent,  being  merely  cells 
from  six  to  ten  or  twelve  feet  square,  with  the  usual  verandah  in 

*  These  names  are  taken  fVom  Colonel  Tod's  description  of  these  caves  in  his 
Journal. 
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•k  6ev\Ub  lu  Imve  precladetl 
\i'4  un   them,  that   h  ti^ual 


erea  the  »|i 
hoilier  «ieric8. 
CaantiDg  those  only  commen(!«*«l, and  even  the  luen-t  ^  ran  iun-^  m 
Uie  rock,  there  may  Ik*  from  wixty  to  seventy  ciives  altogether.      I 
o»iiiJ4  oo!  connt  ho  many,  mul  where  therefore  Colonel  Tod  found  h'm 
kimdrcd  and  neveuty  caves  I  am  at  a  lo^  to  conceive. 

Il  10  very  difiicuJt  tc)  form  an  opinion  a«  to  the  age  of  these  caves, 
Mt  t*^  Ihh?ii  il  '  ■  "  for  their  architects  to  express  or  define  their 

witlj  an;.  idr   in  tjuch  a  pudding-stone.      1   have,   how- 

r^  no  doubt  tbjit  ibis  whole  were  at  one  time  pliuitcredf  and  that 
now  MH*n  is  nifrely  the  coring;  but  here  ajE^^ain  the  badness  of 
iterial.  by  aljowitig  the  water  to  souk  through,  has  ]>eeled  off 
at«ry  vwdtige  of  the  di?eoration,  and  the  figures  seem  to  have  gone 
t^U  a  second  attack  of  the  small-pox,  which  has  digfigurt^d  them  to 
ki*Xl4»ut  aliiioHt  ludicrouB. 
A»  far,  however,  a^  I  could  judge,  they  must  all  \ye  very  modern. 
Tlw*  »miihirity  of  style  and  execution  in  the  Child's  Cave  to  number 
tveoty-^ven  of  Ajunta^  convinced  me  that  they  were  of  the  same  age; 
in  the  whole  of  them  there  is  want  of  that  simplicity  and  majesty 
lijch  di»tinguisheft  the  earlier  Buddhist  works,  and  a  tendency  to 
JainiJiin^  whicli  exists  only  in  the  latest  caves ;  and  what  architectural 
^etaUs  I  tsmid  make  out  by  looking  at  them  from  a  distance,  all  went 
la  enoitrm  this  iniprei^ion. 

Alii«ut  fifty  paoe^  from  tJi«  edge  of  the  cliff,  in  the  centre  of  tho 
plat^Uif  a  pit  has  been  dug,  I  thought  of  about  fifty  pacet?  by  twenty, 
and  mJboui  forty-five  feet  *leep»  Tod,  however,  says  a  hnudre<l  feet  by 
aercsly*  and  thirty-five  deep,  (and  he  probably  h  more  correct,  as, 
iry  tn  my  usual  custom,  I  omitted  to  measure  it):  towards  the 
i  ^od  of  this  pit  a  temple  has  been  left  standing ;  the  top  of  the 
i  or  s|/ire  lieiiii:  b^vol  with  the  plateau  alwve.  It  differs  in  every 
liM|iCCt  from  iho*^?  alreaily  descriljcd,  being  in  fact  merely  a  model  of  a 
Emlmiaxiical  structural  temple,  with  all  the  accompaniments  ut^ually 
feaod  in  them.  lnde**d,  externally,  the  temple  very  much  resemliles 
Umim^  at  Barolli,  descril»ed  by  Tod^  and  which  I  had  just  visited.  The 
timaa  19  almost  a  fac-^imile,  as  far  as  the  material  would  allow, 
•  I.  ,...k  .Lf,  niiiiitapft  or  porch  is  slightly  different  in  form,  and  larger 
no.  In  the  sanctuary  is  a  black  marble  statue  of  Vishnu, 
•¥>  ■  if«.»«l.  and  witli  all  his  usual  attributes,  and  on  the  floor  in 

fr  -  i  Axi  a  large  wcll-oded  Lingam,  which  evidently  is  now  the 
firindpal  object  of  worship,  indicating  a  change  of  masters  I  have 
rftnU  iimci  #e«?n  in  these  parts. 
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Around  the  large  temple  are  nine  smaller  shrines,  each  of  whicb 
had  contained  a  piece  of  sculpture ;  but  only  three  are  now  so  occu- 
pied. One,  a  tablet,  with  six  figures  very  much  defaced;  another, 
Vishnu  reposing  on  the  Seseja;  and  the  third,  a  series  of  the  ten 
avatars,  but  with  this  singularity :  that  here  the  ninth,  instead  of  being 
Qotama,  as  in  every  other  of  the  series  I  had  then  seen,  is  Chaturbuj 
himself,  with  his  gadhi,  chakra,  and  all  his  usual  attributes. 

In  front  of  the  temple,  a  long  level  passage^  cut  through  the  rock 
(a  hundred  and  ten  paces  long,)  leads  to  a  valley  or  depression  in 
the  plateau,  and  was  evidently  formed,  not  only  to  alSbrd  a  level 
entrance  to  the  temple^  but  to  allow  the  rain-water  to  drain  off,  which 
otherwise  would  have  stagnated  in  the  pit. 

It  is  not  vQry  easy  to  understand  why  this  passage  was  not 
brought  out  through  the  scarp,  and  thus  access  given  to  the  temple  from 
the  plain.  Perhaps  it  arose  from  an  unwillingness  to  destroy  the  caves,, 
which  would  have  been  necessary  had  that  been  attempted ;  and  the 
Brahmans,  unlike  our  northern  reformers,  never  seem  to  have  been 
destroyers.  Perhaps,  also,  it  may  have  arisen  from  the  necessity  of 
placing  the  temple  east  and  west,  and  a  consequent  desire  to  approach 
it  in  front,  and  pot  at  right  angles. 

The  Brahn^ans  never,  it  appears,  were  cave  diggers;  and  when,  ia 
the  struggles  with  the  Buddhists,  they  thought  it  necessary  to  engage 
the  prejudices  of  the  people  on  their  side,  by  adopting  this  most 
popular  and  splendid  way  of  erecting  places  of  worship,  nothing  can 
be  more  clumsy,  and  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  unnatural,  than 
the  way  in  which  they  set  aJbout  it.  They  either  copied  Buddhist 
viharas,  but  without  the  cells  that  gave  them  meaning,  and  covered, 
the  walls  with  sculpture,  which,  owing  to  the  badness  of  the  light,, 
they  were  ill-fitted  to  display ;  or,  what  was  worse,  they  copied  in  the 
rock,  (s^  in  this  instance,)  their  own  structural  temples;  hut  thus 
necessitating  their  being  placed  in  a  pit,  which  quite  destroyed  their 
effect.  Ha4  they  always  been  able  to  find  isolated,  rocks,  as  they  did 
at  Mahavellipore^  this  remark  would  lose  much  of  its  force ;  but  both 
the  Kylas  at  EUora,  and  this  temple,  are  deprived  of  half  their  effect 
from  this  cause. 

Xhe  Buddhist  temples,  on  the  contrary,  are  always  in  good  gram- 
mar ;  they  are  all  interiors, — really  caves, — and  with  only  such  ex- 
ternal ornament^  such  as  verandahs  to  the  viharas,  and  framings  to 
the  great  window  in  the  chaitya  caves,  as  were  always  in  good  taste, 
and  the  purpose  and  meaning  of  which  was  at  once  seen.  There  is 
no  instance  of  a  Buddhist  copying  au  ei^terior,  as  is  here  the  case, 
or  any  building  not  a  cave. 
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fee  wmiltiritr  of  this  temple  u>  tbat  at  Barolli  also  enuhle^  me,  at 
apfiroxinmtely,  to  determine  Hh  age;  for  1  bave  made  up  my 
aind,  for  re&soiis  which  1  cannot  onter  on  hero,  that  the  former  wtw 
ri  the  eighth  or  ninth  century  after  Chri^.     This  prohably 
aL     The  st!ulptitre,  to<j»  though  executes!  in  rather  a  ci>ars*er 
rial^  (fine  hard  freestone,)  here  is  very  aimilar  in  design  and  exe- 
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re  pat  olf*  i?|)€aking  of  Kllora  to  nearly  the  la^it,  not  only 
ii#e  it  contJLina  m>tne  r>f  the  most  modem  cave  temples  of  India^  but 
it  h  the  moet  complicated  series  I  am  accjuaintefl  with,  con- 
Rg  exmmples  of  almoet  every  kind,  except,  perhaps,  the  most 
dent,  and  therefore  demanding  more  knowledge  of  the  subject  to 
t^tand  it»  than  ai»y  other  eerie©;  and  also,  beca.ase,  aa  being  the 
^known  in  Europe  ami  the  one  generally  quoted  for  its  unknown 
Qilfltiity,  I  shall  have  to  contend  more  with  preconceived  opinions 
rhen  fljicaking  of  the  others.  Its  having  l^een  so  often  described, 
rer»  will  enable  me  to  be  more  concise  and  say  less  on  the  aubject 
tbaxi  t  should  otherwi.se  have  l>een  obliged  to  do- 
lt is  nenal  for  travellera  to  be  awe-struck  on  first  approaching 
■tIlJ»  vaet  aTO[)hitheatre  of  rock-cut  temples/'  It  is,  however,  the 
DCipal  defect  of  thii*  style  of  binlding  that  it  makes  so  little  appear- 
outside.  Some  of  the  Vihara  caves  have  tine  fronts,  but  being 
an  a  cliff  ae  at  Ajunta,  or  Karlii  they  bear  much  the  mme  pro- 
tirtion  to  the  rock  as  a  window  does  to  a  house  side,  and  therefore 
Wmv  any  apffcarance  of  ^ize,  or  they  are  excavated  on  the  sloping  side 
a  hill  as  at  EUora,  and  can  only  be  seen  directly  in  front;  the 
Vibanis  are  never  Hue  cxtemalty,  and  here  less  so  than  usual,  owing 
I  thi?  eloping  nature  of  the  hill :  and  the  Kylas  is  ab£»olutely  invisible 
I  the  exterier.  Indee<l,  a  ma.n  might  ride  along  the  whole  front, 
'at  a  few  hundred  yards*  distance,  and,  unless  previously  warned, 
o^er'bo  aware  that  he  was  in  their  vicinity. 

T  -*  to  the  Eurojwan  mind  a  still  greater  impression  of  their 

foa^  <^  iii<^  ^*^^^n  a^^serted  more  than  once,  that  they  are  cut  in 

n!il  granite,  wheresLS,  the  rock  is  the  usual  trap  formation  of  this 
.  Ill   India,    a   8ort   of  poqjhyritic    greenstone    or   amygdaloi«i,  I 
but  whatever  it  u^  certainly  as  soft  and  as  easily  worked  a 
ati^ial  as  could  well  lie  use<l  for  architectural  purposes. 
The  amphitheatre  of  rocky  hill  in  which  they  are  situated  c>annot 
le*^  than  two  or  three  rnJle^  measured  on  the  chord ;  and  the  caves 
fftdUturod  river  a  distjince  about  a  mile  and  a  half.     Sir  Charles 
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Mallet  8ay6»  one  mile  from  the  Indra  Subha  to  the  VLswakarma  in 
a  direct  line ;  this  great  space  takes  yery  much  away  from  the  effect 
when  viewed  as  a  whole;  and  it  is  only  when  in  the  courts  of  the 
oaves,  or  when  studying  their  details,  that  you  are  aware  of  their 
greatness  or  magnificence. 

In  describing  these  caves  most  travellers  commence  with  the  most 
northern  group,  the  Jugganath  Subha,  and  proceed  to  the  most  southern, 
the  Viswakarma  group;  both  Sir  Charles  Mallet  and  Colonel  Sykes 
follow  this  plan,  and  the  guides  invariably  take  the  traveller  to  the 
most  northern  first,  so  that  if  the  notes  are  conmienced  on  the  first 
inspection,  they  almost  certainly  take  this  direction.  Seely  is  almost 
the  only  exception  I  know  to  this  rule,  and  he  plunges  at  once  ''  in 
medias  res,*'  and  describes  first  the  Kylas,  and  then  the  others  indis- 
criminately. 

The  true  way,  however,  to  describe  this  series  (which  as  far  as  I 
am  aware  no  one  has  followed,)  is  to  commence  from  the  southern 
extremity,  where  the  Buddhist  group  exists,  and,  consequently,  the  most 
ancient  caves  of  the  series,  and  the  gradation  is  then  eajsily  perceived 
by  which  they  passed  into  the  Brahmanical,  which,  after  rising  to  its 
glory  in  the  Kylas  and  Doomar  Lena,  again  for  a  short  time  passed  into 
the  half-Jaina  group  of  the  Jugganath  Subha,  and  ended  there. 

I  regret  much  that  my  notes  on  these  caves  are  not  more  full  than 
they  are ;  but  having  read  detailed  descriptions  by  such  men  as  Sir 
Charles  Mallet,  Colonel  Sykes,  Seely,  Wales,  &c.,  I  thought  nothing 
remained  undescribed,  and  merely  noted  what  bore  directly  on  the  sub- 
ject of  my  researches ;  and  the  volumes  that  contain  these  descriptions 
being  much  too  bulky  to  be  carried  about,  it  was  not  till  too  late 
that  I  discovered  how  much,  particularly  among  the  Buddhist  temples, 
remains  to  be  known,  and  described. 

The  whole  series  of  Ellora  consists  of  about  thirty  excavations,  of 
which  ten  are  Buddhistical,  fourteen  Brahmanical,  and  six  belong, 
properly  speaking,  to  neither  of  these  sects,  and  they  can  scarcely  be 
in  strictness  ascribed  to  the  Jains,  though  savouring  more  of  their 
religious  tenets  than  of  either  Brahmanism  or  Buddhism. 

Of  the  Buddhist  group  the  principal  cave  is  the  so  called  Viswa- 
karma, the  only  Chaitya  cave  of  the  series ;  it  is  neither  so  large  fus 
those  at  Karli  or  Salsette,  being  only  forty-three  feet  wide  internally, 
by  eighty-three  feet  one  inch  in  length,  nor  is  it  so  rich  in  its  details  as 
the  two  later  Chaityas  at  Ajunta.  Still  it  ha«  beauties  of  its  own 
which  render  it  highly  interesting ;  its  exterior  court-yard  (a  square 
of  about  seventy  feet  with  a  handsome  colonnade  on  three  sides,)  and 
the  simple  lines  of  the  front  form  to  my  eye  a  more  pleasing  exterior 
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iluiii  tKit  of  any  c»f  tlit?  cjllicrtr,  at  leo^t  Ht  pnwent,  though  it  is  impos- 
ncrir  tu  judge  of  wbat  their  effect  may  have  been   when  their 
pTOi)  fttid  wtRxlen  decorations  were  complete. 

St  r%  in   huving'  what  we  would  call  a  triple  or 

In  ronire,  which  externally  is  certainly  nioro 

|»UniAing  than  the  gn^t  arch  in  the  others ;  bat  that  as  I  have  sng- 
^f!«i>ted  ahon^  wa^  prohnMy  iH>t  eieen  from  without,  and  interniilly, 
tbi*  mrt  iseortiiinly  wr^rae  lighted  tluin  the  others;  though  in  8uch  a 
itnfltr  ltd  glootn  am  ecarcely  he  calle<l  a  defect, 

llv  the  de^tg-n  uf  the  temple  is  marked  with  considemhle 
Ifiinplieity;  the  two  pillars  that  support  the  ^'dlery  over 
Ifcp  imtrraoo  ai«   rich   and    hand(<i»nie ;    the  tweuty-oiglit   others   are 
le  iictiLiroiis,  ehanjipng  in  one  part  to  abtteeu  aides,  and  of  great 


T'  in  ihe  panels  of  the  triforium  1k?U  dii^ajqwiuted  me, 

bot  _    ''J^'i^it;  *^*f  '-"ach  of  the  Htone  ribs  of  the  roof  m  a  corbel 

Igftire,  ftlt^rnateiy  mnle  and  female^  all  the  malee  having  the  snake 
which  the  female*?  have  not 
In  front  of  tho  daghopa  is  Buddha  sitting  with  his  feet  down,  with 
aa  sttrDchtnt  on  each  ^ide,  and  over  his  hcaii  ajc  a  number  of  flying 
l^gws  only  found  in  the  most  modem  Buddhi^nt  ca.ves,  and  savonring 
mnA  ratire  of  Brahman  ism  than  the  pure  worship  of  Sakya  Man!;; 
tliere  im  no  trace*  of  painting  or  stucco  on  the  cave,  though  the  side 
ilm  of  the  aiKk's  tieing  left  rough,  look  a^i  if  tli:it  ha<l  beoti  iti tended 
t]»e  un^wd  excavators. 

Tfc«»»j- '     '     ^  iin  and  ordinances  of  thii?  temple  are  purely  and  cur- 

T'»  -A,  the  sculptures  deviate  btmngely  from  the  ntsual 

adopted  by  that  sect ;  standingt  for  instance,  in  the  court -yard, 

^ytm  d*i  iwt  et'o  any  figures  of  the  deified,  no  cross-legged  Bnddha,  or 

BmUumUwh,  except  in  a  very  subordinate  position ;    aiid  on  the  eon- 

trvfj,  the  ^uiptures  generally  consist  of  pairs  of  figures!,  male  and 

Ceiaale*  ma  w?en  in  Brahmanical  temples,  and  in  one  group  in  no  very 

Attitude,  the  only  instance  I  am  aware  of  anything  approaching 

ncy  in  any  temple  of  thin  sect ;  internally  the  same  is  the 

1  it  w  indeed,  too  evident,  that  the  pure  religion  of  Buddha 

i  der'tal^Hl  much  from  its  primitive  simplicity  befl»re  thb  cave  was 

and  that   it  was  already  verging  fast  to  that  which  sue-- 

a  circaniHtance  which  alone  would  be  fiulhcieut  to  bring 

Um  $Uitr  to  a  very  modem  Ume ;  but  the  detaib  of  its  architecture 

&re  c<er1ain  niean^  of  conL[iariBon,    and    place    it   Mmiewhere 

he  two  mmi  mmlem  ChaityaK  at  A  junta  ;  it  may  l>e  a»  old  m* 

^e»f>f  or  a«  modem  as  th«  other ;  but  it  caniiet^  I  thiiik,  under  any 
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circumstances,  be  placed  higher  than  the  sixth  or  seventh  century 
of  our  era,  and  I  would  not  bring  it  down  lower  than  the  eighth  or 
ninth. 

There  are  numerous  Viharas  attached  to  this  great  cave,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  is  the  great  Dehrwarra,  one  of  the  largest  excavations 
of  the  dajBs  that  I  know  of;  being  about  one  hundred  and  ten  feet 
by  seventy,  including  the  side  recesses;  it  is,  unfortunately  for  effect, 
very  low,  and  its  details  are  by  no  means  to  be  compared  to  those  of  a 
similar  age  at  Ajunta.  It  is  probably  of  the  same  date  as  the  Viswa- 
karma;  if  any  thing,  more  modem. 

Close  to  the  great  cave  is  a  small  and  very  pretty  Vihara,  in  which 
the  sanctuary  stands  free,  with  a  passage  all  round  it,  as  in  some  of 
the  Sivite  caves  further  on ;  and  the  appearance  of  the  warders  on 
each  side  of  its  door  would  lead  one  rather  to  expect  an  image  of 
Siva  inside  than  the  Buddha  which  actually  occupies  it.  The  details, 
however,  of  its  architecture  are  the  same  as  in  the  Viswakarma. 

Communicating  with  this  one,  is  a  small  square  Vihara,  the  roof  of 
which  is  supported  by  four  pillars  of  the  same  detail  as  the  Dookya- 
ghur,  the  cave  next  it  on  the  north ;  but  though  surrounded  by  cells  it 
has  no  sanctuary  or  images. 

Higher  up  the  hill  than  these  are  two  others  containing  numerous 
cells,  and  one  with  a  very  handsome  hall,  the  outer  half  of  which  has 
unfortunately  tumbled  in ;  enough,  however,  remains  to  show  not  only 
its  plan,  but  all  the  details,  which  very  much  resemble  those  of  the  last 
group  of  Viharas  at  Ajunta. 

In  the  sanctuaries  of  most  of  these  caves  are  figures  of  Buddhas 
sitting  with  their  feet  down.  On  each  side  of  the  image  in  the  prin- 
cipal one,  are  nine  figures  of  Buddhas,  or  rather  Bodhisatwas,  seated 
cross-legged,  and  below  them  three  and  three  figures,  some  cross- 
legged,  and  others  standing,  probably  devotees,  and  one  of  them  a 
woman. 

Neither  of  these  caves  have  been  entirely  finished. 

There  is  still  another  group  of  these  small  Viharas,  called  the 
Chuniarwarra,  or,  (if  I  understand  correctly,)  the  Chumars*  (or  shoe- 
makers') quarter.  The  first  is  square,  with  twelve  pillars  on  the  same- 
plan  as  those  at  Ajunta,  though  the  detail  is  similar  to  the  Viswa- 
karma. There  are  cells,  and  in  the  sanctuary  Buddha  sitting  with 
the  feet  down ;  it  never  has  been  finished,  and  is  now  much  ruined. 

The  second  is  similar  in  plan,  though  the  pillars  are  of  the  cushion 
form  of  Elephanta  and  the  Dehrwarra,  but  the  capitals  are  much 
better  formed,  than  in  the  last  example,  and  more  ornamented;  the 
lateral  galleries  here  contain  figures  of  Buddha,  all  like  the  one  in  the 
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4fWietaarj  Siting  with  tHeir  feci  down^  und  there  are  ontj  two  eelb  on 
caek  stile  cif  di«  ganetuary. 

Tbi^  liifi  15  a  sinalJ  plain  Vihara.  with  cells,  but  wltlioiit  piUars,  and 
mudi  rained. 

THl*  wliolf  'li  iUv  cave^  in  this  gronp  resemble  one  anotlier  mu  much 
in  ^eiJiiJ  and  executtun^  that  I  am  unable  to  make  out  any  succe^iui) 
luuKicig  thcui,  and  it  is  proliable  ilmt  they  were  all  excavated  within 
tlie  jgauic  centiiTY  hm  the  Viswakanna. 

Tlie  next  three  templea  1  have  to  describe  are  particularly  interest 

»  a^  pointing  out  the  sncce^ive  steeps  by  whifli 

i  ^  inergeil  into  Brabnianism.     As  they  have  been 

gMen  described,  I  need  not  re[ieat  tlie  description  here^  but  assume 

their  fomi  and  detail  are  known. 

he  fir>t  is  the  Do  Tal,  or  Dookya  Ghur,  a  Buddhist  Vihara  of  two 
tifmee;  most  of  its  details  are  so  similar  to  those  above  deserilied,  that 
H  ttmy  be  assumed  to  be  without  doubt  of  the  same  age ;  it  is  strictly 
BoxUlbiflie  in  all  its  details,  and  shows  no  more  tendency  tuwanls 
Brahniani^m  than  what  I  p<rmtcd  out  in  speaking  of  Viswakanna. 
It  mfiparrntly  wa^  intended  to  hnve  three  stories,  but  hn;8  been  kfr 
ii]i£jiisJied. 

The  neatt,  or  Teen  Tal,  is  very  similar  to  the  last  in  arrangement 
dotfti^  and  its  scolptares  are  all  BuddhisticaK   though  devialnig  j^o 
hr  from  the  ttsual  simplicity  of  that  atyle,  as  almost  to  justify  the 
Br&hnians  in  apprcvpriating  them  n»  they  liave  done. 

*rhe  third,  the  Daj^avatar,  is  another  two-atorietl  cave,  veiy  similar 
19    all    it/i   architecture    and    details  to  the    two  preceding,    but    the 
Aetilfvtures  are  all   Brahman ieal     At  first,  I  assumed,  that  the  exca- 
T«boD  ha<l  lieeii  made  by  the  Buddhists,  and  appropriated  and  tinishe<J 
hy  their  BuccesnoTh.     This  may  be  true  to  a  certain  extent,  but  on  a 
Uiore  careful  examination  I  am  more   inclined  to  think  we  owe  it 
totirely  to  the  Bralimans.     It  it  evidently  the  earliest  Brahmanical 
iirrc',  and  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  when  the  Sivites  first 
d  tf»  rival  their  antagonists  in  cave  temples,  they  should  follow 
the  nnly  models  that  existed,  merely  appropriating  it  to  their  own 
wcimhip.     The  circumstance,  however,  that  makes  me  most  incline  to 
thi»  opluion^  t*t  the  existence  of  a  pseudo-structuml  Mantupu,  or  shrine 
if  Kmidt,  in  the  court-yard ;  this  evidently  must  have  been  a  part  of 
e  original  de^^ign,  or  the  rock  would  not  have  been  left  here  for  it, 
and  it  in  a  model  of  the  usual  structural  building  found  in  Sivite  tem- 
ples iu  ditferent  parts  of  India,     And  as  I  pointed  out  in  spejiking  of 
Dhumnar  caves,  this  is  a  piece  of  bud  grammar  the  Buddhists  never 
gniJty  i>f ;  their  excavations  always  are  caves,  whilst  the  cha- 
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racteristic  of  Brahmanioal  excavation  is  to  copy  their  structural  build- 
ings, a  system  which  rose  to  its  height  in  the  Kylas,  which  is  the  next 
I  shall  have  to  describe. 

After  the  successful  attempt  at  a  small  rock-cut  model  of  one  of 
their  own  temples,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  Brahmans  should  attempt 
something  of  the  same  class  on  a  larger  scale,  though  some  powerful 
motive  must  have  existed  to  induce  them  to  attempt  any  thing  so 
splendid  as  the  Kylas. 

In  it  there  is  no  trace  of  the  forms  or  ordinances  of  the  oaves  I 
have  just  been  describing;  every  thing  is  Brahmanical,  every  thing  is 
copied  from  structural  buildings;  and  had  it  been  cut  out  of  a  rock 
on  a  plain,  (its  proper  situation,)  no  stranger  would  have  suspected  that 
it  was  a  Monolith,  without  at  least,  a  most  careful  examination  of  its 
structure. 

If,  as  I  suppose  was  the  case,  it  was  undertaken  to  mark  the 
triumph  of  the  Sivites  over  the  Buddhist  feuth,  it  was  a  noble  idea;  and 
whatever  faults  may  be  inherent  in  the  design,  we  owe  to  it  not  only 
the  most  splendid  excavation  in  India,  but  we  are  also  fortunate  in 
possessing  a  record  of  the  architecture  of  its  date  in  so  imperishable  a 
form,  and  which  may  hereafter  help  us  to  make  important  historical 
deductions. 

The  greatest  fault  inherent  in  the  design  is  the  situation  in  which 
the  Kylas  stands,  being  literally,  as  at  Dhumnar,  a  temple  standing  in 
a  pit.  From  this  circumstance,  the  gateway,  or  gopura,  and  screen  in 
front,  entirely  hide  the  temple  from  view  outside,  and  when  in  the 
interior  court  the  space  is  so  confined,  that  the  spectator  can  never  get 
to  a  sufficient  distance  to  get  a  good  general  view,  and  look  what  way 
he  will  he  has  always  the  perpendicular  scarp  of  the  pit,  higher  than 
the  temple  itself. 

When  I  first  approached  the  Kylas,  it  was  after  a  long  journey, 
during  the  course  of  which  I  had  visited  almost  all  the  Hindu  remains 
between  Jaganath  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  Mount 
Abu  on  the  borders  of  the  western  desert ;  and  I  had  acquired  such 
familiarity  with  the  style  and  details  of  Hindu  architecture,  that  I  felt 
convinced  I  should  at  once  be  able  to  synchronize  this  wonder  of  Ellora 
with  some  of  the  temples  I  had  seen,  and  even  perhaps  to  affix  a  date 
to  it.  The  first  glance  however  undeceived  me,  as  the  style  was 
totally  different  from  any  thing  I  had  seen,  and  one  might  as  soon 
attempt  to  fix  the  date  of  a  Gothic  cathedral,  from  having  acquired  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  classic  styles.  Unlike  the  temple  at 
Dhumnar,  which  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  structural  buildings  in  its 
neighbourhood,  this  belongs  to  a  southern  tjrpe,  and  that  type  I  had  not 
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thuQ  bail  &n  oppaHtmity  of  seeing  or  examiiiiDg ;  and  as  1  bave  often  said, 
thrra  tkre  no  Jmwingw  oxtiint  of  Indian  buildings  which  will  enable 
mi  ttntifjimriiin  U*  make  the  comparison  without  personal  inq>ection. 

It  wtm  not  till  the  spring  of  the  present  year  that  I  was  able 
eemplete  my  i«urrey  of  Hindu  architecture  by  a  tour  in  the  Car- 
!,  ttud  it  was  then  at  Tanjore  and  Chill umbnim  that  T  found  the 
ly|ie  I  ^u»  IcMiking  for.  It  would  jierhape  be  going  too  far  to  assert 
tltat  the  builders  of  the  great  pagoda  at  Tanjore  were  the  excavators 
of  llie  Kyl^ ;  and  it  would  certainly  take  up  more  time  and  space 
1  oiu  aflTor*!  here  to  attempt  to  prove  it ;  but  »o  strong  im  the 
ffid«iirr,  not  only  from  the  mmihtrity  of  styles  but  also  from  history, 
(1  alioalcl  rather  my  tradition,)  that  I  have  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind, 
the  Chola.  or  at  leasts  some  of  the  Karnata  Rajas  were  the  eica- 

ITS  of  this  temple,  and  the  re*itororH  of  Sivite  worship  in  the 
Dekkmn ;  my  own  impression  i%  that  we  must  ascribe  this  to  either 
lUja  Rajendra  or  Keri  Kala  Cholan,  and  that  consequently  the  date 
given  by  Meer  Ali  Khan  to  Sir  Charles  Mallet  is  very  near  the  truth, 
if  ftpil^lied  to  thi^  excavation,  at  least,  and  thai  it  was  made  in  the  first 
loUf  uf  the  ninth  century  of  our  era. 

The  external  gateway  is  exactly  one  of  the  gopuras  which  adorn 
temples  of  the  south,  and  are  unknown  in  the  north ;  whether  it 
the  pyramidical  top  with  which  all  these  are  adorned  it  is  not 
ffiy  easy  now  to  determine,  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  had^  but  if  eo, 
it  w^oqIi)  be  of  briek^  a^  all  tboj?e  are,  though  their  base  k  universally 
of  gUJiite,  to  the  height  at  which  this  one  of  the  Kylas  remainjn, 

The  colonnade  which  surrounda   the   area    in   which   the   temple 

iilii,  itt  of  coarse  more  modern  than  the  temple  itself;  probably  con- 
ly  uo,  SE  the  style  h  different,  and  resembles  more  the  northern 
«^1e  than  ftny  tiling  in  the  temple  itself,  so  much  so  indeed,  that  it 
vo«U  Almost  eeem  ns  if  the  architects  had  reverted  to  the  familiar 
types  ftf  the  caves  previously  described,  after  the  retirement  of  their 

lihem  friends. 

Of  a  ^till  more  modern  date  is  the  beautiful  temple  of  Lanka  in  the 
northern  ticaqi  of  the  rock,  tti  which  I  shall  revert  presently,  and  to  a 
later  date  than  even  thi8  would  I  a^^cribe  the  two-arched  Bud<lhist- 
lookifig  <rxcJivat]on  on  ea<*h  side  of  the  entrance,  one  of  which,  that 
«f  the  north,  ta  only  commenced,  that  on  the  st»uth  nearly  tiniehed. 
It  U  ^i»ible  they  may  have  been  placed  there  with  the  idea  of 
OQiietliAtiDg  the  Budtlhigts  by  the  first  designers  of  the  temple,  but  I 
i>oimdisT  it  MJt  nmch  more  probable  that  they  bavo  fieen  added  at  some 
tisi»e,  when,  for  a.  short  interval,  the  Buddhi^st*'  may  have  hnd  the  upper 
i»  ftad  eonsef[uently  posiesiion  of  the  temple. 
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I  should  aldo  mention,  that  the  Vimana  itself  is  the  only  thing  here 
of  a  purely  southern  type,  its  adjuncts  are  less  so ;  and  the  caves,  both 
on  the  north  and  south  sides,  have  much  more  affinity  with  the  northern 
styles,  than  with  those  found  on  the  south  of  the  Kistna. 

The  next  six  caves  proceeding  north,  have  been  so  often  and  so 
well  described,  that  I  may  be  excused  saying  much  about  them ;  they 
are  usually  called  the  Rameswara,  Neelcant,  Teeli  ka  kanah,  Kumar- 
warra,  and  the  two  Chendwasssus. 

They  are  all  very  much  on  the  same  plan,  and  all  singularly  like 
small  Buddhist  Viharas  at  first  sight,  so  much  so,  that  after  being  con- 
vinced they  were  Brahmanical^  I  still  clung  to  the  idea  that  they  must 
be  appropriations ;  but  this  idea  must  be  abandoned,  for  they  are  all 
without  cells,  and  there  are  arrangements  about  them  never  seen  in 
Viharas;  and  had  they  been  once  used  by  the  Buddhists  it  would 
have  been  impossible,  in  a  rock  temple,  to  obliterate  the  marks  of  their 
former  destination.  Imitations  they  certainly  are,  and  this  is  perhaps 
all  that  can  be  said  of  them;  though  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why 
the  Brahmans  should  have  imitated  the  Buddhists,  unless  it  was  (as 
before  suggested)  to  conciliate  the  followers  of  the  latter  religion,  by 
allowing  them  to  worship  the  new  gods  in  rock-cut  temples,  similar  to 
those  in  which  their  fathers  had  worshipped  before  them. 

The  architecture  of  all  these  temples  is  of  a  northern  type,  and 
resembles,  with  some  variation,  details  found  in  the  caves  to  the  south 
of  the  Kylas,  and  at  Ajunta,  though  differing  in  some  respects  to  suit 
the  two  different  religions  to  which  they  are  dedicated. 

The  Rameswara  is  the  most  complete,  and  its  sculpture  the  best  of 
any  temple  here,  though  much  in  the  same  style  as  those  surrounding 
the  Kylas. 

The  most  northern  of  the  two  Chendwassas  is  the  only  Vaishnava 
temple  here,  and  at  the  same  time  the  one  that  looks  most  like  an 
appropriation,  for  it  has  cells,  and  the  sculpture  seems  to  have  been 
interpolated  on  the  original  design.  The  sculpture,  however,  is  so 
bad  that  the  whole  may  belong  to  an  age  very  much  more  modem 
than  the  others. 

The  next  to  be  described  is  the  Doomar  Lena>,  the  finest  and  largest 
Brahmanical  cave  excavation  here.  From  its  plan  and  details,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  as  purely  Brahmanical  as  the  Kylas.  The 
plan  exactly  resembles  the  Chaori,  or  nuptial  hall,  such  as  those  in 
front  of  the  great  temple  at  Barolli,  and  also  the  one  in  the  fort  at 
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Ruinalinair ;  and  if  T  am  correct  in  trauslating  Cliaciri  wa  nuptial  halJ^ 
as  Tcid  fioes^  ilie  ap}»ellaticiu  Doumar  Lena  here  ^ven.  is  the  correct 
ooc^  and  not  merely  a  tririal  name,  derived  from  one  of  the  sculptured 
grottpd,  m  osaally  auppfjsed.  Indeed,  had  tliat  l^een  the  case,  they 
wuold  hardly  have  uacii  the  Pali  word  Lena,  The  only  difference 
between  this,  and  the  structural  Chaoris,  is  that  here  the  temple  or 
viraaiia  Is  inclo^  in  the  cave>  while  at  BaroUi,  and  elsewhere,  the 
Cbaori  stands  in  front  of  the  temple.  The  same  thing  occurs  in 
Bpddhi^  architecture^  for  in  all  Buddhidt  countries  we  find  the  daghopa 
€»itUtdef  and  near  the  temple :    in  the  caves  it  h  placed  inside. 

Though  the  architecture  of  this  cave  is  finishetU  the  sculpture  doe« 
not  mem  so  complete  as  at  Elephanta,  a  care  which  thi^  one  aingn- 
larly  reitemhles  in  every  re»pect«  both  of  size,  plan,  and  detail  j  this, 
kowever,  is  the  largest^  being  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  ea*sh  way,  while 
the  other  is  only  a  hundre*!  and  thirty,  and  itii  details  are  somewhat 
better  fiimhed;  though  the  pillars  are  m  much  alike,  that  it  rec^nires 
drawings  made  on  the  i^t  to  detect  the  difference  between  them  K 

The  sculptureii,  too,  aeem  intended  to  have  been  nearly  the  same, 
mod  on  the  side  of  the  entrance  we  find  the  same  figure  of  Buddha, 
or,  at  the  people  call  him  here,  Jam  Dhurin,  the  Dharma  Raja, 
wlikh  puzzler  the  antitjuarian  at  Elephanta,  I  can  only  ascribe  his 
to  the  same  system  of  conciliation  which  induced  the  Brali- 
I  to  go  out  of  their  way  to  dig  these  cuves  at  all. 

This  temple,  with  the  one  at  Elephajita,  if  I  am  correct  in  the 
views  I  have  stated  above,  must  have  been  excavated  in  the  tenth 
century  of  our  era,  a  date  which  I  do  not  think  can  possibly  be  far 
irom  the  trutk 

III  a  nullah  above  this  are  several  small  caves,  containing  Trimurti 
haniB^  and  one  also  exists  near  the  Kylas.  They  are  not  remarkable 
Jbr  any  thing  elite,  and  what  1  have  to  say  of  the  busts  in  question  had 

er  be  deferred  till  I  come  to  speak  of  Elephanta. 

There  are  two  caves  which  I  have  paased  over  in  the  above  enume- 
ration, so  as  not  to  break  the  chr»juological  sequence  in  my  description. 
be  first,  the  Havana  ka  Kaie,  (Ashes  of  Havana,)  is  situated 
tween  the  Toon  Tal  and  Dae  Avatar,  but  lower  down  in  the  hill, 
and  ha«  few  (loints  of  aimitarity  with  those  on  each  side  of  it*  It  is  a 
p  '^^     '   I    rjical  cave  of  a  florid  style  of  architecture.     In  form  the 

j'  '^'  a  good  deal  those  that  surround  the  court-yard  of  the 

VUwalcarma,  though  more  ornamented,  and  it  is  here  that  first  appears 
ike  fMO  and  fiUling  leaf,  so  common,  afterwards,  in  the  temples  of 
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nerthem  India.  The  Mulptioe  is  good,  and  eitmlai*  to  that  of  the 
Romeswtura  in  many  respecte.  I  have  however  described  it  l)j  itself 
as  there  is  no  cave  in  Ellora  whose  relative  date  I  fonnd  so  difficult 
to  determine.  It  may  possibly  belong  to  the  position  it  holds  locally 
in  the  series,  and  would  be  thus  the  earliest  Brahmanieal  cave  here, 
and  the  similarity  of  its  pillars  to  those  of  the  Viswakaimay  rather 
&vour  this  supposition ;  but  its  Aoridness,  the  style  of  sculpture,  and 
the  general  disposition  of  the  cave,  incline  me  to  place  it  much  later, 
or,  as  here  described,  after  the  Doomar  Lena. 

The  other  cave  is  called  Lanka,  and  is  situated  above  the  colonnade 
in  theiiorthem  ecarp  of  the  Kylas;  from  its  position  evidently  exe- 
imted  subsequently  to  the  great  temple,  and,  £rom  its  design,  I  ahonid 
tynk  not  less  than  one  or  two  centuries  later.  Its  details  all  belong 
to  the  northern  styles,  and  are  l>old  and  good ;  indeed,  as  a  specimen  ef 
cave  architecture,  I  consider  it  the  finest  and  best  designed  in  the 
whole  series.  The  pillars,  which  would  be  clumsy  and  heavy  in  a 
structural  building,  are  elegant  and  appropriate  when  viewed  in  con- 
junction with  the  mass  of  rock  they  support.  There  are  very  few 
sculptures,  and  these  are  not  remarkable  either  for  execution  or  design. 
Indeed  the  cave  does  not  seem  to  have  been  entirely  finished,  or  every 
compartment  would,  without  doubt,  have  contained  some  group  of 
sculpture. 

The  next  caves  to  be  described  are  the  Indra  Subha  group,  con- 
sisting of  four  principal  caves,  and  several  smaller  ones. 

In  their  architecture  they  differ  very  considerably  from  those 
already  described,  being  generally  more  ornate,  the  pillars  shorter  and 
more  massive,  and  a  species  of  leaf  falling  over  a  vase  being  here 
introduced,  which  does  not  occur  in  any  of  the  earlier  examples; 
though  something  of  the  kind  is  seen  as  above  mentioned,  in  the 
Havana  ka  Kaie,  and  in  the  Lanka;  indeed  the  style  of  the  last- 
named  cave  so  completely  resembles  that  of  the  Indra  Subha,  that  1 
"have  no  hesitation  in  placing  them  nearly  in  the  same  age,  though  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  more  modem. 

The  sculptures  to  this  group  have  hitherto  proved  a  stumbling- 
block  to  antiquaries,  and  no  fixed  opinion  seems  to  have  been  arrived 
at  regarding  them.  Buddhist  they  certainly  are  not,  or  at  all  events 
of  so  degenerate  a  type  as  scarce  to  deserve  that  name ;  nor  are  they 
Brahmanieal;  and  though  they  certainly  resemble  Jaina  sculpture 
more  than  any  other,  I  do  not  think  they  can  be  correctly  ascribed  to 
that  sect  either,  at  least  as  we  now  know  it.  In  no  place  in  these 
caves  do  the  twenty-four  thirthankars  appear,  nor  have  the  cross- 
legged  figures  the  symbols  which  almost  invariably  accompany  these 
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Vfirlliicis,  anil  i^re  the  only  mmai»  of  distinguishing  one  from  aDother. 
It  ^  I  Am  crurect  in  guppfising  Jiiinisru  to  l>e  a  sort  of  com- 

lir  i  ^-o^m  the  otbur  two  reli^noof*,  which  did   not  acquirtj  ita 

l^roMfut  funii  luitl  coQfiktttiM'y  till  after  the  downfall  of  the  Buddhists, 
when  tliey  wem  joined  by  mt>8t  of  i]m.i  hoH  wlio  luul  not  &m- 
ItmoKHi  the  dominant  rt*ligion,  those  caves  are  doubly  int^re&tiDg  as 
«dti>iring  ub  the  rpligiou  In  a  state  of  transition  (rom  one  set  of  tenets 
Uf  another. 

IW  thLs  m  it  uiay^  1  have  littie  doubt  that  they  are  the  last  cayeB 
here,  and  I  do  not  think  their  date  can  be  carried  higher  than 
i^Dth  or  twelfth  eentur}*^  of  oiir  era.  Indeed,  from  a  similanty 
[  19  #0100  of  the  dotaibt  I  would  feel  alinost  inollt^ed  to  aacribe  them  to 
Imlra  Dyujuua,  who  playg  so  important  a  part  here,  and  iti  the 

[ling  of  Uje  famous  Jagauatha  Pagoda,  in  Ori.**jsa,  in  t!io  twelftli 
etmUuy ',  bat  it  would  require  more  knowledge  and  labour  thau  I  can 
at  ^reiseiit  ^pply  tu  the  subject,  to  make  out  wfiether  tbi^  l^e  realty  the 
tmm  i^T  not  \ 

There  h  one  singularity  in  these  cavec^  that  I  am  unable  to  expdain, 
which  i^  the  form  of  the  pdeudo-atructural  temple  in  the  C4)urt  yard,  in 
fjTDOl  of  the  India  Subha.  Like  the  Kylas,  it  seems  to  have  come  from 
ike  0uuth,  while  the  details  all  round  it  belong  to  tlie  northern  types; 
and  ihitugb  it^  ago  would  by  no  means  interfere  wiili  the  date  given 
abore,  its  appearance  here  is  singular^  and  its  detail  stiU  more  so, 
TTie  difficulty  will  perhaps  only  be  solved  by  a  more  attentive  eiami- 
1  of  the  structural  temples  of  the  Dekkao  than  I  have  been  able 


ELEPHANTA. 

The  gtml  care  at  Elephanta  has  been  deeeribed  so  well,  and  in 
ffuch  detail,  by  Mr  Er^kine,  in  tlio  Transactions  of  the  Bombay 
Literary  Society,  that  I  may  be  excused  saying  much  about  it. 

The  rock  here  is  much  harder  than  at  KUora,  and  all  the  details 
Hjio  ooiuot|aentiy  cut  with  more  precision,  and  better  preserved,  than 
in  the  car**  there;  but  neither  the  outline  nor  general  design  are 
tietler  than  in  the  sculpture  of  the  Hindu  t^enen  there. 

The  great  c»ve»  as  I  paid  before,  is  of  tJte  form  now  called  a  Cbaori, 
diMer^  from  the  one  at  Ellora  only  in  the  position  of  the  Ling 
cKa|)«dj  4ST  naiuduary ;  and  the  great  Trimurti  buet^  which  may  have  been 

*  Mm  tiitrodiiriion  to  WiLbodV  CatAlogue  of  Maclcenzic'B  MSS.,  p.  ed.;  »Lboi 
Aiislie  IU««irchc«w  rril.  xv^  p.  316;  and  Dr.  Buchimiui  Hamilton *(i  St*ti8itic8  of 
B«fitl|ifsr«  |u  33. 
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intended;  in  the  Doomar  Lena>  for  the  space  opposite  the  entrance,  is 
there  left  blank,  though  the  position  of  the  sanctuary  renders  this 
improbable.  The  great  bust  is  now  generally  allowed  to  be  of  Siva 
alone,  and  I  will  not  add  anything  to  the  discussion,  further  than  by 
mentioning  that  at  Barolli  there  is  a  bust  of  large  dimensions,  and 
almost  exactly  similar  to  this;  but  being  cut  in  fine  hard  stone,  all 
that  remains  of  it  is  more  easily  distinguishable  than  here.  The  centre 
face,  however,  is  unfortunately  entirely  defaced,  but  that  on  its  right 
has  a  chaplet  of  skulls,  and  the  ''frontlet  eye"  open,  and  an  angry  and 
animated  expression  of  countenance.  The  face  on  the  left  has  also  the 
frontlet  eye  distinctly  marked,  but  as  no  eyeball  is  shown,  I  presume 
it  is  meant  to  be  represented  as  shut ;  but  what  adds  particular  inte- 
rest to  this  bust  is,  that  over  it,  on  the  same  stone,  are  full-length 
statues  of  Brahma  and  Vishnu,  the  former  over  the  right  face,  with 
his  three  (query  fourl)  faces,  and  his  Vahana,  the  goose,  the  latter  aa 
usually  represented,  with  his  four  arms,  and  the  gadhi,  chakra,  &c., 
circumstances  which  quite  put  to  rest  the  idea  of  the  bust  itself  repre- 
senting the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity,  nor  can  I  concur  with  Colonel 
Sykes  in  supposing  the  left  face  to  be  Paxrati.  The  three  I  believe 
to  be  Siv%  as  creator,  preserver,  and  destroyer;  an  assumption  of  the 
attributes  of  the  other  two  ascribed  to  him  by  his  votaries  when  his 
worship  became  dominant. 

In  a  ravine  running  from  the  great  cave  across  the  island,  there 
are  two  other  caves,  similar  in  plan  to  those  situated  between  the 
Kylas  and  Doomar  Lena,  at  Ellora.  These  unfortunately,  however, 
are  so  much  injured  by  the  falling  of  the  rock  and  the  damp,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  make  out  more  than  their  dedication  to  Siva,  and  a 
general  similarity  to  those  of  Ellora,  with  which  I  have  no  doubt  they 
are  cotemporary :  indeed  there  is  a  degree  of  similarity  between  the 
two  series  which  is  singular  in  structures  so  distant,  and  which  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  their  being  undertaken  at  the  same  time,  and 
probably  under  the  same  direction. 

I  could  find  no  trace  of  Buddhism  in  the  whole  island,  and  these, 
therefore,  are  perhaps  singular,  as  being  the  only  purely  Brahmanical 
series  in  the  north  of  India ;  for  though  those  at  Joyghesir  and  Mont- 
pezir  are  likewise  purely  Hindu,  and  apparently  of  the  same  age  as 
these,  they  are  situated  in  the  same  island,  and  so  nearly  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  great  Buddhist  series  of  Kannari,  that  the  motive  before 
ascribed,  as  inducing  the  Brahmans  to  become  cave  diggers,  applies  to 
them. 
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One  only  mnm  remains  now  to  be  desscribed,  and  which,  though 
ificent  or  extentiTe  as  some  of  thu^e  which  hare  already 
review,  still  possesses  peculiarities  and  distinctive  featores, 
hich  render  it  scarce  less  interesting  to  the  artist  or  the  antiquary. 

Like  Ellora,  however,  it;  has  been  so  often  described  by  Europeans, 

lAt  little  remaiiu  to  be  added  to  what  has  been  already  published  on 

Iba  subject,  first  by  Messrs.  Chambers  and  Goldinghain  in  the  Asiatic 

Baoearches,  and  afterwards,  with  more  precision,  by  Mr,  Babington,  in 

the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,     The  notiee^  of  Bishop 

r  and  Mrs.  Graham  are  also  interesting,  though  not  bearing  on 

present  subject  of  inquiry. 

Between  Covelung  and  Sadras^  a  long  sandy  ridge  extends  near 
forty  miles,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  sea^  and  on  the  west  by  a  salt- 
water lagoon,  now  dry  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Towards 
the  ponthem  extreutity  uf  thit^  ridge,  a  number  of  masses  of  granite 
rpck  protrude  through  the  surface,  so  numerous  and  largo  in  one  spot 
«e  to  fortD  a  hill  about  a  mite  in  length,  with  half  that  breadth,  and 
rising  to  the  height  of  about  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet ; 
acid  it  is  in  this  hill  that  the  principal  antiquities  are  situated,  con- 
aisthig  of  some  half-dozen  of  caves  in  various  states  of  progress,  one 
pievido-stnictural  temple,  and  the  famous  ba^^-reliefs.  About  half  a 
nilo  to  ibe  ^outh  of  this,  are  the  five  raths,  and  on  the  rock  jutting 
mto  the  sea,  due  east  from  the  centre  of  the  hill,  the  fam<»us  structural 
tesDjde,  known  as  the  remaining  one  of  the  seven  pagodas,  from  which 
the  place  take«  its  European  name. 

The  most  completely  finished  cave  here,  (for  none  is  entirely  so,)  is 
lli9  flOiall  one  in  the  ravine,  figured  in  Babington's  ninth  plate.  It  is 
ftrcbitaeliuully  complete,  though  its  scnJpture  is  not  quite  finished. 
The  finest  cave,  however^  is  the  one  containing  the  fine  bas-relief  of 
Kali  killing  Mahaasura,  (see  plate  4  in  Babington's  deeoription)  by 
Ikr  the  fioest  piece  of  sculpture  here,  and  equal  to  anything  at  Ellora. 
Til'   '  «if  thin  cave^  however,  is  merely  blocked  out,  and  its 

1^1 1  ^^d.     Like  the  others  it  is  small  when  c^jmpared  with 

the  northern  caves,  being  only  thirty-two  feet  ten  inches,  by  fifteen  feet 
sbt  ioches,  in  the  interior,  exclusive  of  the  three  cells  ;  the  centre  one  of 
which  is  occupied  by  Siva  sitting  on  Nandi,  with  Parvati  and  Sol>m- 
muni,  and  alM>ve  them  Brahma  snd  Vishnu.  In  form  and  detail  this 
^ve  may  l>e  compared  to  the  Rameswar  at  Ellora,  or  perhaps  mther 
i«  number  mven  at  A  junta.     It  cannot,  however,  be  so  old  as  either  of 
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them,  as  the  architecture  is  poorer,  leaner,  and  its  details  resemble 
much  more  those  used  in  structunJ  buildings  of  a  more  modem  date 
than  the  massive  style  of  cave  architecture  that  distinguishes  these 
speciihens'.  That  it  is  a  copy  from  these  dares  can  seareely  I  think 
b^  doubted,  but  not  one  of  the  same  age. 

Immediiately  abore  this  oave,  and  appttfently  intended  td  form  part 
of  the  design,  is  the  base  of  a  structural  yiraaiia  of  the  same  agtf  and 
style ;  thb  part  remaining  is  of  granite^  and  it  probaUy  nerer  was 
finished,  or  if  the  pyramid  waei  built  of  briok,  as  is  the  nniyersal  custom 
in  the  south,  it  probably  has  fallen  down.  This  is  the  only  instance  I 
am  aware  of  such  an  adjunct,  though  they  may  have  been  eommon  in 
Brabmanical  caves. 

Opposite  the  front  of  this  cave^  at  the  distamie  of  a  few  yards,  the 
workmen  have  commenced  to  hew  a  temple  out  of  an  immense  Ueck 
that  stands  there ;  its  form  is  scarcely  distitiguishable^  but  it  is  interest- 
ing as  showing  the  mode  in  which  the  workmen  M  aboUt  ati  under- 
taking of  this  sort,  which  was  simply  to  divide  the  rock  into  squares 
of  about  twelve  and  dghteen  inches,  by  channels  two  and  three  inches 
deep,  and  then  to  split  off  the  remaining  mass,  which  the  tendency 
6f  granite  to  exfoliate  easily  enabled  them  to  do. 

There  is  another  pseudo-structural  temple  of  nearly  the  same  sixe 
and  design  as  this  one  was  intended  to  be,  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
hill,  and  which  is  nearly,  though  not  quite,  finished. 

Immediately  behind  this  present  village  temple,  and  about  half  way 
between  the  two  caves  above-mentioned,  is  the  great  bas-relief  so  often 
figured,  though  never  so  trell  as  by  Mri  Babington,  in  the  paper  above 
referred  to.  The  elephants  are  good,  and  so  are  many  of  the  figures, 
particularly  the  ascetic ;  but  the  whole  wants  unity  of  design  ajid  pur- 
pose, and  is  inferior  in  every  respect  to  the  Kali  sculpture  in  the  cave 
above,  to  many  of  those  at  Ellora,  and  to  all  the  sculptures  of  Ele- 
phanta.  The  rock,  too,  has  not  been  smoothed  away  between  the 
figures,  which  gives  the  whole  an  appearance  of  not  being  finished,  and 
isolates  the  figures  and  groups  in  a  very  disagreeable  tnanner. 

Adjoining  is  an  unfinished  excavation  very  like  (in  plan),  to  the 
trimurti  cave  near  the  Kylas,  and  a  little  further  to  the  south  the  other 
large  bas-relief,  which,  though  of  the  same  age,  is  of  inferior  execution 
to  the  great  one. 

The  five  raths  are  situated  about  a  mile  south  of  the  hill  in  the 
direction  of  its  axis,  and  though  small,  and  of  course  unfinished,  (like 
everything  else  here,)  are  as  pleasing  examples  of  their  style  as  any  I 
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know.  They  posMaetf  tto  iiumaDM  adrantiige  over  tlie  pwwdiHBtnwiiml 
Umpim  of  tW  nartb  ;  for  being  cat  out  at  detaclied  ina«8^  of  granite, 
IIm^j  0toll4  aluiie  Id  tke  $ntidt  and  are  iu  every  r^^pe^t  go  like  siructiLraJ 
hmiiaigi^  ihskt  it  requiroe  mme  exammiition  to  conyin<3o  onc*8  self  tliey 
M9  nol  dOw  Tbey  Lavo  idm  tiie  iulv&uUge  iu  uiaterial,  being  cut  from 
■m  6nCf  liold-graiDetl  gni.mte>  of  a  redcli^U  tinge.  It  hm,  Uuwever,  a 
ta  syAiU  wbida  the  trap  of  the  north  has  Qot,  and  oxfoltates 
Utng  expoeed  to  the  weuther. 

DiuiioU*6  vicwaof  these  templt56,  aud  the  variolic  do^criptious  extaot, 
!»derecl  them  eo  famiUar  tu  the  public  that  I  need  not  say  more 
tti^  them  here  ;  though  I  much  wish  that  the  elaborate  architec- 
tunil  drawing-  mu.de  of  them  for  Colouel  Mackenzie  could  be  given  to 
IJ^  pahlic.  Bn  tht'Y  would  aiford  juater  notions  of  what  Indian  auticjui- 
litm  really  aru,  Lhuii  any  thing  that  had  yet  been  published, 

I  could  not  dnil  iu  any  of  the  temple«)  or  sculptures  here  the  ginall- 
eet  Imre  of  Buddlii^t  worship.  Every  where  Siva  appears  as  the  pre- 
M'mg  dehy,  though  witl*  a  singularly  liberal  allowance  of  Vishnni&ui. 
In  the  cave  fir^  nientiuued  wo  completely  is  this  the  ca^e,  that  it  might 
liinoet  he  called  Vaii^hnava;  and  iu  the  second  the  pendant  to  the  Kali 
faa»>reUef  in  a  Vishnu  reposing  on  the  Ses  Seja  j  and  in  the  raths  the 
only  eell  that  in  occupied  \&  occupied  by  Lakshnii,  though  thia  arises,  I 
belii'vt.%  from  the  unfinifihed  state  of  the  others ;  for  they  were  certainly 
raieaded  to  be  dedicated  to  Siva.     It  ha9  been  doubted  to  whom  the 

pie  on  the  ehore  m  dedicated  ;  and  ite  sculptures,  thoi^  at  least 

the  walls,  liave  been  m  corroded  by  the  sea  air,  that  they  cannot 
wM  he  made  out  ;  and  though  Siva  and  Parvatl  appear  on  two  eepa- 
nle  bae-relief«,  occupying  the  principal  places,  they  may  not  be  inte- 
gsal,  ind  the  large  figure  drawn  by  Babiugton,  plate  twelve,  i«  Vishnu 
eo  thd  Sett  Seja,  extreniety  similar  to  the  one  in  the  Kali  cave,  while 
Ibe  Wuken  Sthamba  in  the  central  apsirtment  may  or  may  not  be  a 
Llngamt  though  I  niy»elf  have  little  doubt  tliai  it  i^^  and  that  the 

pie  If  as  Sivite. 

One  of  the  most  lingular  clx&racterietice  of  tliiff  serid9  of  caves  m 
titat  Ibej  M^  oU  af  one  age,  and  probably  the  work  of  one  prince,  who 
km  carried  on  the  works  6]mnitaneou»ly,  but  fi'om  some  cause  or 
otiier  luui  hi-t*u  utiable  to  c^m[iIeto  even  one  of  them  ;  had  one  been 
fiitiibetl,  or  hail  there  been  any  graiiation  of  ityle  or  workmanship, 
•onte  chronological  arrangement  might  easily  have  buen  traced ;  but 
ootliitig  of  the  sort  exists,  at  leabt  among  tlie  monoliths,  and  tlie  temple 

tlie  ihore  does  not  fall  strictly  within  my  present  limits,  though  1 
\y  luenUou  that  it^  age  dc*eH  not  diUer  materially  from  that  ii{  the 
nset. 
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If  the  north  owe  its  Kylas  to  the  Chola  mandalam,  which  I  believe 
it  certainly  does,  the  soath  as  certainly  owes  these  Monoliths  to  the 
Dekkan.  There  is  nothing  here  of  which  the  prototype  cannot  be 
traced  in  the  caves  of  the  north.  In  plan  and  design  they  resemble 
the  Hindu  series  at  Ellora,  though  many  of  their  details  are  only  to 
be  found  at  Ajunta  and  Salsette;  and  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  two 
people,  unless  copying  from  one  another,  could  have  invented  the  same 
details  in  so  short  a  period  as  could  have  elapsed  between  the  excar 
vating  of  these,  ^d  those  of  the  northern  caves ;  and  besides,  no  one, 
I  believe,  will  doubt,  after  what  has  been  said  above,  that  cave  archi- 
tecture is  indigenous  in  the  north,  while  these  are  the  only  specimens 
found  in  the  south. 

Passing  by  those  traditions  which  refer  to  Maha  Bali  and  the  Gods, 
which  at  all  events  have  no  reference  to  anything  now  existing  here, 
there  are  two  which  bear  an  appearance  of  great  probability.  The  first 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Goldingham,  vol.  v..  Trans.  A.S.,  p.  74,  thus  : 

''A  northern  prmce,  (perhaps  one  of  the  conquerors,)  about  one 
thousand  years  ago,  was  desirous  of  having  a  great  work  executed, 
but  the  Hindu  sculptors  and  masons  refused  to  execute  it  on  the  terms 
he  offered.  Attempting  force,  they  (in  number  about  four  thousand,) 
fled  with  their  effects  from  his  country,  hither,  where  they  resided  four 
or  five  years,  and  in  this  interval  executed  these  magnificent  works. 
The  prince  at  length  discovering  them,  prevailed  on  them  to  return, 
which  they  did,  leaving  the  works  unfinished  as  they  appear  at 
present." 

The  second  is  from  the  Mackenzie  MSS.,  as  abstracted  by  Mr. 
Taylor,  in  the  Madras  Journal,  No.  20,  p.  65. 

"  In  the  Cali  Yug,  Singhama  Nayadu,  the  Zemindar  of  the  Vellu- 
gotivaru  race,  seemed  to  have  ruled  here.  In  that  time,  during  a 
famine,  many  artificers  resorted  hither,  and  wrought  on  the  mountain  a 
great  variety  of  works  during  two  or  three  years.'* 

Who  this  Singhama  wajs  appears  from  another  MS.  in  the  same 
collection,  (M.  J.  No.  19,  p.  373,)  where,  speaking  of  this  race,  it  is 
said,  "  Vennama  Nayadu  became  head  of  his  race.  His  son  was  Yira- 
dacha  N.,  who  with  his  cousin  were  successful  in  their  incursions 
against  neighbouring  places,  extending  to  Canchi  and  to  the  Pandjra 
kings.  The  Mussulmans  are  also  mentioned  as  beaten  in  defence  of 
another  chieftain.  The  son  of  Vennama,  named  Singhama  Na3radu, 
became  the  head  of  this  race." 

The  thousand  years  of  the  first  quotation  I  look  upon  as  the  usual 
Hindu  synonym  for  *^some  time  ago,"  while  the  allusion  to  foreign 
conquerors  seems  to  point  to  the  only  event  I  am  aware  of  that  would 
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girc  probability  to  the  tradition,  namely,  the  invasion  of  Deoghur  by 
A^^  ""  in  the  end  of  the  thirteenlh  century;  a  supposition  ren- 
der ^  ible  by  the  extracts  from  the  Mackenzie  maauKcriptJi  j  for 
ibaQgh  fio  date  ij^  there  given  for  Singhama'e  reign,  it  appears  in  the 
oonti^xt  that  Ivis  grand-uncle  or  great-grand-nncle,  was  engaged  in  the 
levcilation  that  pla^^ed  Pratapa  Rudra  on  the  Ganapati  throne,  A.D, 
1197,  and  be  therefore  flourished  in  the  thirteenth  century,  probably 
towartb  the  end  of  it  The  allusion  to  the  Mahomedan  in  this  extract 
mlto  renders  this  still  more  Hkety^  as  before  Alla-uddin  they  scarcely 
fiieddl«Hl  in  the  affairs  of  the  south. 

Thaagh  this  evidence  appears  tolerably  concliLsive,  I  should  not  be 
loelined  to  rely  upon  it  were  it  not  corroborated  by  the  internal  evi- 
deoce  of  the  caves  themselves.  Bat  altogether  I  fear  five  centurieo 
and  a  half  is  all  the  antiquity  we  can  allow  to  these  boasted  monuments 
of  primeval  times. 

Singhama'^  death  in  the  fieM,  before  the  fort  of  Jalli  Palli,  is  still 
more  probably  the  cause  of  the  sudden  interruption  of  the  works,  than 
the  reconciliation  of  the  workmen  with  their  northern  master  ;  it  being 
entirely  a  fancy  of  his  own,  and  neither  indigenous  in  the  country,  nor 
a  pari  uf  the  religion  of  the  people,  it  is  not  probable  that  his  successor 
would  oontinne  the  follies  of  his  parent. 

TKcre  is  one  other  means  of  fixing  approximately  the  date  of  these 
teoiplei^  to  which  I  have  not  alluded,  and  on  which  I  am  incapable  of 
IbrmiDg  an  opinion  ;  I  mean  the  tlate  of  the  characters  inwribeJ  on  the 
Isfge  rath  over  the  figures  there.  Their  form,  and  Mr  Babington*s 
htiitg  able  to  translate  them^  does  not  say  much  for  their  antii^uity, 
tboiiigii  their  general  illegibility  does,  I  confess,  argue  a  higher  anti< 
ipitj  than  I  have  ascribed  to  the  buildings. 

Had  any  one  done  for  the  Alphabets  of  the  south  what  Mr.  Prinsep 
did  for  those  of  the  north,  the  question  would  be  easily  determined,  but 
till  that  is  done,  I  fear  this  mode  of  proof  is  scarcely  available. 


In  eonelnding  this  paper  I  would  wish  to  add  a  few  words  on  the 
fiff«aent  state  of  the  caves,  and  on  the  means  that  might  (and  I  now 
1»|ia  wUlt)  be  taken  to  preserve  them  from  further  injury  before  it  ia 
loo  latew 

Those  of  Cnttaok  are,  as  I  mentioned  above»  inhabited  by  Himlii 
Fakirs,  but  aa  they  are  not  used  as  places  of  worship,  or  esteemed 
flKted  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  an  order  from  the  magistrate 
vottM^  t  conceive*  be  sufficient  to  dislodge  them,  and  without  inter- 
lerijig  with  any  religious  feelings  of  the  people,,  which  the  Government 
mff9  jiliUy  so  careful  of  ofiending.     If  this  were  done  very  little  trouble 
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or  ezp^nfle  W^d  bo  niqiiilned  to  tmaore  thi&  mad  walli  and  rnbbiak 
thej  hare  aooumulated^  &nd  thus  itetofte  to  view  these  Teirj  intdrestiiig 
monuments. 

Unless,  however^  it  is  intended  to  make  and  publish  aoenzate. 
drawings  of  the  series,  and  to  take  some  measures  for  their  pvotee- 
tion  in  futurO;  it  is  scarcdj  to  be  wished  that  this  sbocdd  be  done;  for 
there  is  little  doubt,  judging  £rom  what  has  happened  in  other  places, 
that  a  few  pio-nio  parties  from  Cuttack  or  Puri,  and  the  destxno- 
tire  pilfering  of  a  few  would-be  antiquarians,  would  do  more  harm 
in  a  few  years,  than  has  been  done  by  their  present  occupants  in 
oenturies. 

The  cares  of  EUora,  Salsette,  Junir,  &c,,  are  entirely  deserted  as 
places  of  worship,  and  therefore  easily  accessible  to  all  Europeans. 
Their  stucco  and  painting  have  howerer  almost  entirely  disappeared, 
but  their  sculptures  are  not  so  easily  broken,  and  are  on  too  laige  a 
scale  to  tempt  the  cupidity  of  most  collectors. 

The  care  at  Elephanta  being  situated  so  near  Bombay,  was  more 
exposed  to  injury  than  any  of  the  others,  and  much  was  done,  till 
GoTemment  at  length  appointed  an  inralid  serjeant  to  look  after  and 
protect  it ;  since  that  time  it  has  been  tolerably  well  cared  for. 

The  great  cave  at  Karli  is  now,  strangely  enough,  taken  possession 
of  by  the  Brahmans,  and  considered  a  temple  of  Mahadeva.  How  far, 
therefore,  interference  with  it  would  be  practicable  I  do  not  know; 
access,  however,  is  allowed  to  any  strangers,  and  there  are  no  paint- 
ings or  sculptures  which  are  likely  to  be  injured  by  its  present  ocou* 
pants,  or  even  by  English  tourists. 

The  only  series,  therefore,  that  demands  immediate  attention  is  that 
of  Ajunta ;  the  caves  there  are  entirely  deserted  by  the  natives,  and 
are  only  visited  by  Europeans. 

As  I  mentioned  above  they  still  retain  the  greater  portion  of  their 
original  paintings,  but  that  is  fast  disappearing,  and  a  traveller  who 
would  now  visit  them,  will  miss  much  that  T  saw  a  few  years  ago. 

It  is  sad  to  think  that  after  standing  so  many  years  an  exposure 
to  so  destructive  a  climate,  after  escaping  the  bigotry  of  the  Moslem, 
and  the  rough  usage  of  the  robber  Bheel,  they  should  be  fast  perishing 
from  the  meddling  curiosity  of  the  Europeans  who  now  visit  them. 
But  such  is  unfortunately  the  case ;  for  few  come  away  vrithout  picking 
off  one  or  two  of  the  heads  he  thinks  most  beautiful  or  interesting,  and 
as  most  of  them  are  reduced  to  powder  before  they  reach  their  desti- 
nation,  they  are  lost  to  the  world  for  ever.  The  only  instance  of  this 
I  can  refer  to  in  print,  is  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Bengal,  vol.  v.,  p.  561,  where  it  is  stated,  that  Dr.  Bird  peeled  four 
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fignf^  f»ff  the  Zodino  in  care  Na,  17»  and  this  ig  uttfortunatotj  not  tha 
Oiilj  IfiHano^  that  liofl  fallen  under?  mj  observation. 

t  have  now  broaght  to  a  cM/nclusicm  the  remarks  T  Lad  to  make  on 
tbi*  Giro  Temples  of  In«lia,  whWh  have  extended  to  a  much  greater 
l<^n;2th  than  I  AUjrfM»eied  they  woahl  do  when  I  originally  undertook 
ibrt  tmsk  of  comiiiting  Ihein.  The  number  of  objeet*j,  however,  to  bo 
dtMrnbed  is  so  great,  that  I  have  found  it  impossible  to  compi^eds  into 
t)hort**r  limitis  the  foregoing  descriptionii,  with  the  few  remarks  that 
were  uecwissary  to  render  tlve  subject  intelligible.  ludeed,  1  am  afraid 
that  I  am  equally  open  to  the  opposite  accusation  of  abruptness  and 
obscurity  from  attempting  too  great  conciseness ;  but  I  must  be  allowed 
to  pleail  as  an  apolo^'y  for  this  fault,  a«  well  im  for  the  want  of 
polish  of  *tyle  that  jK>rviide8  my  de*$tTiptionM,  tliat  in  almoflt  every 
inatance^  I  have  copied  word  fc^r  word  in  this  paper  the  note^  I  made 
on  the  0pot  and  in  the  caves  themi^elvea.  By  a  little  auiplification  and 
sulfation  to  atyle  it  would  have  been  ea-^y  to  have  rendered  the  paper 
midi  more  readable,  but  this  would  have  added  to  its  length,  which 
la  already  too  great ;  and  besides,  mighty  in  describing  objects  so  long 
alWr  they  were  Tiaited,  have  rendered  my  descriptions  less  correct,  and 
tlitis  have  taken  from  them  the  only  merit  to  which  they  can  fairly 
pn4/&ad,  1  may  also  add,  that  when  this  paper  was  first  written,  it 
wag  my  intention  to  have  published  at  the  same  time,  in  a  folio  form, 
mmm  eighteen  or  twenty  of  my  sketches  of  the  caves  and  temples 
deieribed  in  the  text,  which^  when  taken  with  the  illustrations  now 
given,  woold,  I  conceive,  have  added  ranch  to  the  interest  of  the  sub- 
J<*ct,  besides  «ipplying  many  of  the  deficiencies  of  the  description £?,  of 
which  no  one  is  more  fully  aware  that  I  am. 

I  regret.  Iiowever^  to  t*ay,  that  I  have  not  tw  yet  been  able  to  find 

publisher  willing  to  undertake  the  publication  on  satisfactory 
tenn««  nor  ha^  the  project  met  with  sufficient  encouragement  in  any 
<|narter  to  which  I  have  hitherto  referred  it,  to  induce  me  to  undertake 

riek  and  annoyant'o  of  bringing  it  out  myself  and  on  my  own 
punt;  I  am  not,  however,  without  hope  that  this  may  still  be 
DpUabed. 


Since  the  foregoing  paper  was  read,  a  Memorial  whs  presented  by 
the  Council  of  this  Society  to  the  Court  of  Directors  on  the  eubject  of 
tliocr  cavej,  to  which  1  am  happy  to  hear  they  have  rc«p<mded;  and 
anieiv  hmve,  I  btilieve^  been  forwarded  to  the  difierent  Presidencies  to 
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employ  competent  persons  to  draw  and  oopj  the  antiqaitiee  and  paint- 
ings in  each  district,  and  thus  we  may  at  last  hope  to  hare  these  cares 
illustrated  in  a  manner  worthy  of  their  magnificence  and  great  his- 
torical interest.  I  only  hope  the  subject  will  not  now  be  allowed  to 
drop  till  every  monument  of  ancient  India  has  been  thoroughly 
examined  and  detailed,  and  we  may  thus  escape  the  hitherto  too  well 
merited  reproach  of  having  so  long  possessed  that  noble  country,  and 
done  so  little  to  illustrate  its  history  or  antiquities. 
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AitT  III. — Nat9$  OH  Indian  A^ricnlture^  as  praciised  in  the 
Western  or  /iombatf  Protince$  of  India  ;  by  Alicxander 
OtiiiiON\  Esq.,  Superiute/tdent  of  Ut€  Botanic  Garden  at 
Daporee, 

Read  nth  June,  1844, 

I  mi  not  offer  these  notes  for  perusal  in  the  idea  that  they  commu- 
niokie  any  thing  very  new,  neither  do  I  suppose  that  from  their  con- 
tente  c»u  be  elicited  any  thing  likely  to  be  of  golid  benefit  to  the  more 
etilighU7ned  agriculturist  of  Great  Britain ;  as  little  do  I  fancy  that 
Uii^y  can  [joseeas  even  a  tittio  of  the  interest  whieh  mu^t  attach  to  a 
detailed  description  of  the  careful  cultivation  prartitsed  by  the  indus- 
iriotts  Chine-se  husbandman.  Still,  I  deem  it  possible,  that  they  may 
IB  some  points  not  be  destitute  of  intereiit : 

Ist.  As  showing  that  the  agriculture  of  India  is  not  altogether  of 
00  rude  or  slovenly  a  character  as  it  is  often  supposed  to  be, 

2nd.  That  many  of  the  meant^  and  instruments  used^  albeit  eimple^ 
are  yet  well  adapted  to  lUtain  the  end  in  view. 

3rd.  That  much  of  what  is  bad  in  the  husbandry  of  India,  is  owing 
ratlier  to  the  faulty  framework  of  the  social  system  of  the  Hindus, 
than  to  any  natural  want  of  acuteness. 

4th.  That  until  the  habits  of  the  people  as  regards  their  social 
•J8tem«  he  in  »ome  measure  changeii,  little  or  no  alteration  in  the 
|»rew?nt  routine  of  practice  is  to  be  looked  for. 

The  remarks  which  have  led  me  to  form  the  above  general  conclu- 
aiouA,  will  l>e  found  i*cattered  among  the  details  given  hereafter. 
Having  premised  thus  much,  I  will  proceed  to  notice  separately  the 
tnofltfs  of  cultivation  of  the  various  Cereal  Grains,  Legumes,  Oil- 
Ptaot«,  &c.,  in  common  u^e. 

Irt.  WiiKAT. — Is  grown  chiefly  above  the  GhAts  in  the  Dekkan^ 
Kandesh,  and  the  Camatic;  lilso  most  extensively  in  Gujarat,  even  to 
th€  sea  border.  Farther  south,  the  climate  and  m\\  under  the  Ghdts^ 
do  not  admit  of  its  being  grown.  It  is  also  extensively  raised  in  many 
level  table-lands  met  with  before  the  Ghats  soften  down  to  the  flat- 
tar  plains,  and  on  such  high  levelHi  the  wime  measure  of  grain  is  found 
to  weigh  about  one-<|uarter  more  than  a  .similar  (|uantity  raised  in  the 
more  f»lain  country. 

Wheat  is  univi*rpally  sown  a;?  a  crop  of  the  cold  t-eae^on.  The  land 
intended    for    it.    however,    receives    its   first    preparation    either    in 
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For  the  transport  of  an  article  so  bulky  as  cotton,  large  numbers 
of  bullocks  are  required ;  the  Jowari  straw  can  be  afforded  at  a  rate 
so  cheap,  as  to  be  accessible  to  the  poorest;  the  price  varies  according 
to  situation,  season,  &c.,  from  four  to  fifteen  rupees  per  thousand 
bundles,  and  the  size  of  these  may  be  judged  of  by  the  fact  that  ten 
of  them  form  a  load  for  a  man.  The  straw,  particularly  of  the  second 
yariety,  is  very  nutritive;  it  is  carefully  stored  up  as  a  resource  in  case 
of  a  bad  season.  In  Gujarat  it  is  stored  in  houses ;  in  the  Dekkan  and 
Gamatic,  I  remark  that  it  is  preserved  simply  by  overlaying  the  sloping 
stacks  with  clods  of  the  black  soil ;  these  are  beaten  down  by  the  rain 
into  a  uniform  mass,  which  forms  a  hard  crust  over  the  stack.  This 
straw  is  the  principal  food  for  elephants  and  camels  in  countries  where 
trees  and  shrubs  are  scarce. 

This  cereal  is  often  sown  solely  for  the  sake  of  the  straw ;  this  is 
done  in  districts  where  other  pasturage  is  scarce,  but  where  the  means 
of  irrigation  are  abundant ;  when  sown  for  this  purpose,  sowing  takes 
place  in  March,  in  ground  well  manured;  it  is  sown  very  thick,  as 
length  of  straw  and  not  weight  of  ear  is  the  object.  It  ought  to  be  fit 
to  begin  cutting  by  May  15th,  and  a  careful  husbandman  calculates  on 
having  a  supply  sufficient  for  his  bullocks  until  the  first  rank  grass  of 
the  rains  gathers  some  heart  and  is  fit  for  food ;  it  is  cut  green,  and 
the  quantity  required  for  daily  consumption  is  cut,  and  the  remainder 
left  standing.  In  seasons  when  from  deficiency  of  the  early  rain 
forage  is  scarce,  this  straw  can  often  be  sold  standing,  at  the  rate  of 
about  fifty  rupees  per  acre. 

In  a  poor  country,  such  as  that  which  forms  a  large  portion  of  our 
Dekkan  province,  where  there  is  almost  always  an  under  supply  of 
forage,  every  fair  means  should  be  taken  to  encourage  the  extension  of 
a  cultivation  so  essential  for  the  preservation  of  animals  as  this.  It 
is  therefore  with  sorrow,  I  remark,  that  under  the  new  survey  now 
in  progress,  a  tax  on  wells,  even  of  the  most  common  description,  is 
being  re-imposed.  Since  the  total  abolition  of  well  tax  in  the  Poonah 
zilla  which  took  place  about  seventeen  years  ago,  the  ryots  have 
exerted  themselves  in  vastly  multiplying  the  means  of  irrigation. 
We  may  now  look  for  a  complete  check  to  this  spirit,  and  it  seems 
too  probable,  that  even  many  wells  now  in  use  will  be  thrown  up. 

The  selling  price  of  millet  may  be  quoted  as  varying  from  one 
hundred  and  forty  to  one  hundred  and  seventy  pounds  per  rupee.  It 
seems  to  form  the  principal  food  of  the  inhabitants  of  large  cities, 
artisans,  weavers,  and  others  whose  employments  are  sedentary.  A 
quantity  sufficient  for  two  meals  may  be  purchased  for  about  a  half- 
penny. 
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The  roota  of  the  crop  of  a  previoua  season  are  thrt'vrb  into  ombank- 
nieiit«  to  help  in  binding  together  the  soil.  Every  goo*"^  c'*Wyator 
constracis  such  embankments  when  the  soil  of  liisi  field  is  at  all  l;lt7piVg, 
bd  consequently  liable  to  be  washed  away.  Sometimes  they  aro 
Be  by  the  labour  of  his  own  houaehold,  but  more  generally  uader 
contract  with  wirdara,  a  class  who  tnivel  about  the  country  performing 
work  of  this  kind. 


Eleusine  Cokacaka  (NatJhetiPf  ndgalij  maud), — Cultivated  prin- 
cipally a0  a  hill  i^rain,  but  alao  in  the  plains,  E,  dricta  \a  the  8j>ecle^ 
eilttivated  in  the  latter;  it  ia  not  an  article  of  general  culture/but  only 
in  ganien  villages,  near  and  below  the  Ghdts^  where  eoil  m  alluvial, 

1  stream  water  abundant 

The  young  plants  are  raised  in  a  bed  formed  by  ash  manure ;  on 
the  ground  being  tlioroughly  mol.'^teneil,  which  it  ought  to  be  by  the 
lOth  July,  the  young  plants  are  taken  out  and  puddled  down  in  the 
a^ljacent  fields  pre\nou8ly  prepared  by  a  light  plough  and  harrow.  The 
incrca-'*e  of  thi»  grain  is  very  great,  in  good  aoil  about  three  thousand 
|M>andB  per  acre ;  it  is  a  cheap  grain  ;  its  price  may  be  quoted  at  from 
erne  hundreii  and  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  ninety  pounds  |>er  rupee.  I 
lieve  that  the  Banyans  often  refuse  it  as  a  return  for  ca*ih  borrowed, 
proof  of  Uie  8mall  value  attached  U*  it  in  proportion  to  xU  bulk. 

The  hill  flpecies^  E.  conKunu,  is  a  smaller  plant  and  much  les^* 
pro^luctive;  it  is  planted  out  in  July.  As  the  mode  of  its  cultivation 
it  identical  with  that  pursued  with  the  other  bill  grains  (one  excepted,) 
one  description  may  serve  for  all, 

A  piece  of  jungle  is  cleared  of  bushes  or  trees  in  any  of  the  dry 
uiouths;  the  bushes,  leaves,  and  wood,  are  thickly  spread  so  as  to 
l^ver  the  ground  intended  for  the  plants;  fire  ia  applied  in  April  or 
ay ;  with  the  drst  rainfall  seed  is  sown  broadcast.  When  the  plants 
are  sufficiently  high,  advantage  m  taken  of  wet  weather  to  scratch 
the  adjoining  ground  into  furrows,  either  by  band  or  a  light  plough, 
a  i^rson  follows  in  the  furn:»w8  with  a  basket  of  the  plants,  which  are 
atmply  dropped  in,  and  left  to  be  brought  on  by  the  rain  acting  on  the 
loose  «oU.  No  farther  care  is  required,  and  reaping  takes  place  in 
Ociober  or  November. 

On  account  of  the  broken  nature  of  the  ground  it  i^  impossible  to 
G^imate  accurately  the  quantity  of  grain  obtained  from  a  given 
portion  of  soil,  but  it  b  certainly  less  by  three-quarters  than  that 
obtaine<l  from  tlie  giinlen  sj^ecies  above  alluded  to. 

Land  thuts  troiiled  is  cultivated  for  four  years  in  the  following 
rotation. 
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Ist^  £i^usCne»*€f(yr,^  Natcheny. 
.%  SfrfJ!\  W&ri,  or  Kang,  (Kangni?)  Fanicum  Miliare,  and  P.  Italicum. 

^  'rV^  Harik,  Kodroo,  (Kadraya^)  Faspaltim  icrchietiUUum. 

*>  *  4th.  Verbesina,  Black  Til,  an  oil  plant. 

These  four  crops  are  considered  to  exhaust  the  soil,  which  is  left 
in  fallow  for  twelve  years.  The  straw  of  Natcheny  is  indispensable  to 
the  Gh£t  peasant  and  the  Concan  cultiyator,  as  a  food  for  their  cattle. 
In  those  countries  the  grass,  either  from  the  nature  of  the  climate,  or 
the  late  period  at  which  it  is  cut,  contains  little  or  no  nutriment, 
and  cattle  fed  on  it  could  not  labour  for  any  time.  The  sale  of  the 
spare  straw  is  one  of  the  resources  of  the  peasant,  and  it  is  largely 
purchsused  by  the  Lingayet  and  other  travelling  grain  dealers,  whose 
cattle  are  generally  in  good  condition.  The  Banjaras  again,  or  Lu- 
mans,  make  no  provision  of  the  kind  for  their  cattle,  and  the  con- 
sequence is,  that  of  those  who  come  down  for  salt  late  in  the  season 
immense  numbers  die. 

The  straw  of  the  S.  natcheny  is  also  used  for  burning  bricks  when 
it  is  intended  that  these  should  be  large,  or  of  choice  quality;  it  is 
chopped  up  and  mixed  with  the  brick  clay;  the  effect,  of  course,  is  the 
thorough  baking  of  the  brick.  The  large  bricks  to  be  met  with  in  all 
old  buildings  of  the  Mussulman  princes  of  India  have  been  prepared 
in  this  way,  so  that  the  children  of  Israel  had  reason  for  grumbling 
in  that  they  were  compelled  by  Pharaoh  to  make  bricks  without  straw. 
( Vide  Exod.  c.  v.). 

As  the  roots  are  many,  the  grain  is  thrown  on  embankments  in 
order  that  the  plant,  as  it  grows,  may  bind  together  the  earth  and 
stones. 

Other  Hill  Cerealia. — Of  these,  it  may  be  said  generally,  that 
the  mode  of  cultivation  is  as  in  that  last  described ;  that  the  produce 
is  quite  wa  cheap  or  cheaper,  and  is  seldom  used  as  food  beyond  the 
districts  where  it  is  produced.  The  patch  of  rice  is  chiefly  looked  to 
as  a  mean  of  paying  the  land-tax,  and  the  cultivator  is  fortunate  if  ho 
has  a  sufficiency  of  the  other  grains  to  last  until  the  following  October. 

I  remark,  that  this  season  locusts  appear  to  have  alighted  only  in 
villages  close  to  the  Ghdts,  or  in  the  Ghdts,  and  in  many  of  these 
the  crops  have  been  so  completely  eaten  up,  that  the  villagers  have 
already  begun  to  feed  on  the  stems  of  the  wild  plantain-tree,  the  wild 
yam,  and  the  more  delicate  but  rarer  root  of  an  undescribed  umbel- 
liferous plant  named  "Peenda." 

Before  concluding,  I  will  advert  to  the  remarkable  intoxicating 
property  found  in  one  of  these  grains,  Harik,  a  Faspalufn  (frumenta- 
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oeiun?)  I  have  had  occasion  to  see  a  large  nnmber  of  inhabitants  of 
a  Yilkge  simultaneously  affected  with  intoxication,  after  a  meal  made 
from  cakes  of  this  floor.  Vertigo,  a  degree  of  sleepiness  and  fatuity, 
rather  than  active  excitement,  is  the  characteristic  effect  of  this  grain. 
The  symptoms  are  sometimes  of  a  character  more  severe,  lasting  for 
seven  days  and  attended  with  a  vomiting  of  blood;  fatal  cases  it  is 
said  sometimes  happen,  but  I  have  not  any  case  well  authenticated ; 
the  effect  from  the  grain  eaten  is  not  constant.  It  is  most  apt  to 
occur  when  the  grain  has  attained  full  development  owing  to  late  and 
heavy  rain,  acting  on  a  highly  numured  soiL 

Its  intoxicating  property  is  said  to  be  neutralised  by  previous 
steeping  in  water  wherein  cow  dung  has  been  diffused. 

The  remedies  had  recourse  to  after  the  effects  have  taken  place  are, 

1st,  A  pottage  composed  of  the  flour  of  ''Borud,"  {Phcueolusmungo); 
and  2nd,  expressed  juice  of  leaves  of  '^Harsinga^"  {Nyctanihes  arbor 
tristis). 

The  action  of  this  grain  on  the  human  system  is  well  worthy 
further  investigation. 
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Abt.  IV. — A  Letter  to  Richard  Clakkb,  Esq.,  Honorary  Secre- 
tary to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society^  on  the  Oriental  M88.  in 
the  Library  of  Eton  College. 

[Read  \m  March,  1844.] 
My  dear  Sir, 

At  the  close  of  last  season  you  did  me  the  favour  to  communis 
cate  to  me  a  letter  from  a  member  of  this  Society,  Major  Postans, 
alluding  to  the  Oriental  MSS.  in  the  Library  of  Eton  College.  That 
collection  had  occupied  my  attention  some  time  before,  having  during 
the  last  three  or  four  years,  on  occasional  visits  to  the  College, 
examined  the  MSS.  very  minutely,  for  the  purpose  of  making  their 
existence  better  known  than  it  appears  to  be.  With  the  exception  of 
the  late  lamented  Sir  W.  Ouseley,  and  Professor  Lee  of  Cambridge^ 
they  seem  to  have  entirely  escaped  the  inspection  of  Orientalists. 

The  history  of  the  collection  is  curious  and  interesting.  Above 
fifty  years  ago,  Mr.  E.  Pote,  a  Scholar  on  the  Foundation  of  Eton 
College,  having  subsequently  completed  his  studies  at  the  sister 
institution.  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and  entered  on  public  life  in 
India,  collected  in  that  country  between  four  and  five  hundred  MSS., 
chiefly  Persian  and  Arabic,  as  the  most  appropriate  offering  he  could 
make  to  the  two  royal  foundations  to  which  he  was  grateful  for  his 
earlier  education  and  preferment.  The  gift  was  announced  by  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Pote,  from  Patna,  Feb.  1788,  explaining  its  object,  and 
arrived  in  England  in  1790,  when,  in  compliance  with  the  donor's 
wishes,  the  books  were  divided  between  the  Colleges  of  Eton  and 
King's,  and  deposited  in  their  respective  libraries.  A  catalogue,  pre- 
pared in  India,  was  to  have  accompanied  the  collection,  but  was  not 
received  till  four  years  after.  It  will  readily  be  conceived  by  those 
conversant  with  Eastern  bibliography  that  the  description  it  contains 
would  be  far  from  satisfactory  in  the  present  more  advanced  stage  of 
science.  The  kind  friends  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  greatest 
indulgence  in  visiting  the  College  Library,  have  promised  me  a  copy 
of  this  catalogue,  from  which,  with  the  numerous  notes  I  have  taken 
of  the  MSS.  themselves,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  arrange  a  list,  if 
not  entirely  satisfactory,  at  least  more  available  for  reference  and 
research.  In  the  mean  time,  the  following  hasty  sketch  of  its  con- 
tents may  perhaps  be  worthy  the  notice  of  lovers  of  that  literature. 

The  portion  of  the  Pote  Collection  appropriated  to  Eton  College 
contains  222  volumes.  The  department  of  history  in  which  it  is  most 
rich,  relates  chiefly  to  the  country  in  which  the  collection  was  formed. 
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It  (^roprehendB  tbe  valuable  history  the  Bost^ni  Khay^l ;  a  T4rili 
Kashmiri  by  Haider  Ibn  Hasan  Mulk ;  the  Ayini  Akbari ;  the  Tdrikfa 
Shiih  Sbnjii,  or  History  of  the  Four  Son«  of  Shah  Jehan ;  and  the 
Histories  of  Baber,  Akber,  Jehangir/Alamgir,  Ferruksir,  and  Muham- 
tnod  Shah,  which  bear  their  names.  Merely  in  reference  to  our  recent 
ttucTo^  in  India  I  may  mention  also  a  oopy  of  the  Gwalior  Nameh,  an 
account  of  the  capture  of  that  fortress  in  1780. 

In  Gen«?ral  History  there  are  the  Majnma  al  Tawarikh  ;  the  Labb 
ftl  Tttwarikb ;  the  Makhtasar  al  Tawarikh,  by  "Abdasaelim ;  the  Tarikh 
iwani;  the  Comjjendium  called  Muntakhab  al  Tawarikh;  and  a 
listory  called  Kutub  al  Tawarikh,  terminating  with  the  reign  of  Shah 
rulimasp;  while  the  Aalara  Anii,  Tarikh  Niidiri,  and  Zafar  Naraeh  (a 
tillable  copy  miule  at  Herat,  877),  illustrate  the  reigns  and  conquests 
of  Timur,  Shah  Abbas,  and  Nadir  Shah.     I  must  particularly  notice 
A  bcautifal  copy  of  the  Matla  as'saadin,  in  2  vols,,  (written  993),  the 
Tariklt  Rlfi,  or  Chnjuiclo  of  the  first  1000  years  of  the  Hijrak   and 
another  History  of  Abbas  tbe  Great,  styletl  the  Abbas  Nameh,  which 
1  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  elsewhere.     To  the  historical  series 
may  be  appended  a  few  works  on  Biograjthy,  Geography,  and  Hia* ' 
toricsd  Geography;  aa,  the  valuable  Heft  Aklim,  the  Nigaristan  of 
LpliAiTari,   and   the   MS.   of  the    Me^^alik  u  Memalik  used  by  Sir  W. 
>a^ley  in  his  edition  of  Ibn  Haukal.     In  Lexicography  there  is  the 
Kdmui?,  one  of  the  most  exquisite  copies  I  have  ever  seen  ;  the  Sa 
i  magnificently  written  large  folio,  pointed  throughout;  tbe  Dictionarie«5p 
ta^hf  al  Logh^t,  (from  the  library  of  Sultan  Ahmed  l>en  Masoul)j  the 
KunK  al  Lnghiit,  Maailan  al  Logh^t,  Lntayif  al  Loghat,  and  Ghertiyib  al 
oghat ;  the  Ferhengi  Rashidi,  and  a  Ferhengi  Akhliki  Nasiri  specially 
Dvotcd  to  the  difiiculties  of  that  ethical  work.     Nor  ie  the  collection 
"deficient  in  Theology,  Eoclesiastical  History,  Jurisprudence,  and  Tradi- 
tion, which  form  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  contents  of  most  Muham- 
medan  libraries.    Accordingly,  we  have  several  Korans,  with  numerous 
Commentaries,  including  that  of  Baidhawi ;  the  curious  work  Fusus  al 
Hukama;  a  beautiful  MS.  of  the  Mirat  al  Kadas,  or  Tarikh  Hexrati 
Iva;  the  Majmua  al   Bahrein  by  Dara  Shikoh;  the  Rawzat  al  Ahbib, 
a  noble  folio  in  beautiful  Naskhi ;  fine  old  copies  of  the  Maarij  la 
Ncbfiwwut,  of  the   Mishk4t!  Sherif  and  the  Sharhi  Mishkat,  with  the 
Voluminous   conipilationa  of   Decisions   collected  under  the  titles   of 
^wrAdi  Imamiyah,  Fatawii  Alamgiri^  and  Fatawdi  Firozshdhi.  Among 
the  philosophical  and  scientific  works,  l>eside8  several  medical  books, 
here  is  the  valuable   Encyclot>edia»   Nofiiyis  al  Funun  ;  and  tbere  is 
srehiD  Commentary  on  the   '  Milal  wal   Nahal'  of  Shahrestdni,  noirl 
odtt49d  by  the  Text  Society. — The  Poetical  workfi  arc  not  numerouji. 
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There  is,  however,  a  sjplendid  Shah  Nameh  (in  2  Tola),  formerly  be- 
longing to  CoL  PoUer,  of  which  there  is  another  oopj,  apparently  not 
of  the  Pote  collection ;  and  there  are  duplicates  of  the  well-known 
paraphrase  Shamshir  Kh^i,  besides  a  Mesnawi  Manawi  of  great  beautj 
and  value.  Also  the  Makhzan  al  Asrar  of  Nizami ;  Jami's  Yusuf  and 
Zulaikha,  Hatifi's  Laili  and  Mejnun,  and  a  poem  of  Mahmud  u  Ajaz ; 
the  Mystical  poems  of.  the  Mantak  al  Tajr^  and  the  Gulshani  Raz ; 
the  Kardn  as'saadein  of  Amir  Khnsm  of  Dehli,  and  his  Khamsah; 
and  the  entire  works  of  Shaikh  Ali  Hazin.  The  few  Hindustani  MSS. 
the  collection  contains  are  chiefly  in  this  class,  comprising  the  ^  Story  of 
Madhu  Null;'  Kammp,  (of  which  there  is  also  the  Persian  version;) 
and  Sawda's  Kullidt, — a  very  beautiful  copy.  There  is  also  the  Per- 
sian Nal  u  Damna,  and  a  fuU  set  of  a  Persian  translation  of  the  Maha- 
bharata. 

Some  of  the  MSS.  of  small  Persian  poems  are  of  beautiful  penman- 
ship and  ornament,  but  the  gem  of  the  collection  is  an  exquisite  little 
Ajdyib  al  Makhltik^t,  in  verse,  of  which  the  ori^nal  work  in  Arabic, 
and  the  usual  Persian  version  of  Kazwini  should  have  been  mentioned 
before,  and  are  all  three  embellished  with  miniature  paintings.  A 
Sanskrit  work,  highly  ornamented,  forms  also  one  of  the  show  pieces  of 
the  Library ;  I  believe  it  is  the  Siva  Purdna. 

The  usual  lighter  works  of  Arabic  and  Persian  literature  have  also 
a  place  here;  the  Gulistan  and  Bostan,  beautifully  written ;  Hatim 
Tdi;  Lutayif  al  Zardyif  (stories);  Tuti  Namah;  the  Makimdt  ul 
Hariri,  with  a  commentary;  and  the  usual  sprinkling  of  Risalahs  on 
Music,  Grammar,  Cookery,  and  Farriery,  which  is  incidental  to  a 
miscellanous  collection.  I  may  conclude  in  the  words  of  that  accom- 
plished Persian  scholar,  Major  Charles  Stewart,  who  in  the  postscript  to 
his  '  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Tippoo  Sultan's  Library,'  says : — 

"  Were  the  Oriental  Manuscripts,  dispersed  through  England,  either 
generally  known,  or  assembled  in  one  place,  Britons  need  not  trayel 
far  to  prosecute  their  Oriental  studies." 

Believe  me  to  be, 

My  dear  Sir, 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

N.  Bland. 
Randalts  Parky  Marchy  1844. 
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^' — Abstract  of  a  Dhcoune^  by    Dr.  Falconer,   on  ilie 
FouU  Fauna  ofthn  8ewaUk  Ililh. 


Two  evening  meetings  «if  tlie  lioyal  Asiatic  Saciety  were  held  at 
the  ScKjiety*!?  Rooms^  in  Qrafton-Street,  un  the  Xnt  and  8th  uf 
Jane,  when  Dr.  Hugh  Falconer  gave  a  diacourse,  in  two  lectures,  on 
the  mident  animal  raced  of  India^  a^  indicated  hy  ihe  Foiti}il  Fauna  of 
tli0  Scwalik  hiJhj.  The  first  meeting  wiis  ooeupied  with  a  general 
cription  of  the  Sewalik  fossil  animals.  Dr.  Falconer  referred  to  the 
iqaity  of  the  human  race  in  India,  and  the  spreading  uf  it^  mytho- 
IqgjV  arUii  And  aciencosy  over  other  nations:  they  had  extended  to 
Onsooe  and  Italy  through  Egypt  There  \b  a  limit  Ijq  antiquarian 
raoaareh,  at  the  paint  wliere  we  ceaee  to  have  indications  of  tlie  human 
twy&.  If  we  il2i&\m  to  dire  further  into  antiquity,  we  have  to  fall  back 
ou  ihe  monuments  and  inscriptions  constructed  hy  nature,  on  the  fossil 
reitiaiuR  of  the  extinct  races  of  animals  which  formerly  peopled  tlio 
Ji.  Some  of  the  Sewalik  fosyiln  apf>ear  to  afford  grounds  for  cnter- 
atng  the  presumption  that  it  may  he  possible  to  connect  the  human 
cfioeh  with  very  remote  times.  The  Oolossocfiel^s  Atlas,  or  gigantic 
himll  tortoise  of  India,  discovered  hy  Captain  Cautley  and  Dr.  Falconer, 
4«|i|>lios  a  fit  representative  of  the  tortoise  which  sustained  the  elephant 
mui  thfi  inlant  world  in  the  fables  of  the  Pythagorean  and  Hindu  cos- 
tiniea.  It  is  a  pttint  of  great  interest  to  tnu-e  hack  to  a  probable 
e,  a  matter  of  belief  like  thin,  so  widely  connected  with  the  specu- 
lations of  an  early  period  of  the  hnman  race.  Dr.  Falconer  gave  a 
brief  histoncaJ  account  of  the  discovery  of  fossil  remains  of  extinct 
miuumalia  in  India,  commencing  with  the  incident  mentioned  in  Ferish- 
ta*e  history,  daring  the  reign  of  Feroz  Toghluki,  a  d,  1360;  the 
di^eoreriea  of  Captiiiu  Webb  and  Mr.  Henry  Colebrooke,  in  the  elevated 
plain  of  TiWt;  the  Imtwaddi  remaina  met  with  by  Mr.  Crawford,  and 
i^r\\te*\  by  Mr.  Clift;  the  Sewalik  fossils  tliscovered  by  Captain 
BtJcy  and  Dr  Falconer,  Captains  Baker  and  Durand,  and  Colonel 
Colvin;  the  Nerbudda  foasils,  by  Dr,  Spilsbury;  the  Gulf  of  Cambay 
(omUBf  by  Dr.  Lush  and  Lieutenant  Fitssjames ;  and  the  Jnmna  fossils^ 
lij  Sarjemit  Dean.  Dr  Falconer  then  briefly  de§cril>ed  and  exhibited 
I  spoeiineitf  of  the  ino«t  remarkable  fossil  Fpecics.  There  were  no  leas 
Uttft  (lr«  oxtinet  species  of  mastodon  and  elephant ;  vis. :  the  Mastodon 
hiidens^  (Clift) ;  M.  Ehphanimdu,  (Clift) ,  M,  Simlrjtsi*,  (Falc.  and 
Cflliit.);  Mkf^h^  qtuidH/rom,  (F.  and  C.) ;  and  A'.  llymdrtfUMy  {C.  and 
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F.):  the  Sewalik  fossils  showing  that  these  so-called  genera  are  undi»- 
tingaishable  tlirough  any  characters  derived  from  the  fonn  and  struc- 
ture of  the  teeth.  Then  followed  the  fossil  species  of  Rhinoceros,  the 
Hexaprotodon  hippopotami,  Merycopotamus,(Caut.  and  Falc.)  a  remark- 
able new  genus;  Anoplotherium  Sivalense;  several  species  of  Sus,  and 
three  species  of  the  genus  Equus.  There  were  nearly  as  many  fossil 
species  of  mastodon  and  elephant,  as  there  are  now  species  of  the  whole 
order  of  Pachydermata  upon  the  continent  of  India.  The  fossil  Rumi- 
nants were  then  described.  They  were  surprisingly  rich,  including 
almost  every  type,  fossil  or  recent,  known  in  the  order;  viz.,  two  spe- 
cies of  Giraffe,  Camelopardalis  Sivalensis,  (Falc.  and  Caut.),  and  O. 
affinis,  (C.  and  F.);  species  of  Camel,  Deer,  Antelope,  Musk,  Bos, 
BuhcUus,  Bison,  in  a  great  variety  of  forms,  and  the  colossal  ruminant, 
SivcUherium  gigaiUeum,  (C.  and  F.),  bearing  four  horns,  and  nearly  ap- 
proaching the  elephant  in  size.  The  Sivatherium  was  illustrated  with 
a  full-sized  restored  diagram  of  the  head. 

The  Camivora  were  described  as  comprehending  fossil  species  of 
Felis,  Hyena,  Canis,  MustelidsB,  Machairodus,  and  the  new  forms  of  Hjno- 
narctos,  and  Enhydriodon  (F.  and  C.)  There  were  several  fossil  species 
of  Quadrumana,  and  forms  of  Rodentia  and  Insectivora.  The  Sewalik 
Reptilia  were  exceedingly  rich  in  forms,  particularly  of  the  Crocodiles 
and  Chelonians,  some  of  which  were  undistinguishable  from  existing 
species;  while  the  Colossochelys  Atlas  tortoise  is  a  prodigy  of  size  in  the 
order.  It  was  in  every  part  of  its  organization  a  true  land  tortoise ; 
estimated  from  numerous  remains,  to  have  had  a  shell  twelve  feet  long, 
and  six  feet  high.  This  colossal  reptile  has  lately  been  described  in  a 
communication  to  the  Zoological  Society;  and  was  illustrated  by  an 
excellent  restored  diagram  of  the  inferred  natural  size,  by  Mr.  Scharf, 
eighteen  feet  long.  Dr.  Falconer  speculated  on  the  possible  connexion 
of  this  fossil  form  with  the  gigantic  tortoise  which  figures  so  prominently 
in  the  Pythagorean  and  Hindu  cosmogonies. 

In  his  second  lecture,  on  the  8th  instant,  Dr.  Falconer  gave  the 
general  conclusions  drawn  from  the  Sewalik  Fossil  Fauna,  and  its  bear- 
ings on  the  climate,  geography,  and  geological  changes  of  ancient  India. 
The  first  prominent  character  was  the  wonderful  variety  of  forms.  It 
seemed  as  if  all  the  geographical  divisions  of  the  old  continent,  and 
every  geological  epoch  from  the  older  tertiaries  down  to  the  modern, 
had  contributed  representatives  to  form  one  comprehensive  fauna  in 
ancient  India.  Monkeys,  Camels,  Giraffes,  &c.,  were  mixed  up  with 
Anoplotherium,  Sivatherium,  &c.  All  the  mammiferous  remains  which 
had  been  gone  fully  into,  belonged  to  extinct  species;  while  some,  in 
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T«|^r«!  tA  which  tho  entleoce  wa«  incomplete,  eame  very  near  to  exist-- 
tng  *i*ecie«,  and  might  ultimately  prove  to  bo  identical  with  them. 
Sooio  c>f  the  reptilian  forms  appeared  to  be  identical  with  existing 
ffiiTiis.  The  Sewftlik  Fauna  was  remarkable  for  a  gODeral  peculiarity 
of  type,  jumI  for  the  number  of  transitionary  forms  contained  in  it. 
Half  of  it  exhibits  a  parallel  refire^entation  of  the  existing  Fauna  of 
Ifi<)ijif  »nd  the  remainder  represented  the  forma  met  with  in  the  older 
t^rtiarie**,  ft  contained,  so  far  as  the  inquiries  had  yet  g^one,  no  species 
of  tho  Mai^upial,  Edentate^  or  Oetaceona  orders.  The  abundance  of  the 
foniftiiig  in  the  Sewalik  strata  wa^  indicated  by  the  immense  extent  of 
the  coHcctiong,  That  which  Captain  Cautley  had  munificently  pre- 
Mnt^  to  the  British  Museum,  amounted  to  about  two  hundred  cheste, 
ATcra^ng  about  four  htindredweight  of  c^m tents  each,  while  other 
collections,  nearly  equal  in  extent,  were  formed  by  Captains  Baker  and 
Duraiid,  Dr.  FolcoQefi  Colonel  Colvin,  and  otherB. 


Dr.  pAliCONER  then  gave  the  geological  and  climatal  bearings  of 
joa.  Tb©  continent  of  India^  at  an  early  period  of  the  tertiary 
f  Vfypeors  to  have  been  a  large  island,  situated  in  a  bight  formed 
by  tJie  Himalayafi  and  Hindoo  Koosh  ranges.  The  valleys  of  the 
Ganges  suid  Indus  formed  a  long  estuary  straight  into  which  the 
dimiiuige  of  the  Himahiyas  poured  its  »^ilt  and  alluvium.  An  upheave- 
meat  took  place,  which  converted  these  straits  into  the  plains  of  India, 
isatinecting  them  with  the  ancient  island^  and  forming  the  existing  con- 
tinent. The  Sewalik  Fauna  then  spread  over  the  continent,  from  the 
Itrawa^ldi  to  the  mouth.««  of  the  Indus,  two  thousand  miles ;  and,  north- 
irefft*  to  the  Jhelnm,  fifteen  hundred  miles.  After  a  long  inten^al  of 
ttrposei  another  great  upheavement  followed,  which  threw  up  a  ^trip  of 
the  plain*  of  India  forming  the  Sewalik  Hills,  and  increas^l  the  elevation 
of  the  Himalayaa  by  many  thonsand  feet.  This  event,  and  the 
cLimatal  changes  which  it  involved,  caused  the  extinction  of  the  Tibetan 
and  Sewalik  Faunas.  Dr.  Falconer  then  discussed  the  cltmatal  condi- 
tions of  the  case,  and  the  changes  implicated  in  these  upheavements. 
He  inferred  that  India  is  now  enjoying  **the  summer  of  the  great 
rycle;"  that,  in  contract  with  what  has  taken  place  in  Europe,  there 
Itac  Wn  no  decrease  of  temperature  in  that  country,  which  has  now  as 
wmnn  a  climate,  if  not  wanner,  than  it  ever  had,  during  any  part  of 
the  tertiary  j)eriod.  He  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  Sewalik  Fauna 
may  have  lived  throngh  a  period  ecjual  to  that  ocenpied  by  several 
liivl^ions  of  the  tertijiry  epoch  in  Europe.  A  great  addition  to  the 
height  of  lh4*  Himalayas  wsis  inferred  to  have  l»een  mtwie  at  a  very 
Uite  period. 
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At  the  oonelosioit  of  the  lecture,  Charles  Lyell,  Esq.,  at  the 
inyitation  of  the  President  of  the  Society,  made  some  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  Dr.  Falconer  s  discoveries.  He  said  he  could  bear  ample 
testimony  to  the  value  of  the  discoveries  made  by  Dr.  Falconer  and  his 
coadjutors  in  India,  and  expressed  his  belief  that  no  Government  expe- 
dition in  a  distant  country  had  ever  done  more  than  they  had  by  their 
private  exertions  to  enlarge  our  knowledge  of  Natural  History  and 
Geology,  and  enrich  our  national  Museum  with  important  treasures. 
Dr.  Falconer  and  Captain  Cautley  had  been  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  scientific  world,  when  prosecuting  theb  investigations,  and  had  no 
access  to  large  libraries  or  collections  of  osteology,  while  they  were 
determining  the  specific  characters  of  new  fossil  animals,  and  founding 
new  genera,  some  of  which  supplied  links,  as  they  had  pointed  out, 
between  widely  distant  genera,  or  families  previously  known.  It  is 
therefore  highly  creditable  to  their  skill  and  scientific  acquirements, 
that  the  justness  of  their  views  and  determinations  had  since  been 
confirmed  by  Mr.  Owen,  and  other  eminent  comparative  anatomists  in 
Europe.  This  collection  of  organic  remains  from  the  Sewalik  hills 
derives  a  novel  and  peculiar  interest  from  the  circumstance  of  their 
affording  the  first  example  of  a  large  number  of  fossil  Vertebrata  (with 
very  few  exceptions  of  extinct  species)  procured  from  a  country  where 
the  climate  may  be  presumed  to  be  as  hot  now,  as  at  the  period  when  the 
fossil  animals  flourished.  The  fact  of  some  of  these  Sub-Himalayan 
fossil  Vertebrata  having  been  ascertained  by  Dr.  Falconer  to  be  identical 
with  species  still  living  in  the  same  region,  may  perhaps  be  explained 
by  a  considerable  similarity  of  temperature  in  ancient  and  modem 
times.  Nevertheless  Mr.  Lyell  conceives  that  intermediate  changes  of 
climate  may  have  been  among  the  most  influential  causes  which  exter- 
minated the  greater  part  of  the  Fossil  Fauna  of  the  Sewalik  hills,  and  ho 
suggests  that  the  colder  temperature  of  that  comparatively  modern  era, 
when  erratic  blocks  were  drifted  by  ice  from  the  poles  towards  lower 
latitudes  in  both  hemispheres,  may  have  destroyed  numerous  species  in 
India. 

To  determine  the  relative  age  of  the  Sewalik  fossils,  a  more  careful 
comparison  of  the  fossil  shells  brought  home  by  Dr.  Falconer  with  a 
larger  collection  than  we  yet  possess  in  London  of  recent  Indian  species, 
will  be  necessary.  So  far  as  they  have  yet  been  compared  a  decided 
majority  of  the  fossils  appear  to  be  of  extinct  or  unknown  species,  and 
Mr.  Lyell  would  not  be  surprised  if  the  Sewalik  strata  should  prove  to 
belong  to  the  older  Pliocene,  or  even  the  Miocene  period,  in  which  latter 
epoch  in  Europe  the  PalaQotherium  lived  contemporaneously  with  the 
Mastodon,  Elephant,  Hippopotamus,  Dinotherium,  Ape,  Crocodile,  and 
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ttthcT  recent  and  extinct  gi^nent  of  mtimnmljii  aiid  n?ptiie6,  csongtituting 
ji  Fnunji  to  many  points  analogous,  and  scaroely  less  rifU  or  remarkaMo 
lUan  tliat  of  wUirh  the  remains  hare  l)een  eo  euceeesfully  Investigated 
hy  Dr,  Falconer  and  others  in  India.  Mr.  Lycll  concluded  by  express- 
ing a  bop<*  that  the  reBults  of  these  elaborate  researches  would  sfwedily 
Iwe  msule  known  to  the  public,  and  that  the  Government  and  East  India 
Company  would  contribute  fond^  toMrank  the  Osteological  and  other 
n^coeeary  illQstratioiis. 

Th*^  Makqli^  of  IsoBTRAMPTOx  bcggCfl  to  my  a  few  words  on  the 
tntpfkrtnnt  nature  of  the  disco venesf  which  had  just  been  laid  before 
em,  in  addition    to  the  able  observations  of  Mr,   Lyell.     It  waa 

EiHunate,  he  eaid,  that  these  discoveries  were  made  in  a  region  wliich 
formed  a  portion  of  a  civilized  empire,  so  that  they  might  not  lie  lost 
mB  aooD  a»  found,  but  communicated  to  the  world.  The  sitaation  of 
our  country — ^"  penitua  toto  orbo  divisa" — made  it  more  incumbent 
upon  na  as  a  nation  to  publish  the  results  of  our  scientific  enterprises: 
were  Jess  accessible    than  the  other  countries   of   Europe  ;    and 

Ithuugh  at  this  moment  we  were  honoured  by  the  presence  of  an 
Emj»eror  and  a  King  on  our  shores,  such  visits  were  necessarily  few 
j&nd  far  between.  He  thought  that  the  publication  of  such  extonsivo 
ffivestJgations  and  important  discoveriei?^  as  those  of  Captain  Cautley 
and  Dr.  Falconer,  in  geology,  Sihould  be  matter  of  national  concern ;  and, 
oe  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  British 
BluseuniH,  he  felt  it  incunil^ent  uy>on  him  to  express  hh  opinion,  that  the 
learned  Societies  of  England  i<hould  unite  to  call  ujjon  the  Goverameut 
of  the  country  to  aiTord  meanij  for  so  doing;  and  he  hud  little  doubt 
dlAi  ihe  call  would  be  successful  He  would  not  sit  down  without 
exjyrekanng  his  sincere  thanks  to  Dr.  FalconeTj  for  the  intellectual  treat 
he  had  aflbnJed  fiis  hearers. 


Loun  AirKtAM*  concurred  fully  with  the  noble  Marquis  ;  and  said 
that  the  R^>yrtl  Asiatic  S*^iety  would  be  most  happy  to  co-o|>erate  with 
the  Royal  Society,  or  with  any  other  institution,  in  furthering  so  valii- 
alde  nxi  enterprise. 
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Avr.  VI.^ — On  iJt^  Identijt^ntton  of  the  Mustard  Tree  of  Serip- 
iwre;  by  J.  Forbes  Koyle,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  L.S.  and  G.S*, 
&c..  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics^  Kin^'^s 

[RmdMarfh  \%  1844,] 


N094RRorii  attempts  have  at  dtfTerent  times  been  made  by  a  variety 
<*f  authord  U\  identify  the  two  plantf^  wljieli  in  tlie  anthonwcd  version 
of  tlio  Scriptures  are  tranalateil  MugUinl  Trfr  and  Hyssop.  That 
them  attempts  have  not  boen  m  j^atisfactory  to  otbcre,  as  to  det  the 
A|iir«iiona  at  rc^,  h  evident  from  fresb  plants  being  ccmtfnuaJly  ad- 
dneed,  even  in  reeent  worka,  as  possessed  of  the  requisite  eharae- 
terbtice.  It  may  '>«>  inferred  that  these  do  not  appear,  to  the  author  of 
thU  [Wiper,  to  have  been  more  successful  than  preceding  endeavours, 
from  hij*  making  a  fre^h,  and  which  to  many  will  appear  a  pre- 
HEimptuoas  attempt  to  determine  what  hits  batHed  so  many  able  in- 
quirers. Few  fields^  however,  are  so  barren,  even  after  they  seem  to 
luive  been  cleared  by  the  mowt  skilful  reapere,  a^  not  to  yield  some 
iiiiK  to  the  careful  gleaner.  So,  continued  attention  to  any  one  pur- 
nrver  faiha  to  throw  light,  not  only  on  itself,  but  also  on  other, 
hihI  whnt  at  first  appear  but  remotely  connected  subjects.  Thus  it 
liau  bc?en  in  the  study  of  findrnt  for  the  purpose  of  elucidating  niodrrn 
Moitrvi  Jffdicft,  and  of  botli  in  connexion  with  the  Botany  of  the 
Eafit,  that  the  author  has  been  led  to  conclusions,  which  eeem  to  eluci- 
daie  iivme  of  the  diupated  points  in  Biblical  botany. 

Ait  this  may  re^juire  explanation,  1  may  here  mention,  as  I  have 
already  related '»  that  my  attention  was  tirst  directed  to  the  identi- 
ilc^ioD  of  llio  natural  products  mentioned  in  ancient  authors,  in  eon- 
8Q%iieidco  of  having,  in  1 825,  while  in  medical  charge  of  the  station 
I  i>f  Sftiiamnpore,  and  of  the  Honourable  East  India  Company's  Botanic 
[Gmrden  thefu,  been  ref]ueeted  by  the  Medical   Board  of  Bengal   to 
I  im^eatigate  tlto  medicinal  plants  and  drags  of  India.     This  wa^  for 
[tb*?  jiutf-  r  nning  how  far  the  public  service  might  be  sup- 

plied ^j,  .-rown  in  India,  instead  of  their  being  nearly  all 

[iiupciH49d  from  foreign  countrieii.     In  endeavouring  to  ei)ect  tbi«  im- 
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portant  object,  my  attention  was  in  the  first  place  directed  to  making 
myself  acquainted  with  the  different  drugs  which  the  natives  of  India 
are  themselves  in  the  habit  of  employing  as  medicines.  For  this  pur- 
pose I  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  examine  the  things  themselves, 
as  well  as  to  ascertain  the  names  by  which  they  were  commonly  known. 
I  soon  found  that  in  this  inquiry,  it  was  necessary  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  written  works  in  the  possession  of  the  natives 
of  India,  as  well  as  with  their  personal  and  traditional  information. 
I  therefore  caused  the  works  on  Materia  Medica  to  be  collated  by 
competent  Hakims  and  Moonshees,  among  whom  I  would  mention, 
as  my  principal  assistants,  Sheikh  Nam  Dar,  commonly  called  Nanoo, 
the  head  medical  assistant  in  the  Civil  Hospital  of  Saharunpore,  and 
Murdan  Aly,  the  chief  plant  collector,  and  keeper  of  the  Herbarium 
in  the  Saharunpore  Botanic  Garden.  By  them  the  arrangement  of 
these  works,  according  to  the  Arabic  alphabet,  was  persevered  in ;  but 
the  substances  mentioned  in  each  were  arranged  under  the  three  heads 
of  the  Animal,  the  Vegetable,  and  Mineral  Kingdoms.  The  works 
which  were  collated^  extend  from  a.d.  1392  to  1769,  the  first  having 
been  written  shortly  after  the  close  of  the  classic  age  of  the  School  of 
Bagdad,  the  authors  of  which  the  Persian  writers  constantly  follow. 
Al  Buetar  or  Ibn  Buetar,  frequently  quoted  by  Bochart  in  his  Geo- 
graphia  Sacra,  is  the  last  of  the  distinguished  Arabs.  He  died  in 
1248;  the  first  translations  into  Arabic  from  the  Greek  and  Sanskrit 
having  been  made  about  a.d.  748,  or  just  five  hundred  years  before 
the  death  of  Ibn  Buetar,  during  the  Kaliphat  of  Al-Mansur.  During 
this  period  lived  Haly  Abbas,  Mesue,  Serapion,  Rhazes,  and  Avicenna. 
These  were  themselves  indebted  for  much  of  their  information 
respecting  drugs,  to  Dioscorides.     But  to  his  description  the  Persians 

1  Ikhtiarat  Buddee,  who  completed  his  work  in  770  of  the  Hejira,  or  a.d. 
1392.     He  is  said  to  be  the  first  who  wrote  on  Medicine  in  the  Persian  language. 

Tohfet-al-Moomineen,  written  in  a.d.  1669,  by  Meer  Mohummud  Moomin; 
a  native  of  Tinkaboon,  in  Dailiin,  near  the  southern  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 

Ulfaz  Udwiyeh,  compiled  by  the  physician  of  the  Emperor  Shah  Jehan ;  trans- 
lated into  English,  by  Mr.  Gladwin,  and  printed  in  1793.  This  is  useful,  as 
giving  the  synonymes  in  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Hindooee,  in  the  Persian  cha- 
racter. 

Mukhzun-al- Udwiyeh,  or  Storehouse  of  Medicines,  written  a.d.  1769,  and 
printed  at  Hoogly,  in  1824. 

The  Taleef  Shereef,  translated  from  the  Persian  by  Superintending  Surgeon 
Playfair,  and  published  in  Calcutta  in  1833,  has  been  referred  to  in  a  few 
instances. 

Since  my  return  to  this  country  in  1832,  having  obtained  copies  of  the  Latin 
editions  of  Mesue,  Serapion,  Rhazes,  and  Avicenna,  I  have  in  many  instances 
collated  them  with  my  manuscript  catalogue. 
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luiTfi  fnrttiniiteiy  appended  the  Asiatic  synonyines,  and  have  given 
ftome  acconnt  of  [nJtan  products  not,  mentioned  in  the  works  of  the 
ArmliK.  I  myself  ma^le  a  catalogue  (Ntili  in  manuscript)  of  the  whole, 
I  111  wbiclv  after  the  must  uBually  received,  that  ia,  the  Arabic  names,  I 
iDtwrliHl  the  several  Bynonyinee!  in  Persian  and  Hiodee,  as  well  as  in 
tnetatuiirpho&ed  Greek.  I  obtained  the  artietes,  itnd  traeefl  them  to 
thi*  wmntnes  whence  they  were  said  to  be  derived,  a«  well  as  to  the 
i  and  |tlant«  which  were  said  to  produce  them  ;  and  made  notes 
'  remiLrkahle  characteristic**  and  the  medical  uses  to  which  they 
«'er»>  applied. 

Being  without  any  suitable  libraTy  for  ^uch  investigations,  and 
able  only  to  obtain  a  Amatt  copy  of  Dtoscorides,  (12mo,  Parisiiti,  1549^) 
I  wat«  in  moKt  cases  oldiged  to  depend  upon  myself,  for  the  ideiiti* 
Heatiou  of  the  t<c»veral  ^ubstanccsi.  The  results  of  many  of  these  inves- 
lig»tioD9  are  briefly  recorded  in  the  observations  on  the  bistory  and 
af  the  different  natural  families  of  plants  in  my  Illustrations  of 
!  Botany,  &c,,  of  the  Himalayan  Mountains,  I  also  made  use  of 
AterialB  in  my  E^i^ay  on  the  Antiquity  of  Hindoo  Medicine,  in 
different  Indian  products  from  the  works  of  the  Arabs  into 
tVise  of  the  Greeks,  even  up  to  the  time  of  Hippocrates.  I  inferred 
tliat  tnjpieal  products  could  only  travel  from  South  to  North ;  and 
Hindoc^  must  have  ascertained  their  properties,  and  used 
mediciuest  before  they  became  sufficiently  famous  to  be  ob- 
and  recorded  by  the  Greeks.  Having  thus  traced  many  of 
Ili60e  KiMtem  pnMluct«  to  the  works  of  almost  contemporary  authors,  1 
Wis  led  to  conclude,  that  many  of  them  must  be  the  same  as  those 
mentioned  in  the  Bible,  especially  n&  there  is  often  considerable  resem- 
Umnce  betvreen  the  Arabic  and  Hebrew  names;  as,  for  instance: — 


Her 

Arab. 

Abattachim 

Buteekb 

Melons  and  Water-Melon 

Adasbim 

Adas 

Lentils 

Batxal 

Butd 

Onions 

Botnim 

Butum 

Pistaeio  Nut 

Cammun 

Kumoon 

Cumin 

Ctjcam 

Kurkoom 

Saffron 

Sonne;,  Hgftin*  would  appear  U*  have  an  Indian  origin ;  as,  for  in- 
•Imiice,  Ahalini,  tnini*lattHl  Aloes  wood,  wblcb  is,  with  very  little  doubt, 
lii«i  same  as  the  Mahiyan  Agila,  or  Eagle  wood,  famed  in  ancient  as 
iu  nuidem  time«.  So  Karpus,  occurring  in  Esther  i.  G.^  is  translat^tl 
^rrrn  tn  the  Englitib  Bible ;  but  being  placed  between  the  words  which 
iu^nifv  tb«f  colonr*  while  and  blue,  it  w*ould  naturally  apfvear  to  be  the 

12 
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thing  coloured,  which  was,  no  doubt,  cotton,  Karpas,  from  the  Sanskrit 
Karpasa,  now  in  Hindee  Karpas  and  Kapas.  And,  it  is  further 
said,  in  the  description  of  the  court  of  the  garden  of  the  King*s  palace 
at  Susa,  that  these  white  and  blue  hangings  were  fastened  with  cords 
of  fine  linen  and  purple  to  silver  rings  and  pillars  of  marble.  Of  this 
we  have  a  vivid  representation  in  what  may  every  day  be  seen  in 
India,  especially  in  the  Hall  of  Audience  at  Delhi,  where  huge  padded 
curtains,  called  Purdahs,  (and  usually  in  stripes  of  white  and  red, 
or  blue  and  white,)  may  be  seen  suspended  from  the  tops  of  slender 
pillars.  For  this  purpose,  indeed,  the  rows  of  pillars  in  front  of  the 
principal  ruins  of  Persepolis  appear  to  have  been  intended. 

While  residing  in,  and  becoming  acquainted  with  the  manners  of 
the  East,  I  have  often,  in  reading  the  Scriptures,  been  struck  with  the 
brevity  and  force  with  which  the  sacred  penmen,  in  describing  what 
was  then  before  them,  give  a  graphic  picture  of  the  living  manners 
of  the  day.  In  the  absence  of  medals,  monuments,  and  inscriptions, 
and  where  the  mouldered  ruins  of  mighty  cities  allow  us  with  difficulty 
to  trace  out  even  their  sites,  we  are  presented  with  the  astonishing 
spectacle,  that  manners,  which  in  Europe  are  fleeting  and  changeable 
as  the  wind,  in  the  East,  give  living  representations  of  those  which 
characterised  the  residents  of  the  very  same  regions,  more  than  three 
thousand  years  ago.  So  conspicuously  is  this  the  case,  that  works 
have  been  written  describing  the  manners,  customs,  and  other  cha- 
racteristics of  the  East,  for  the  express  purpose  of  elucidating  obscure 
passages  in  the  Scriptures,  as  Roberts'  Oriental  Illustrations  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures.  Some  again,  as  Dr.  Taylor,  in  his  Illustra- 
tions of  the  Bible  from  the  Monuments  of  Egypt,  and  Athenajum, 
No8.  .507,  508,  and  509,  have  had  recourse  to  the  works  of  Rosselini, 
Champollion,  Wilkinson,  and  others,  on  Egyptian  antiquities,  as 
revealing  most  minute  particulars  of  the  public  and  private  life  of 
the  Egyptians,  and  thus  affording  ''important  because  undesigned 
confirmations  of  the  historical  veracity  of  the  Old  Testament." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  how  the  geography  of  Palestine, 
and  the  other  countries  which  were  the  scenes  of  the  transactions 
described  in  Scripture,  has  in  like  manner,  and  from  the  earliest  times, 
been  minutely  examined  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  Scriptures. 
And  yet  even  in  this  department,  from  the  more  careful  researches, 
assisted  by  the  knowledge  of  Arabic,  of  Mr.  Eli  Smith,  unexpected 
discoveries  have  been  made  by  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Smith,  in  their 
most  interesting  and  instructive  traveb.  On  this  subject,  these  travel- 
lers observe,  "There  is  in  Palestine  another  kind  of  tradition,  with 
which  the  monasteries  have  had  nothing  to  do,  and  of  which  they  have 
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Afipureiiilj  in  every  age,  kuown  little  or  aotiiing  i  I  meao^  the  preeer* 
vmtioti  of  the  aDcient  named  of  places  among  the  caiiimon  people,  Tho 
HebnsTT  name**  of  places  continued  current  in  their  AmraaDan  form 
long  nhet  the  timea  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  maintained  tliem* 
selvec^  in  the  mouths  of  the  common  people  in  spite  of  tho  efforts  made 
lijT  Greeks  and  Ko!iian8  to  supplant  them  by  othcTS  derived  from  their 
»wn  tongufif.  After  the  Muhammedan  Conquest,  when  the  Aranuean 
langnnge  ^n^nally  gave  place  to  the  kindred  Arabic,  the  proper 
aaanee  of  places,  which  the  Greeka  could  never  bend  to  their  ortho- 
gtsfilijy  found  here  a  ready  entrance,  and  have  thua  lived  on,  upon  the 
HfB  of  the  Arabs,  whether  Christian  or  Muslim,  townsmen  or  Bedouins, 
even  unto  our  own  day,  almost  in  the  same  form  in  which  they  have 
been  transmitted  to  ub  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures/'  Travels,  i., 
1375. 
I  myself  have  long  been  of  opinion  that  if  similar  pains  were 
u^*wed  on  the  material  substancoa  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  and  equal 
able  taken  to  ascertain  the  natural  history  of  the  countries  where 
feral  eventa  are  described  as  having  taken  place,  or  with  which 
ras  commercial  commnntcatiou,  much  light  would  be  thrown 
njion  th«  sacred  writings.  For  the  products  of  nature,  whether  mine- 
plants,  or  animals,  are  similar  in  nature  iind  properties  to  what 
were  when  man  firet  made  use  of,  or  became  ac<juainted  with 
iliciii.  As  those  only  which  were  moat  remarkable  in  ap{>earances 
or  properties  would  ui^ually  be  eit^d,  so  many  of  those  named  in  the 
Bible  might  be  success  fully  a.scertaiued,  and  afford  most  cunvincing 
prcKifs  of  bookie  having  been  written  at  the  times,  and  in  the  places  to 
which  they  are  Dsually  ascribed.  In  this  inquiry,  u»  in  that  of  the 
aatn^tf  of  phic«s,  we  have  not  only  the  traditional  names  of  animals, 
pliuitd,  and  niint.*rals  tx»  assist  us,  but  also  those  which  are  regist'Cred  in 
itie  Arabic  works  on  Materia  Medico ;  as  in  these  most  of  the  useful 
aobntances  of  antiquity  are  described.  Thus  the  cedar  continues  to  be 
e»U«d  £r€s;  lentils,  A  dm:  the  broom,  translated  juniper,  is  still  known 
bjr  the  name  Jirtfiam:  and  many  others  might  be  adduced. 

C^Dflider&ble  ^uooesa  has  no  doubt  attended  several  of  the  attempts 
ti  t«  to  identify  the  natural  history  of  the  Bible,  ConHniug 
J  J  on  thi5  preifent  occasion  to  plants  only,  we  have  Glaus 
Cel«ias,  a  friend  of  Linna?us,  who  di<l  fur  the  plants  of  the  Bible  what 
done  for  the  animals,  and  quite  as  welL  Ho  gave  the 
ly  years  to  the  elucidation  of  the  plants  of  the  Bible;  and 
mema  to  have  exhausted  the  learning  of  the  subject,  as  far  as  illustra- 
Lioita  from  Greek  and  Homan  writers,  as  well  as  from  the  works  of  tbe 
Jewn,  atifl  of  many  Arabic  antborn  are  concerned.     He  also  travelled 
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in  the  East,  and  being  acquainted  with  botany,  first  gave  precision  to 
our  knowledge.  Hence  many  of  his  determinations  of  the  plants  of 
the  Bible  remain  undisputed.  Other  plants  have  been  determined  by 
the  few  naturalists  who  have  visited  the  Holy  Land  for  the  purpose  of 
identifying  those  of  the  Bible.  Belon,  who  travelled  in  the  East  for 
three  years  (1546 — 1549),  has  given  considerable  attention  to  the 
plants  and  animals  of  the  Bible,  in  his  "  Observations  sur  Plusieurs 
Singularit^s  et  Choses  M^morables  trouv^es  en  Gr^,  Asie,  Jud^^ 
Egypte,  Arable,  et  autres  Pays  Etrangers:  Paris,  1588."  Rauwolf, 
in  the  same  century  (1576 — 1579),  travelled  in  Palestine,  Syria,  and 
Mesopotamia;  and  made  it  his  especial  business  to  make  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  plants  of  those  regions.  His  travels  were  translated 
into  English  under  the  auspices  of  Ray,  and  thus  frequently  escape  notice, 
as  the  two  volumes  are  usually  called  Ray's  Travels.  These  have  the 
advantage  of  valuable  catalogues  prepared  by  Ray,  of  the  plants  found 
in  the  East  by  Belon,  Rauwolf,  and  others.  Rauwolf 's  own  plants 
were  published  in  the  Flora  Orientalis  of  Gronovius ;  Leyd^  1755. 
Hasselquist,  an  enthusiastic  pupil  of  LinnsDus,  travelled  in  the  Holy 
Land  for  the  express  purpose  of  examining  the  plants  of  the  Bible. 
He  died  at  Smyrna  in  1752.  His  papers  were  published  by  Linnaeus 
himself,  and  a  translation  into  English  in  1766,  and  the  Flora  Pales- 
tina  in  Linnaei  Opuscula.  Besides  these,  Labillardiere,  Bove,  Aucber- 
Eloy,  and  other  travellers,  have  made  us  acquainted  with  many  of  the 
plants  of  Palestine.  But  we  are  still  without  a  complete  Flora  of 
the  Holy  Land.  Russel  has  given  a  list  of  the  plants  of  Aleppo; 
and  Forskal,  Delisle,  and  others,  of  many  of  those  of  Egypt  and 
Arabia. 

Notwithstanding  the  exertions  of  these  several  naturalists,  many 
of  the  plants  of  the  Bible  still  remain  undetermined,  and  by  some  com- 
mentators, nothing  is  considered  so  uncertain,  as  the  determinations 
which  have  already  been  arrived  at.  Though  each  of  the  above  au- 
thors has  ascertained  some  plants,  or  confirmed  the  determinations  of 
others,  the  success  has  yet  not  been  so  complete,  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  exertions  which  have  been  made.  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  modern  botanist  having  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
Flora  of  Palestine,  for  the  purpose  of  elucidating  the  natural  history 
of  the  Bible. 

The  difliculties  of  identifying  objects  known  to  the  ancients  are  no 
doubt  considerable,  as  a  knowledge  is  required,  not  only  of  Natural 
History,  but  also  of  some  of  the  vernacular  languages,  to  hold 
converse  in,  with  the  natives,  and  consult  the  works  in  which  the 
useful    plants    or    products    may  be    described.      We    are  besides 
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without  the  profier  menus  for  mukiitg  t^tisfactory  investig^attana. 
We  flo  tiot  yet  poewe**8  a  iletuiled  Flora  cif  PaleMine,  with  the  native 
B8,  proiK^rties,  and  use«  of  the  eeverul  plantSi  aiu!  the  situa- 
I  in  wluch  they  ari*  found.  With  a  simple  Flora  only,  we  should 
loes  among  some  thomiand  plants,  to  determine  upon  tho 
or  m>  which  are  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  The  |>ropertie9 
wliidi  any  ]»anlcular  plants  possess,  or  the  uses  to  which  they  are 
appiie<t  uecci^arily  restrict  the  attention  to  a  smialler  number,  while 
I  he  piTiwnt  native  name  might  in  some  cases,  from  its  i*imiliirity  to  the 
Hebrew,  Icjui  a*  tn  an  identification,  which  we  ^should  liave  been  at  a 
lo§8  for,  without  this  a^istance.  But  even  thi^  is  not  sufficient,  for  we 
f^jall  find  thai  though  «ome  of  the  vernacular  name<3  are  somewhat 
ftmihu-  to  the  ancient  Hebrew,  yet  this  is  not  the  ca.se  with  many 
uliii!r».  Yet  thew.'  jdanttH  may  have  names  in  some  of  the  cognate  lan- 
guages, which  are  so  similar  to  the  Hebrew,  ujs  to  leave  no  reasonable 
lionbt  of  their  original  identity.  Even  some  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Dftmcs  are  not  bo  disi^innlar,  but  that  we  may  often  suspect  that  they 
indicate  the  ^auie  thing.  Many  however  of  the  substances  mentioned 
^liic  Bible  were  the  produce  of  commerce,  and  obtaine<l  from  distant 
■iee.  For  thetse,  a  knowledge  of  the  natund  history  and  lan- 
of  Syria  and  Palestine  are  without  value.  We  must  follow 
cs  of  commerce,  and  trace  them  to  the  countries  whence  they 
mie  £aud  to  have  been  obtained.  We  shall  find  in  many  instanced  that 
feimilar  substances  continue  to  be  produced  in  those  countries,  are  still 
4fbjecte»  of  corumerce,  and  continue  to  l>e  userl  for  the  same  purposes, 
mnil  in  some  crises,  present  us  even  with  so  great  a  similarity  in  name, 
ax  to  give  us  v;\iiTy  reasonable  assurance,  that  w*e  clearly  identify  in 
the  present  product,  the  ancient  article  of  commerce. 

It  was  in  identifying  some  of  these  articles  of  ancient  commerce, 
Myd  to  l)e  the  j^roduct^  of  India,  that  my  attention  was  first  directed 
to  the  subject.  In  following  Indian  products  with  Indian  names,  from 
India  to  Greece,  as  mentioned  and  described  in  the  works  of  the 
6R«ks«  I  inferred,  a^  I  have  already  stated,  that  their  properties  must 
bare  been  bvestigated,  and  the  substances  made  use  of  by  the  natives 
«f  India,  before  tliey  could  become  known  U*  distant  nations,  and 
become  article.^  of  foreign  commerce.  Hence  I  conceived  myself  enti- 
iknl  in  infer  the  antiquity  to  a  certain  degree,  of  medicine  among  the 
Himloos  (r.  E?say  on  the  Antiquity  of  Hindoo  Medicine),  In  the 
ooarsit  ut  lbe«e  incjuiriea  I  perceiveii  that  tlie  same  course  of  inve*- 
tigmtioli  could  be  utfcfully  pursued,  fur  ascertaining  some  of  the  suli- 
«tAAcee  tnenttoned  in  the  Bible :  in  fact,  many  of  them  appeared  to  be 
ibe  rtrjr  eiiine  uub^tances  as  those  mentioned  by  the  Greeks. 
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The  works  of  nature  through  all  ages  retain  uniformity  of  structure 
and  of  properties.  Those  most  conspicuous  for  such  as  were  useful  or 
agreeable,  would  be  the  first  to  be  employed  in  early  times.  By  these 
properties,  and  by  the  names  in  the  yemacular  languages,  which 
also  retain  a  surprising  degree  of  uniformity  to  their  ancient  forms, 
we  are  led  to  considerable  certainty  in  our  results.  We  must,  how- 
ever, examine  the  history  of  the  several  substances  in  the  only  works 
which  contain  any  detailed  or  special  notice  respecting  them,  that  is, 
in  those  of  Materia  Medica,  or  the  Accounts  of  Drugs.  Among  these 
in  ancient  times,  as  in  the  present  day  among  Oriental  nations,  we 
shall  find,  that  almost  everything  is  mentioned  which  haa  any  pro- 
perty either  useful  or  agreeable.  With  this  study  we  must  conjoin  a 
knowledge  of  the  Natural  History,  or  the  Mineralogy,  Botany,  and 
Zoology  of  the  countries  whence  the  substances  were  obtained.  Wo 
shall  thus  attain  a  degree  of  certainty  in  our  results,  which  to  many 
will  appear  surprising,  and  which  will  give  a  degree  of  precision  and 
correctness  in  our  inferences  and  conclusions,  respecting  the  commerce 
and  intercourse  among  ancient  nations,  of  which  the  subject,  from  its 
remoteness  and  dearth  of  facts,  did  not  seem  to  be  susceptible. 

In  prosecuting  such  researches,  it  is,  I  conceive,  in  the  first  place, 
necessary  to  determine  the  principles  upon  which  they  should  be 
conducted,  and  also,  what  kind  of  evidence  we  should  consider  satis- 
factory, as  determining  that  any  particular  points  had  been  made  out. 
Some  of  these  points  may  appear  too  obvious  to  require  being  insisted 
on;  nevertheless  they  have  been  entirely  neglected  in  some  investi- 
gations on  these  and  similar  subjects. 

Confining  ourselves  at  present  to  Biblical  plants  only,  it  is  essential 
that  any  plant  adduced,  should  correspond  in  properties,  with  that,  it  is 
supposed  to  be.  let.  It  ought  to  be  found  in  the  countries  where 
it  is  described,  or  to  which  allusion  is  made.  2ndly.  It  should  possess 
the  properties,  or  yield  the  products  ascribed  to  it  by  the  sacred 
penmen,  or  we  ought  to  be  able  to  show  that  such  opinions  were,  or  are 
still  entertained  respecting  its  properties  and  products.  3rdly.  As  the 
above  would  only  amount  to  probability,  in  consequence  of  the  numbers 
of  plants  growing  in  the  same  situation,  and  often  useful  for  the  same 
purposes,  the  plant  ought  to  have  a  name  in  some  of  the  cognate  lan- 
guages, either  ancient  or  modern,  or  better  if  in  both,  which  has  some 
similarity  to  the  Hebrew  name.  In  the  same  way  with  an  article  of 
commerce,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  prove  that  it  is,  or  was,  obtained 
from  the  direction,  or  the  countries  named  or  pointed  out,  and  that  it 
has  the  properties  which  are  ascribed  to  the  ancient  drug.  We  ought 
also,  if  possible,  to  show  that  it  has  a  name  in  some  of  the  languages 
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if  siiictenl  or  mcHJem  commerce,  which  is  mmilar  to  that  employed  in 
Hebrew  or  GrtH>k  language*.  i»r  one  of  which  that  employed  in 
hi^^*  laiiguugt^»  ^M'litH  to  be  oulj  a  translation. 

Taking  tliew*  principle*  a*^  my  guide,  I  shall  endeavour  to  keep 
them  ck»€ely  in  view  in  determining  the  plant  which  is  tramslatod 
MrrrARii  TncE;  and  eahsequently,  I  shall  treat  of  Hyssop  in  a 
^imiUr  manner. 

Thr>  Mtir^tanl  Tree  of  the  New  Testament  has  frequently  engagfsd 
the  att4?ution  of  commentators.  It  still  oontinues  undetermined, 
1  ^li.^  common  mustard  plant  is  considered  not  to  possess  all  the 

r  and  it  \h  difficult  tu  tind  a  plant  in  which  are  combined  all 

iJio  pi^aliaritie^  of  that  alluded  to  in  Scripture;  that  i«, one  producing 
a  ffmull  ^eeti;  being  ^own  iu  a  garden  ;  growing  into  a  herb,  and  then 
intft  a  large  trcc»  which  afforded  shade  and  shelter  among  ita  boughs 
tit  tlie  fowls  of  the  air.  In  order  to  anicertain  whether  we  can  find  any 
Nfurh  plant,  it  m  necessary  to  examine  the  passages  iu  which  the 
mujiFtard  tree  is  mentioned,  that  we  may  know  the  characteristics  hy 
which  it  was,  and  should  in  the  pifoaent  day«  be  found  to  be  did  tin- 
guisihed. 

The  mujstard  tree  is  first  mentione<l  in  one  of  the  parablea  s{}oken 
by  our  Saviour  at  the  sea-eide;  Matthew  xiii,  31,  *'The  kingdom  of 
heavon  is  like  to  a  grain  of  mustartl  tjeed,  which  a  man  took,  and  sowed 
in  htji  field:"  (32,)  •* Which  indee<l  is  the  least  of  all  seeds;  but  when 
it  IK  grown  it  is  the  greatoHt  among  herb^,  and  bocometh  a  tree,  so  that 
till?  binljs  of  the  air  come  and  lodge  in  the  branches  thereof"  The 
ne  ^larable  is  mentioned  in  Mark  iv,  31 ;  and  the  tree  is  recorded  a« 
n»i»ting  out  great  branches,  **8o  that  the  fowls  of  the  air  may  lodgo 
under  the  shadow  of  it"  And  in  Luke  liii*  19,  The  kingdom  of  Go<i 
[u  like  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  wliich  a  man  took,  and  cji^t  iuto  hi^ 
en ;  and  if  grew,  and  waxcfl  a  great  tree ;  and  the  fowls  of  the 
air  lodged"  (Mona^ioivmiTiv,  built  nest»,  Matthew  and  Mark,  caraffmjiww, 
ke  their  abode)  **in  the  branches  of  it."  The  muetard  tree  is 
moutioued  by  our  Saviour  in  Matthew  xvii.  20,  *'lf  ve  have 
(juth  liH  a  grain  of  mustjird  seed/'  *i>t  kokkov  ciwartmi ;  an  expre^ion 
tfl  metaphorically  among  the  Jews,  and  meaning  the  smallest  part : 
nearly  in  the  same  wonin  in  Luke  xvii-  6,  In  the  original,  tho 
BiilMard  seed  is  called  **«i>«i«»  irtKaTrfwr/'  and  described  as  the 
of   iSSmU^  *' fiucfittrtpQif  figy  fOTi   irtUT^i'   rvy   <nrtfi^armv*'  which 

gf«iws  iDto  a  ^^rtpov,  or  tree ;  St  Luke  says  that  it  beconies  a  groat 

CSiiii»idimd>le  difticulty  has  been  experienced  in  elucidating  these 
in  oomwqiienoe  of  the  terra  Aiixofo*',  usually  d««iioting  ^ai^dm 
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herbs  in  opposition  to  wild  plants,  being  employed  to  designate  the 
plant  which  was  produced  from  the  kokkov  <rumne<os,  the  grain  of 
mustard  seed.  Though  distinguished  bb  the  smallest  of  seeds  sown 
in  a  KTirof,  garden  or  plantation,  this  grew  also  not  only  into  a  dcydpov, 
tree,  but  into  a  htv^pov  fuya,  great  tree. 

Making  all  due  allowance  for  the  figurative  and  the  Oriental  form 
of  expression,  it  does  seem  evident  that  the  plant  here  indicated  was 
arboreous  in  habit;  though  it  certainly  may  appear  contrary  to 
nature  that  a  herb  of  the  garden  should  ever  grow  into  a  tree,  in  the 
great  branches  of  which  birds  would  build  their  nests.  Indeed,  if  we 
were  to  take  this  term  literally,  most  herbaceous  plants  would  be 
excluded,  as  few  are  fit  for  such  a  purpose,  at  the  season  when  birds 
build  their  nests.  On  this  it  might  be  observed,  that  both  in  Syria 
and  Egypt,  the  crops  being  sown  in  autumn  and  reaped  in  spring,  the 
plants  might  be  sufficiently  grown  for  the  purpose.  But  here  again 
we  may  reply,  that  their  instinct  would  lead  them  to  select  a  more 
secure  locality,  than  a  crop  which  was  constantly  disturbed  by  the 
cultivator  and  watchmen,  and  liable  to  be  cut  down.  It  is  however 
quite  possible  to  have  a  tree,  cultivated  almost  like  a  herb,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  Mulberry  cultivation  of  Bengal,  where  the  object  is  to  have 
soft  and  herbaceous  leaves,  as  food  for  the  delicate  silk-worm. 

Commentators  have  usually  taken  it  for  granted  that  the  common 
mustard  plant,  or  some  nearly  allied  species,  is  the  plant;  and  have 
attempted  various  modes  of  explaining  what  appears  to  them  the 
several  discrepancies  in  the  parable  of  the  Mustard  Tree.  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  says,  "If  we  recollect  that  the  mustard  seed,  though  it  be  not 
simply  and  in  itself  the  smallest  of  seeds,  yet  may  very  well  be 
believed  to  be  the  smallest  of  such  as  are  apt  to  grow  into  a  ligneous 
substance,  and  become  a  kind  of  tree."  This  is  probably  the  proper 
view  to  take  of  the  subject,  especially  as  we  are  informed  by  Buxtorf, 
as  quoted  by  Rosenmiiller  (Botany  of  the  Bible,  p.  104),  that  the  later 
Hebrews  used  proverbially  to  compare  to  a  mustard  seed,  any  thing  - 
very  small  and  insignificant;  and  he  refers  for  the  proverbial  use  of 
the  expression  Garghir  hachnrdal,  to  Buxtorf's  Lex.  Chald.  Talmud, 
p.  822.  On  this,  Rosenmiiller  remarks  that,  "  In  a  proverbial  simile, 
no  literal  accuracy  or  strictness  is  to  be  expected,  and  we  ought 
therefore  not  to  be  surprised  that  the  nmstard  seed  is  spoken  of  as 
being  '  smaller  than  all  other  seeds,'  although  it  is  well  known  that 
smaller  seeds  are  to  be  found/' 

Most  have  adopted  the  idea,  that  the  parable  of  the  common 
Mustard  Seed  producing  a  large  tree  may  be  best  explained  by 
supposing  that  this  is  caused  by  luxuriant  growth  in  a  richer  soil  and 
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ivmrmer  rliumte.  Dr.  Clarke,  for  iQstane€^  observes^  '"'Some  soiUt  beiog 
Hon?  luxuriant  than  others,  and  the  climate  much  warmerj  raise  the 
lui^  jilnnt  t<*  It  si^e  and  perfection  far  beyond  what  a  jxiorer  soil,  gr  a 
i^older  climate»  can  possibly  do."  On  this  I  may  observe,  that  it  doe« 
ot  by  any  means  folloiv^  that  plant©  which  are  at  home  and  flooriah 
the  st^il  and  climate  of  Europe,  will,  when  cultivated  in  a  warmer 
and  at  the  ^ame  time  drier  climate  grow  more  luxuriantly.  Tho  i 
luajurtty  of  them  will,  on  the  contrary,  wither  away  or  be  dwarfed. 

In  conformity  to  the  foregoing  view,  Scheucbzer  has  de8cnl>ed  and 
figured  (Pbysrca  Sacra,  Tom.  viii.,  p.  .59,  Tab.  DcLXXXiri)  a  mustard 
plant  which  grows  s^cvcral  feet  high,  with  tapering  stalk ;  and  which 
sprearli*  into  many  branches.  The  Sinapis  erucoides  of  Linnrouje,  ia 
k1  '  Vi<*?d  n^  a  yjiecies  attaining  considerable  size,  and  having  a 

jitmcturc.  Captain*  Irby  and  Mangles,  in  their  journey 
from  By^Q  to  Adjeloun,  met  with  the  mustard  plant  growing  wild,  aa 
high  as  their  horses*  heada. 

Mr.  Fnwst,  a  few  yea.TH  since,  published  a  nnall  pamphlet  which 
bUiined  con^derable  attention  among  literary  men,  in  which  he 
empted  to  prove  tlmt  rhytolaccn  dixUcandrfi  was  the  fici^poy  fuya  of 
the  Scripture,  and  lis*  seed  the  kokkov  utvanfoii.  He  asserts  that  the 
ire  plant  grows  abundantly  in  Palestine;  that  it  has  the  smallcnt 
'«l  of  any  tree ;  and  attains  as  great,  or  even  greater  altitude  than 
ftaj  other  in  that  country,  of  which  it  is  a  native.  As  the  only 
dtempt  at  anything  like  a  pr4)of  i^,  that  the  North  Americans  call 
di!'candrii,  po/ce  ir^td^  or  wild  nmstard,  this  t>pinion  ha^a  never 
received  the  bupport  of  scientific  men,  Iwcause  it  its  not  known 
that  the  jdant  adduced  has  ever  been  found  in  Palestine,  or  even  in 
Asia, 

Before  proceeding  further,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  what  are 
the  characteristics  of  the  Mustard  Tree  of  Scripture,  and  what  wo 
must  look  for,  iu  any  plant  supposed  to  be  it, 

lu  tlje  first  place,  it  apiK^an^  to  nie  tlmt  it  must  be  what  is  strictly 
called  a  lree»  perennial  in  nature,  and  woody  in  texture;  and  growing 
to  ifome  considerable  tiizeu  It  ought,  moreover,  among  the  trees  of  the 
eiftj  to  have  a  «m.iJl  seed,  for  it  does  not  ap])ear  necessary  that  ita 
(should  be  the  smallest  of  all  ticeds.  Nor  iudeed  is  it  probable 
that  the  smallest  seed  of  any  tree,  or  indeed  of  any  garden  herb,  ia 
umallc^t  of  all  sccdij.  2ni\\y,  Tlie  Sinapis  or  Mustard  Plant  of 
ipture,  if  not  what  is  now  cnnmionly  understood  a^s  the  mustard 
plants  or  some  ruuilogoua  species  of  Sinapis,  ought  to  be  a  tree  having 
•itnirlar  ftropcrties.  For  we  shall  find  that  the  ancients  often 
grouped  together  plantft)  atid  drugs^  not  m  much  from  reaemblaace  in 
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external  appearance  aa  from  the  possession  of  similar  properties. 
Thus  the  hlack  and  white  Hellebore,  the  black  and  white  Bryony,  the 
greater  and  lesser  Centaury,  were  produced  by  plants  having  no  ex- 
ternal resemblance  to  each  other;  but  the  drugs  which  they  yield 
have  similar  medical  properties,  drdly.  The  plant  ought  to  have  a 
name  in  the  language  of  the  country  similar  to  that,  by  which  the 
common  mustard  plant  is  itself  distinguished. 

None  of  the  plants  hitherto  adduced  appear  to  me  satisfactorily 
to  meet  the  difficulties  of  the  subject.  Much  more  to  the  purpose, 
though  little  taken  notice  of,  are  the  quotations  from  Talmudical  wri- 
tings, which  are,  however,  disparaged  by  Rosenmiiller  and  others, 
because  they  seem  to  suppose  that  the  passages  alluded  to,  apply  only 
to  the  common  mustard  plant.  Thus  the  Babylon  Talmud  says,  there 
was  left  to  a  man  in  Schechem,  by  his  father,  a  mustard  tree  having 
three  boughs  of  chardal,  and  one  of  the  number  being  taken  was  found 
to  afford  nine  cabs  of  mustard;  and  its  wood  was  sufficient  to  cover 
the  shed  of  a  potter.  So  in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  R.  Simeon  Ben 
Chalogta  says,  ''A  chardal  tree  was  in  my  field,  which  I  was  wont  to 
climb,  as  men  climb  into  a  fig  tree."  Instead  of  animadverting  on 
these  passages,  as  if  they  were  exaggerated  statements  respecting  the 
common  mustard  plant,  it  would  have  been  more  philosophical  to  have 
inquired  whether  there  was  any  tree  of  Palestine  to  which  the  above 
description  and  name  could  apply :  and  also,  what  was  likely  to  have 
been  the  name  by  which  our  Saviour  spoke  of  the  mustard  tree,  when 
addressing  in  parables  the  people  of  Sjrria  in  the  language  of  their 
country. 

The  language  in  which  our  Saviour  addressed  his  parables  was  no 
doubt  the  Hebrew  or  one  of  the  cognate  dialects,  as  the  Syriac 
or  Western  Aramaic,  which  formed  the  common  language  of  Pales- 
tine at  that  time;  and  both  are  so  closely  allied  to  the  Arabic,  that 
many  words  are  identical  in  all  three.  Thus  the  above  chardal,  in 
the  Hebrew  signifying  mustard,  is  no  doubt  the  same  word  as  the 
Arabic  ^*^ysL  khardal,  signifying  mustard,  and  mustard  seed,  through- 
out the  East.  But  the  New  Testament  having  been  written  in  Greek, 
we  have  only  the  Greek  sinapis,  where  the  Arabic  chardal  may  have 
been  spoken.  Though  this  word  chardal  is  not  found  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, a  word  very  similar  to  it  (pWl  chartd,)  occurs  in  no  less  than 
three  passages,  in  all  of  which  it  is  translated  nettles  in  the  authorised 
version.  Thus  in  Proverbs  xxiv.  30,  31,  "I  went  by  the  field  of  the 
slothful,  &c.,  and,  lo,  it  was  all  grown  over  with  thorns,  and  nettles 
(charullitn)  had  covered  the  face  thereof.'*  Again,  in  Job  xxx.  7,  it 
is  said,  "  Among  the  bushes  they  brayed :  under  the  nettles  (charuUim) 
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ihej  w^re  gathered  together/*  And,  thirdly,  in  Zephaniah^  ii.  9. 
An  tnui!^lator«  :uid  eummentators  have  no  means  of  determining  what 
jilaul  iii  iiitemJet],  dift'ercnt  ones,  chiefly  of  a  thorny  nature^  have  heen 
fijied  upon  by  ilittVrent  authors.  Nettles  have  however  had  the 
greaiem  aumher  of  uuffra^s:  but  we  have  no  proof  that  cAarul 
mMna  a  nettlo^  neither  doe^  it  appear  neerlful  that  it  shoutil ;  or  that  a 
thorny  or  prickly  plant  ia  neoeflsary  to  complete  the  aense  of  the  pas- 
sage. For  in  the  6r^  passage,  it  only  appearn  that  tields  which  are 
unpttltivated  or  neglect^  become  covered  with  weeds;  and  in  the 
pinnfigf  of  Job,  Fuch  ai«,  idlens  may  take  shelter  in^  or  take  refujE^ 
Mmmg.  The  Aj*abic  kharM,  being  evidently  the  same  as  the  Hebrew 
chunlal,  and  this  being  very  similar  to  charul,  I  feel  dis<po«eil  to  think 
that  it  may  lia^o  the  same  meanings  or  be  applicable  to  one  of  the 
krudi*  of  khardal  or  mustard ;  and  we  know  that  nothing  so  rctidiiy 
tfpringM  up  in  neglected  oom-fioldfi  as  the  charlock^  chadlocl\  or  LrtU(tck\ 
as  it  is  c«lled  in  different  parta  of  this  country,  and  which  i«  the 
ttw^pt*  ar<^fiiiit  of  botanists.  (Art.  Charul,  Cyclop.  Bibl.  Litemture.) 

Before  jirocee^llng  to  ghew  to  what  plant  the  term  khardal  appears 
lo  iie  applied  in  the  present  day,  I  may  tirdt  mention  how  my  own 
attention  was  directed  lo  the  subject.  This  was  in  consequenoe  of 
being  a*ke<l,  ?Jomc  time  last  year,  W  the  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of 
Lichfield,  then  Principal  of  King's  College,  London,  whether  I  was 
iMJipntinted  with  what  was  supposetl  to  be  the  Mustard  Tree  of  Scrip- 
ture. J  replied  thut  I  was  not,  a>j  I  had  paid  attention  chiefly  to  those 
enbutanees  which  had  formed  objectt*  of  ancient  commerce,  rather  than 
to  the  natural  products  of  Palestine;  but  that  I  had  no  doubt  that 
wiroe  plant  indigenous  in  that  country  would  be  found  posseijsed  of 
the  n.*4niaite  qualities.  His  Lordship  then  informed  me  that  Mr. 
Amruny,  a  native  of  S\^in,  and  student  of  the  College,  then  attending 
ti»e  theological  clai*8,  had  isaid,  that  he  was  perfectly  well  acquainted 
witli  it  Dr.  Lonii^lale  added;  and  that  his  description  of  the  tree 
#ootii«sd  to  correspond  with  evcTything  that  was  required.  On  seeing 
Mr-  Ameuny,  and  asking  him  whether  he  knew  any  tree  which, 
rrred  to  the  Mmstanl  Tree  of  Scripture,  he  replied ♦  that  he  wa« 
fuctly  well  ac/^uainted  with  one  ;  had  often  seen  it,  m  it  was 
cMntuoD  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusaiom;  and  that  it  was  large 
loiiL'h  for  a  man  to  ^tand  under  on  horseback.      I  a«ked  him  what  it 

called ;  he  replied,  that  it  wa«  everywhere  known  by  the  name  of 
HanM     I  observed^  th&t  that  is  the  common  Arabic  name  for  mns- 
^     He  «ftid,  "So  it  i8  ;  and  it  i^  also  applied  to  the  8eecb  of  thi«  tree, 

1 1  are  univerhnlly  employed  throughout  Syria  a*i  a  substitute  for 
of  which    they   have    exactly   the    taste    and    pn»pertie«L" 
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JMir.  Auk^uny  was  unable  to  give  ine  any  further  information  respect- 
iu^  it. 

J^viously  to  this,  but  without  paying  any  particular  attention  to 
ikie  subject,  I  had  conceived  that  Vitex  Agnus  Castus  might  be  the 
Mustard  Tree  of  Scripture,  as  it  grows  to  the  size  of  a  good-sized 
shrub,  with  woody  stem,  and  its  seeds  have  sometimes  been  called 
piper  agreste,  I  also  thought  that  it  might  be  one  of  the  larger  Cap- 
paridete,  which  grow  to  a  considerable  size,  have  berried  fruit  contain- 
ing numerous  small  seeds,  and  one  of  which  is  described  by  Belon  as 
"  Capparis  Arabica  fructu  ovi  magnitudine,  semine  piperis  instar  acre." 
The  flower-buds  and  seeds  of  the  caper  of  Mount  Sinai,  capparis 
sinaica,  are  pickled  ;  and  the  latter  are  called  Jll/U-i-jibbtU,  mountain 
pepper.  But  as  there  did  not  appear  any  proof  in  favour  of  any  of 
these,  the  investigation  was  not  pursued. 

Having  ascertained  that  the  name  khardal  was  in  the  present  day 
applied  to  a  tree  in  Palestine,  the  next  point  was  to  ascertain  its  name 
and  nature,  so  that  it  might  be  seen  whether  it  was  in  all  points 
answerable  to  what  was  required.  In  referring  to  the  ordinary  Arabic 
dictionaries,  and  lists  of  drugs  in  the  Latin  editions  of  Avicenna, 
Serapion,  and  Rhazes,  chardal  and  cardd  are  given  as  synonymes  of 
sinapis  only.  In  the  Ulfaz  Udwiyeh,  translated  by  Mr.  Gladwin, 
three  kinds  of  J^^  are  mentioned :  \8t,  No.  844,  khirdul;  Hindee, 
rdy,  mustard.  2ndy  No.  784,  where  khirdul  biree  and  junglee-riey 
translated  wild  mustard,  are  given  as  synonymes  of  hiraska  roomee; 
and  the  ^rd  kind,  No.  853,  is  khirdul  farsee.  In  my  own  catalogue 
of  Asiatic  Materia  Medica,  J  J^>.  khardal,  is  given  as  the  synonym 
of  raee,  that  is,  mustard.  Sinapis  juncea,  &c.  (Decand.  Prod.  ii.  612.) 
is  the  khurdal  of  Forskal,  according  to  Delisle ;  and  this  is  clearly 
allied  to  sinapis  integrifolia,  &c.  (Decand.  ii.  612.)  2.  cfyj  ^^y^ 
khardal  hurree,  or  junglee  raee,  wild  mustard,  is  the  second,  though  it 
is  difficult  to  say  what  plant  is  intended.  3.  Khardal  roomee,  Persian, 
hirasha  roomee,  translated  in  Hindee  junglee  raee,  or  wild  mustard,  of 
which  the  seeds,  like  those  of  the  former  kinds,  are  described  as  being 
stimulant.  But  neither  in  this  list  nor  in  the  previous  quoted  Ulfaz 
Udwiyeh,  was  I  able  to  obtain  any  information  respecting  the  nature 
of  the  plant.  But  the  term  roomee  is  by  Asiatics  usually  used  in 
reference  to  Constantinople,  or  to  the  Turkish  empire;  and  I  may 
observe  that,  the  kind  called  hirasha  farsee,  or  Persian  mustard,  in  the 
UlfEi.z  Udwiyeh,  is  called  khardal  roomee,  or  Turkish  mustard,  in  my 
notes. 

Finding  by  this  investigation  that  several  kinds  of  khardal,  or 
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tniiiiitjinl,  were  known  to  Asiatics,  And  that  tliis  name  was  applied  to  a 
of  Syria,  it  wa«  extremely  desirable  to  obtain,  if  possilile,  ita 
ne  in  gcicntific  works,  so  that  we  might  ascertain  whether  it 
poB^Bse^  all  die  characten«?tics  of  the  mustard  tree.    For  this  purpose, 

■•  "i::  cithef  filaces,  ]  referred  to  the  index  of  ray  illustrationa  of 
hiyan  Botany,  where  several  Arnbic  names  are  mentioned, 
tMj.'1/tlier  with  the  names  of  the  ptaut-s  to  whieh  they  arc  applicable. 
In  thi«  I  did  cut  find  A/iardal^  but  a  word  so  similar  to  it,  that  I  wad 
induced  to  refer  to  it»  in  the  body  of  the  work ;  and  was  surprised  to 
finii  that  it  r>:*forn'd  to  a  tree  whieli,  not  only  in  name  but  in  pro- 
perties, corre^pondod  very  closely  with  what  is  required  for  the  muBtanl 
tree.  For  instance,  nndcr  the  natural  family  of  ChenopodeiD  it  10 
mentioueil  that,  *'Salvadora,  which  is  placed  in  this  order  by  Jnssieo, 
but  by  Bartling  in  Myrsinea^  ia  a  genus  common  to  India^  Persia, 
and  Arabia;  and  the  mme  species,  »S\  persiea,  occurs  in  the  Circare, 
north  of  India,  and  the  Persian  Crulf.  Along  with  this  another  apeciea 
i^  found  ou  the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  and  from  Delhi  to  Saharunpore. 
Thb  is  »S^,  in  Jim,  noh.jdl  of  the  Hindus,  Irak  hliid**t  of  }*ersiao  authors, 
wbo  ako  give  this  tree  the  name  of  Misicak^  or  tooth-brush  tree^ 
^.  p^rnca  ia  called  Khurjdl  in  North  India,  arak  and  Irak  in  works  on 
Materift  Mcdiea.  The  bark  of  the  root  is  acrid,  and  raises  blisters. 
fRoxb.)  A  decoction  of  the  bark  of  the  stem  is  considered  tonic,  and  the 
retl  berriee  are  said  to  be  edible."  Royle,  Illust.  Bot  Him*  Mountains, 
p.  319. 

On  referring  to  the  work  of  Dr.  Roiebargh  mentioned  abore,  the 
Flora  Indiea,  vol.  i.,  p.  381»,  it  may  be  seen  that  a  figiuro  \h  given  of 
llie  tree  in  hi«  Coromandel  Plants,  vol.  i.,  pi.  26,  of  which  the 
Tclungu  name  is  P^lda-ftarwp^tcetiki,  He  describes  it  as  a  middle- 
sized  tree,  a  native  of  most  part  of  the  Circars,  though  by  no  means 
tM>mmon ;  it  seems  to  grow  e*|uully  well  in  every  soil ;  produces  flowers 
and  ripe  frait  all  the  year  round.  This  fruit  consist  of  **  berries  very 
miDiite,  much  smaller  than  a  grain  of  black  pepper;  smooth,  red, 
juicy,  seed  one." 

Of  the  properties  of  tlic  plant  Dr.   lUixburgb  tsontinnee  to  say: 

^Tbe  berries  have  a  strong  aromatic  smell,  and  taste  ranch  like 
Jen  cresses.  The  bark  of  the  root  is  remarkably  acrid,  bmised  and 
applied  to  the  skiu,  soon  raises  blisters,  for  which  purpose  the  natives 
©ftcn  use  it;  as  a  stimulant,  it  promises  to  be  a  medicine  possessed  of 
Tery  eonBiderable  piwers.**     RoxK,  L  c,  p.  390. 

ij^n  Uiis  b«  Ihfl  plMti  to  whieh  Btirckhnrdt  jUludtw  u  ttie  tree  uf  whioh  the 
AfTjjIuusi  fiiaki!  tooilt-hnuihes  od  their  piigrimago  to  Mvcca  ? 
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This  plant  was  described  in  1780  by  Retz,  in  Obs.  Bot.  iv.,  p.  24, 
under  the  name  of  Embelia  ffrasnUaria,  who  stated  that  he  obtained 
it  from  Konig,  from  Tranquebar.  His  description  agrees  in  all 
respects  with  that  of  Roxburgh.  Colonel  Sykes  found  it  in  the  Dekhan ; 
and  it  is  mentioned  in  his  Manuscript  Catalogue^  p.  250,  as  known  to 
the  natives  by  the  name  of  meru.  In  the  catalogue  of  the  plants 
growing  in  Bombay  and  its  vicinity,  JScUwtdara  pernca  is  mentioned  as 
growing  near  the  sea  in  both  Concans. 

The  late  Sir  A.  Bumes,  in  his  voyage  up  the  Indus,  mentions  Sal- 
vadora  pernca  (Travels,  vol.  iii.,  p.  122)  under  the  namejtMe^oo,  as  met 
with  near  Mooltan,  and  in  all  the  tracts  of  saline  soil  that  border  on 
the  Indus  and  Punjab  rivers ;  and  especially  in  the  Delta  of  the  Indus, 
and  lower  parts  of  Sinde ;  and  states  that  its  seeds  in  taste  resemble 
water-cresses,  and  that  he  found  the  fruit  exposed  for  sale  in  the 
bazars  of  Mooltan.  He  supposes  it  to  be  the  plant  alluded  to  in 
Arrian's  Indian  History,  as  having  leaves  resembling  those  of  the 
laurel,  and  growing  in  places  within  the  influence  of  the  sea.  But 
there  does  not  appear  to  me  any  proof  of  this  identity.  Lieutenant 
Weisted  also  mentions  it  as  occurring  on  the  southern  coast  of 
Arabia. 

Before  proceeding  further  in  attempting  to  identify  this  tree  with 
the  Mustard  Tree  of  Scripture,  it  is  desirable  to  refer  to  the  original 
description  of  this  plant,  which  we  find  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions, for  1749,  p.  491,  in  a  paper  written  in  French,  by  Laurence 
Garcin,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  of  Neufchatel  in  Switzerland,  but  translated  by 
Dr.  Stack. 

This  plant  is  woody.  It  grows  sometimes  into  a  tree,  sometimes 
into  a  shrub,  and  sometimes  into  a  bush.  Its  native  countries  are  the 
parts  adjacent  to  the  Persic  Gulf,  the  North  of  Arabia,  and  the  South 
of  Persia '.  It  is  most  commonly  found  along  high  roads,  and  in  dry 
and  low  places,  delighting  in  the  hottest  and  driest  places,  more  so 
even  than  palm  trees.  Dr.  G.  had  not  met  with  it  in  Surat  or  Bengal, 
where  there  are  regular  rainy  seasons  every  year.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  Gulf  call  this  shrub  by  the  name  of  Tchitch.  It  varies  consider- 
ably in  size ;  is  usually  a  larger  sort  of  shrub.  It  produces  a  number 
of  boughs  without  order,  and  very  tufted  branches,  which  most  com- 
monly hang  down  to  the  ground.  Its  bark  is  moderately  thick, 
sometimes  smooth,  sometimes  full  of  cracks,  of  an  ash  colour,  both 
in  the  trunk  and  branches,  but  green  on  the  tender  shoots.  The  wood 
is  everywhere  brittle,  and  nearly  of  a  straw  colour. 

*  Mr.  Bennett  informs  me  tluU  there  are  specimens  in  the  British  Muieum 
from  Mnacmt,  collected  hj  Ancher^Eloy. 
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fie  leaves  in  ghapo  nearly  resemble  those  af  tlic  soa  puiFlatn, 
eoroetimes  thorn  of  tbe  niisletoo  of  the  apple  tree.  They  itre 
often  covered  with  excreacencee  of  diflerent  sizes  md  shapes — niund, 
otoI,  and  soraetimes  very  large.  They  are  the  work  of  the  flying 
tii4«ot«  wliich  abound  in  those  parts. 

Tlie  flowers  are  disposed  in  clusters  on  the  topa  of  the  ahoote, 
Theie  bunchea  of  flowers  entirely  resemble  thoee  of  the  vine 
blofiBom. 

The  pistil  or  embryo  of  the  fruit  afterwards  ewella  in  all  dimen- 
AMus^  and  growe  into  a  berry,  in  the  shape  and  size  of  a  gooseberry 
(corrantf)  of  three  or  four  lines  in  diameter;  at  first  it  is  of  a  pale 
gre^n,  tlien  a  bright  paqde,  and  in  its  maturity,  ot  a  dark  red.  Each 
berry  is  ftopported  on  a  strong  thick  jwdicle,  attached  to  a  small 
branch.  Its  suhetanco  is  white  transparent  flesh,  full  of  juice,  much 
pmbling  jelly,  which  surrounds  a  single  round  grain,  marbled  with 

tk  or  brown  spots,  as  in  the  tortoise-sbcU,  when  ripe,  This  grain 
10  afi  large  as  a  grain  of  hemp-seed,  that  is,  about  two  lines  in  dia- 
meter ;  but  sometimes  less.  It  is  properly  a  kernel,  or  a  shell  that 
has  a  cavity,  which  incloses  a  sort  of  little  round  almond  of  a  straw 
eoIoDTi  yellowish  on  its  outward  surface,  and  pale  in  its  inward  sub- 
stance, which  is  pretty  firm.  All  the  parts  of  our  plant  have  an  acid, 
pungent  taste  and  smell,  vastly  like  our  garden  cresses,  but  more 
biting.  The  fruit  is  the  most  pungent  part  of  the  whole.  The  smell 
of  the  plant  is  perceptible  at  seven  or  eight  paces  distance,  when  a 
pereofl  is  to  leeward. 

Tlie  natives  of  the  country  use  it  againet  the  bite  of  the  scorpion, 
by  rubbing  the  wounded  part  with  its  bruised  leaves.  They  also 
ifmplay  lis  warm  infusion  to  watih  the  bo<lies  of  their  children,  in  order 
to  keep  them  healthy;  and  they  feed  camels  with  it,  who  love  it 
oatarally. 

Dr.  Garcin  finding  that  this  plant  did  not  correspond  in  characters 
with  any  previously  described  plant,  established  a  new  genus,  and 
appHinl  to  it  the  name  Salvadara,  in  honour  of  M.  Salvador,  of  Bar- 
celona, a  very  skilful  botanist,  of  whom  M.  Touniefort  makes  men- 
tion in  the  IntrtMluction  to  his  Institutiones  Rei  Herbarea?,  where  he 
ntyles  him  the  Phcenix  of  his  nation,  because  he  was  really  the  richest 
Jist,  and  the  most  ex])ert  botanical  traveller  that  Spain  ever 
ced.  I>r.  Garvin  also  herbori20*l  with  him  before  the  siege  in 
1713  and  1714;  and  says,  ''I  thought  it  incumbent  on  me  to  do 
bdiour  to  his  memory,  by  giving  his  name  to  this  plant,  and  I  have 
don*^  it  with  the  greater  justice,  Wausc  it  is  certain  that  liad  he  lived, 
ha  would   liave  given  a  history   of  tho   plants  of  Spain,  which   by 
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its  accuracy  would  have  afforded  much  pleasure  to  the  botanists  of 
Europe." 

This  plant  is  also  described  by  Forskal,  in  his  Flora  iEgyptiaco- 
Arabica,  published  by  Niebuhr  in  1775,  under  the  name  of  Cissut 
arborea,  which  he  found  at  several  places,  as  he  mentions  that  at 
Surdud  it  is  by  the  Arabs  called  lJuJj  redif;  at  Dabhi,  »^l^  rdk\' 
at  Hashad  (Kdhsad),  the  tree  is  called  St\  or^y  a^^  *he  fruit 
olUT  Math,  He  also  states  that  it  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  the 
Arabs;  that  the  fruit  is  edible,  when  ripe;  the  leaves  when  bruised 
applied  upon  the  tumours  called  harm,  &c. ;  that  it  is  also  so  famed  as 
an  antidote  against  poisons,  as  to  be  celebrated  in  a  song  by  some 
Arab  poet : — 

•^(X^  OUJ  ^^  OLxaII  cJI^I 


jji\  jL*;j<  0-  -i*s  ^^•. 


He  describes  it  as  a  shrub  with  smooth  stem,  opposite  drooping 
branches,  with  the  flowers  arranged  in  terminal  branches,  which  are 
afterwards  followed  by  berries  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  containing 
a  single  seed. 

Mr.  Bennett  informs  me  that  the  Salvadora  persica  was  found  in 
Egypt  by  Sir  G.  Wilkinson.  Delisle  gives  us  the  locality  "in  Monte 
Gharab  Egypti  superioris.*'  Endlicher,  in  his  Genera  Plantarum,  gives 
as  the  geographical  distribution  of  Salvadora  persica,  "per  Asiam 
mediara,  ab  India  superiore  ad  mare  Mediterraneum,  per  Africam 
borealem  a  Nilo  ad  Senegambiam*." 

»  In  Indian  writers  we  see  that  ^^  \  irak,  is  applied  to  the  same  tree. 

*  Mr.  Johnson,  in  his  recently  published  and  interesting  work,  intitled.  Travels 
in  Southern  Abyssinia,  says,  "  The  Moomen,  or  tooth-brurfi  tree  (Salvadora  per- 
sica) abounded  at  Sakeitaban.  Several  of  the  Hy  Soumaulec  brought  me  a  hand- 
ful of  the  berries  to  eat;  but  I  was  soon  obliged  to  call  out,  *  Hold,  enough!'  so 
warmly  aromatic  was  their  flavour.  This  singular  fruit  grows  in  drooping  clusters 
of  flesh-coloured,  mucilaginous  berries,  the  size  of  our  common  red  currants,  each 
containing  a  single  round  seed,  about  as  large  as  a  pepper-corn.  The  taste  at  first 
is  sweet,  and  not  unpleasant,  and  by  some,  I  think,  would  be  considered  very 
agreeable  indeed.  After  some  little  time,  if  many  are  eaten,  the  warmth  in  the 
palate  increases  considerably,  and  reminded  me  of  the  efl*ect  of  pepper,  or  of  very 
hot  cress.  As  we  approached  the  river  Hawash,  I  found  these  trees  growing  more 
abundantly. 

"  The  moomen  forms  a  dense  bush,  some  yards  in  circuit,  and  as  their 
sleek,  velvety,  round  leaves,  of  a  bright  green  colour,  afibrd  an  excellent  shade, 
they  form  the  favorite  lairs,  both  of  savage  man  and  of  wild  beasts.  Reposing 
upon  the  ground,  near  the  roots,  free  from  underwood  and  thorns,  whoever,  or 
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Hanng  tnuMHl  tlim  tree,  which  so  singularly  coincide.^  in  name  and 
in  i>r(>|x*Kies  with  what  is  reqairr^l  far  the  Mustard  Tree  of  Senptnre, 
frmn  tW  extremity  and  coast*  of  the  Peninsula  to  the  North-Western 
prarificea  of  Indm,  and  from  that  to  the  Persian  and  Arahian  Gulfs,  it 
is  neoce^ary  for  our  purpose  to  ascertain  that  it  is  al«o  found  in  F^ilea- 
tin«.  But  in  thie  I  w:l8  lung  unFucee«8fnt,  as  I  was  unable  to  find  any 
tire  in  sy^tomatrc  botanical  work^,  or  in  local  Florae,  of  the  pre- 

lice  rif  SijlrtkJora  fHrrtkUj  to  the  north  of  the  ipitaations  in  which 
Voreksl  had  found  it.  I  therefore  had  recourse  to  the  works  of  Im- 
vellerei,  i^spermlly  of  those  who  had  paid  some  attention  to  natural 
lilsioiy ;  but  I  wa«i  still  unable  to  find  any  notice  of  such  a  ])lant  in 
any  of  the  lists  of  the  Flora  of  Palestine.  I  then  referred  U)  the  excel- 
lent digest  of  the  information  on  Natural  HiHtory  subjects  contained 
m  bttoke  of  travels  in  Palestine,  in  Mr.  Kitto's  Physical  Geography 
and  NaturaJ  History  of  the  Holy  Land,  where  at  p.  cciJii,  with  other 
unknown  plants,  I  found  an  extract  which  is  directly  applicable  to  our 
miKject: — 

**AdTancint::  towards  Kerek,  from  the  Southern  extremity  of  the 
DcHul  Sett,  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles  soon,  on  leaving  the  borders  of 
tltftt  sea,  entered  into  a  very  prettily  wooded  country,  with  high 
mflbes  and  marshes.  Leaving  this,  the  variety  of  bushea  and  wild 
plants  became  very  great :  some  of  the  latter  were  rare,  and  of  remark- 
able appearance.  *  Occasionally  we  met  witli  Bpecimena  such  as  none 
uf  oar  party  had  seen  before ;  a  botanist  would  have  had  a  fine  treat 
ill  this  delightful  spot.  Amongst  the  trees  which  we  knew,  were 
fmri*Ud  species  of  acacia^  and  in  some  instances  we  met  with  the 
dwuf  mimosa :  we  saw  also  the  doom^ ;  and  the  plant  which  we  8aw 
in  Nubia,  and  which  Norden  calls  the  oschar  (Aiclepias  procera). 
There  was  one  curious  tree  which  we  observed  in  great  plenty,  and 
wliieh  bore  fruit  in  bunches,  resembling  in  aj^pearanco  the  currant, 
with  tbe  colour  of  the  plum.     It  has  a  plcaBant  although    strongly 

uatic  taste,   exactly  resembling  mustard ;    and,  if  taken  in   any 

utity,  produces  a  similar  irritability  of  the  nose  and  eyos  to  that 
which  iM  caui^l  by  taking  mustard.  The  leaves  o(  the  tree  hare  the 
Munc  pungent  flavour  as  the  fruit,  although  not  so  strong.  We  think 
it  pro^iable  that  this  is  the  tree  our  Saviour  alluded  to  in  the  parablr* 


wlm^mww  Uei  Uicus  i«  entirety  e^ivereil  froiii  »igttt ;  ntul  not  uiifroqut^ntly  a  leopiM'd 
or  m  fayvsia  skulia  out  of^  or  a  st«rtled  juitcJopo  bounds  from  the  very  huah  tliat 
tl>«  tired  Bedouia  bas  llel(^cted  for  his  own  retreat  from  the  stin.'*  TnivH^  vol.  i| 
p.  124. 

Alaemfn  it  aluo  Uie  name  of  pepper,  Mr.  Johitftuu  informs  mc. 

>  Not  Uie  Doom  Palm  of  Egvjit  {Cuc^tra  thtbaica). 
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of  the  Mustard  Seed,  and  not  the  mustard  plant  which  we  have  in  the 
North ;  for  although  in  our  journey  from  Byssora  to  Adjeloun  we  met 
with  the  mustard  plant  growing  wild,  as  high  as  our  horses*  heads, 
still,  being  an  annual,  it  did  not  deserve  the  appellation  of  ''  a  tree," 
whereas  the  other  is  really  such,  and  birds  might  easily,  and  actually 
do,  take  shelter  under  its  shadow/"  Travels,  p.  363;  and  p.  107  of 
Mr.  Murray's  edition,  forming  a  volume  of  the  Colonial  Library. 

From  this  it  is,  I  think,  quite  evident  that  Captains  Irby  and 
Mangles  fell  in  with  the  very  tree,  of  which  we  are  in  search  and  have 
traced  to  Arabia;  and  which  they  were  therefore  the  first  to  recognise  as 
the  Mustard  Tree  of  Scripture,  though  their  discovery  has  not  attracted 
the  degree  of  attention  which  it  deserved.     Their  description  is  brief 
and  imperfect,  yet  it  contains  enough  to  have  convinced  me,  on  first 
reading  it,  that  the  tree  was  the  Salvadora  persica.     The  properties 
being  the  same  would  not  prove  the  point,  for  many  plants  have  warm 
and  spicy  seeds,  though  we  may  not  have  succeeded  in  tracing  them 
into  Palestine,     But  when  in  conjunction  with  these  properties  we 
have  it  mentioned  as  a  tree,  having  its  fruit  in  bunches,  something 
like  the  currant  (whence  no  doubt  Retz's  name  of  Grouularia),  we 
have  a  combination  which  is  not  usual  among  the  trees  of  Europe,  nor 
as  far  as  I  am  aware,  among  those  of  Syria  and  Palestine.     It  is  more 
than  probable,  that  it  is  to  this  tree  that  the  name  char  dot  is  applied 
by  Talmudical  writers;  who  state  that  it  was  largo  enough  to  be 
climbed  Ike  a  fig-tree;  that  its  branches  spread  over  like  a  tent. 
These  statements  have  been  considered   unworthy  of  notice   by  Dr. 
Harris,  Rosenmiiller,  and  others.     But  it  is  without  doubt  to  the  same 
tree  that  Mr.  Ameuny  applies  the  name  khardal,  and  the  seed  of  which 
he  informs  me  is  usually  employed  in  Palestine  for  the  purposes  of 
mustard. 

On  further  inquiry  of  Mr.  Ameuny,  (now  attending  my  own  class 
at  King's  College,)  where  this  khardal  tree  was  found,  he  informed  me 
that  he  had  seen  it  all  along  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  and  very  abun- 
dant in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  and  near  Da- 
mascus. He  also  stated  that  it  was  so  generally  recognised  in  Syria  as 
the  Mustard  Tree  of  Scripture,  that  the  Reverend  Storey  Hebard  had 
carried  specimens  of  the  plant  from  the  shores  of  the  above  Lake  to 
Jerusalem,  not  as  a  rarity,  because  the  khardal  tree  is  also  found 
there,  but  as  specimens  to  send  to  America,  from  the  very  locality 
where  our  Saviour  had  spoken  the  parable  of  the  Mustard  Tree. 

As  specimens  of  the  plant,  or  accurate  descriptions  of  it  by  a  qua- 
lified botanist,  would  alone  satisfy  others  of  the  existence  of  this  plant 
In  the  above  localities,  and  knowing  that  my  friend  Dr.  Lindley  had 
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«oen  the  eallections  of  Bav6,  and  those  made  in  the  expedition  of  Co- 
lonel Chcsney,  I  wrote  to  him  to  inqaire  whether  among  these  plants 
he  ha«i  seen  any  specimens  of  Saieadora  perstca;  and  he  informed  me 
in  r©ply>  that  S".  pertka  was  found  on  Mount  Sinai  hy  M.  Bove,  but 
lluit  hfi  did  not  see  it  among  the  plants  collected  in  Colonel  Chesney'a 
expedition.  This  ia  however  an  interesting  locality,  a©  it  thus  con- 
UiyclB  the  Amhian  looalitiea  with  those  in  which  it  had  been  found  by 
Captains  Irhy  and  Mangles. 

Having  proceeded  thui^  far,  that  is,  baring  found  in  India  a  tr^e 
called  kknTJal^  whieh  has  the  same  properties  aa  the  Ihanial  of  Syria, 
and  then  ascertained  that  Stdmdora  peritica  (the  iharjal  of  Northern 
bdia)  ifi  found  along  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  coast  of  Arabia,  even 
Qp  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Sinai,  I  thought  that  I  had  been  the 
first  to  infer  from  their  description  that  this  was  identical  with  the 
tre«  found  by  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles,  on  the  southern  coast  of 
the  Dead  Sea.  But  I  was  suqjrised  in  looking,  with  a  totally  different 
object^  at  Dr,  Lindley  a  Flora  Mcdica,  to  find  tlie  Salvad^ira  penka 
there  mentioned,  aa  the  tree  supposed  to  be  the  Mustanl  Tree  of  Scrip- 
ture. Having  only  recently  obtained  this  information,  I  have  been 
miable  to  ascertain  the  grounds  upon  which  this  supposition  was  enter- 
tained, as  ujjou  inquiry  of  Dr.  Lindley  he  was  unable  to  refer  me 
exactly  to  the  place  where  the  speculation  had  been  entertained  either 
by  Mr.  Lambert  or  Mr.  Don.  But  as  my  own  conclusions  had  been 
anive<l  at  by  an  Independent  etyurse  of  investigation^  to  which  I  had 
been  led  by  the  Asiatic  uynonymes  of  the  plant  which  is  supposed  in 
Syria  to  be  the  Mustard  Tree  of  Scripture,  I  conceive  them  worthy 
of  presentation  to  the  Society  as  tending  to  confirm  those  of  other 
inquirers. 

On  mentioning  this  subject  casually  to  Mr  Bennett,  of  the  British 

r«um,  and  Secretary  to  the  Linnffian  Society,  he  wajs  good  enough 
Immediately  to  seek  out  the  information,  and  favor  me  with  the  accom* 
panyiug  remarks,  which  were  read  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Asiatic 
Society^  on  the  20th  of  April ; — 

**  I  find  that  both  Don  and  Lambert  have  published  notes  on  the 
Vuilttn]  Tree,  suggested  by  the  communications  of  Captains  Irby  and 
IflSgles;  but  that  both  (instead  of  adopting)  object  to  the  inference  of 
thone  travellers,  that  the  tree  observed  by  them  was  the  Mustard  Tree 
of  Scripture*  at  the  same  time  that  they  positively  identify  the  Cap- 
tains* tree  with  Saitaihyra  fternca,  L. 

'*  Don's  observati'^tus  arc  in  Jameson's  Edinburgh  New  Philoso- 
phical Journal,  vol.  ii.,  p.  306.  After  quoting  the  passage  from  Irby 
and  Maoglctf,  he  says,  *0n  reading  this  passage,  both  Mr.  Lambert 
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and  myself  felt  interested  in  aj9certaining  what  the  tree  might  be^  and 
at  first  we  were  inclined  to  suppose  it  was  a  species  of  Phytolacca,  with 
which  genns  the  habit  of  the  plants  as  far  as  could  be  learnt  from  the 
above  description,  pretty  well  accords;  but  the  examination  of  an 
authentic  sample  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Bankes  [Mr.  William 
Bankes,  who  was  in  Palestine  at  the  same  time  with  Irby  and  Man- 
gles], has  proved  the  supposition  was  unfounded,  and  that  the  tree  is 
Salvadora  persica  of  LinnsBus,  the  Emhelia  grotmlaria  of  Betzius, 
and  the  Cis9us  arhorea  of  Forskal.'  Don  then  quotes  Roxburgh's 
description  of  Salvadora  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  and  speaks  of  it 
as  '  found  in  Arabia,  Syria,  Persia,  and  India,  between  the  parallels  of 
18°  and  31°  N.  latitude.'  He  goes  on  to  say,  *I  am  far  from  as- 
suming this  tree  to  be  identical  with  the  apocryphal  Mustard  Plant 
of  the  sacred  Scriptures :  indeed,  the  whole  passage  in  the  Gospel  by 
St.  Matthew  appears  to  militate  against  such  an  opinion,  and  it 
would  appear  that  some  common  agricultural  herb  of  large  growth 
had  been  intended  by  our  Saviour  in  the  parable ;  but  whether  the 
plant  belongs  to  the  same  family  with  Sinapis  of  Linnssus,  and  for 
what  purposes  it  was  cultivated,  are  questions  rendered  quite  problema- 
tical at  this  distant  date.  We  are  pretty  certain,  however,  that  it 
cannot  be  a  Phytolacca;  for  it  does  not  appear  that  any  real  species  of 
that  genus  has  been  observed  in  Palestine.'  He  believes  Phytolacca 
AsicUica  of  Linnseus,  in  the  list  of  Hasselquist's  plants,  forming  the 
'  Flora  PalaBstina,*  (^ Phytolacca  foliia  serratis*  of  the  first  edition  of  the 
'Species  Plantarum,)  to  be  probably  intended  for  Salvadora  persica, 
'with  which  Linnseus  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ever  well  ac- 
quainted.' 

"Lambert's  'Note  on  the  Mustard  Plant  of  the  Scriptures,*  is  in 
Linnsean  Transactions,  vol.  xvii.,  p.  449.  He  believes  the  plant  to  be 
literally  Sinapis  nigra;  and  relies  for  confirmation  of  this  on  the  state- 
ment of  Captain  Irby  and  Mangles  of  the  large  size  to  which  that 
plant  sometimes  attains  in  the  Holy  Land.  The  following  is  his 
reference  to  Salvadora :  '  What  Mr.  Frost  says  about  Phytolacca  he 
took  from  some  conversation  he  heard  in  my  library,  not  relating  to 
the  mustard  seed  of  Scripture,  but  to  a  plant  mentioned  by  Captains 
Irby  and  Mangles,  of  which  they  brought  me  a  specimen,  and  which 
proved  to  be  Salvadora  persica,  found  by  them  growing  in  a  hot  valley 
of  the  Holy  Land.'" 

Mr.  Bennett  also  called  my  attention  to  Lady  Calcott,  having  in 
her  work,  entitled  Scripture  Herbal,  referred  to  the  above  information 
obtained  from  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles.  This  I  had  overlooked, 
from  Sinapis  nigra,  or  the  common  black  mustard^  being  the  plant 
selected  for  illustration  by  her  Ladyship. 
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It  ha«  thcTofoTO  Weu  ascertained  beyond  doubt  that  th©  Salradom 
ficnica  b  found  in  Palestine,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Dead  Sea; 
und  J  think,  considering  the  wide  ilistribution  of  the  plant,  we  may  be 
iiilt^wefi  to  conclude  that  the  same  plant  h  found  on  the  shores  of  the 
^ake  of  Tilieriaw,  and  that  it  is  there  called  khat^dal^  or  miustanL  To 
DO,  the  ovidttnco  by  which  it  has  been  concluded  that  this  id  the  tree 

laded  t<i  in  the  parable  of  the  Mustard  Tree  may  not  appear  satis- 
fiictory;  and  tht^y  may  think,  as  Mr.  Lambert,  that  the  common 
mo^ard  plant  is  suitable  to  all  that  \%  required,  especially  as  it  is  her- 
[>U8  an  stated  in  tlie  first  part  of  the  parable ;  has  a  small  seed^ 
b4  wa??  firobably  cultivated  in  gardens.      But  this  mu.^ard  eeed  is  far 

nni  Viu^'  the  smallest  nf  sceils,  fur  even  in  fcsyria  we  have  trees,  as 
thr  poplar  and  willow,  with  small  seeds  j  but  stilly  speaking  geneniUy, 
miuitaTd  ^ed  is  small,  an  is  also  that  of  tlio  khardal^  or  Sahadora 
pfrwimy  for  any  tiling  that  grows  in  to  a  tree,  and  that,  the  parable 
if^^nit)  to  me  to  require.  Mr.  Don,  thtmgh  not  satij^fied  with  this^  in  as 
lilUe  *o,  with  the  common  mustard ;  and  fancies  that  wome  unknown 
agricultural  plant  of  large  growth  was  intended,  but  which  it  would 
now  \i^  diHicnlt  to  discover.  But  to  me  there  appears  nothing  impro- 
bable in  the  Si^imdora  }ter*ica  it>iclf  having  been  so  cultivated,  and  its 
herba»Kias  parti  employed,  as  well  as  its  seed,  as  a  condiment.  In 
fact,  we  might  infer  that  it  wa^  so,  for  Rosenm'ullcr  mentions  that  a 
pbint  which  he  supposes  was  the  common  mustard,  was  at  least  by  the 
later  Hebrews  cultivated  as  a  garden  plant.  This  is  evident  from  the 
£aet,  that  in  the  Talmud  (Massroth,  cap.  nr.,  §  6,)  its  buds  are  men- 
iioaed  amongst  things  which  are  subject  to  tithe.  From  this  he  infers 
that  it  was  onltivated,  l)ecause  according  to  the  general  rule  esta- 
bliiihed  in  the  Talmud  (Miy?sroth,  cap.  i.>  §  1)  everything  eatable,  and 
which  is  taken  care  of,  cultivated,  and  nursed  (in  gardens,  or  in 
ploQghod  fielil&j,  and  which  has  its  growth  from  the  earth,  is  subjet^  to 
itihc.  If  wc  were  to  take  the  foregoing  passage  literally,  it  would  of 
ittftlf  be  fiufficient  to  prove,  that  the  common  mustard  plant  was  not 
tixdi  alluded  U),  because  herbaceous  plants  are  without  regular  buds ; 
and  tht^y  are  moreover  not  grown  to  a  great  sise  at  tho  season  when 
birdii  build  their  nests. 

We  may  briefly,  therefore,  sum  up  the  result  of  our  inquiries. 
Oi>  -  ur  in  the  parable  adduces  a  plant  having  a  small  seed, 
1% '  i'^  sown  we  may  suppose  tn  a  suitable  soil,  grows  np  into  a 

Inw?,  or,  an  the  Apostle  Luke  says,  a  great  tree,  in  the  branches  of 
which  tlie  fowls  of  the  air  take  shelter  or  build  their  nests.  This  tree 
ifi  uienttoued  in  the  New  Testamout  by  the  Greek  name  Sinap^^  or 
mutftard,  and  we  may  infer  that  it  was  spoken  of  by  tlie  Hebrew  or 
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$K«ili»  Mne  of  mustard,  which,  aa  in  the  Airabic,  is  ehardud^  or  kkar- 
M\  Whatever  the  plant  may  be,  we  are  justified  in  concluding  that 
il  possessed  the  properties  of  mustard,  from  the  same  name  being 
Implied  to  it  The  Arabs,  we  have  seen,  enumerate  several  kinds  of 
khardal  or  mustard;  that  is,  the  common,  the  wild,  and  the  Persian 
kinds;  and  it  has  been  shown  that  the  ancients  were  in  the  habit  of 
grouping  things  together,  rather  by  their  intrinsic  properties  than  their 
external  characters. 

Having  learnt  that  the  tree  which  in  Palestine  is  at  the  present 
day  recognised  as  the  Mustard  Tree  of  Scripture  is  there  called  khar- 
dot,  I  was  led  to  conclude  that  this  was  Salvadora  persica  before  even 
I  could  prove  that  this  tree  had  ever  been  found  in  Syria.  It  is  a 
curious  and  interesting  fact,  and  one  which  we  cannot  consider  acci- 
dental, that  in  so  remote  a  country  as  the  North- West  of  India,  the 
name  hharjal  should  be  applied  to  the  same  tree  as  khardal  is  in  Syria. 
This  proves  the  impossibility  of  collusion,  or  the  recent  application  of 
the  latter  name  to  a  plant  of  Palestine,  merely  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  the  case,  as  has  been  done  in  some  cases  by  unscrupulous  monks, 
who  usually  calculate  on  the  credulity  of  their  hearers  being  in  pro- 
portion to  their  own  ignorance.  Subsequently  I  learnt  that  Captains 
Irby  and  Mangles  had  found  a  tree  near  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea^ 
which  I  concluded  from  their  short  description  must  be  Salvadora  per* 
sica.  This  I  afterwards  ascertained  had  already  been  determined  by 
Messrs.  Don  and  Lambert,  from  examination  of  specimens  brought 
from  the  very  locality  by  Mr.  W.  Bankes,  and  we  find  that  it  is  a  tree 
known  both  in  Persia  and  Arabia,  in  India  and  Abyssinia,  for  its 
gratefully  aromatic  and  pungent  seeds,  which  we  find  employed  at  the 
present  day  in  Syria  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  mustard,  and  which 
we  are  therefore  justified  in  concluding  is  the  ehardal  tree  alluded  to 
by  Talmudical  writers. 

In  conclusion,  it  appears  to  me,  that  taking  everything  into  consi- 
deration, Salvadora  persica  appears  better  calculated  than  any  other 
tree  that  has  yet  been  adduced  to  answer  to  everything  that  is 
required,  especially  if  we  take  into  account  its  name  and  the  opinions 
hold  respecting  it  in  Syria.  We  have  in  it  a  small  seed,  which,  sown 
in  cultivated  ground,  grows  up  and  abounds  in  foliage.     This  being 

'  Mr.  NorrU,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  has  favoured 
me  with  the  following  note : — *'  I  have  looked  at  the  old  Syriac  version  of  the 

7 

IHissages  where  the  mustard  tree  is  named,  and  find  the  word  P>f^  kharda.'j, 

c 

The  same  is  in  the  Chaldee.  The  modem  Jews  appear  also  to  use  the  same  word, 
for  I  find  it  in  the  Hebrew  version  of  the  New  Testament.*' 
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pungent,  may,  like  the  seeds,  have  been  used  as  a  condiment,  as  mus- 
tard and  cress  is  with  us.  The  nature  of  the  plant,  however,  is  to 
become  arboreous,  and  thus  it  will  form  a  large  shrub,  or  a  tree, 
twenty-five  feet  high,  under  which  a  horseman  may  stand,  when  the 
soil  and  climate  are  favourable.  It  produces  numerous  branches  and 
leaves,  among  which  birds  may  and  do  take  shelter,  as  well  as  build 
their  nests.  It  has  a  name  in  Syria  which  may  be  considered  as 
traditional  from  the  earliest  times,  of  which  the  Greek  is  a  correct 
translation.  Its  seeds  have  the  pungent  taste,  and  are  used  for  the 
same  purposes,  as  mustard.  And  in  a  country  where  trees  •  are  not 
plentiful,  that  is,  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  this  tree  is  said  to 
abound,  that  is,  in  the  very  locality  where  the  parable  was  spoken. 
If  we  consider,  moreover,  the  wide  distribution  of  this  plant,  from 
Damascus  to  Cape  Comorin,  and  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  Sene- 
gambia,  we  stiU  find  that  it  is  well  suited  to  illustrate  the  typical  com- 
parison of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  which  though  at  first  gaining 
only  a  few  adherents,  would  in  the  end  spread  far  and  wide. 
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Art.  VII. — Summary  of  the  Geology  of  Southern  India.  By 
Captain  Newbold,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  Ametant  Commissioner  for 
Kurnool. 

[Read  June  \5,  1844.J 


PRELIMINARY  PHYSICAL  SKETCH. 


Area  and  Geographical  Position. 

The  area,  tho  geological  features  of  which  it  is  purposed  to  attempt 
a  description  of,  so  far  as  known,  comprises  peninsular  India  from 
Bombay  on  the  west,  and  Ganjam  on  the  east  coast,  to  Cape  Comorin, 
lying  between  the  8th  and  20th  degrees  of  north  latitude.  Its 
northern  limit  is  skirted  by  the  Sub-Vindhyan  ranges,  and  the  plains 
of  Central  India ;  while  the  remaining  sides  are  washed  by  the  ocean, 
and  lie  within  the  72nd  and  86th  degrees  of  east  longitude. 

General  Physical  Features. 

The  prominent  physical  features  of  this  extensive  tract  have  origi- 
nated in  the  elevation  of  two  mountainous  ranges,  marking  irregularly 
the  coast  lines,  and  termed  the  Eastern  and  Western  Ghauts;  which 
support  on  their  Atlantean  shoulders,  and  inclose  as  in  a  massive 
framework,  the  intermediate  table  lands,  at  an  altitude  varying  from 
500  to  3000  feet  above  tho  sea's  level. 

From  the  basis  of  both  these  chains  tracts  of  low  land,  with  irregu- 
lar and  often  abrupt  elevations,  varying  from  a  mile  to  seventy  in 
breadth,  extend  to  the  sea,  and  have  been  expressively  styled  by 
Mahommedan  writers  Payeen  Ghaut,  or  land  at  the  feet  of  the  Ghauts, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  table  lands,  which  they  name  Bala  Ghaut, 
or  land  above  the  Ghauts. 

Western  Ghauts. 

Tho  elevation  of  the  Western  Ghauts  commences  in  Khandesh, 
where  it  meets  that  of  the  Vindhya  beyond  the  limits  of  the  area 
under  description ;  thence,  pursuing  a  nearly  south-by-east  direction, 
interrupted  by  tho  singular  gap  of  Paulghautcherry,  it  terminates  a 
little  above  Cape  Comorin,  near  the  Amboli  Pass,  in  a  bluff  granite 
peak  about  2000  feet  high.     A  low  broken  range  extends  from  its 
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m  tJie  eoutliem  extreme  of  the  peninsula.     The  extreme  aacer- 

ISmI  elevation  of  ilie  Wcsjtern  Ghauts  above  the  eea  occurs  in  the 

iNilghrrrvs, — a  little  above  the  gap  of  PaulghautcherryT — 8760  feet. 

[ TomiTilH  the  north  they  n^e,  in  the  Mahabuleshwar  hilli^,  to  the  alti- 

I  of  about  f>000  feet.     The  most  strikin":  feature  in  this  great  dis- 

lion  is  the  comparatively  precipitous  fiu^aile  presented  by  its  sea, 

side.     To  the  eo^t,  or  inland*  it  usually  slopes  away  gra* 

^to  the  general  level  of  tlie  table  lands. 

Along  part  of  the  biiM^  of  the  western  flank  gushes  a  lino  of  thermal 

nJpTing*.  which  have  been   traced  from  the  north  of  Bombay  southerly 

to  Itajapore,  and  probably  extend  still  further  «outh,  concealed  in  the 

forests  that  clothe  the  feet  of  the  mountains.     I  hare  found  springs  of 

a  tliermal  charucter  at  the  western  liase  of  the  Eastern  Ghaut«,  with  a 

tcmpcmture  from  88°  to  HW"  Fahrenheit. 

EaJTEUX  GllAtfTS. 

The  Eastern  Ghauts  are  supposed  to  rise  in  the  vicinity  of  Balaaore, 
in  IaU  21*^  SC  N. ;  and,  pjijasing  a  little  to  the  we^t  of  Ganjam,  pursue 
a  southerly  course  to  Nuggery,  where  they  appear  to  tcnniuute  in  tho 
bluff  height  calle<i  Naggery  No«e,  about  fifty-six  miles  north-wesi 
from  Madras.  Tlieir  course  is  here  broken  apparently  by  another 
line  of  elevation,  which,  sweeping  irregularly  inland,  crosses  the 
|iefiin«ula  in  a  south-westerly  direction  by  Chittoor,  Sautghur,  and 
Salem,  and  joins  the  Western  Ghauts  north  of  tho  gap  of  Paulghaut- 
dterry.  The  southerly  direction  of  tho  first-mentioned  elevation  line 
b  oiarked  at  interials  along  the  Coromandel  coast  by  outliers  and 
dttiiched  hills,  and  reappears  in  tho  almost  contiguous  inland  of  Ceylon 
M  m  ociDlinaous  mountain  range.  There  is  little  doubt  from  this  and 
dfiuat  geological  reasons,  that  Ceylon  was  raised  above  the  ocean  by 
forr«B  similiir  in.  :md  coDtemporaneous  with,  those  that  elevated  tho 
petiiiifiula* 

It  is  worthy  ol  retiuuk  that,  while  tho  steeper  declivities  of  the 
We«tem  Ghauts  fac*j  generally  towards  the  sea,  those  of  this  cross 
mg^,  or  mtlier  brtiak  in  tho  continuity  of  the  elevation,  have  usually 
a  jiouthf?rly  aiipect. 

Below,  or  south  of  this  great  break,  which  I  shall  call  that  of 
Salem,  the  Eastern  Ghauts,  ai?  juBt  stated,  loso  tho  character  of  a  chain, 
pf»ear  at  intervals  in  detache<i  hills,  groups,  and  clusters,  w  hilo 
level  of  the  peninsula  ceases  to  be  sastained  ils  a  continn- 

i  table  land,  Sonio  of  these  cluKters  rises  to  a  considerable  altitude: 
(l>o  Pulney  Hills  attain  an  elevation  al>ovo  the  sea*s  surface  of  Iwtween 
0UUO  and  7000  feot ;  isolated  patches  of  table  land  not  uufrequently 
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occur  on  their  summits.  The  average  elevation  of  the  Western 
Ghauts  may  be  roughly  stated  at  4000  feet,  and  that  of  the  Eastern  at 
1500  feet. 

Oeographically  speaking,  these  great  chains  are  separate  and  dis- 
tinct; but,  in  a  geological  point  of  view,  after  a  careful  and  extended 
examination  of  the  intervening  table  lands,  I  am  inclined,  until  further 
evidence  be  adduced,  to  regard  the  Western  Ghauts  south  of  Malwan, 
the  Eastern  Ghauts  and  their  table  lands,  as  part  of  one  magnificent 
elevation  of  plutonic  rocks,  by  a  succession  of  efforts,  during  a  period 
which  may  be  termed  plutonic,  breaking  up  the  hypogene  schists ; 
and,  in  some  instances,  uplifting  aqueous  beds  of  a  more  recent  origin. 

The  true  general  direction  of  this  elevation  is  nearly  N.  5**  W. 
though  the  apparent  directions  of  the  lateral  chains  on  its  flanks  are, 
as  we  have  noticed,  to  the  east  and  west  of  north  respectively. 

Physical  Aspect  of  Table  Lands  of  Southern  Indla. 

The  surface  of  the  table  lands  between  these  chains,  extending 
from  the  Salem  break  on  the  south,  and  comprising  the  elevated  plains 
of  Mysore,  the  Ceded  Districts,  the  South  Mahratta  and  Hydrabad 
countries,  and  the  Dekhan,  ably  described  by  Colonel  Sykes,  though 
usually  presenting  vast  plains,  which  to  the  eye  often  appear  perfectly 
horizontal,  has  a  general  inclination  easterly  by  south  towards  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  into  which  the  principal  rivers  empty  themselves. 
This  gentle  inclination,  often  assisted  by  cross  lines  of  elevation, 
determines  the  great  drainage  lines  of  the  country,  throughout  our 
area,  cast  of  the  Western  Ghauts,  and  beyond  it  to  the  northerly 
slopes  of  the  Vindhya,  whence  another  system  of  elevation  and  drain- 
age commences.  Every  traveller,  who  has  ascended  the  Ghauts,  is 
struck  by  the  singular  appearance,  in  plutonic  areas,  of  detached  hills, 
and  clusters  of  hills,  starting  up  abruptly  from  the  surface  of  the  flat 
plains  spread  before  him,  with  little  or  no  tali,  presenting  a  coup  cTceil 
which  has  caused  the  not  inapt  comparison  of  a  table  with  tea-cups 
here  and  there  reversed  on  its  surface.  These  hills  are  usually  naked 
masses  of  gneiss  or  granite,  and  seldom  rise  above  500  feet  from  the 
level  of  the  plain.  Some  few  exceed  1200,  and  the  highest  not  1800 
feet;  many  have  been  selected  by  the  natives  as  the  sites  of  the 
Droogs  or  hill-forts  so  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  Southern  India. 

The  mean  elevation  of  the  table  land  around  Bangalore  and  Nun< 
didroog  above  the  sea  is  3000  feet.  Northerly  towards  Hydrabad  it 
sinks  to  1800  feet;  and  a  little  south  of  Bangalore  it  falls,  by  rather 
abrupt  steps,  to  the  level  of  the  plains  of  Salem  and  Coimbatore,  (viz. 
1 400  feet,)  whence,  to  Cape  Comorin,  the  mean  height  of  the  country 
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t  ftbont  400  feet.     The  average  Loiglit  of  the  low  countxy  bet\^ce?i  the 
GUuuttf  and  the  sea^  on  both  the  coasts  of  Coromandel  and  MaJabar, 
may  he  roughly  estlinateti  at  200  feet,  rising  at  the  base  of  the  rnoun- 
tttfn^  to  800  feet*     Nothing  can  be  more  contrasted  than  the  aiBpect  of 
Ihfse  coast  tracts:    while  the  former  presents  an  ojien  and  eompa- 
fatiTelj  bore,  jsandy  plain,  gently  rising  towards  the  interior,  the  mo- 
notony of  which  is  diversified  by  a  few  detached  hilly  clusters,  palrn, 
le<K^o£l^^ttt  trees,  and  topes,  jdauted  by  the  hands  of  man;  the  latter 
\ht  brukeit  up  by  a  succession  of  low  irregular  hilly  spurs,  separated  by 
f  narrow  mar«Iiy  flatfi,  covered  w  ith  eternal  forest,  and  often  descending 
to  the  ^a  10  precipltons  cliffs. 

Through  thei^e  flats  and  ravines  a  number  of  mountaiu  torrents 

streiun,   in  the  monsoon,  from   the  Ghauts'  steep  eidei^;  and,  after  a 

liliort  but  rapid  coarse,  rarely  exceeding  fifty  miles,  fall  into  the  sea. 

North  of  Malwan^  owing  to  the  different  geological  character  of  the 

country,  the  physical  aspect  of  the  Western  Coast  undergoes  a  con* 

I  »iderab!e  change,  being  less  clothed  with   forest,   and   its   lowlands 

generally  not  so  much  elevated  above  the  eea.     According  to  Colonel 

Syke»'  this  part  of  the  coast  to  Bombay,  which  is  u.sually  called  the 

Korikan,  presents  a  long  strip  of  land  from   thirty  to   fifty  mile.s  in 

breailth  lying  between  the  Ghauts  and  the  sea;  the  mean  elevation  of 

[  this  strip  is  less  than  100  feet,  but  it  is  bristled  with  isolated  hill%  or 

lihort  rxageSf  some  of  which  attain  an  elevation  equalling  that  of  the 

[Gbauts.     Numerous  shoulders  or  salient  angles  are  thrown  out  from 

Ghauts  on  the  Western  or  Konkan  side,  and  by  means  of  theee 

(EHceut  to  DekJian  is  effected  i  with  what  difficulty,  will  he  under- 

when  I  state  that  the  military  road  of  communication  between 

ombay  and  Poena  up  the  Bou  ghat  rises  nearly  600  feet  in  a  mile. 

RrvKRs. 

The  large  rivers  of  Southern  India  within  our  area,  viz,,  the  Goda- 
'^^ry,  Kistna,  Toomhuddra,  Cauvery,  and  Pennaur,  flow  from  the  eastern 
irVopee  of  the  Western  Ghauts,  and,  crossing  the  i>eninsula  in  an  cast- 
by-cuutherly  direction,  escape  through  singular  fisMuree  in  the  Eastern 
Ghauts   to  the  plains  of  Coromandel,  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal.     The 
iGodavtfry  passes  through   the  break  of  Pa|K*ondah ;  the  Kistna  and 
iToombuddra   through   tlmt  of   Beywarah^   and  the   Pennaur  through 
\iot»5  of  Ganjrcotta    and    Sidhout.     The  Cauvery  alone,  having  de- 
ended  from   the  table  land  southerly  by  the   Salem   break,    turns 


*  OfOloicy  of  Ihu   Dekhan,  Transactioiis  Goologtcal   Sociclir,   Second   SericR| 
Ir.,  pp.  401>^ia2, 
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easterly  and  faUs  into  the  sea  below  the  southern  tenninatidn  of  the 
Rasteni  Ghauts  as  a  continuous  chain.  The  Paniani,  and  the  moun- 
tain streams  that  rise  west  of  the  anticlinal  ridge,  or  watershed  of  the 
Western  Ghauts,  run  westerly  into  the  Indian  Ocean.  These  fissures, 
and  cross  valleys,  run  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  elevation  line, 
and  offer  striking  illustrations  of  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Hopkins's 
theory  of  the  origin  of  the  cross  valleys  of  the  Weald,  a  district,  part 
of  which  I  had  recent  opportunities  of  observing,  during  a  brief  visit 
to  Europe.  The  great  Himalaya  chain  appears  to  present  similar 
phenomena  on  a  scale  of  greater  magnitude. 

The  gap  of  Paulghautcherry,  previously  mentioned,  is  evidently  a 
continuation  of  the  Salem  and  Nilgherry  break,  near  the  southern 
base  of  whose  lofty  precipices  it  opens  an  easy  commercial  road  of 
communication  between  the  interior  and  the  sea.  It  would  almost 
seem,  that  the  strata  of  crystalline  schists  had  been  here  broken 
asunder,  across  their  direction,  and  to  their  very  foundations,  by  the 
unusual  energy  evinced  by  the  upheaving  forces  in  the  neighbouring 
elevation  of  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Western  Ghaut  chain,  viz.,  those 
of  the  Nilgherries  and  Koondahs,  and  that  the  shattered  sides  of 
this  great  rift  had  been  swept  away,  and  its  aspect  modified,  by  the 
current  of  the  retiring  ocean,  above  whose  waves  the  granitic  and 
hypogene  summits  of  the  Ghauts  then  first  emerged. 

The  gap  is  from  sixteen  to  twenty  miles  broad,  narrowing  towards 
its  eastern  extremity,  the  surface  tolerably  flat ;  and  the  descent  froui 
the  plains  of  Coimbatore  and  Salem  to  the  Malabar  Coast,  so  gradual 
as  to  be  almost  imperceptible.  Its  height  about  the  centre,  roughly 
approximated  by  means  of  the  boiling  point  of  water,  I  found  to  be 
about  970  feet  above  the  sea's  level.  It  is  covered  with  a  reddish 
soil,  mostly  sandy,  imbedding  angular,  or  slightly  worn  fragments  of 
the  granitic  and  hypogene  rocks,  from  the  detritus  of  which  the  soil 
itself  is  evidently  the  result.  Bare  bosses  of  these  rocks,  in  many 
places,  protrude  from  the  soil.  The  rocks  on  both  sides  are  preci- 
pitous, greatly  modified  in  external  form  by  that  process  of  exfoliation 
and  splitting  into  cuboids,  to  which  granitic  rocks,  and  frequently  the 
crystalline  schists  in  contact,  are  subject. 

It  has  been  stated  as  a  well  known  fact ',  that  ships  navigating  the 
Malabar  Coast  during  the  N.E.  monsoon  commonly  experience  a 
stronger  gale  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paniani  (a  town  on  the  coast 
nearly  opposite  the  western  embouchure  of  the  pass)  than  elsewhere ; 
and  this  break  in  the  Ghauts  appears  to  bo  the  cause  of  this  effect. 

^  Madras  Aknanac,  1840. 
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IhjTinir  tlj^  S,W,  monsoon  it  exerts  a  eonsitlernljlc  influence  on  tlio 
elimatu  ot  Cotmhtttore ;  particularly  on  that  of  places  immediately 
^hfft  of  it,  or  ran  line  witL  ite  longitudinal  axis,  by  admitting,  as 
ikrongh  A  funnel^  and  concentrating  the  full  force  of  the  strong 
wci^«rly  wiudis  on  the  traxsts  within  its  focns.  lis  inflnenco  on  climate 
In  lliis  rftfpact  U  felt  even  farther  east  than  Trichinopoly.  At  placed 
centrioally  like  Bella ry  between  the  Ghauts,  the  force  of  the 
Ifl  but  slightly  felt,  from  the  protection  afforded  by  these 
gr«4it  uaturai  barriers. 

The  intluence  exerted  by  the  geological  features  of  the  regions  of 
India  not  only  over  the  climate,  but  over  the  commerce,  government,  the 
CiornI,  social,  and  physical  character  of  its  singular  and  widely  varying 
fmpulatton,  iM  in  itself  a  study  fraught  with  the  deepe^st  iutere^t,  and 
aJTardd  an  ample  and  rich  tie  Id,  hitherto  almost  untrmlden,  to  the 
f«iiearch  of  the  pbihiwopher,  and  man  of  inquiry. 

It  may  not  Im?  irrcdevant  to  remark,  in  order  to  show  more  clearly 
tlio  relative  geographical  poeitiou  (in  a  physical  seu^e)  of  the  tract 
imder  deeoriptiun,  that  the  whole  of  the  vast  continent  of  India,  em- 
hnused  by  the  Ganges,  the  Indus,  and  the  Ocean,  may  bo  clashed  under 
four  great  physical  divisiona,  independent  of  the  climatic  zonea  of  altj- 
tnde  peculiar  Uj  each. 

The  first  la  that  of  Himalaya,  and  its  subordinate  chains,  cha- 
luctenxed  by  a  general  line  of  elevation  running  nearly  W.  26^  N,, 
muA  a  dmlnage  flowing  southerly  and  easterly  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 

The  tiecond^  that  of  Vindhya,  or  Central  India,  with  its  low  plains 
tniTert«ed  by  the  Palamow  and  Vindhyan  ranges,  whose  general  direc* 
tion  is  W,  5°  S.,  with  a  drainage  running  in  a  similar  direction  to  the 
ladjan   Ocean.     Thi^  system   of  elevation   serves  to  determine  the 

JB&ge  of  the  Himalaya  to  tho  east,  and  that  of  the  plains  inter- 

ing  between  it«  own  constituent  ranges  to  the  west,  from  their 
oOierwigt*  natural  southerly  eour^ie. 

The  third  ts  that  of  the  Gliauls,  or  Southern  India,  already  described, 
witii  a  line  of  elevation  N,  5°  W,,  and  a  drainage  running  eaf^terly 
Mid  southerly  to  the  Bay  of  Bctigal. 

The  fourth  and  last  is  that  of  the  Indus,  flanking  those  of  Himd- 
lokjfn  and  Vindhifa;  the  great  lines  of  drainage  run  St  by  W,  into 
tho  Indinn  Ocean,  from  tho  southern  slopes  of  the  Hindoo  Kotk^ 
whom  coniBC  appears  to  be  westerly*, 

t  A  ftfth  mighl  he  added,  rtJE.,  tliiit  of  Mtiiipa,  or  Ultm-GAngctic  India,  com- 
^••fig  the  M«la<rcji  penlnBula,  part  of  binm,  and  Birma.  Tliis  immeuHt}  line  of 
«ltf»tioii,  extendiog  from  the  foot  of  llio  HimiUii^ra  e^^tem  to  tlie  verge  of  the 
Eifiiator,  hm  a  direistiaii  almost  |Nifa11el  to  ihut  of  Southern  Indlo,  with  which  it 
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The  above  classification  is  susceptible  of  a  number  of  subdi- 
visions; many  exceptions  exist,  chiefly  arising  from  local  physical 
causes,  but  the  limits  of  this  paper  will  not  admit  of  my  noticing 
them  here. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  attempt  a  sketch  of  the  geology  of  Southern 
India,  as  far  as  hitherto  known,  conunencing  with  the  inferior  stra- 
tified, or  hypogene  rocks,  following  the  ascending  order.  The  plutonic 
and  trappean  rocks  I  have  found  it  convenient  to  describe  in  the 
concluding  portion  of  this  paper. 


SUMMARY.     PART   I. 


The  geology  of  Southern  India  will  probably  have  little  interest  to 
the  mere  studier  of  organic  remains,  from  the  extremely  limited  extent 
of  its  known  fossiliferous  strata;  yet  the  bare  extensive  surfaces  of  the 
granitic,  trappean,  and  hypogene  rocks,  afford,  on  a  grand  scale, 
exposes,  not  to  be  surpassed  in  any  other  portion  of  the  globe,  of  the 
protean  aspects  under  which  these  rocks  present  themselves.  The 
very  absence  of  those  fossiliferous  beds  which  so  thickly  encrust 
the  surface  of  a  great  portion  of  Europe,  and  many  other  parts  of  the 
world,  is  in  itself  a  subject  of  interesting  research ;  and  the  geological 
anatomist  of  the  earth's  skeleton  may,  in  the  peninsula  of  India, 
advantageously  study  a  huge  and  disjointed  mass  of  the  nether-formed 
rocks  which  constitute  the  framework  of  our  planet,  and  which  here 
present  themselves  almost  divested  of  integument,  weathering  under  the 
alternations  of  a  vertical  sun,  and  the  deluging  rains  of  the  tropics. 
Commencing  with  these  rocks,  I  shall  ascend  to  those  more  recently 
formed,  in  regular  succession. 

may  possibly  be  found  identical  (in  epoch.)  On  its  northern  portions  the  drainage 
is  determined  southerly  by  the  great  westerly  elevation  of  the  Him&ktya;  and 
entering  the  longitudinal  valleys  of  the  Maldya  system  passes  southerly  along 
their  course  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  anticlinal  ridge  of  the  chain  that  runs 
down  the  interior  of  the  Malayan  peninsula  throws  off  its  drainage  to  the  east 
and  west  into  the  seas  of  China,  India,  and  the  Straits  of  Malacca.  The 
granitic  rocks  that  constitute  a  great  portion  of  this  ridge  are  remarkably  distin- 
guished, miDeralogically,  from  those  of  Southern  India  by  their  highly  stanniferous 
character. 
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HVPoa£XE  SeR1£6* 

^ MjeU^L — Hyp<jgenc   achisls,  penetrated   aiid    broken    up  by  pru- 

digioua  outbursts  of  plutonic  and  trappean  rocks,  twcupy  by  far  th«* 

pe»U?r  portion  of  tbe  ^iijierficies  of  Southeni  India.     Tbey  oonstiluto 

I  tbo  great  balk  of  the  Wrstern  Ghauta,  from  between  the  latitudes  of 

J  It*  iind  17**  N.  to  Cape  Comurin;  and  from  the  base  of  the  £a«»teni 

IGtmats,  from  beyond  the  north  liiiiit  of  our  area,  to  their  deflection  at 

Knggeiy,  Lat*  N.  13*^  20'.     Tbey  are  partially  capped  and   fringed, 

tbe  Western  Ghauts,  by  laterite;  and  in  the  Eastern  Ghauts,  by 

line,  limestone,  nnd  Laterite. 

fTrom  Naggery  to  Cape  Comorin,  they  form,  with  a  few  excep- 

r  uons  to  be  atlvcrtcd  to  tn  due  order,  the  basis  of  the  plainn  of  the 

Caniatie,   Arcot,   the   Valley  of  Seringapatam,  Salem,  Trtehinopoly, 

Coinibatore,    Tanjore,    Maduni,    Tinnevelly,   and    Tmvancore;    and, 

intimal<?ly  as^^ociated  with  granite,  the  principal   hilli*  and  ranges  on 

j  ibo  low  lands  south  of  the  Salem  break  and  valley  of  the  Cauvery. 

I  Korth  of  this  ralley,  and  above  the  break,  they  form  the  basis  of  the 

I  table  binde  of  Mysore,  the  Baramahal,  Bellary   district,  part  of  Hy- 

1  draba*!,  and  the  Southern    Mahratta  country;  and  present  a  ground- 

ork  on  which  will   be  sketched  out^  as  accurately  as  the  present 

flin[iorfcct  state  of  information  will  permit,  the  circumscribed  areas 

ijciMjpie^l  by  more  recent  a<|ueous  stmta.     Toward  the  north-west  flank 

[of  oar  area,  almost  in  a  line  drawn  diagonally  across  tiie  peninsula 

I  ffom  Nag]^»orc  by  Btjapore  to  the  western  coast,  the  hypogene  and 

I  platonic  rocks  disajipear,  emergiug  only  occasionally,  under  one  of 

llin  Ijkrgei^t  continuous  sheets  of  trap  in  the  world,  and  which  extends 

[  Wyond  OUT  limits  to  Central  India. 

iPh^ical  a^ped  of  HxfpoffcM  //rr^.-^The   inequalities   and    undu- 
rved   in   the   table  lands   and    plains  of  Southern    India, 
:  mating  in  the  dislocalions  and  flexures  of  the  metamorphic 
Imta  at  the  periwls  of  their  upheaval,  have  been  evidently  modified 
aijiidous  erosion  and  l»y  the  faster  weathering  of  the  softer  meni- 
als of  the  .»eri<\s, — suob   as    mica   and    talcoso   schist*^,— the   softer 
[clay  iiilatc^    and   shales;  which  crumbling   and   washed  away,    have 
■  left  their  harder  brethren  standing  out  in  relief  on  the  face  of  the 
leotuitry. 

I  \Vln?n?  wc  sec  gneiss,  hornblende  schist,  and  quartzite,  rising  in 
ilel  ridgcii  separated  by  valleys,  we  generally  find  the  valleys 
[iiocapjed  by  tlio  softer  members  of  the  series,  often  deeply  covered  with 
lilobris  from  the  ridges. 

VOL.   Vfll.  L 
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The  following  section  was  taken  from  some  low  ridges  on  the 
table  land  of  Mysore  near  Chinrayapatam. 


QuPirlxite. 


Where  gneiss  rises  above  the  general  level  of  the  surrounding  plain, 
its  elevations  may  be  distinguished  from  those  of  granite,  which  the 
hills  of  thick-bedded  varieties  of  gneiss  sometimes  assimilate,  by  their 
greater  continuity  and  uniformity  of  altitude;  their  tendency  to  a 
smooth  domoHshaped  outline,  and  greater  freedom  from  precipices  and 
disrupted  masses.  Near  lines  of  plutonic  disturbance,  however,  these 
distinguishing  marks  are  less  perceptible. 

Elevations  of  mica  and  talcose  schists  obtain,  generally,  a  less  alti- 
tude than  those  of  hornblende  or  gneiss;  and  have  a  more  round- 
backed  and  smoother  contour  on  the  whole;  yet  the  outline  in  detail 
is  jagged,  owing  partly  to  these  rocks  weathering  in  larger,  more 
angular,  or  less  concentric  fragments ;  often  leaving  abrupt  steps,  and 
small  precipices.  Hornblende  and  gneiss  are  seen  rising  in  the 
Western  Ghauts,  in  the  Nilgherries,  to  the  height  of  8000  feet  above 
the  sea's  level.  The  former  is  recognised  by  its  bold  sharp  ridges, 
often  precipitous,  but  rarely  presenting  conical  peaks. 

Hills  composed  entirely  of  actinolite,  or  chlorite,  schist  are  seldom 
met  with :  those  of  quartzito  have  long  crest-like  outlines,  often  run- 
ning smoothly  for  some  distance,  but  almost  invariably  breaking  up 
into  large,  angular  masses,  sometimes  cuboidal :  the  sides  of  the  crests 
are  usually  precipitous.  Hills  of  clay  slate  are  distinguished  by  a 
smooth,  wavy,  outline,  separated  by  gently  sloping  valleys.  Outliers, 
or  detached  hills,  of  this  rock  are  usually  mammiform.  But,  as  before 
remarked,  all  these  normal  crystalline  rocks,  when  near  lines  or  foci 
of  plutonic  disturbance,  frequently  undergo  great  changes  in  physio- 
gnomical aspect ;  and  in  lieu  of  the  smoothly  rounded  hills  of  clay 
slate,  and  its  gently  sloping  vales  smiling  with  fertility,  we  behold  it 
cleaved  into  sterile,  rugged  ravines,  and  rocky  precipices. 

Order  of  Stratification, — Gneiss  is  usually  found  lowest  in  the 
series:  next  to  it  mica  and  hornblende  schist,  actinolite,  chlorite, 
talcose  and  argillaceous  schist,  and  crystalline  limestone,  in  due  sue- 
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i?efiBioii:  but  to  this  mle  there  are  numerous  exoeptiona  I  hare 
oboorrod  all  theee  rocks,  except  crystalline  liracstone,  roeting  on 
gnimtn  wtthout  the  tignallj  intervening  jEfneiss.  Why  these  beds, 
leniKMl  ni<?tamor|ihic  from  the  mippoeition  of  their  having  been  dej^Hjfiited 
from  wnter^  and  crystalliiced  by  the  influence  of  plutonic  heat,  should 
not  have  all  been  aimilarly  altered  is  diflicuU  to  explain^  unlefis  it  is 
sappoded  that  their  mineral  compoHitioii  diifercd  originally,  and  that 
vmrioQB  degrees  and  durations  of  heat  will  produce  di  fie  rent  effecta 
upon  the  crystallisation  aad  mineral  arrangement  of  the  mass  aoted 
upon. 

Dip  and  Direction, — The  strata  are  often  violently  contorted,  or 
beut  in  waving  fiexuree^  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  plutonic  rooks; 
and  much  irre^ilarity  occurs  in  the  amount  and  direction  of  dip 
ihronghout  the  hypogene  area.  In  the  Western  Ghauts  it  is  usually 
Ctteterly,  and  at  angles  varying  from  10°  to  00'*.  In  the  Udigherry 
imriion  of  the  EajHtem  Ghauts  and  lu  the  plain  at  their  eastern 
base  I  found  the  dip  often  westerly,  and  varying  as  al)ove  from 
KP  to  90^ 

The  dip  in  the  plains  south  of  the  Salem  dislocation^  and  in  the 
of  Paalghantcherry,  is  for  the  most  part  to  the  S.S.E.  at  angles 
30°  to  80^.  In  the  low  lands  at  the  west  base  of  the  Western 
Ghauts  at  Honawer,  it  was  easterly  at  an  angle  of  20"^;  a  little 
further,  S.S.W.  At  the  summit  of  the  Ghauts  near  the  falls  of  Gair^ 
aippa,  the  gneiss  dipped  at  an  angle  of  S5°  to  the  N.E. 

On  the  table  lands  the  dip  also  varies  much  in  intensity  and  direc- 
tion :  among  the  Kupputgode  hills,  in  the  South  Mabmtta  country. 
It  was  in  one  situation  quaquaversal ;  and  Benza  observed  the  horn- 
bWnde  schists  at  the  east  and  west  bases  of  the  Nilgberries  dipping 
anlieliually  from  the  axis  of  elevation;  but  they  do  not  always  dip 
from  the  plutonic  rocks — in  many  instances  the  dip  is  towards  them : 
a  hei,  indicating  that  the  strata  have  been  disturbed  at  some  previous 
liod,  or  that  they  may  have  suffeped  inversion ;  which  is  known  to 
^the  case  in  beds  of  more  recent  origin.  While  the  dip  of  the  two 
great  lines  of  elevation,  via,,  the  East  and  West  Ghanta,  is  gene- 
r»Uy  weeterly,  and  easterly,  or  at  right  angles  with  the  direction  of 
dre^ strata,  that  of  the  minor  cross  ranges  is  usually  southerly.  N«* 
meroun  irregularities  and  exceptions,  however,  to  this  general  rule 
oocnr,  particularly  near  the  northerly  ami  southerly  great  synclinal 
lino  of  dip  on  the  table  lands  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Ghauts, 
and  nrar  localitipH  where  it  is  traversed  by  the  cross  lines  of  elevation. 
The  infcru^^ion  of  trap  ilykea  ha«  also  caused  much  diversity  in  the 
(lip,     TheiM«  tm^gnlarities  will  always  prove  obstaeles  in  tracing  out 
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with  aconraoy  the  S3mclinal  dip  line  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Ghauts. 

JoirUs  and  Cleavage, — The  jointed  structure  is  most  observable  in  the 
thick-bedded  variety  of  gneiss,  the  hornblende  schist,  andquartzite;  in 
the  two  latter  it  is  often  so  strong  as  to  deceive  some  observers,  who 
have  taken  the  joint  planes  for  the  lines  of  stratification,  which  thej 
cross  usually  at  right  angles,  or  nearly  so.  The  planes  of  cleavage  are 
most  distinct  in  the  chlorite  and  clay  slates ;  they  are  sometimes 
parallel  with  the  joints,  but  more  frequently  with  the  lines  of  strati* 
fication,  which  are  often  remarkably  indistinct  in  the  clay  slates. 

Liihologic  Character, — Gneiss  and  hornblende  schist  are  by  far  the 
most  prevalent  rocks  of  the  series :  to  gneiss  the  other  members  may 
be  termed  subordinate.  Near  its  contact  with  the  granite  it  com- 
monly assumes  the  character  of,  what  has  been  styled  by  Bou6,  gra- 
nitoidal  gneiss,  losing  its  stratified  appearance,  and  not  to  be  distin- 
guished in  hand  specimens  from  granite.  Spherical  and  oval  masses 
of  granite,  resembling  boulders,  are  sometimes  observed  impacted  in 
the  gneiss. 

The  following  is  a  sketch  of  one  of  these  bodies  imbedded  in  the 
gneiss  of  the  Western  Ghauts,  in  the  Paulghautcherry  Pass  near 
Vaniencolam. 


These  have  certainly  more  the  appearance  of  imbedded  boulders  of 
granite,  than  the  concretions  we  see  in  the  sandstones  of  Europe: 
while  others  again  assimilate  the  globular  forms  produced  by  heat  in 
regularly  sheeted  trap  rocks.  Veins  of  reddish  compact  felspar, 
felspar  coloured  green  with  actinolite,  epidote  or  chlorite,  with,  and 
without,  quartz;  also  of  milky  quartz  with  nests  of  iron  ore,  mica 
and  hornblende,  are  very  common  in  gneiss:  also  dykes  and  veins  of, 
granite.  All  these  veins  are  of  older  date  than  the  intrusion  of  the 
greenstone  dykes  which  invariably  sever  them.  Particular  varieties 
of  gneiss  prevail  in  different  districts.  Protogenic  gneiss,  viz.,  gneiss 
where  the  mica  is  replaced  b^  talc,  is  found  in  the  western  parts  of 
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ore ;  aJbitic  gnei^,  ia  tlie  Eastern  Ghauta  above  Beswara.  Gar- 
universally  distributed ;  but  in  the  greatest  abundance  in  tlio 
|of  the  Eastern  Ghauts.  The  gneisd  of  the  Eai^tern  Ghauts  is 
abo  litliologicalJy  distinguished  frum  that  of  the  Western  Ghauta  by 
iU  lens  auriferous  and  more  cupriferous  character,  and  by  its  assunLiag, 
ill  many  places  north  of  the  Kistna  to  Ganjam,  so  arenaceous  & 
lAXturo  and  colour  as  hardly  to  bo  distinguished  from  sandstone  in 
kand  specimens;  and  where  capped  by  true  sandstone,  it  is  difficult 
to  say  where  the  gneiss  ends  or  the  sandstone  begins.  The  mica 
and  felspar  are  replaced  by  quartz  and  minute  garnets,  coloured  and 
locwely  agglutinated  by  peroxide  of  iron.  The  felspar  is  often  aggre- 
in  veins,  decom|M>sing  into  a  white  clay.  It  b  a  fact  worth 
narking,  that  the  gneiss  in  contact  with  granite  almost  invariably 
assimilates  the  latter  in  mineral  character.  The  grand  characteristic 
of  these  rocka,  however,  on  the  Indian  peninsula  is  their  highly  ferri- 
ferous nature,  which  remaj'kably  distinguighe^  them  from  the  stanni- 
feroos  hypogenic  and  granite  rocks  of  the  sister  peninsula  of  Malacca, 
which  ha«  an  iilmost  parallel  direction  and  is  separated  only  by  the 
Bay  of  Bengal.  In  Southern  India  these  Tttckn  not  only  abound  in 
I  and  veins  of  rich  magnetic  and  oxidulated  iron  ore,  but  in  thick 
aterHtmtified  heda  and  mountain  masses  of  these  minerals,  while  not  a 
grain  of  tin  ore  has  hitherto  been  discovered. 

Mica  Schist. — Mica  schist  is  found  sparingly  distributed  over  the 
whole  of  the  hypogene  area  in  thin  beds.  It  is  found  in  the  greatest 
abundance  and  purity  in  the  western  parts  of  Mysore.  I  do  not 
remember  ever  having  seen  in  it  a  vein  of  granite,  though  abounding 
in  those  of  quartz.  Talcose,  chluritic,  and  actinolitic  schists  are  still 
more  sparingly  flistributedi  the  first  is  seen  in  the  western  parts  of 
Mysore ;  near  Salem,  in  the  valley  of  Cauvery ;  and  in  the  Eastern 
baots^  in  beds  of  some  tkickness  j  as  also  chlorite  slate.  Fine  varieties 
of  actinolitic  schist  occur  in  the  Western  Ghauts  at  the  falls  of 
Oair>jippa;  near  Palliconda,  and  Suntghur  in  theCamatic;  and  it  is 
pretty  generally  distributed  in  thin  beds  over  the  Bellary  districts, 
fyscire,  and  in  the  western  and  southern  portions  of  the  Nizam's 
itories. 

HQmblende  $Schist  ranks  next  to  gneiss  in  extent  and  thickness  of 
beds,  and  is  seen  wsished  by  the  sea  at  the  bases  of  the  Eastern  and 
WiMtem  GhauLfi^  forming  some  of  the  loftiest  peaks  of  the  latter,  and 
i!Up|jorting  hirge  level  tracts  of  table  land.  This  rook  varies  from  the 
cc^mjMtct  strueture  of  basalt  to  the  crystalline  texture  of  granite,  and 
to  that  of  porphyry^  and  may  be  seen  from  lamina'  of  a  few  lines  in 
thick neM4,  piLssiug  into  be«b  forming  mountain  masses.     The  principal 
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eonBtitnent  minerals  of  this  rock,  for  which  so  many  different  i 
have  been  applied  bj  geologists  according  to  the  preponderance  of  one 
or  the  other,  its  laminar,  or  thick-bedded  stmctore,  degree  of  crj»- 
tallization,  &c.,  are  hornblende  and  felspar.  Quartz,  garnet,  and 
mica  are  frequently  mixed.  Near  the  junction  with  granite  I  have 
obserred,  in  some  situations,  the  hornblende  rock  appear  to  pass,  like 
gneiss,  into  granite  by  insensible  gradations:  the  change  in  this 
instance  is  the  more  striking,  as  the  hornblende  rock  not  only  loeee 
its  bedded  structure,  but,  on  account  of  its  darker  colour,  the  change 
in  its  mineral  arrangement  is  more  perceptible  than  in  the  gneiss :  the 
hornblende  and  felspar  gradually  separating,  assume  the  granular  and 
crystalline  structure  of  granite,  the  resemblance  still  increased  by 
the  appearance  of  a  few  scales  of  mica.  The  granite,  in  its  turn, 
often  becomes  homblendic.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  howerer,  tiiat, 
in  most  instances,  when  these  rocks  come  in  contact,  the  line  of  de- 
marcation is  tolerably  distinct.  The  occasional  passage  of  this  rock 
into  granite  will  serve  to  distinguish  it  from  the  greenstone  of 
the  dykes  in  granite,  and  in  the  hypogene  strata,  with  which  it 
has  been  confounded;  the  latter  rock,  though  sometimes  slightly 
blended  at  the  contact,  I  have  never  witnessed  passing  insensibly  one 
into  the  other.  The  needle-striped  crystals  of  augite  observable  in 
the  basaltic  greenstone  of  the  dykes,  its  generally  more  compact  and 
homogeneous  structure,  and  greater  freedom  from  quartz  and  felspar 
in  a  separate  state,  may  serve  as  empiric  distinctions  between 
the  two. 

Large  beds  of  compact  felspar,  generally  of  a  pinkish  hue,  with  a 
little  quartz,  and  a  few  scales  of  mica,  quartzite, — the  Arkose  of 
Brongniart, — and  milk  quartz,  having  a  similar  direction  to  that  of 
gneiss,  &c.,  occur  forming  low  ranges  of  hills.  Interstratified  garnet 
rock  is  met  with  at  the  base  of  the  Eastern  Ghauts,  in  the  Nil- 
gherries,  and  at  Senklidroog  in  Salem. 

Hypogene  limestone  (marble)  is  of  such  rare  occurrence  as  to  have 
entirely  escaped  the  notice  of  most  geologists  who  have  written  on 
this  part  of  India.  Captain  Macpherson*  mentions  a  "primary  lime- 
stone" laminated  by  argillaceous  matter  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Nundigamah  near  Bezwarah,  in  the  Eastern  Ghauts,  but  was  unable  to 
ascertain  its  exact  situs.  Calder '  states  its  occurrence  in  the  Tinne- 
velly  district  near  Courtallum ;  and  I  have  seen  it,  in  extremely  thin 
layers,  in  the  hornblende  schist  of  Dummul,  of  the  South  Mahratta 

1  Asiatic  Researches,  Vol.  XVIIL,  Part  II.,  page  18. 
^  Ibid.,  Part  IL,  page  8. 
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iitry»  imd  in  that  of  the  Copper  Moan  tain  moge  at  Bellftty,  and 
irarnitic  gneisn  of  SenkJidroog  and  Kafpur  (Salem  di^triot). 
Til  ii'y   of  tbii*  member  of  the  motamorj>liic  series,  80  lai^ely 

developed  in  the  Alps*  is  almost  equally  remarkable  in  the  hypogene 
ekit  of  the  Gnimpiana,  and  in  tho^c  of  Norway  and  Sweden.  It 
Ii»t8r  donbtleB^,  in  Southern  India  in  more  localities  than  thoee  just 
fpecified,  but  in  guch  paucity  as  forcibly  to  exemplify  the  truth  of 
Mr»  Lyeirs  remark,  viz,.  '*  that  the  c^uantity  of  calcareous  matter  in 
metiunoqihic  strata^  or»  indeed,  in  the  hypogcne  formations  generally^ 
IB  far  le«8  than  in  fossil  rfen>U8  dep<;>sit6."  Why  this  should  be  so  has 
been  attempted  to  bo  explained  by  tho  theory  of  the  non-existence  of 
tliiieie  mollusca  and  zoophytes  by  which  shells  and  corals  are  secreted, 
the  period  when  the  hypogene  rocks  were  deposited.  Others, 
Uikf  are  of  opinion,  that  when  these  strata  were  broken  up  by  the 
grand  onthreak  of  plutonic  rocks^  the  same  heat  which  imparted  to 
them  their  present  highly  crj^stalline  texture,  expelled  frcmj  them  the 
Unic  and  carlnmic  acid.  Neither  of  these  theories,  taken  individually, 
appears  to  be  satit^fuctory.  It  seems  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that^ 
during  the  earliest  phages  of  the  history  of  our  planet,  when  the 
liypogMie  rooks  were  deposited^  lime  wua  far  le^a  abundant  on  its 
rfaee  than  at  present;  for  although  it  has  not  been  proved  that 
He-secreting  molluscs  and  zoophytes  did  nut  exist  in  the  ancient 
waters  from  which  the  metamor2>hic  schists  were  deposited^  yet  it 
seems  proved,  from  their  scarcity  in  tho  lower  rocks,  that  they  must 
bave  existed  in  far  leas  numbers  than  at  subsequent  priods. 

The  other,  and  principal  source  frf>m  which  the  lime  on  the  earth's 
crttit  bus  l>een  derived,  is  springs  of  water  charged  with  carbonate  of 
)tlii9  brought  np  frt»m  beneath  its  surface.  If  we  assume  that  the 
quantity  of  lime  is  brought  up  frfim  eakareijuB  rocks  in  the 
'  of  the  earth,  when  fu^d  or  heated^  during  pericnls  of  plutonic 
activity,  aa  would  «eem  to  be  the  case  by  springs  of  water  charged 
thi8  mineral  abounding  in  volcanic  districts,  it  will  be  readily 
uitUHJ,  that  but  littlo  lime  was  deposited  during  the  period  of  repose 
eh  the  hypogeno  strata  were  accumulating  under  the  ocean; 
bat  a  large  developmeut  of  it  took  place,  when  by  far  the 
ater  bulk  of  these  beds  were  broken  up  and  uplifted.  At  all 
events,  there  can  be  no  quosttou  that  the  deposit  of  lime  brought 
up  from  the  earth's  interior  by  tspringw,  many  still  in  operation, 
must  be  greater  now,  than  when  it  commenced  at  a  remote  geological 
em. 

Ciag'daU. — Clay -elate  does  not  occupy   a   large   surface   of  ibe 
hy|iogeite  area.     I  la  prtocipal  localiticfr  are  in  the  Nellore  and  Gun* 
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toor  copper  district;  around  Darwar;  in  the  Ceded  Districts,  near  Bel- 
lary  and  Sondoor ;  in  the  south-west  portions  of  the  Nizam's  ooantry, 
at  Idlapur  and  Cnndagal.  It  is  generally  associated  in  conformable 
strata  with  beds  of  chlorite  and  hornblende  schists,  also  of  qaartzite 
and  siliceoos  schists.  Blue  roofing  slate  is  rare.  The  siliceous  schists 
of  Sondoor,  Darwar,  Ceded  Districts,  &c.,  often  pass  into  a  striped 
jasper,  and  may  be  classed  under  M'Culloch's  second  division  of 
schist,  viz. : — 

"  F.  Laminar,  with  alternate  colours,  and  forming  some  varieties 
of  the  striped  jasper  of  mineralogists.  The  colours  are  commonly 
shades  of  red,  brown,  yellow,  and  purplish  black,  and  these  kinds 
appear  to  be  derived  from  the  coloured  shales. 

**  G.  Containing  imbedded  crystals  of  quartz,  and  of  a  porphyritic 
aspect." 

This  rock  is  usually  seen  cresting  hills  of  chlorite,  hornblende,  or 
clay-slate,  regularly  interstratified.  At  other  times  the  stratification 
is  obscure;  the  structure,  usually  laminar,  sometimes  puts  on  the 
aspect  of  a  breccia  that  has  the  appearance  of  the  laminar  variety 
having  been  broken  up,  and  re-cemented  in  sUu  by  a  dark  brown 
ferruginous  paste.  The  rock  is  often  highly  ferruginous,  and  composed 
of  alternate  layers  of  magnetic  iron  ore  with  polarity,  and  grey,  or 
brownish-grey  chert.  Basanite  occurs  associated  with  the  horn- 
blende, chlorite,  and  clay-slates. 

It  would  be  endless  here  to  enumerate  the  various  aspects  under 
which  the  hypogene  rocks  present  themselves  dependent  on  mineralo- 
gical  differences.  The  numerous  divisions  into  which  M'CuUoch  has 
petrologically  classed  them  may  be  all  observed  in  an  area  of  a  few 
miles*  extent.  Their  mineral  character  has,  however,  been  minutely 
described  in  my  more  detailed  geological  notes  published  in  the  Journals 
of  the  Bengal  and  Madras  Asiatic  Societies. 

Imbedded  Minerals  in  the  Hypogene  Rocks :  Earthy  Minerals — 
Silica. — Fine  crystals  of  quartz  are  found  at  Vellum,  near  Tanjore. 
Chert  is  pretty  generally  distributed,  also  the  common  garnet ;  the 
latter  occurs  in  the  greatest  abundance  in  the  Eastern  Ghauts,  the 
Copper  Districts  of  Nellore  and  Guntoor,  Salem,  the  Nilgherries,  and 
in  the  Western  Ghauts  below  Goa.  Mines  of  the  precious  garnet, 
almandine,  have  been  excavated  by  the  natives  at  Gharibpett  near 
Palunshah  in  the  Nizam's  'territories.  Pyrope  is  said  to  be  found  in 
the  central  parts  of  the  Peninsula :  green  garnet  occurs  in  the  gneiss 
of  Senklidroog,  in  the  Salem  District ' ;   dodecahedral  garnet,  assimi- 

^  Benza,  Madras  Journal  of  Literature  and  Science,  Vol.  IV.,  pages  266,  267. 
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ite  or  cinnamon  stone,  in  the  hornblende  schist  of  the 
Tie**;  and  black  garnet,  and  tremolite  in  the  granitoidal  gneiaa 
of  Fero«r  and  Wurralconda  (Mysore).  Epidote  and  actinolite  are 
found  usually  in  qnartjt  and  felspar  veins.  Hyperathen©  is  ocobt 
mouMy  seen  in  the  hornblende  echiift  of  the  Ceded  Districts. 
Indiimite  occurs  sparingly  with  oonindum,  fibrolite,  and  garnet  in 
tm  and  honiblende  achist  in  the  valley  of  the  Cauvery, 

Earihif  Minrraiis :  Aluminn — Coi^nmlum.  —  Boiirnon  eonaiderod  in- 
dlanito  and  fibrolite  to  be  the  matrix  of  corundum  in  Southern  India; 
^lips  states^  on  what  authority  is  not  mentioned^  that  its 
in  the  Camatic  is  a  coarse-grained  white  marble.  I  have 
always  found  it,  Ixith  in  Mysore  and  Salem,  in  talc,  mica,  or  hum- 
Klcndc  schist,  associated  with  iron  ore,  iisbestus,  and  sometimes  india- 
nite  and  fibrolite.  It  occurs  imbedded  in  the  rock  in  grains  and 
crystals.  Viraliiuodos  and  Sholasigamany  are  its  principal  localities 
in  Ike  valley  of  the  Can  very;  GolosbuIIy  and  Kulkairy  in  Mysore, 
where  it  also  occurs  at  Mundurim*,  near  Seringapatam*  Tippaty, 
Beygoor»  Bannercota»  Baugoopilly,  and  other  places.  It  is  also  said 
to  ho  found  in  the  hyj>ogene  schists  of  Nelloro  and  Guntoor,  The 
spine!  ruby  (dodecabedral  comnduro),  and  sapphire  (the  oorindon 
byalin  of  Haiiy).  are  occasionally  found  with  the  common  corundum 
in  the  Salem  district,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Cauvery,  Emery,  or 
granular  corundum^  is  found  at  Bombardipadu*,  about  twenty-four 
miles  northerly  from  Tripaty  in  North  Arcot,  in  hornblende  rock,  in 
pieces  varying  from  the  si^e  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  ben's  egg,  or  oven 
Ixirger.  Common  conin<lum  is  also  found  where  the  Godavery  escapes 
ihongii  the  Eastern  Gliauts,  east  of  Papconda,  from  the  Nizam's 
torritoriea  to  the  plains  of  Rajahmumiiy  and  the  sea.  Beryl  occurs 
at  i*a«ldioor  in  Coimbatore;  and,  according  to  the  natives,  at  Vani- 
ambadi,  at  the  north  b{u>6  of  the  Nilgherries. 

Fibrolite  occurs  but  rarely  ¥nth  indianito  and  corundum,  as  has 
bren  Wfore  alluded  to,  in  speaking  of  the  last  two  minerals.  Kyanite 
I  found  a<«sociate4l  with  ad^laris^  asbestiform  tremolite,  and  magnetic 
iron  ore,  at  Adipuram ;  in  the  Nellore  district,  in  gneiss:  it  occurs  in 
the  «ame  rtrck  near  Ghanbpett^  in  the  Nizam's  territories;  also  in 
MyiK>ro\  and  in  the  maritime  districts  of  the  Godavery  and  Kistna% 
vitli  irtmolite,  pearl  spar^  bitter  spar^  almandine  and  staurolitc.     The 


*  M«<*grej^r»  Madraa  Quait<^i4y  Medical  JoumaU  July,  1843,  page  S84. 

•  Ciftrke,  Madras  Journal,  JuniiAry,  1830,  page  121. 

•  Havho's  TftM?tA,  page  110,  '  Vo^'sey. 

'  CUrke^  Madnid  Jottrtml  of  Lit«tatun'  unA  Science!  for  Jjumar>,  llW,  [h  120, 

*  JfMphonon,  Aektlc  EosotTchoB^  VoK  XVI IL,  p&ge  \fLK 
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• 
lajBtrineiittdiied  ininemi  ooenn  in  the  hypogene  and  plntonie  toAb 
north  of  Ryacota,   in  the  Banunahal,  associated  with   hornblende^ 
felspar,  and  epidote\ 

Earthy  MineraU:  Magnesia, — Steatite  oocnrs  in.  the  taJcose  schists 
in  the  western  parts  of  Mysore;  as  also  potstone,  in  beds  of  consider- 
able size,  and  yeins,  and  more  or  less  dispersed  over  the  whole  hypo- 
gene  area;  occasionally  associated  with  nephrite. 

Alkalino-Earthy  MineraU:  Potash. — ^Mica  is  found  universally 
diffused.  In  some  parts  of  the  Western  Ghauts,  and  on  the  table 
lands  to  the  east,  this  mineral  and  talc  are  found  in  plates  large 
enough  for  windows,  and  lanterns;  for  which  purpose  they  are  used,  as 
also  for  ornamental  deyices,  and  for  painting  on,  by  the  natives  of 
India.  Chlorite  is  rarely  found  uncombined  with  felspar,  silex,  or 
hornblende.  Nacrite,  or  scaly  talc,  is  here  and  there  met  with.  Adu- 
laria  is  found  in  the  gneiss  at  Adipuram,  in  the  Nellore  district,  and 
other  places. 

Alkalino-Earthy  Minerals:  Soda, — ^Albite,  or  cleavlandite,  occurs 
pretty  abundantly  in  the  gneiss  of  the  Eastern  Ghauts  above  Bezwara, 
north  of  the  Kistna,  at  Paddioor  in  Coimbatore,  and  occasionally 
throughout  the  gneiss  districts  of  Southern  India :  as  also  tourmaline, 
or  schorl,  both  black  and  green. 

AcidiferotLS  Earthy  Minerals:  Alumina  and  Lime, — Sulphate  and 
sub-sulphate  of  alumina  are  occasionally  found  in  thin  incrustations 
and  efflorescences  between  the  layers  of  the  soft  ferruginous  slates  into 
which  the  hornblende  and  mica  schists  pass;  for  instance,  in  the 
Copper  Mountain  range  near  Bellary,  where  I  have  also  observed  cal- 
careous spar  in  nests  in  the  gneiss  and  hornblende  schist.  General 
Cullen  has  found  calcareous  spar  in  the  gneiss  of  Travancore.  This 
mineral  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  hypogene  rocks  of  Southern 
India.  Bitter  spar  is  said  to  occur'  in  the  maritime  districts  of  the 
Kistna  and  Godavery. 

Addiferous  Earthy  Minerals:  Magnesia. — Magnesite,  an  almost 
pure  carbonate  of  magnesia,  occurs  in  beds,  veins,  and  nests  in  the 
hornblende  and  talcose  schists  near  Salem,  associated  with  rocks 
analogous  to  serpentine,  or  chromiferous  ophiolite,  asbestos,  chert,  a 
silicate  of  magnesia,  nephrite,  and  chromate  of  iron :  also  at  Yedi- 
chicolum,  and  other  places  on  the  banks  of  the  Cauvery;  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  Hoonsoor  in  Mysore.  In  geological  situs,  and  age,  the 
magnesite  of  Southern  India  assimilates  the  older  magnesites  of  Styria, 
Moravia,  Baltimore,  and  Turin. 

*  Hayne'8  Tracts,  page  345. 
Maq)her80D,  Asiatic  Researches,  Vol.  XVI XL,  p.  120. 
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MeUUli/rrous  Minerals :  Iron. — Iron  p3rrites,  or  sulphuret  of  iron,  is 

ributcd  «o  amall  proportions  in  the  hypogeue  rocks;  but  the  oxitlee, 
mn^netic  and  hwnmtitic,  exist  in  extraordinary  abundanc<*,  fomi- 

mnseeu  and  large  interst ratified  beds  in  mountain  cha-ins.  In 
.  gneiss  these  ores  frequently  replace  hornblende  and  mica;  alternating 
with  rjUJfcrt2  in  regular  layt^rs.  Magnetic  iron  ore  with  polarity  ia 
IbuDtl  ai  Fakanandoo,  in  the  BaJem  district,  in  beautiful  octohedral 
er^TBtaU,  It  occurs  in  the  massive  state  on  the  Baba  Booden  hilL#  in 
MyM>re,  those  of  Kittoor  and  Darwar  in  the  Southern  Mahratta 
eamtry ;  in  large  miLsses  among  the  hills  of  Sondoor  near  Hospett,  and 
in  many  other  localities. 

Micaceoas  and  s]>ecQJar  iron  ore  are  less  common.  A  dark  mag- 
netic iron  sand  is  usually  found,  in  the  beds  of  streams  having  their 
origin  among  hypogene  rocks,  associated  with  gold  dust ',  and  some^ 
tiniis  with  menaccanite. 

Titanium, — Iron  ore  slightly  titaniferoug  ia  found  over  the  whole 
hypogene  area,  Menaccanite  I  found  among  the  iron  sand,  and  gold 
do^t  in  the  best  of  the  Doni  rivulet  among  the  Kupputgode  hllls^  and 
in  some  of  the  rivulets  of  the  Ceded  Districts. 

Mangan€H. — The  black  oxide  of  manganese,  associated  with  iron 
orp,  is  found  in  considerable  quantities  among  the  Kupputgode  hills, 
aad  more  sparingly  in  those  of  the  Ceded  Bi^ricts,  Mysore,  and  the 
NiJghenies. 

Chrtmte. — Cliromate  of  iron  occurs  associated  with  the  magnesite  of 
Sftlftm,  aud  prubably  exists  in  other  magnesite  localities. 

Copper, — Ores  of  copper,  principally  the  green  carbonate  and  sul- 
eif  occur  in  strings,  nests,  nodules,  and  short  broken  veins  in  the 
mica,  and  hornblende  schists  of  the  Nellore  and  Guntoor  dis- 
Ifiola.  The  carbonate  is  also  found  among  the  Kupputgode  hills,  in 
tiio  Copper  Mountain  near  fieltary;  and  in  various  localities  in  the 
Ea£tem  Oliauts.  The  rarity  of  a  regularly  continuous  lode  of  ore  in 
the  rocks  of  India  is  a  remarkable  peculiarity,  and  has  hitherto  dis- 
fN^uinged  the  exertions  of  miners*  However,  our  knowledge  is  confined 
to  reins  neajr  the  surffxce :  and  I  do  not  consider  that  up  to  the  present 

It  trial  has  Iwen  made  of  their  mineml  resources, 

SUvrr. — Ores  of  silver  are  sjiiil  to  occur  iu  Madura,  and  also  in 
My»ofe*.  I  found  a  single  fragment  of  the  grey  ctarbonale  in  the 
auriferous  sands  of  the  l>oni  rivulet  in  the  Kupputgode  hills.  The 
rcNiks  in  all  these  localities  are  by|>ogeno  and  pi u tonic.  In  the  Doni 
fiviikt  the  sand  contained  magnetic  irou  sand^  menaccanite,  carbonate 
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of  copper,  and  a  grain  or  two  of  a  white  metal,  solable  only  in  nitro- 
muriatic  acid, — ^probably  platinnm.  Two  bits  of  metallic  silver  and 
copper  were  also  found  in  the  sand  here,  which  from  not  being  in  sUu^ 
and  the  possibility  of  their  being  adventitious,  cannot  be  safely 
pronounced  as  native. 

Antwumy, — This  mineral  is  siud  by  Dr.  Clarke  *  to  occur  in  the 
Baba  Booden  hills  of  Mysore.  What  is  generally  sold  as  surmeh,  or 
antimony,  in  the  bazaars  of  Southern  India,  and  used  largely  as  a 
oollyrium  by  the  natives  to  improve  the  brilliancy  of  the  eye,  I  have 
fund  to  be  a  micaceous  iron  ore.  Gkdena,  or  sulphuret  of  lead,  is  said 
to  be  also  substituted. 

Combustible  Minerals :  Graphite, — Graphite  I  found  in  thin  shales 
in  the  gneiss  of  the  south-west  part  of  the  Nizam's  dominions  at 
Nundapur. 

Many  minerals  common  in  the  hypogene  series  of  Europe  have  not 
yet  been  noticed  in  this  class  of  rocks  in  Southern  India;  such  as 
fluor  spar,  barytes,  strontianite,  apatite,  chiastolite,  pyenite,  anda- 
lusite,  antomolite,  and  a  number  of  other  minerals  less  frequent. 

Zircon  is  said  to  occur  in  the  alluvium  at  Ellora,  and  cats'-eye  in 
that  of  the  Kistna,  and  of  the  rivers  in  Malabar;  and  umber  in  the 
Nilgherries.  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  labours  of  future  mineralogists 
will  add  greatly  to  this  list  of  minerals  associated  with  the  hypogene 
formation  of  Southern  India. 

In  concluding  this  summary  of  the  metamorphic  rocks  of  Southern 
India,  I  cannot  refrain  from  remarking  how  forcibly  they  recall  to 
mind  the  remark  of  the  illustrious  Humboldt,  who,  in  concluding  his 
survey  of  the  plutonic  and  hypogene  series  of  South  America,  says : 
"When  we  pass  to  another  hemisphere,  we  see  new  forms  of  animals 
and  plants,  and  even  new  constellations  in  the  heavens;  but  in  the 
rocks  we  still  recognise  our  old  acquaintances ;  the  same  granite,  the 
same  gneiss,  the  same  micaceous  schist,  quartz  rocks,  &c.'* 


PART  II. 
Diamond  Sandstone,  and  Limestone. 

Resting  immediately  on  the  h3rpogene  and  plutonic  rocks  are  found 
beds  of  limestone,  sandstone,  and  sandstone-conglomerate  (the  latter 
often   imbedding  diamonds) — argillaceous,  arenaceous,   and  siliceous 

1  Clarke,    Madras  Journal  of  Literature  and   Science  for  January,  1839, 
p.  120. 
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rlttcli,  from  their  being  usually  associated,  sometimes  alter- 
IjiTand   their   frequent  conformabilitj  of   strata,    it    has  beea 
thmight  convenient,  tttitil  the  discovoiy   of  distingui^hiiig  foseilB,  to 

,',  -    ^  ,.  I,,    ,\ 

O  '   and  position. — Next  to  the  hjpogenc  schlstBil 

jufii  de«cribed^  and  the  asfioeiated  plutonio  rocks,  these  limestone  and 
ndstone  bedi*  occupy,  ijerhaps,  the  greater  portion  of  oar  area  north 
tit  a  lino  drawn  from  Put i eat  to  Mangalore  on  the  south,  and  the 
southern  edge  of  the  great  overlying  trap  formation  on  the  north. 
la  tiie  doutJi  of  India,  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  Saiem  Break,  tl»ey 
bttTo  not  hitherto  been  eeeu ;  and,  what  is  remarkable,  they  api»ear 
Jttiost  wholly  confined  to  the  elevated  table  lands,  and  to  the  Eastern 
vhjiuts,  wliich  tliey  cap  at  intervals  from  Naggery  to  beyond  the 
northern  limit  into  Cattack.  Below  the  escarpment  of  the  Western 
rhauta  the  sandstone  has  only  been  obiserved  at  Atchera^  on  the 
lalabar  coast. 

Dipping  at  a  considerable  angle  to  the  north-westv,  the  limestonu 
not  hitherto  been  ^een  either  on  the  maritime  plains  below  the 
Ohaats,  or  in  those  of  the  Wotitcru  Ghauts.  On  the  table- 
theae  works  are  most  frequently  observed,  exposed  in  the 
rieinity  of  the  great  drainage  lines  of  the  country — for  instance,  those 
of  the  Godavery^  Bhima,  Kigtna  and  Gutpurba,  Malpurba,  and  Pen- 
ftjittr.  They  occur  in  irregularly-shaped  patches,  separated  usually  by 
broad  and  apparently  denuded  zones  of  the  subjacent  hypogeno  and 
pi  atonic  rocks. 

Pkjfaical  aspect . — The  tracts  occupied  hy  the  limestone  and  satid- 
tUme  beds  present  a  diversified  aspect,  sometimes  flat  and  monotonous, 
and  at  others,  near  lines  of  plntonic  disturbance,  bare,  rugged,  and 
pietoresque.  The  limestone  in  some  situations  has  evidently  been 
deDaded  of  the  nanally  superjacent  sandstone,  dislocated,  and  elevated 
aeverii]  hundreds  of  feet  above  the  general  level  of  the  surrounding 
eonutry  in  regular  ranges,  and  often  in  higlily- inclined  strata,  as 
in  the  tract  between  Ban aganp illy  and  Gooty.  Caps  of  sandstone, 
though  in  such  cases  often  wanting,  are  sometimes  seen  still  covering 
the  limestone  peaks.  The  outline  of  these  limestone  ranges  usually 
presents  long,  flattish' topped  ridges,  whose  sides  and  summits  are  not 
[Ur  '  tly  covercfl  with  detached  angular  blocks  of  the  rock,  with  a 

itljere<l»  and  scabrous  exterior,  resemblio^^  that  of  the  moun- 
tain limes toneer  of  Europe. 

Tli«  Jiaadstone,  where  undisturbed  by  plutonif-  intrutiion,  occurs  in 
'  Hyeoilllioa,  Gcolo^ncal   Traitsjictinns,   Vol.  V, ,    fi;i Tt?  .-iriT,    Second   Scries 
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low,  flat,  wall-like  ^nges,  rising  at  an  almost  similar  lerel,  rarely 
exceeding  500  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  surrounding  country,  sup* 
porting  table  lands  of  some  extent,  and  evidently  once  continuous. 
It  is  often  intersected  by  deep  fissures,  extending  from  the  summit  of 
the  rocks  down  to  the  base.  These  sometimes  run  through  and 
divide  entire  hilly  chains,  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  their  course, 
and  not  unfrequently  afford  outlets  to  the  streams  that  cross  the 
Peninsula  from  west  to  east  on  their  passage  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 
The  direction  of  the  fissures  is  sometimes  zig-zag,  as  in  the  remarkable 
gap  of  Ganjicotta  on  the  table  land  of  the  Ceded  Districts,  through 
which  the  Pennaur  flows,  washing  the  bases  of  the  precipitous  and 
picturesque  cliffs  that  form  its  sides.  In  some  instances  these  great 
cracks  in  the  sandstone  have  been  widened  and  altered  by  the  force  of 
the  streams  that  find  a  vent  through  them. 

When  disturbed  by  plutonie  force,  the  sandstone  exhibits  a  striking 
contrast  in  its  outline  to  the  tame  horizontal  aspect  it  assumes  at 
distance  from  the  axes  of  disturbance.  It  rises  in  bold  relief  against 
the  sky  in  loffey  rugged  cross,  or  hog-backed  and  crested  hills,  with 
piecipitoas  mural  ridges,  which,  rarely  running  at  the  same  level  for 
any  distance,  are  interrupted  by  portions  of  the  same  ridge  thrown  up 
at  various  angles  with  the  horizon  in  steep  and  often  inaccessible  cliffs. 
These  features  are  more  strikingly  seen  in  the  ranges  east  of  Gooty, 
on  the  edge  of  the  granitic  rocks,  and  in  the  Eastern  Ghauts  in  the 
vicinity  of  Naggery,  Udigherry,  and  in  some  parts  of  Goomsur. 
When  it  crests  the  hypogene  rocks,  the  lower  part  of  the  elevation  is 
often  composed  of  the  latter  to  the  height  of  about  200  to  400  feet, 
the  slope  of  which  has  usually  an  inclination  of  from  15°  to  20°, 
while  that  of  the  cap  of  sandstone  presents  a  steep  or  precipitous 
declivity  varying  from  45°  to  90°,  giving  a  decided  character  to 
the  aspect  and  configuration  of  the  mountains  and  ranges  thus 
formed. 

The  hills  of  arenaceous  schists  are  to  be  recognised  from  the  more 
massive  sandstones  by  their  undulating,  round-backed  summits,  and 
their  buttressed  and  dimpled  flanks ;  while  those  of  the  softer  slates 
and  shales  affect  the  mammiform  outline. 

Both  limestone  and  sandstone  beds  there  is  little  doubt  were  for- 
merly of  greater  extent  than  now,  and  owe  much  of  their  present 
discontinuity  and  scattered  positions  to  the  agency  of  plutonie  dis- 
turbance, and  subsequent  denudation.  The  tracts  of  country  inter- 
vening between  their  areas  are  usually  occupied  by  granitic  and 
hypogene  rocks.  The  superincumbent  beds,  broken  up  by  the  granite 
rising  to  the  surface,  have  been  more  easily  carried  away  by  aqueous 
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lit*.  ifiMi  in  QiKlitftiu-biMi  situationii,  where  we  fiiid  thcif  continuity 

Wur-  To  TKliiiit  this,  it  wiU  be  necessary  to  adopt  the  theory  of 
the  f^r^Bil/es  risuig  abo%^e  the  Hiirfaee  in  a  solitj,  or  a  nearly  solidi  state* 
It  10  a  factf  that  tD  granitic  tracts  tbo  denudation  hm  been  most 
complete. 

I  diflll  now  proceed  to  notice^  in  dctJiib  the  extent,  &c,,  of  the 
vanoufi  detached  portionfl,  or  patches,  of  the  limestone  and  sandstone 
ftmta^ 

Cuddapah  Beds, — The  Cnddapab  beds  appear  to  be  the  most  ex- 
iire,  cx?cupying  an   area  of  about  0000  square  miles^   comprised 

reen  the  13th  and  the  17  th  degrees  of  north  latitude.  They 
**xtcnd  east  and  west  from  the  Eastern  Ghauts  over  the  table  land  of 
the  Ceded  Districts,  to  the  village  of  Yaripilly,  about  nine  niile^  east 
of  the  fortrc?«s  of  Gooty,  and  to  Peddapa.  On  the  north  they  stretch 
the    left   bank  of  the   Kistna,    near  Waripilly,   covering    the 

ern  and  central  portions  of  the  Eastern  Ghauts  to  Naggery,  the 
i4jacent  tablo  lands  of  Ciiddapah,  Knmool,  Tripetty,  and  part  of 
Kfirth  Arcot,  to  the  north  frontier  of  Mysore,  near  Rayachooty.  It 
n^etn  the  hypogene  and  plu tonic  rocks  at  Hyderabad  near  Myapoor, 

illage   on  the   left   bank   of    the   Kistn%   about   nineteen    miles 

berly  from  the  city  of  KurnooL 

Gmlavery  Bvd^. — A  number  of  small  outlying  patches  stud  tbo 
plains  between  the  Ki.stna  ami  the  Gmlavery;  and  the  sandstone  is 
«eeD  at  intervals  capping  the  Eastern  Ghauts^  and  forming  low  ranges 
stretching  into  Cuttack  beyond  our  limits..  Near  the  diamond 
mines  of  Condapilly,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  KLstna,  it  appears  to 
touch  the  Cuddapah  beds,  which  are  seen  in  the  channel  of  the  Kistna 
at  Amniwati.  Further  inland,  on  the  north-east  extremity  of  tlie 
tract  under  description,  another  patch  extends  in  a  South-eastern 
direction  on  the  banks  of  the  Godavery.  commencing  to  the  north- 
of  its  confluence  with  the  Banigunga,  and  traceable  to  the  hot 
iprtugs  of  Budrachelum,  on  the  eouth-oast  K  Others  occur  at  intervals 
r»n  tlie  banks  of  the  Godavery  at  various  distances  to  the  alluvial 
plains  of  Ptajahmundry  near  its  embouchure. 

South  MaAratta  Country  Beds, — Separated  by  a  zone  of  outcrop- 
ping Hypogene  and  plutonic  rocks,  about  a  degree  and  half  in  breadth, 
from  the  Cuddapah  beds,  and  immediately  to  the  westward  of  them, 
lie  those  of  the  South  Mahratta  country,  extending  north  and  south 
from  the  vieintty  ol  Chimlugki,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Kistna 
|Uid  tlio  Goipurba,  to  Gujunderghur  on  the  south,  and  from  Mooiigul 

*  BUlQDiiuami,  Gcolngical   Tianaactions,    Vol  V.,  Second   Seriee,  Purt   IN. 
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on  the  east,  to  the  subordinate  chains  of  the  Western  Ghauts  at 
Gokauk,  and  thence  stretching  down  southerly  towards  Belgaum. 
The  hill-forts  of  Pedda  and  Chich  Nuigoond^  and  of  Nowlgoond, 
stand  on  outliers  a  little  below  the  southern  limit  of  this  patch.  The 
course  of  the  Gutpurba  forms  an  irregular  boundary  to  the  north,  with 
the  great  overlying  trap  of  the  Dekhan. 

Hydrabad  Beds, — Smaller  isolated  patches  are  observed  in  the 
Southern  Mahratta  country,  between  it  and  Hydrabad,  viz.,  at  Mu- 
dibhal,  and  Talicota,  on  the  banks  of  the  Bhima,  between  the  city  of 
Gulberga  and  Firozabad;  and  also  in  the  vicinity  of  Digaye,  between 
Muktul  and  Gulberga. 

The  sandstone  again  >  crops  out  in  the  Hydrabad  country  near 
Saraptir,  between  Hunnumkoondah  and  Pakkal,  to  which  it  continues 
penetrated  by  granite. 

Beds  of  limestone  occur  at  Kotah,  about  ten  miles  up  the  Pun- 
deetah  river  above  its  confluence  with  the  Godavery. 

Identity. — The  identity  of  these  scattered  beds  is  proved  by  Uieir 
relative  geological  position  with  respect  to  other  rocks,  their  imbedded 
pebbles,  and  striking  minendogical  resemblance. 

Order  of  Stratification. — The  limestone  occupies,  with  few  excep- 
tions, the  lowest  position  in  the  sections  afforded  by  the  great  lines  of 
drainage  of  these  tracts,  and  in  places  where  the  superincumbent 
strata  have  been  stripped  off. 

Next  in  order  of  superposition  come  calcareous  shales,  mingled  with 
much  argillaceous  matter,  then  argillaceous  shales  and  slates,  sand- 
stone, siliceous  and  arenaceous  schists,  quartz  rock  and  sandstone 
conglomerates. 

In  one  or  two  situations  I  have  observed  the  limestone,  where  ele- 
vated into  chains  of  hills,  alternating  with  sandstone;  for  instance, 
between  Banaganpilly  and  Pycut  Puspoolah;  and  near  Ryelcherroo 
in  the  Cuddapah  tract ;  and  also  a  little  south  of  KuUadghi  in  the 
Southern  Mahratta  tract. 

Direction  and  Dip. — The  direction  of  these  beds  usually  conforms 
to  that  of  the  hypogene  schists  on  which  they  rest.  They  have,  with 
the  latter,  been  broken  through,  penetrated,  tilted  up,  and  altered  by 
plutonic  rocks.  The  disturbance  is  most  apparent  on  the  edges  of  the 
beds.  At  a  distance  from  the  lines,  or  foci  of  plutonic  action,  the  beds 
are  found  but  slightly  inclined,  and  their  dip  following  the  easterly 
and  southerly  iuclination  of  the  great  table  lands.  The  Cuddapah 
strata  have  been  raised  at  their  eastern  limits  by  the  elevation  of  the^ 

^  Dr.  Walker,  Joumal  of  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  1841,  No.  30,  p.  471. 
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•ni  Ghauta  with  tUe  subjacent  bypogetie  scbifit«,  to  the  average  J 
»l«va4toti  of  about  2000J  feet  above  the  6m*B  level ;  dipping   aboalj 
4^  wtaterly.     They  have  been  similarlj   lifted  by  platoaic   rockf  I 
mi  their  westeni  edge,  between   Ryelt-herroci   and   Gooty,  where   thoi] 
•Up   iji  42'^  easterly,     Inteniiediate  between  these  axes  of  elevation' 
Iho  Httuta    are  but   little   iacLineil     In   the   tongoe   of   land  aepar 
aUlDg  the  Tootnbuddra  from  the  Kii^tna^   the  dip  of  the  Umeetone  • 
to  con/onn  to  the  undulations  of  the  plain  \  and  is  iu  some  ■ 
toaniniiform  elevationiJ,  ijui^quiiversaL     On  the  south  bank  of  the  Gut- 
'ftarba*  near  its  oonfluenee  with  the  Ki^tna,  large  maasee  of  the  light 
Uaiab-gney  Liinestone  have  been  thrown  on  their  edges,  and  the  strata 
aelif)f)tl  at  varioa^  atngles   to  tho  horizon.     At   Kumool,  the  ditch  of  J 
be  fort  affords  a  bejiutiful  section,   illustrating  the  little  extent  to  1 
which  distarbanoe  ia  Bometimed  carried  by  plutonic  forces.     The  beda 
of  limestone  in  the  vicinity  have  but  a  very  dight  dip,  which  in  the 
Abort  space  of  500  yardj^,  paaee^  into  highly  inclined,  waving,  eorved, 
Bftical,  and  anticlinal^  having  been  broken  through  by  a  wedge  of 
|iogiiQe  rock  (hornblende  echiet)  resting  on  granite. 
Dip  of  the  SafujUtmie  Beds. — The  dip  of  the  sandstone  when  resting 
the  limestone  Is  usually  not  so  great  aa  that  of  the  latter,  orj  in 
rordfl,  unconformable.     It  nmy  be  hence  inferred  that  an  interval 
mok   place  between   th^  deposition  of  the  limefitone  and  sandstone 
iita«  during  which  the  former  were  dti^turbed  and  again  tiltod  up 
fcer  the  deposition  of  tho  latter.     To  strengthen  thi»  tjupposition  of 
two  epooha  of  gt^ologicul  digturbance,  it  may  be  added  that  pebbles  of 
and  jasper,  evidently  derived  from  veins  in  the  limestone,  are 
fiieiitly  found    in   the   sandstone   conglomerates.      The   sandatone 
«43iiiotimefi  rests  horiKontally  on  the  granite  and  hy|>()geue  schists ;  but 
1  general  St  conforms  almost  to  the  dip  of  the  latter,  as  seen  iu  many 
in  the'^ Eastern  Ghaut6»  north  of  the  Kistua,  and  in  Goomsur, 
rhen*  tlit*  dip  is  "renerally  between  60^  and  80^,  and  inclined  to  every 
Dtiii  of  the  compass. 
^Cteavage  and  Join(^,^^omta  and   planes  of  cleavage  are  often 
'       "       '1  in  the  structure  of  the  more  schisto^  and  laminar 
fjtr  .joeetone  and  sandstone   rocks.     At  NiindaJoor,  in 

eJie   Cuddapoh    diiilncL,   where    the    strata  have  an  easterly  dip  of 
%  the  cleavage  planes  formed  an  angle  of  40°  with  those  of  depo- 
Ipliion^  dipping  in    an    aimoet   similar  direction,   and  preserving   far 
aier  rcgnlarity  and  uuiforniity  of  dip  even  over  extensive  tracts. 
lilies  of  deposition  are  here  distinctly  marked  by  alternate  parallel 
bi  mad  dark-coloured  banda.     The  jointe  are  at  right  angles,  or 
"nearly  so,  with  tim  planes  of  stratification,  and  often  filled  or  lined 
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'With  oalcareons  inomsliiitioiifi.  Near  Kvlhid|(li],  ^be  eaksreoiii  A^ 
tuBOciated  with  the  limestone  sometimes  possess  a  true  transverse 
cleavage^  dividing  the  rock  into  rhomboids  capable  of  indefinite  sub- 
division into  similar  forms,  at  angles  of  from  80°  to  40°  with  the 
direction  of  the  strata.  The  joints  here  intersect  the  cleavage  at 
right  angles.  The  true  surfiB^ses  of  deposition  may  be  usually  dis^ 
tinguished  from  the  smooth  rectilinear  planes  of  cleavage,  by  their 
peculiar  dimpled  aspect.  This  characteristic  is,  however,  often  more 
or  less  obscure. 

Ripple  Marks, — On  the  exposed  surfaces  of  the  sandstone  cliffs 
«outh  of  Cuddapah,  at  Ganjicotta  in  the  Ceded  Districts,  Gokauk 
in  the  Southern  Mahratta  country,  among  the  ranges  between  the 
Kistna  and  Bagulcota,  and  various  other  localities,  I  have  observed 
distinct  ripple  marks.  Their  longitudinal  axes,  though  extremely 
various,  have  on  the  large  scale  a  tendency  to  an  E.N.E.  direction, 
showing  that  the  current  which  caused  them  flowed  generally  in  a 
W.N.W.  or  in  an  E.S.E.  direction.  The  marks  are  not  confined  to 
strips  or  zones  of  the  sandstones,  like  those  of  ancient  beaches,  but 
extend  in  every  direction  over  considerable  spaces,  resembling  those  on 
sand  constantly  under  water. 

Fismrefand  Caves, — I  have  already  alluded  to  the  fissures  which 
often  cleave  the  sandstone  masses  from  summit  to  base.  These  when 
numerous  and  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  impart  a  tesselated 
appearance  to  the  surfaces  of  the  flat-topped  hills.  The  pebbled  sur- 
faces of  the  comglomerates  thus  divided  are  often  remarkably  level, 
and  reminded  me  of  the  artificial  pebbled  floors  found  among  many 
of  the  Roman  ruins  in  Italy.  In  other  situations  the  fissured  sur- 
faces resembled  those  produced  by  contraction  in  drying,  in  the 
mud  of  a  tank  or  river,  or  in  the  Hegur,  or  black  cotton  soil.  In  the 
sandstone  their  origin  may  have  been  similar,  during  the  consolidation 
of  the  rock  by  plutonic  heat.  Vertical  fissures  are  also  seen  in  the 
limestone,  though  by  no  means  to  the  same  extent :  they  vary  from  a 
few  lines  in  width  to  many  yards.  Caverns,  so  common  in  the  lime- 
stone formation  of  Europe,  are  rarely  seen :  a  few  occur  in  the  Cud- 
dapah beds;  some  of  which,  as  well  as  the  fissures,  I  have  searched  in 
vain  for  organic  remains.  They  usually  contain  incrustations  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  stalactite,  kankar,  detritus,  and  angular  debris  of 
the  rocks  forming  their  sides.  Both  caverns  and  fissures  are  fre- 
quently the  outlets  of  springs.  The  sides  of  the  vaults,  though 
often  smooth,  do  not  exhibit  the  polished  or  grooved  surfaces  of 
attrition ;  nor  can  we  expect  to  find  such  in  tracts  where  the  strata 
mre  nndisturbed. 
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PnjuUel  ftirrowg  and  grooves,  apparently  caased  by  the  action  of 
pel>l»le8  moved  along  by  water,  arc  occ-asionally  observed  on  the  sui^ 
fiMe:  particularly  on  the  summit  of  i^onie  limestone  clifis  between 
Bmaganpilly  and  Peapilly,  in  the  Ceded  Districts.  Hock  basins  above 
thm  praaent  drainage  level  of  the  country  are  rare. 


PART   III. 


Diamond  Sandstone*  and  Limestone. 

fie  Character  of  the  Limestone. — Tho  limestone  passes  from  a 
lue,  or  nearly  black  rock  with  a  smooth,  but  somewhat  earthy, 
^Behoickl  fracture,  into  one  of  a  more  compact  texture  and  of  a  light 
r,  or  cream  coloar,  adapted  for  lithograiikic  purp<»scs :  for  instance, 
mmo  of  the  varieties  near  Bagnlcota,  and  Talicota  in  tho  Southern 
Mtthmtta  country ;  near  Kurnool  and  Ryelcherroo  in  the  Ceded  Di^ 
iricta ;  and  Datch(»pilly  in  the  Nizam's  territories.  The  specimens  of 
ihe^  lithographic  limestones  that  have  been  subjected  to  actual  expe- 
arnt,  though  found  occasionally  to  answer,  have  proved  inferior  to 
Ifcode  of  Germany]  being  often  peuetrated  by  minute  threads  of  silex,  or 
ealc  spar,  and  not  of  a  sufficiently  homogeneous  texture.  It  must  be 
femarkcd,  at  the  same  time,  that  these  localities  have  not  been  explored 
nod  quarried  with  adequate  care  or  labour  for  better  specimens,  which, 
it  is  probable,  the  lower  beds  may  yield.  In  structure  the  limestone 
iji  both  thick-bedded,  and  laminar ;  in  colour  it  is  generally  of  a  light 
bluish  grey,  though,  sometimes^  as  just  observed,  nearly  black,  pass- 
into  a  variety  of  beautiful  and  lively  shades  of  green,  yellow, 
ak,  and  white ;  sometimes  irregularly  disposed^  but  more  frefjuently 
ia  alternating  bands^  coinciding  with  the  lines  of  stratification.  The 
groen  varieties  are  often  spotted  with  a  darker  green,  or  bluish  blacky 
MBmilating  in  colour  some  varieties  of  serpentine.  This  latter  mineral 
soTiir times  occurs  in  thin  strings  and  nodules  in  the  limestone,  an<l 
eridenily  imparts  to  it  much  of  its  colouring  matter.  These  nodules- 
ni  the  vicinity  of  Kurnool  and  Ryelcherroo,  are  usually  of  a  light  or 
ftkio  green  colour,  translucent  and  sectile;  streak  nearly  white, 
efore  the  blowpipe  they  become  opaqne,  redden  slightly,  and  fuse 
partially  on  their  edges  into  a  white  enamel.  The  variety  of  lime- 
one  imlifdding  them  is  often  muguesian*  and  contains  a^ibeetus; 
JUiongh  the  general  character  of  the  l»eds  is  siliceous  and  argillaceous, 
b  evident  from  the   following  analysis  of  an  average  specimen 
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of  thfi  Caddapah  dark  blue  limestone  made  for  me  by  mj  friend 
Mr.  Macleod,  Inspector-General  of  Hospitals,  Madras. 
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The  chief  object  of  this  analysis  was  to  ascertain  the  origin  of  the 
dark  colour  of  this  limestone;  since,  from  its  whitening  before  the 
blowpipe,  I  had  long  thought  it  could  not  be  ajscribable  to  protoxide 
of  iron:  the  analysis  has  proved  the  truth  of  the  conjecture. 
Mr.  Macleod  is  of  opinion  that  it  owes  its  colour  to  volatile  matter; 
"extractive."  The  limestone,  in  the  vicinity  of  basaltic,  plutonic,  and 
hypogene  rocks,  is  usually  siliceous,  and  presents  veins  of  chert,  red 
and  brown  jasper;  sometimes  intermingled  with  films  and  nests  of  a 
mammillary  chert,  resembling  calcedony;  and  calc  spar,  as  in  the 
vicinity  of  Kumool,  and  Yaripilly  eajst  of  Gooty.  The  cherts  are 
usually  of  a  greyish  white,  translucent,  and  sometimes  of  a  faint 
roseate  hue ;  while  others  resemble  carnelian  both  in  colour  and  tex- 
ture. In  veins  and  layers,  it  splits  by  microscopic  fissures  into  paral- 
lelopipedal  fragments.  The  red  jaspers  are  often  striped  like  the  lime- 
stone with  red  and  green.  The  limestone  frequently  graduates  insen- 
sibly into  these  cherts  and  jaspers.  A  soft  reddish  and  purplish 
laminar  variety  of  the  limestone  prevails  in  the  western  parts  of 
Kumool  and  Cuddapah ;  and  more  or  less  in  all  the  localities  where 
this  formation  extends,  passing  by  insensible  gradations  into  the  ordi- 
nary blue  limestone  of  the  country.  The  transition,  however,  is  some- 
times so  abrupt,  as  almost  to  excite  the  idea  of  their  being  a  distinct 
formation:  but  ajs  yet,  this  conclusion  cannot  be  arrived  at  in  the 
absence  of  organic  evidence.  These  red  slaty  and  shaly  beds  are 
frequently  interlaminated  with  thin  light  green  chloritic  flakes,  which 
are  also  seen  in  the  white  marbly  varieties  of  the  limestones  of  Ba- 
gulcota  in  the  Southern  Mahratta  country.  In  the  dark  varieties 
thin  argillaceous  lamellsB  occur;  which,  in  decomposition,  turn  of  a 
light  brown  hue  and  become  distinctly  visible,  alternating  with  the 
dark  blue  limestone. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Bagulcota,  Kulladghi,  and  Kumool,  the  lime- 
stone acquires  so  crystalline  a  stmcture  as  to  resemble  the  finer  mar- 
bles. At  Talicota,  beautiful  dendritic  appearances  occur  inscribed  on 
the  successive  surfaces  of  the  laminaa,  like  characters  on  the  leaves  of 
a  book,  with  features  so  strongly  resembling  those  of  vegetation  as 
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to  indut%}  Dr.  Wight  tbo  botanist  to  believe  they  were  organiOf  though 
prubmbly  the  result  of  mdtttllic  infiltration. 

Tht*  foUowiug  is  tho  note  he  sent  me  on  the  stibjei^t;  and,  if  theeo 
a|»f)omuuoe.s  l>c  really  nothing  more  thun  the  result  of  metallic  iufil- 
tr&Liou,  it  will  serve,  at  leaat,  to  show  how  closely  tbey  eometimes 
mitnic  the  productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 

"The  arborescent  appearance  in  the  slate  I  think  an  organic 
retnatn.  At  lea^t,  I  find,  when  under  a  high  magnifying  power,  that 
tlus  black  lines  can,  with  the  point  of  a  needle,  be  picked  off  without 
toQching  the  stone,  as  if  the  carbonaceous  matter  of  the  plant  was  still 
Jiiere.  I  feel  uncertain^  however,  whether  to  call  the  orirrmnl  a  mou 
imfucut,  but  think  the  latter." 

At  Cbilluine^or,  in  the  Ceded  Districts,  the  limeytune  ta  associated 
with  a  greyish  breccia,  having  a  coarse  granular  and  crystAlline  atruc* 
ture^  re«sembling  that  of  granite,  and  imbedding  small  angular  frag- 
mmtxts  of  siliceous  alate,  and  iron  pyrites.  The  line  of  junction  with 
tJue  ordinary  blue  limestone  could  not  bo  traeed  owing  to  the  thickness 
of  tho  ituperincumlx^nt  soil. 

There  are  algo  some  LkhIs  of  a  curious  rock  in  the  Southern  Mah- 
t%iiA  country  south  of  Darwar,  which »  from  their  insulated  position, 
eifromaeribed  limits^  and  petrologieal  character  it  would  be  premature 
to  give  a  permanent  place  to  in  the  formation  under  de^scription* 
Tbews  beds  constitute  a  hill  near  the  village  of  Hurti  with  a  mammi- 
form shape,  having  iU  surface  covered  with  detached,  angular,  and 
nigged  masses  of  a  similar  rock^  which  appears  to  have  been  subjected 
lo  the  action  of  violent  disruptive  forces.  It  is  of  a  mn^^ive  character, 
fsnly  laminar,  veined  with  a  white  opaque  quartz,  and  imbeds  crys- 
laJa  of  iron  pyrites.  It  is  composed  of  minute  angular  fragments  of 
m  dark  glistening  quartz,  and  crystals  uf  2>ale  tlesh-coloured  felspar, 
fttntcfited  together  by  a  greenish,  granular,  subcrystalltne  paste, 
composed  chiefly  of  carbonate  of  lime.  It  is  very  likely  to  be  mis- 
UltieD,  from  the  colour,  hardness,  and  granular  texture,  for  a  variety 
q£  Biatsive  sitioeous,  chlorite  rock;  and^  in  some  varieties,  resembles 
dii&Ujige  and  serpentine;  but  on  the  application  of  a  lens,  and»  indeed, 
by  the  naked  eye,  its  true  aggregate  character  may  be  distinctly 
feoogniiied.  The  application  of  dilute  nitric  acid  to  the  rock  in 
«iibttan43e  excites  but  a  feeble  e iTe rvescenc^ ;  but  from  the  powder, 
tilt  oxlrication  of  cJirbonic  acid  gas  iH  abundantly  evident.  Some 
fanelies  of  a  dull  green  hue,  are  traversed  with  reddish  brown 
fUtnaiilioiM.  Before  the  blowpipe,  per  sr^  it  phosphorofetces  i^lightly, 
m4  exhibits  on  the  edges  points  of  black  shining  enameL  The  com- 
pact r«netiee  are  sui»ccptible  of  a  high  polish,  and  ore  used  as  an 
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,_,,_,rYt'1-. 'UX|>  itit  vUdi  often  retains  the  pyrites  bespangling 
■^Jt  -i_>u^->>t.  ^fNt^  A^  «ooth  surface.  The  minnte  scales  of  mica, 
I,  ^nuiitwii  Mifr,  and  dark  coloured  quartz,  together  with 
4iil.^|fMMi  Wm  of  the  rock,  indicate  its  detrital  origin  from 
;  uni  «yontio  schists  with  which  it  is  associated.  No 
jurif  showing  the  dip  of  its  beds.  The  crystals  of 
VM  wwflfcrrinf  so  rapidly  as  the  embedding  limestone,  fre- 
,i«lKMth'^j<Mi»Ji  4«t  from  its  surface.  This  is  the  case  with  the  veins  of 
^dgf^^nnd^^Mt  in  the  ordinary  limestone  of  Cuddapah,  the  Southern 
^l^^liHg  ^uMitiy,  &e.y  exhibiting  curious  reticulations  in  relief  on 

^ffMOtd  Minerals. — The  most  prominent  mineral  characteristic 
4kf  ^  Imeetone  is  the  iron  pyrites,  abounding  in  nests  and  cubic 
^Mvcak;  tf^  which,  on  atmospheric  exposure,  particularly  where 
:^ii^Mt  10  moisture,  acquire  a  liver-brown  hue.  Nests  and  strings 
^  a  poor  hsmatitic  iron  ore  are  also  pretty  generally  distributed ; 
^  fenner  more  particularly  in  the  dark  blue  and  green  varieties; 
die  latter  is  sometimes  seen  filling  a  succession  of  small  spheroidal 
nad  tabular  cavities  in  the  substance  of  the  rocks,  which  are  not 
(^frequently  empty;  and  have  possibly  originated  in  bubbles  of 
iaeloeed  air,  or  gaseous  extrication,  while  the  rock  was  yet  in  the  state 
of  a  soft  mud. 

Galena  is  found  in  the  limestone  near  Jungumrazpilly,  Bussapur, 
Mahanandi,  and  other  localities  in  the  Cuddapah  district ;  usually  in 
brown  jaspidcous  calcareous  and  white  quartz  veins,  associated  with 
iron  ore  and  sulphate  of  barytes,  a  mineral  hitherto  unnoticed  by 
writers  on  the  geology  of  Southern  India,  and  which  occurs  in  the 
Nundi  Cunnama  Pass,  over  the  Eastern  Ghauts.  Between  the  layers 
of  the  laminar,  and  more  frequently  in  the  argillaceous  varieties,  thin 
incrustations  of  muriate  of  soda  are  often  found :  and  I  have  observed 
that,  whore  this  saline  development  is  greatest,  the  rock  is  less  solid, 
has  an  earthy  fracture,  and  appears  to  have  undergone  a  chemical 
change.  Selcnite  is  rare :  a  specimen  of  this  mineral,  labelled  "  Tiagar, 
southern  division  of  Arcot,"  occurs  in  the  Museum  of  the  Madras 
Branch  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

Coal  has  been  discovered  by  Mr.  Walker '  in  the  limestone  on  the 
north  limit  of  our  area  at  Kotah,  about  ten  miles  up  the  Pundeetali 
river,  above  its  confluence  with  the  Godavery;  where  it  is  described 
{IS  occurring  as  a  vein  in  a  layer  of  shale  and  bituminous  shale,  in  the 
argillaceous  limestone  a^ociated  with  the  sandstone,  and  dipping  at  a 
low  angle  towards  the  north-east. 

'  Jounml  of  Asiafcic  Society  of  Bengal,  No.  112,  1841,  pp.  341,  &c. 
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tntc  Remains. — The  almost   total   absence   of  fossils   in    thia 
ODe,  in  Southern  India^  Li  a  remarkable  feature,  and  renders  it 
impoMible  to  msign  it,  for  the  present,  a  place  oorreeponding  with 
By  «»f  the  classed  formations  of  Europe  or  America. 

Id  some  of  the  chert  veins  in  the  limestone  of  Nannoor,  in 
K«mool,  I  recentlj  discoyered  mjiiads  of  microscopic,  spherical,  and 
oral  botlieSj  resembling  at  first  sight  the  grains  in  oolite ;  but  they  are 
lArgffr,  and  have  a  more  organic  appearance,  resembling  eomewhat 
that  of  Bohemia,  Their  section,  however,  usually  gives  two  or  more 
ooucetitric  cirdea,  with  a  ^wint  or  nucleus  in  the  centre,  which  have 
WDietim€«  a  distinctly  chambered  structure,  like  that  of  nummulttee. 
Tbtte  foraminifera  exhibit  no  traces  of  carbonate  of  lime,  being 
entirely  silicified.  In  decomposition  they  fall  out,  leaving  the  surface 
of  the  »tone  so  perforated  with  cavities,  as  to  g^ve  it  the  appearance 
of  coral-  Their  colour  is  usually  white  and  opaque  :  the  opacity  is 
eridently  cause*!  by  disintegration,  but  in  others,  translucent,  like 
white  oamelian.  Those  embedded  in  the  red  jasper-like  chert  fre- 
cfiscntJy  retain  this  appearance :  some  are  entirely  charged  with  the 
ttd  colouring  matter,  while  others  have  only  the  outer  circles  tinged 
by  it. 

Litiicloffic  Character  of  the  Sandstone. — The  sandstone  and  its 
WBuciiited  beds,  lithologically  speaking,  are  not  veiy  dissimilar  to  the 
>e>'onian  sandstones  of  England,  the  finer  chloritic  slates  of  which, 
ith  their  dendritic  delineations,  find  resemblances  in  those  of  C bitty- 
waripilly,  between  Cuddapah  aad  Gooty,  in  the  Budwail,  and 
iV  :    Divisions  of  the  Eastern  Ghautd,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 

.  alternating  with  bard  quartzose  slates,  tilestones,  and 
adstones.  Assimilations  to  the  millstone  grit  are  »een  in  the  coarse 
rhite  and  red  sandstones  of  Btidami  and  Mndibhal  in  the  Southern 
Mahratta  country.  In  many  localities,  for  instance  Banaganpilly, 
Ryelcherroo,  near  Bagulcota,  and  the  Juggernaut  range  of  Kurnuol, 
we  find  breccias  and  conglomerates  parsing  into  re<l  sandstone  and 
quartz  rock. 

The  sandstone-capping  portion  of  the  Eastern  Ghauts,  from 
Naggery  to  the  Mabanuddi,  rarely  passes  into  a  breccia,  and  is 
seldom  associated  with  the  limestone  on  the  more  elevated  portiona  of 
be  Ghaut  chain.  Here  it  often  assimilates  the  weathered  gneias  ou 
rhich  it  reste*  It  frequently  parses  into  red  and  green  argillaceous 
siliceous  slate-s,  and  laminated  marls.  Beautifully  variegated 
ones,  exhibiting  waving  and  contorted  bands,  occur  in  the 
iridfiity  of  Sidhout,  Cuddapah  district. 

The  sandstone  conglomerate  of  Southern  India  is  most  remarkable « 
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for  being  the  matrix  of  the  diamond ;  and  it  10  in  abiiace  of  organM^ 
and  other  data   to  class  it  with  aoy  known  farmationt  that  it  haa 
boen  licemcd  convenient^  from  thiB  almost  peculiar  mineral  featux«»  to 
apply  to  it  thiis  tem}K>rarj  digtinctive  prelix.     The  diamond  oo<7ata 
I  both  in  the  j^undstone  and  its  interatratified  bre(3ciiL8  and  congli 
rat4«Sf  the  pebbles  in  which  are  principaUy  quarts,  ehert^  dinty  1 
ba«anite,  jasper,  and  jaspideoua  clay  impregnated  with  Iron,  with 
lew  fragments  of  trap,  and  the  hypogene  ^chista.     The    pebbles 
'  quartz  greatly  pretlominate ;  and   it  is   worthy  of  not©,  that  not 
single  bit  of  true  granite  has  hitherto  been  found  in  these  eonglome 
ratea-     Those  of  chert,  ja-9per,  and  indurated  clay  have  evidently  Ih 
derived  principally  from  the  subjaeent  limestone,  antl  the  rest  fro 
I  the  hy|>ogene  rocks*     Fossil  chert  from  the  limestune  is  often  fuan^ 
embedded  in  the  diamond  breeeiajS  of  Banagaupilly  and  of  Ramalacoti 
in   KumooL     As   the  diamond  has   nevef  been   discovered  in  theae 
snbjacent  rocks,  it  cannot  be  said  to  exist  aa  a  transported  (rysta]  or 
fragment   in    the   sandstone.     The   pebbles   from   the  hypogene 
limestone  rocks  are  both  ronndeti  and  angalari  varj^ng  in  relatifij 
proportions  in  difierent  localities,  and  are  found  from   the  eiee  of  ; 
duck-shot  to  that  of  a  man'f!  head.     They  are  usually  cementt?d  toge 
ther  by  an  arenaceous  paste,  more  or  \em  fine  and  compact,  mired  wit 
argillaceous  matter  and  oxide  of  iron.     These  conglomerates  nsuallii 
rei!»t  on  the  limestone,  particularly  the  beds  where  the  diamond  ba«  ^ 
been  found  in   greatest  abundance.     In  many  localities  the  limestone 
is  entirely  wanting,  and  the  conglomerates  and  sandistone  rest  immo-. 
diately  on  the  hypogene  strata.     Granite,  or  basaltic  dykes  are  m% 
riably  found  intruding  into  diamond  areas,  of  which  as  a  detailedl 
account  has  already  been  given,  J  will  not  dwell  on  them  here.     It  may] 
be  noticed^  passim j  that  in  all  alluvia  in  which  the  diamond  is  fotuid, 
pebbles  of  this  formation  invariably  occur.     The  most  noted  diamond  J 
localities  are  in   the  Cuddapah    District,   near  Coudapetta,  Lamdoiir,! 
Penchetgapadoo,  and  Ovalnmpully,  at  Baaaganpilly*  and  in  Kumooll 
at   Bamulacotta^   Devaniir,  Tandrapaud,  and  near  the   Nundi   Ciiti* 
nama  Paas^  near  Gazoopilly;  at  Munimudgoo,  and  Wadjra  Caroorj 
near  Gooty ;   at   Malavilly,   a   village  about   sixteen  miles   WtS.W. 
from    Ellore;    at   Ganipartata\    or    Partial,   Alkur,    Burthyenpada,  ^ 
Portala,  Wustapilly,  and  Codavetty  Ka)u;  at  Kattaictudapalle,  near 
fiombartipmlu,  about  twenty-four  miie^  I  v  from  Tnpetty,     Old  J 

diamond  pits  are  also  said  to  exist  n  ly^ix  mdeH  west  fnmi  1 

Ongtila)  and  about  twenty  milca  north  from  NcJlore.  Lar^  dlamoois 
I  ^  '  ^  ><1  from  time  to  time  in  the  bed  of  Ihe  KiaUia,  beloir 
ti  II  ferry  in  KumooK 

*  Hmytw*9  Tracts,  pp.  n  sad  1 10. 
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loftt  of  the  localities  just  enuxuerat^  were  formerly  within  the 
Bcieut  kingdom  of  Oolconda,  but  are  now  under  the  British  GoTern- 
meot  and  the  Nis&m  of  Hyderahad.  The  diamond  also  occurs  in  the 
sllini»  of  the  sandBiDoe  di£itriet«  of  the  Mahanuddi,  the  Bramioi  and 
EhuQ  nven,  particularly  the  latter.  There  are  diamond  minefi  at 
Wyragorh,  ninety  miles  S.W,  of  Nagpoor,  formerly  celehraied,  hat 
now  nejirly  deserted. 

Mturiate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  alamina  occur  frequently  in  thin 
•^iiina  and  layers  in  the  purple,  reddish,  and  brownish  shalee, 
interstmttileil  with  the  sandstone  of  the  hills  of  Gokauk ;  and  I  found 
rtintt  of  maoganese  in  tlie  sandt^tone  between  the  falls  of  the  Gutpurba 
and  Kulladghi. 

Iron  or6i>  chiefly  ni  ague  tic  and  haematitic  (epecular  and  micaceous 
more  rarely)  are  pretty  generally  distributed  in  veins  with  quartz  and 
in  nodulca ;  iron  pyrites  occur  less  frequently  in  veins  of  white  quartz. 
Cavities  tilled  with  line  ciystalB  of  quartz,  and  sometimes  era- 
bedded  in  calc  apar,  oceur  in  the  Juggernaut  range  of  KumooL  In 
Ibeie  erystalline  nests  1  observed  a  few  laininiB  of  a  mineral  of  a 
bright  gra^s  green  colour,  with  a  lu8tre  and  appearance  re^nibling 
thoeeofuranite.  Galena  occurs  in  the  quartz  veins  of  the  Nu Uu  Mulla 
dtaia  and  occasional  detached  strings  and  thin  patches  of  carbonate  of 
copper. 

Anthracite  has  recently  been  found  in  the  Gooud  country  in  the 
acd^tone  of  Dantimnapilly,  about  twenty  miles  north-west  from 
Jungaum,  which  is  sixty-five  miles  west  from  Chinnore.  The  bed  has 
an  extreme  breadth  of  three  feet,  and  length  200  feet  Traces  of  coal 
aiv  aldo  «aid  to  exist  in  the  diamond  sandstone  north-west  of  Nag* 
p^re,  and  it  occurs  in  great  abundance  in  similar  rocks  in  the  valley 
of  (he  Nerbudda„  a  little  farther  north. 

The  great  intrusion  of  basalt  into  diamond  areas  has  already  been 
notic^id,  and  it  has  usually  been  accompanied  by  evidence  of  heat, 
Tif.!  induration  and  eilicificatiou  of  the  limestone,  fissureS;  and  nume- 
roti«  thermal  ^miigs  rising  up  through  themi  impregnated  ^nth  car- 
bonic acid.  It  is  possible  that  this  subterranean  heat,  during  ita 
periods  of  intensity,  by  acting  on  the  lim^tone  which  has  been  shown 
to  contain  volatile  vegetable  matter^  in  addition  to  carbonic  acid, 
ve  ofi'a  portion  of  these  in  a  gaseous  form,  with  the  superinoum- 
Kanfbtone,  and  thus  canned  its  diamondization,  if  I  may  be  per^ 
ltiltt<«d  HO  to  exprej?a  myself,  by  a  proeese  somewhat  similar  to  that 
i»f  tJ)49  dolomlzalion  of  limest«)ne.  The  atoms  of  carbon  set  at  liberty 
from  their  old  conibiDations  of  Ume^  oxygen,  and  bydrogeU;  and  having 
lillle  affinity  for  the  tiilica  of  their  new  matrix,  gradually  aggregated 
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tinder  the  inda^ioe  of  certain  IaW9  in  the  pores  of  the  sandstone^  and 
assumed  a  crystalline  form. 

Organic  Bemairu. — ^Althongh^  as  already  stated,  there  is  a  certain 
de^^ree  of  mineral  resemblance  between  the  sandstone  beda  of  Southern 
India  and  those  of  the  Devonian  group,  yet  the  singular  ichthyolites, 
molluscs,  and  corallines  that  distinguished  the  latter  are  totally  want- 
ing in  the  former — ^that  is,  as  far  as  has  hitherto  been  ascertained. 
The  sandstones  supporting  the  coal  measures  at  Chirra  Punji,  resting 
upon  plutonic  rocks,  hypogene  schists,  and  supposed  to  be  identical 
with  the  diamond  sandstones  of  Punna  in  Bundlecund,  of  Cuddapah> 
Kumool,  Banaganpilly,  and  Nagpore,  are  said  to  abound  in  teredines, 
and  to  imbed  fossil  stems  and  fruits  of  Mimosas,  while  in  its  associated 
limstone,  bivalved  and  univalyed  shells,  with  coralloids  hitherto 
unclassed,  are  found,  and  a  single  giyphite';  this  limestone,  however, 
from  its  superior  position  to  the  sandstone,  is  probably  of  more  recent 
origin  than  that  just  described. 

A  few  impressions  of  stems  and  leaves  of  plants,  one  of  which 
resembles  a  fossil  Glossopteris  Danseoides  of  the  Burdwan  coal-fields 
figured  by  Professor  Royle,  have  been  discovered  by  Lieutenant 
Monro  in  the  Nagpore  sandstone.  There  are  two  other  impressions  in 
Lieutenant  Monro*s  specimens,  bearing  some  resemblance,.  Mr.  Mai- 
colmson  thinks,  to  the  large  bony  scales  of  the  sauroid  fishes  of  the 
old  red  sandstone.  However,  they  were  so  indistinct,  that  it  would 
not  be  prudent  to  indulge  in  any  speculation,  until  further  discoveries 
be  made.  One  of  those  impressions,  which  I  carefully  examined,  bore 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  reticulated  skeleton  of  a  leaf. 

In  the  sandstone  hill  of  Won,  Mr.  Malcolmson  discovered  a  fossil 
of  a  deep  black  colour,  and  having  a  compact  structure,  which  he 
conceives  to  be  a  portion  of  a  hollow  compressed  vegetable  ;  its 
centre  is  filled  with  sandstone.  The  carboniferous  sandstones  of 
Damuda,  it  is  well  known,  contain  fossil  remains  of  the  Vertebraria 
Indica,  R. ;  of  Sphenophyllum  (?)  speciosum,  R. ;  of  Glossopteris 
Browniana,  Ad.  Brongniart;  Pustularia  Calderiana;  Precopteris 
Lindleyana,  &c. 

Age. — With  regard  to  the  age  of  the  diamond  sandstone  and 
limestone,  geologists  are  of  conflicting  opinions.  Christie  referred  the 
latter  to  the  transition  period,  and  the  former  to  the  old  red  sand- 
stone, without  further  evidence  than  mineral  character,  and  their  having 
been  disturbed,  with  the  hypogene  schists,  by  plutonic  rocks.  Major 
Franklin*  has  referred  the  limestone  to  the  lias,  and  the  sandstone  to 

'  Conybeare*8  Report  to  British  Association,  1832. 

*  Geological  Transactions,  Second  Series,  Vol.  III.,  Part  I. 
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tlie  new  red,  Mr.  Malcolmson*  has  already  refuted  the  optaioti  of 
liie  latter*  and  states  hla  coniriction  tbat  they  belong  to  the  more 
ancient  secondary,  or  even  traneition  rocks.  Major  Franklin's  theory 
appears  to  have  been  principally  foanded  on  the  saliferous  seams 
(^ccnrrtng  in  the  sandstone ;  but  in  Southern  India,  as  Mr.  Maleulm- 
son  justly  obflerves,  salt  occurs  in  all  the  formations,  from  gniuite  to 
alluvtuinr  and  the  bine  limestone,  classed  as  Mm,  almost  invariably 
QoderlJed  the  sandstone  classed  as  the  new  red.  A  large  sandstone 
tnuck  in  Russia,  long  supposed  identical  with  the  new  rod,  on  account 
uf  itt»  intcTgi ratified  gypseous  and  saliferoua  beds*  has  recently  been 
proved  by  MM.  Murchison  and  Vemeuil'to  belong  to  the  old  red, 
(ram  lis  imbedded  ichthyolites.     It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  the  old 

in  the  north  of  Scotland  Lb  ealiferons ;  salt  eprings  occur  in  the 
Dglish  coal  measures,  in  the  lias  of  Switzerland^  in  the  tertiary  lime- 
itonee  of  Egypt  and  Greece,  and  in  the  old  tranfiition  slates  of 
America. 

The  frequent  horizontal  position  of  the  diamond  sandstone  and 
Ifineetone  strata  must  not  Ite  regarded  a^  a  proof  of  recent  origin* 
Granite,  it  Is  well  known^  has  tilted  up,  and  disturbed  rocks  of  a  period 
more  modem  than  the  chalk ;  while^  on  the  other  hand,  the  distin- 
guished geologists  first  quoted  found  the  older  silurian  rocks,  cover- 
ing a  considerable  portion  of  Hm^ta,  in  perfectly  horizontal  stratifi- 
catioiL  Until  the  further  discovery  of  organic  remains  enables  the 
glH>Iogi8t  to  see  his  way  more  clearly^  it  would  be  advisable  to  refrain 
from  any  hafity  and  premature  classificatiuu. 

With  respect  to  their  age,  relatively  to  other  Indian  rocks,  it  has 
been  clearly  shown,  from  superposition,  uncouformability  of  stratifica- 
tion, and  imbeddetl  pebbles,  that  they  are  posterior  to  the  ohlest  hypo- 
gene  schists,  and  nnterior  to  the  latent  outbreaks  of  granite  andba^ialtic 
greenstone,  which  have  penetrated  and  altered  their  structure.  A  few 
pebbles  of  an  older  greenstone  occasionally  occur  imbedded*  I  have 
already  stated  my  opinion  of  an  interval  having  taken  place  between 
the  deposition  of  the  limestone  and  the  sandstone  sufHcient  for  the 
c-onsolidation  of  the  former,  from  the  fact  of  a  slight  uuconfonnability 
of  dip,  and  of  the  tatter's  containing  initKtilded  pebbles  of  a  foseiliferous 
diert  evidently  derived  from  the  limestone. 

*  OeoJogjcal  Traiuactioiu,  Second  Series,  Vol  V.,  pp*  508,  5(i9, 
»  Ibid.  Ibid,  Vol  v.,  Report  of    Bucklimd'B 

Jknakv^nsiMy  Speech,  1841* 

[To  U  Coniinued.] 
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Art.  VIII.-— Jl  fevs  ObservaHans  on  the  Temple  of  Somnath;  by 
Captain  Postanb. 

[Sead  June  15,  IS44.] 

As  a  strong  feeling  has  been  evinced  by  the  Society  that  by  means 
of  graphic  illustration  the  curiosities  and  monuments  of  antiquity  in 
India  should  be  rescued  from  oblivion,  (a  wish  tha£  has  been  inont 
liberally  met  by  the  Honourable' Company,)  I  have  considered  it  some** 
what  conducive  to  the  object  in  view  to  print  the  sketch  which  I  took 
of  the  celebrated  temple  of  Somnath  during  my  visit  to  Girnar  in 
1^8*,  and  of  which  a  description  was  given  in  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society's  Journal  for  October,  in  that  year. 

The  principal  historical  notices  of  Somnath  which  have  reached 
us  are  comprised  in  the  well-known  accounts  of  Mirkhond,  (in  his 
Rozat-as-safa,)  iPirishtah,  in  his  great  History,  and  a  curious  and  quaint 
story  of  the  poet  Sadi*s  visit  to  the  temple,  about  two  centuries  after  the 
invasion  of  the  Saurashtra  by  Mahmiid  of  Ghazni.  From  these,  as 
well  as  collateral  accounts,  it  is  certain,  notwithstanding  a  great  discre- 
pancy as  to  the  peculiar  form  of  the  idol  or  object  of  adoration  which 
Mahm(id  found  on  his  visit  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century  of 
our  era,  that  the  temple  of  Somnath  was  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
gorgeous  shrines  then  existing  in  Western  India,  and  that  this  wealth 
and  renown  formed  no  little  portion  of  the  inducements  which  influenced 
the  Mohammedan  march  to  that  extreme  corner  of  the  Gujarat  penin- 
sula. Like  everything  of  an  historical  character  in  India,  the  Hindds 
themselves  are  totally  ignorant  respecting  the  interest  which  attaches  to 
Somnath,  and  certainly  in  and  near  the  spot,  the  fact  of  Mahm(id*s 
invasion,  startling  though  it  was,  is  quite  unknown,  and  the  building 
itself  looked  upon  in  its  ruined  state  without  the  slightest  approach  to 
respect  or  interest  of  any  kind.  How  far  this  apathy  may  extend  into 
the  interior  of  India  I  am  not  prepared  to  state,  but  certainly  in  no  part 
of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  or  amongst  the  Rajput  tribes  of  Saurashtra. 
did  I  ever  hear  a  syllable  indicative  of  an  acquaintance  with  an 
interest  in  the  Somnath,  except  amongst  the  Jain  priests  of  Girnar, 
who  in  their  crude  historical  records  designate  it  as  Chandra  prahasoy 
and  appear  to  consider  it  as  one  of  their  shrines ;  but  of  its  political 
history  they  know  nothing.  The  vicinity  has  shared  tlie  veneration  of 
pilgrims  (with  the  neighbouring  shrine  of  Dwarkanath  and  the  whole 

*  Published  by  Meesn.  Smith  and  Elder,  CombilL 
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toe  of  roast,)  from  the  legend  which  ascribes  the  death  of  KrUhna 
from  the  arrow  of  his  brother  Vali,  to  a  spot  near  Samnath,  but  w 
ihe  temple  itself  they  pay  no  respect.  In  an  Upapurana  it  is  men* 
tioDed  as  one  of  the  twelve  Lingas  of  Siva,  and  hence  a  great  difference 
of  opinion  between  learned  commentators  as  to  the  Budhistical  or  Brah* 
manical  character  which  should  be  assigned  to  the  place  when  foond 
and  pillaged  by  Mahmud :  the  able  discussions  on  this  point  printed  in 
the  Asiatic  Journal  for  May  and  June,  1843,  must  be  referred  to  for 
every  information  on  this  head  ;  it  would  ill  become  a  mere  observer 
aod  recorder  of  facts  like  myself  to  offer  any  opinion  on  so  erudite  a 
fjy4^stion  ;  but  as  my  impressions  were  given  in  1838,  so  I  venture  to 
refer  to  them  here,  and  will  conclude  this  notice  with  the  descrifttion  I 
then  gave  of  the  actual  appearance  of  the  temple.  Colonel  Tod  has 
quoted  inscriptions  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Somnath,  some 
of  which  I  saw,  and  which  appear  to  record  repairs  or  additions  made 
to  the  temple  by  petty  princes  or  chiefs  of  Anthilwara;  and  tKe  modern 
temple  raised  by  Ahalia  Bhye,  near  the  ruin  of  the  greater,  is  rather  a 
proof  that  the  Mahraltas  considered  the  neighbourhood  imbued  with  a 
certain  degree  of  sanctity,  as  it  certainly  is  to  Hindus*  than  that  they 
attached  any  internet  to  Somnath  itself. 

Pattan,  and  all  the  part  of  the  country  wherein  it  is  situated,  is 
now  under  a  i^lohamedan  ruler,  the  Nawaub  of  Junagurh,  and  the 
city  itself  offers  the  most  curious  specimen  of  any  1  have  ever  seen 
of  its  original  Hindu  character,  prt-served  throughout  its  walls,  gates, 
iUid  buildings,  despite  Mohammedan  innovations  and  a  studied  attempt 
to  obliterate  the  traces  of  paganism  ;  even  the  very  mu^j1ds,  which  are 
bere  and  there  encountered  in  the  town,  have  been  raised  by  materiala 
from  the  sacred  edifices  of  the  conquered,  or,  as  it  is  said  by  the  histo- 
rians of  8indh,  **"  the  true  believers  turned  the  temples  of  the  idol  wor- 
sliippers  into  places  of  prayer/'  Old  Pattan  is  to  this  day  a  Hindu 
eity^  in  all  but  its  inhabitants — perhaps  one  of  the  most  Interesting  his- 
torical spots  in  Western  India,  Mahm6d,  we  know,  left  a  Hind(i  or  a 
native  ruler  here,  but  successive  changes  have  taken  place  since  then, 
ttnd  various  historians  mention  spoliations  and  conversions  of  the 
temples  to  mosques  by  succeeding  conquerors,  until  Somnath  assumed 
th^  appearance  it  now  presents,  of  a  temple  evidently  of  pagan  ori- 
ginal altered  by  the  introduction  of  a  Mohammedan  style  of  arch]<- 
leciure  in  various  portions,  but  leaving  its  general  plan  and  minor 
fixtures  unmolested.  Wliether  any  or  what  portion  of  the  original 
•tnicture  now  stands  as  it  was  seen  by  ISfahnnid  in  the  eleventh  century, 

^Would   beg  to  leave  to  more  kerned  commentators  to  decide ;  1  can 
««y,  that  in  various  portions,  particnlany  the  western  front,  where 
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it  18  most  perfect,  it  is  rich  in  ornament^  and  by  whomever  raised  or 
restored,  the  work  must  have  been  done  at  a  period  when  zeal  and  wealth 
prompted  the  labour.  Its  material  altogether  is  cyclopean,  and  even  in 
its  present  state  would)  unless  wiliiilly  demolished,  stand  for  centuries, 
though  exposed  to  the  trying  effects  of.  damp  sea  air,  and  for  some 
portion  of  the  year  to  the  whole  violence  of  the  monsoon.  I  would 
here  express  a  iiope  that  it  may  long  be  allowed  t6  stand  as  a  remarkable, 
monument  of  Indian  history,  replete  with  an  interest  of  which  its  total 
or  partial  former  demolition  cannot  deprive  it.  It  can  never  be  again 
used  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  has  heretofore  been  appropriated; 
and  any  slight  efforts  for  its  preservation  could  not,  tiierefore.  be  mis- 
construed. 

The  following  is  the  translation  of  an  inscription  in  the  Cufic  cha- 
racter, transcribed  by  Major  Rawlinson,  which  was  found  on  the 
reputed  gates  of  Somnath,  brought,  in  1843,  by  our  victorious  troops 
from  the  tomb  of  the  champion  of  the  faith  at  Ghazni. — *'/»  the 
name  of  the  most  merciful  God  (may  there  be)  forgiveness  from  God 
for  the  most  noble  Ameer  the  great  King,  who  was  horn  to  become  the 
Lord  of  the  State,  and  the  Lord  of  religion,  Abdul  Kassim  Mahmud, 
the  son  of  Sabuktagin,  may  the  mercy  of  God  be  upon  him,**  (remain- 
ing phrase  illegible.)  A  sketch  of  these  gates  has,  I  believe,  been  pub- 
lished, but  it  is  curious  to  observe,  whatever  may  have  been  their 
architectural  character  or  material,  as  applicable  to  Somnath,  whence 
vague  tradition  has  assigned  their  removal,  that  there  is  no  allusion 
to  the  exploit  in  the  above,  unless  the  illegible  phrase  may  contain  it. 

The    following  is  the  description  of  the  appearance  of  Somnath, 
which  I  have  elsewhere  ventured  to  describe  with  pen  and  pencil. 

<*  This  famous  shrine  occupies  an  elevated  site  in  the  north-western 
comer  of  the  city  of  Puttan,  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Gujarat 
peninsula,  overlooking  the  sea  and  close  to  the  walls.  In  its  present 
mutilated  state  it  may  be  difficult  to  convey  any  very  distinct  or  correct 
idea  of  Somnath,  for  though  its  original  design  and  gorgeous  archi- 
tecture may  still  be  traced  even  in  the  complete  ruin  it  presents,  its 
general  effect  is  likely  to  be  better  understood  from  an  effort  of  the 
pencil  than  the  pen. 

"  The  temple  consists  of  one  large  hall  in  an  oblong  form,  from  one 
end  of  which  proceeds  a  small  square  chamber,  or  sanctum.  The 
centre  of  the  hall  is  occupied  by  a  noble  dome  over  an  octagon  of  eight 
arches ;  the  remainder  of  the  roof  terraced  and  supported  by  numerous 
pillars.  There  are  three  entrances.  The  sides  of  the  building  face  to 
the  cardinal  points,  and  the  principal  entrance  appears  to  be  on  the 
eastern  side,  (the  view  is  taken  from  this  quarter.)     These  doorways 
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»ii*  unufinally  high  and  wide,  in  the  Pyramidal  or  Egyptian  form, 
diecrrasing  towards  the  top ;  they  add  much  to  the  effect  of  the  build- 
\nfC*  Infemanyi  the  whole  presents  a  scene  of  complete  destruction ; 
th'  nt  i»  everywhere  covered  with  heaps  of  atones  and  ruhhish; 

liir  ^    of  the  walls,  capitals  of  the  pillars,  in  nhort,  every  portion 

poAsessiDg  anything  approaching  to  ornament»  having  been  defaced  or 
removed,  (if  not  by  Mahmud,  by  those  who  subsequently  converted  thia 
temple  into  its  present  semi- Mohammedan  appearance)-  On  a  pillar 
beyond  the  centre  arch,  and  leading  to  the  sanctum,  is  an  inscription 
which,  anxious  as  1  was  to  learn  anything  connected  with  the  temple, 
mach  excised  my  curiosity.  On  translation,  however,  it  proved  to  be 
tnrrely  a  record  of  a  certain  SeMt  or  mason,  who  visited  the  place  some 
300  year*  since*  I  learnt,  to  my  inexpressible  regret,  that  an  ancient 
Uhlet,  whose  unorcnpied  niche  was  pointed  out  to  me,  had  been  removed 
from  Soronath  some  years  ago  by  a  European  Tisitor,  I  need  hardly 
ipote  Col.  Tod*s  remark  on  this  mistaken,  though  i  fear  too  frequent 
practioe ;  but  if  what  he  says  be  applicable  to  the  mere  architectural 
oraaiiients  of  a  building,  how  much  more  so  to  engraven  records 
similar  lo  that  which  is  here  wan  ring. 

"  Externally  the  whole  of  the  buildings  are  most  elaborately  carved 
mid  ornamented  with  figures,  single  and  in  groups  of  various  dimensions* 
Many  of  them  appear  to  have  been  of  some  size;  but  so  laboriously  was 
the  work  of  mutilation  carried  on  here,  that  of  the  larger  fijjures 
scarcely  a  U'unk  has  been  left,  whilst  few  even  of  the  most  minute 
remalii  uninjured.  The  western  side  is  the  most  perfect:  here  the 
piUars  and  ornaments  are  in  excellent  preservation.  The  front  entrance 
U  ornamented  with  a  portico,  and  surmounted  by  two  slender  minarets 
•^^maments  so  much  in  the  Mohammedan  style,  that  tbey,  as  well  as 
the  domes,  have  evidently  been  added  to  the  original  building.  The  two 
side  entrances,  which  are  at  some  height  from  the  ground,  were  gained  by 
lights  of  steps :  of  these  latter  the  remains  only  are  to  be  traced.  The 
vhoU  space,  for  a  considerable  distance  around  the  temple,  is  occupied 
hy  portions  of  pillars,  stones,  and  fragments  of  the  original  building," 

Such  is  a  brief  description  of  the  present  appearance  of  the  re- 
nowned Somnatht  which,  notwithstanding  its  original  spoliation  and 
subsiKjuent  alterations,  must  always  prove  an  object  of  great  interest  to 
aQ  who  have  studied  the  history  or  antiquities  of  India.  I  must  not 
omil  to  meutiou,  as  a  proof  of  the  wonderful  solidity  of  this  structure* 
tliat  wilbin  a  few  years  its  roof  was  used  as  a  battery  for  some  heavy 
pit  f'  ine,   with  which   the  neighbouring  port  of  V^irawal  was 

dti'  !»♦  pirates  who  previously  infested  the  coast. 
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Art.  IX. — Report  on  some  of  the  Rights^  Priwleges^  and  Ueagee 
of  the  Hill  Population  in  Meytear;  by  Captain  W.  Hunter, 
of  the  Meywar  Bhxl  Corps. 

[Read  February  25,  1843.] 

Respbctiye  Rights  of  Sotereion  Chiefs  and  Subjects  on  the 
Hilly  Tract  between  Sirobi  and  Doonourpore. 

This  question  appears  to  have  been  first  seriously  a^tated  in  1826,  in 
consequence  of  a  reference  from  the  Acting  Political  Agent  in  Mejrwar, 
Capt.  Sutherland,  to  Sir  C.  Metcalfe,  re^uxiing  certain  Grasya  chiefs 
of  the  Hill  principalities,  nominally  independent,  but  from  whom  alle- 
giance was  claimed  by  the  Oodeypore  Government. 

In  reply  to  the  above  reference.  Sir  C.  Metcalfe  expressed  himself 
of  opinion  that  those  chiefs  whom  he  found  independent  when  our 
mediation  was  established  in  this  part  of  India,  and  who  might  be  able 
to  show  that  they  had  not  for  a  considerable  period  prior  to  our  media- 
tion acknowledged  submission  to  any  power,  should  be  recognised  as 
still  independent;  and  that  in  that  case  we  ought  not  to  lend  our  aid 
to  reduce  them:  this  was  the  general  principle  established  by  Sir 
Charles  Metcalfe,  upon  which  to  regulate  our  conduct  towards  these 
states  ;  but  for  a  more  particular  solution  of  the  question  in  each  case, 
the  Political  Agent  at  Oodeypore  was  desired  to  have  recourse  to  an 
investigation  of  the  claims  to  allegiance  set  up  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  the  grounds  of  denial  on  the  other. 

Consequent  on  these  instructions,  Capt.  Cobbe,  in  the  course  of 
conversation  with  the  Minister  of  Rana  Bheem  Sing,  endeavoured  to 
ascertain  whether,  within  the  period  of  his  Highnesses  existence,  any 
chout,  tunkhwah,  or  other  tributary  payment,  had  been  made  to  the 
durbar  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Grasya  tribes  of  Joora,  Meerpoor,  Oguna^ 
and  Panurwa,  and  whether  any  engagements  of  the  kind  had  existed 
during  the  same  period. 

The  Minister's  answer  was  such  as  to  satisfy  Capt.  Cobbe  that  the 
claims  of  the  Rana  to  supremacy  over  these  chiefs  had  been  in  abey- 
ance for  a  period  far  exceeding  the  term  adverted  to.  The  Rana 
Bheem  Sing  disavowed  the  collection  of  any  revenue  from  them  during 
his  long  reign  of  nearly  half  a  century,  and  admitted  that  during  that 
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1  thn  Grasya  clnefa  had  never  voluntarily  afforded,  nor  had  be 
JjccD  ahle  to  enforce  any  service  or  tribute  from  tbem.  Capt.  CobUe 
tiieiiBfure  coui^idcred  that  the  Ootleypore  chief  bad  failed  in  stib- 
;  a  claim  to  snjireniacy  over  the  chiefs  of  Joora,  Meerpoor, 
,  and  Piuiurwa]  and  that^  on  the  principles  laid  down  in  Sir 
Charlea  Metcalfe's  letter  of  instnicttone  under  date  9th  December,  1826, 

independence  of  the»e  chiefs  was  imlisputably  establighed. 

Assuming  this  p<:nnt  to  be  fully  settled,  the  next  subject  of  con- 
iSdt^mitou  wa.^  what  course  it  might  bo  prudent  and  nece«8o.ry  to  adopt 
to  oblige  thcee  chiefs  to  afford  protraction  to  travellers  against  the 
fideiiee  and  outrage  of  thow  over  whom  they  claimed  nnqoAlified 
jnrf*»d»ction»  and  to  induce  them,  whilst  respecting  the  rights  of  their 
neighbours,  to  afford  every  encouragouient  to  the  cidtivation  of  such 
reMuroea  auB  they  possessed  within  the  limits  of  their  respective  terri- 
tones, 

Capt  Cobbe,  in  consequence  of  the  poverty  and  weakness  to  wbicb 
these  chiefs  had  been  reiluced  by  a  long  period  of  anarchy  and  con- 

tio,  recommended  that  to  carry  these  views  into  execution,  some 

stance  should  be  afforded  them  by  the  British  Government,  more 
etpecIaUy  as  in  their  unsettled  and  disorganised  state,  if  left  to  theni- 
gdres,  they  were  avowedly  and  manifestly  unable  to  control  their 
mibjects,  or  to  obtain  from  them  anything  more  than  a  scanty  and 
uncertain  income,  granted  rather  to  hereditary  claims  than  exacted  by 
Ibe  power  of  the  chiefs. 

In  oammon  cases  of  real  or  pretended  inability  on  the  part  of  the 
eltiefs  to  repress  the  outrages  and  aggressions  of  their  subjects,  the 
pawer  to  whom  the  general  tranquillity  is  confided,  Capt.  Cobbe 
arguedy  was  entitled  to  assume  the  management  of  the  estate ;  and 
tlitiugU,  owing  to  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  country,  such  an  assump- 
tion  would  in  all  probability  prove  anything  but  pnifi table  to  the 
panunonnt  power,  si'ilh  from  the  position  of  the  states  Wirdering 
on  Edur,  Gujarat,  Sirohi,  and  Palhanpore,  it  was,  in  Capt  Cobbe's 
cipiniou,  of  the  bighe^t  importance  that  such  arrangementd  should  be 
the  British  Government  as  would  effectually  insure  the 
of  the  constant  predatory  irruptions  of  the  Bhils,  and 
oUigc  the  chiefs  themselves  to  refrain  firom  committing  aggroseaons  on 

i  neighbouring  principalities. 

In  reply  to  these  observations,  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  in  a  letter 
datod  Iftth  December,  1826,  remarked,  that  as  the  Grasya  chiefs  were 
tti<lepudeat,  and  did  not  acknowledge  allegiance  to  Oodeypore,  or  any 
other  »i3Li*3,  it  would  be  nooessary  to  negotiate  with  them  on  our  part: 
it  did  not^  however,  appear  to  him  that  tlie  chiefs  in  quecttion  had 
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amy  olaSm  to  dor  attistanoe,  and  that  they  were  not  even  entitled  to 
our  protection :  that  we  required  nothing  from  them  hnt  the  seonrity 
of  our  own  sahjeots  and  allies  againfit  the  predatory  irruptions  of  the 
people  oyer  whom  they  pi'ofessed  to  have  sovereignty,  and  a  safe 
passage  through  their  territories  for  travellers  and  merchandise. 

The  first  of  these  demands,  if  not  both,  Sir  Charles  observes,  we  axoi 
entitled  to,  and  even  bound,  in  justice  to  others,  to  insist  on;  and 
should  the  chiefs  be  unable  to  give  us  satisfaction  on  that  pointy  we 
have  an  unquestionable  right,  in  defence  of  our  subjects  and  allies^  to 
subjugate  the  country  of  the  offenders. 

Such  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  conceived  to  be  the  proper  and  only 
principles  of  any  negotiation  to  be  opened  with  these  ohiefis.  ''  We 
hereby,^  he  says,  "ask  nothing  but  what  we  have  a  right  to  leqoire: 
if^  therefore,  they  withhold  it,  they  become  public  enemies:  if  they 
be  unable  to  effect  it,  they  virtually  abdicate  the  sovereignty  to  whicli 
they  pretend  over  all  whom  they  cannot  restrain  from  outnge." 

In  conformity  with  these  principles,  Sir  Charles  recommended  that 
the  Grasya  chiefs  should  be  called  on  to  state  distinctly  what  portion 
of  territory  they  could  be  responsible  for,  and  what  portion  waa 
beyond  the  exercise  of  their  efficient  sovereignty.  He  did  not  think  it. 
desirable  thai  the  expectation  of  assistance  should  be  encouraged,  bat 
in  the  event  of  their  soliciliDg  it,  they  were  to  be  called  on  to  state  in 
what  particulars,  aud  for  what  purposes,  it  would  be  wanted;  as  also 
whaL  equivalent  tliey  might  be  prepared  to  pay  for  assistance  which 
they  could  uoi  in  equity  expect  gratuitously. 

Ou  the  above  principles,  as  far  as  they  could  be  acted  npon  withont 
involving  a  violation  of  any  manifest  rights  appertaining  to  the  Rana 
of  Oo^leypoie,  Capt.  Cobbe  was  authonsed  to  enter  into  negotiations 
with  the  Gra««ya  chiefs,  himself  directly,  or  to  entrust  the  business  to 
Capr.  Black  as  a  part  of  the  duties  of  a  deputation  on  which  he  was 
about  to  be  employed  under  the  orders  of  the  Political  Agent. 

Capt.  Black  proceeded  towaixls  the  HiUs  in  January,  1827,  but 
unfortunately  owiug  to  the  rebellion  of  the  celebrated  Dowlut  Sin^ 
the  manager  of  Jowass,  all  his  efforts  to  overcome  the  disaffection  of 
the  Grasva  ehie^  proved  unavailing,  and  nothing  was  accomplished 
till  the  cold  weather  of  1828,  when  Capt.  Speirs,  supported  by  a  force 
of  upwanU  of  2000  of  our  own  men  from  Xeemnch*  under  the  oodh 
raand  of  the  pre;«ent  Major-General  Burgh,  sncoeeded  in  persuading 
l>owlut  Singh.  ioi;:ether  with  the  chiefs  of  Joora«  Ogima,  aud  Ptourwa, 
to  render  their  submiesion,  and  to  acknowledge  the  supreman^  of  the 
British  Government. 

The  claims  of  the  Grasya  chiefs  to  independense  were  aft  this  period 
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ftiDy  estjililished  on  the  principlea  laid  down  in  Sir  Obarles  Metcalfe'a 
InioitoitB;  ami  the  justice  of  a  claim  ihas  reco^ised  hy  fho  Govertior- 
Deral'a  A;^ent  for  the  u£Paire  of  Rnjpoolaua,  aiid  afteiwjird*  ri»ilned 
'  hy  tlio  Supreme  Government,  would  seem  to  be  suppoiled  by  the 
boi  hy  of  Capl.  Tod,  who,  in  rcgiird  to  the  states  under  discussion, 
lai-ks  as  followti : — 

"  The  principalities  of  Ognna,  Panurwa,  and  Meerpoor,  are  inhii- 
btied  hy  communities  of  the  aboriginal  rarcs,  living  in  a  «lnte  of  pri* 
Qieval  find  almost  sarage  independence,  owning  no  paramount  power* 
pMFing^  no  uibuLe,  but  with  ail  the  aimplicity  of  Republics '/*  "  Oguua 
Pftnom  ij  the  sole  «poi  in  India  which  enjoya  a  etate  of  nalural 
fiTiMlom ;  attached  to  no  state ;  having  no  foreign  communic:ition8 ; 
Urwg  under  its  own  patnarolmJ  herd,  lU  chief,  with  the  title  of  Rana, 
whom  one  thonsand  hamleU  acattered  ovf»r  the  forest-crowned  valleys 
olie^r,  can  if  rrquieite  appeal*  at  the  head  of  oOOO  bows.  He  is  a 
Blioofoia  Bhtl  of  mixed  blood,  fiom  the  Solanki  Rajpoot  on  the  old 
[iftoek  of  pure  (oojla)  Bhib*,''  **  The  de^jendantfi  of  Baleo  and  Deeva, 
^OjBniiia  andOondrce  Bhils,  celebrated  as  the  faithful  g^uardian^  and 
anions  of  the  fugitive  Bappa  Ra^viit,  the  great  ancestor  of  the 
Oodeypore  royal  family,  still  claim  the  privilege  of  perix)rming  the 
tmks  on  the  inauguration  of  a  new  sovereign,  on  which  occa^^ion, 
bcude%  making  the  toeka  of  blood  drawn  from  the  finger  of  a  Bhil, 
be  Oguna  chief  ib  entitled  to  take  the  prince  by  the  arm,  and  seat 
1  on  the  throne'." 

Though  tlie  Rana  of  Pannrwa  disclaims  the  feudal  supremacy  of 
the  Haaa,  owing  to  the  long  time  it  has  been  in  abeyance,  aa  well  as 
oo  account  of  the  uncertain  and  indefinite  nature  of  imch  claim  when 
j|  hm  been  temporarily  rec^ognised,  still  be  acknowledges  to  Capt. 
^pein  that  his  ancestors,  many  generations  back^  had  a  certain  gate  in 
Kilie  Hill»  entrusted  to  their  charge,  where  they  were  bound  to  keep  up 
a  stipulated  number  of  horse  and  foot^  and  for  the  performance  of  this 
daly  the  Rana  of  Oodeypore  bestowed  upon  them  several  villages, 
TliiM  vtUages  at  a  enbseqnent  period  having  been  resumed,  the  above 
rrice  wajs  discontinoed,  and  their  dependent  condition  again  wholly 
ippeared. 

Thff  Oguna  Rawnt  is  a  younger  branch  of  the  Panurwa  family, 
acid  acknowledges  the  supremacy  of  its  chie&.  No  member  of  the 
>gnBa  honso  (^n  take  his  seat  on  the  Gaddi  till  placed  therein 
by  the  chief  of  Panurwa,  who  girds  on  bin  sword,  and  receives  the 
fine  of  in^esture.     Whether  any  engagements  have  been  entered 
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into  subeequent  to  the  treaties  eettled  by  Gajpt.  Speirs  in  1828, 1  have 
not  had  the  means  of  ascertaining. 

The  valley  in  which  Joora  Is  sitnated,  as  also  the  Tillages  of 
Oguna  and  Panurwa,  extends  from  north  to  south  about  fifteen  coss, 
varying  in  breadth  from  five  miles  to  three  and  two.  The  population 
is  considerable,  and  the  soil  extremely  fertile,  producing  as  fine  fields 
of  wheat  and  barley  as  are  to  be  seen  in  any  part  of  India.  The 
inhabitants  cultivate  the  sugar-cane  and  ginger,  and  many  valuable 
drugs  used  by  native  physicians  are  also  produced  on  these  Hills. 
The  chiefs  themselves  are  said  to  derive  little  benefit  from  all  these 
advantages,  their  share  of  the  revenue  or  produce  being  very  much  in 
the  proportion  to  the  power  they  possess  of  exacting  them  from  their 
subjects,  the  more  powerful  of  whom  have  been  in  the  habit  of  giving 
what  they  do,  more  as  a  benefaction  to  the  chiefs,  than  from  any 
acknowledged  or  inherent  right  on  their  part  to  enforce  it. 

The  country  is  by  nature  exceedingly  strong,  and  the  difficulty 
attending  military  operations  is  much  enhanced  by  the  great  scarcity 
of  water,  the  absence  of  every  species  of  cattle  and  carriage,  and  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  supplies  and  information.  March  and  April 
are  perhaps  the  most  favourable  months  for  military  operations,  when, 
in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  water  in  the  Hills,  the  Bhlls  and  their 
cattle  are  compelled  to  descend  to  the  valleys;  and  on  these  occasions 
they  are  easily  surrounded ;  but  this,  owing  to  the  scattered  site  of 
their  hamlets,  is  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  accomplish  when 
they  once  get  to  their  Hills.  Nothing  alarms  the  Bhils  more  than  the 
probable  loss  of  the  Indian  corn,  or  Kharif  crop,  which  is  cultivated 
during  the  rains,  and  on  which  they  chiefly  subsist.  Their  dread  on 
this  score  has  often  induced  the  rebellious  Bhils  to  surrender,  and  to 
give  hostages  or  security  for  future  good  conduct,  when  all  other  means 
have  failed  to  reduce  them  to  subjection. 

In  the  Grasya  Hills,  as  well  as  in  the  Jowass  District,  there  exist 
numerous  petty  chiefs  of  the  same  caste  as,  and  acknowledged  by  the 
population;  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  Baniyas  in  the  prin- 
cipal villages  of  each  chief,  consists  almost  entirely  of  Bhlls  and 
Grasyas.  The  whole  body  of  the  governed  are  there  naturally  con- 
nected with  their  rulers ;  and  were  these  only  more  solicitous  of  the 
public  welfare,  and  more  disposed  to  exert  themselves,  their  influence 
and  power  would  no  doubt  avail  much  to  suppress  the  indefensible 
outrages  so  frequently  committed  by  their  turbulent  and  unruly 
subjects. 

In  Chupan  and  Doongurpore  the  relations  between  chief  and 
subject  are  on  a  very  different  footing.     In  those  tracts,  no  chief  of 
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BhSl  or  Mfna  extractioa  u  to  be  found*  The  people  have  there  been 
for  uge&  in  partial  subjection  to  the  Rajpoot  chiefs,  lie  twee  n  whom 
mtd  the  Bhil  no  bond  of  union  or  attarhment,  except  that  of  commu- 
niiy  of  crime^  ever  appears  to  have  existed.  Moreover,  ow\iig  to  the 
constant  residence  of  these  chiefs  on  their  estates,  the  population  in 
that  quarter  has  naturally  become  very  niixed^ — so  much  so,  that  in 
some  parts  of  Chupan,  it  is  supposed  that  the  Bhib  are  outnumbered 
\>j  the  other  classes  of  inhabitants^ — Rajpoots,  Baniyas,  artisans, 
traders,  &c. 

Among^  the  tribes  which  had  made  themselves  particularly  con- 
spicuous by  their  predatory  habits  in  the^ie  Hills  are  the  Moghias. 
They  are  mercenary  foot  soldiers,  usually  armed  with  tulwars  and 
tchlocks.  They  have  the  reputation  of  being  a  bold,  liardy,  and 
torprieing,  but  very  debauched  race:  trained  tu  phinder  antl 
fatigue,  and  at  all  times  willing  tc»  «ell  their  services  to  the  highest 
bidder.  They  are  originally  from  Jondpore,  whence  they  were  ex- 
pelled about  eeventy  yoars  ago  by  Raja  Bajee  Sing.  They  eat  every 
kind  of  flesh,  even  to  the  cow  and  jackal,  and  are  sadly  addicted  to 
strong  liquors.  Their  Jamadars  or  leaders,  whom  they  obey  im- 
pUcitly,  are  usually  mounted,  and,  like  most  Hindus,  they  have  the 
reputation  of  being  true  to  their  salt,  or  employers,  but  never  fail  to 
jreium  to  their  plundering  habits  the  moment  they  are  released  from 

loe. 

A  strong  party  of  MoghSas,  under  the  orders  of  their  leader 
Huuiauth,  wi^re  in  the  senice  of  Dowlut  Singh,  the  Manager  of 
Jowass,  during  the  period  he  was  in  rel»ellion  in  1827-2H.  In  April 
82H»  infonnation  was  received  of  the  death  of  Humauth,  in  a  plun- 
ring  exj»edition  he  made  into  Gujarat.  He  had  Unig  been  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  and  turbulent  characterH  in  this  quarter,  and 
had,  on  various  occahions^  given  much  trouble  to  the  Government 
i>tHcers. 

Gekkrai.  Remarks  reoardino  the  Bhil  Triblh. 
The  fabuloutf  tRulitions  of  the  Hindus  have  supplied  us  with  the 
following  extravagant  account  of  the  origin  of  the   Bbils.     Mahadeo, 
when  sick,  was  one  day  re4!liuing  in  a  forest,  when  a  beautiful  damsel 
Ml  the  first  wigfit  of  whom  effected  a  coniplete  cure  of  all  his 

r.     ^         f  \     The  re«uh  uf  this  interview  was  the  birth   of  many  chiU 
dren,  one  of  whom,  distinguished  for  his  ugliness,  slew  the  favourite 
I  Im  "    ''  M  ihadeo,  for  which  crime  he  was  exi»elle<l  lo  the  woods  and 
|ti>  ,  imd  hit  de^ccridautfc^  have  ever  since  been  stigmatised  Willi 

Uie  namce  of  Bhil  and  Utiha&ter»  or  OutcasL 
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The  BhiLs,  it  has  been  reiiiarked>  hare  e^er  been  cbnBidered  a 
degraded  race,  the  yery  refuse  of  society;  and  the  estrangement  and 
despair  which  sach  a  notion  is  snre  to  generate,  whilst  it  tends  to  cut 
off  all  those  more  Idndlj  and  humane  feelings  which,  in  other  classes 
of  even  the  Indian  conmiunitj  are  generated  between  man  and  man, 
natniallj  prompts  them  to  acts  of  outrage  against  their  fellow-crei^ 
tures,  and  reconciles  them  to  those  habits  of  rapine  and  plunder  which 
their  traditions  teach  them  thej  were  created  to  follow,  and  whioh  for 
ages  have  rendered  them  a  scourge  to  society. 

Without  anj  fellow-feeling  for  the  rest  of  the  community,  who 
hold  them  so  low  and  so  degraded,  with  such  an  impression  as  to 
their  destiny  from  their  birth,  inured  to  hardships,  especially  to  live 
in  the  open  air,  and  to  the  use  of  arms,  and  caring  little  for  a  life 
which,  under  the  most  fayourable  circumstances,  affords  few  comfoiis 
and  little  gratification  beyond  that  enjoyed  by  the  brute ;  the  course  of 
reckless  violence,  and  wanton  cruelty  they  have  always  pursued  cannot 
excite  much  astonishment. 

The  Bhils  are  usually  divided  into  two  classes, — ^the  village  or  the 
cultivating,  and  the  wild  or  Mountain  Bhils.  They  generally,  how- 
ever, preserve  the  same  usages,  and  the  same  forms  of  religion ;  but 
in  those  parts  of  the  country  where  the  Bhils  appear  more  hu- 
mane and  less  reckless  of  their  own  and  others*  lives,  it  has  gene- 
rally been  found  that  they  are  not  so  destitute  of  the  means  of  exist- 
ence ;  and  thai  in  proportion  to  the  abundance,  or  otherwise,  of  these 
essentials,  they  are  generally  more  or  less  disposed  to  live  in  peace 
and  quietness. 

A  vicinity  to  the  Hills  in  every  country  has  invariably  been  found 
favourable  to  the  systematic  aggressions  of  plundering  tribes  possess- 
ing retreats  among  fastnesses  of  mountains  and  extensive  jungles;  and 
to  repress  the  outrages  of  such  local  banditti  has  at  all  times  proved  a 
task  of  no  common  labour  and  difficulty.  It  has  been  very  justly 
remarked,  that  it  is  no  reflection  on  the  irresistible  nature  of  the  power 
and  policy  of  the  Indian  Government,  that  we  have  not  succeeded  at 
once  in  this  object.  In  more  civilized  countries,  in  Greece,  Spain,  and 
Italy,  the  best  efforts  of  Government  have  failed  in  effecting  the  ex- 
tirpation of  such  illegal  communities;  and  even  England  does  not 
consider  herself  disgraced,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  her  navy, 

all  the  activity  and  discipline  of  her  trained  bands  and  military  on 

shore,  have  been  ineffectual  to  put  down  the  system  of  smuggling. 

We  can  therefore  but  too  well  conceive  thai  among  clans  such  as 
the  Bhils,  plunged  as  they  are  in  the  grossest  and  most  debasing 
ignorance;  unshackled  by  any  laws;  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
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Mcognking  no  Go%'«rQinent ;  and  aocn^toTiied  to  set  every  priaolple 
but  ttiAt  of  rioleiu'e  Rt  detjanre,  it  must  prove  ti  very  diffituU  anj 
d(*lJeat^  tank,  even  by  the  appiicatioii  nf  the  wti^esi  and  geutlest  mea* 
0fife0^  to  rcpl»4!«  with  the  forbeuratice  of  oiviliied  life,  tbst  Jeaw  for 
r  *  *  Jiiit  luet  for  iinltfcwfu}  poMite^siou  wliioU  la  couiuiou  to  all 
1'  Lribos.     Plmider,   to  a  Bhil,  ba^  bitberto  been  the  charm 

of   bt8    exisieiiei!:    pbinderin^    they   rWiguate   shikar^    eport  j    and 
bo    prospect    of    driving    oH*    a    few    bfillocks,    possessing    thetti- 

ve*  of  the  proy>crty  of  travellers,  or  of  a  field  of  npe  gmin,  has 
tiHh«rto»  in  the  estimation  of  tbc^e  estrange  jjeople,  been  found  to  out- 
weigh all  the  a^lvnntHgfii  s^'bicb  have  at  diflereut  time?  been  held  out 
to  tbein  by  the  oftcr  of  rrgular  cnjploynient,  I  truetj  however,  tliat 
tn  the  didjtiterested  experiment  wbidj^  under  the  authority  of  the 
Eriti«ib  Novonimentj  is  iiow  b^ing  made  to  ameliorate  their  moral  and 
fibyiictt]  condition,  we  are  in  a  fair  way  to  establiah  a  better  ortler  of 
thing'*,  The  mi  hi  and  humiinizin^  spirit  of  these  measures,  aided  by 
the  eementin^  infJuenre  of  ;^ood  and  regular  pay,  can  hanlly  fail  to 
firoducc  the  uaual  effects  in  this  quarter ;  and  after  the  several  Bhil 
shall  have  been  successfully  orje^anized,  as  we  gradually  8uo- 
bending  the  people  to  our  sway,  by  giving  a  new  aim,  cha- 
Tvcier,  and  interest  to  their  existence,  as  we  gra^inally  succeed  in 
soothing  their  exa^erated  pasfions,  and  in  awakening  them  to  habits 
fif  discipline,  intlnstry,  and  sobriety,  we  may  hope  to  obtain  a  very 
powerful  pledge  against  future  irruption,  and  thai  constant  disrturb- 
ance  of  the  public  tranquillity  which  has  hitherto  been  the  bane  of 
till?  misgoverned  country. 

That  the  Bhils  in  this  tract,  by  long  giving  license  to  the  most 
lawlo^  and  predatory  habits,  should  have  rendered  themselves 
obnoxious  to  the  severest  penalties,  can  hardly  excite  surprise,  when 
j5re  reflect  on  the  moral  nod  jwHtlcal  disorgani/,ation — I  may  say,  the 
tost  irreniedtable  confusion  of  every  portion  of  the  Rana^s  domi- 
nions at  the  jjeriod  of  our  mediation.  Captain  Cobbe,  in  adverting  to 
Uii«  laineutable  i^ubjeci,  docs  not  hesitalo  to  athrm  that,  in  bis  time, 

Eu  the  prince  to  the  peasant,  all  were  thieves  and  robbers  through- 
mti  the  proviiMXS  and  lemarks,  there  is  no  security  for  person  or  pro- 
|ierty.  The  Govern uicnt  is  a  tissue  of  cheating  and  oppression,  with- 
out eveti  the  eemblance  of  law  and  justice;   and   tt^  indnenoe  and 

junple  are  but  too  glaringly  manifest  in  the  shooking  depmviiy  and 
tomlixatton  of  all  classes  of  the  people. 
Thu6  tlie  BLilif  and  GniHyas,  occupying  the  tract  between  Sirohi 

id   Do4»ngurport*,  a^t  also  tho^  in  Cbupan,  Imve  at  one  time  been 

iiKHirftg^  to  the  commiseioQ  of  outrage  by  the  examciple  of  those 
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whom  ihey  have  been  aecustomed  to  recognise  aB  their  chiefis,  and  to 
whom  they  haye  been  obliged  to  surrender  a  portion  of  the  fruits  of 
depredations.  At  other  times^  they  hare  been  goaded  into  rebellion 
by  the  riolent  and  oppressive  administration  of  the  Rana^s  Kamdars, 
as  well  as  by  the  oyerbearing,  and  often  cruel  conduct  of  the  irregular 
troops  which,  under  the  control  of  those  state  harpies,  haye  been 
stationed  at  the  different  thannas  to  enforce  the  orders  of  the 
Durbar. 

Another  cause  of  the  yiolent  and  vindictive  spirit  which  has  occa- 
sionally hitherto  exhibited  itself  amongst  the  Bhil  population,  may 
be  traced  to  the  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Durbar  to  deprive  the 
Bhils  of  the  privileges  of  levying  rakhwalee,  or  black-mail,  on  tra- 
vellers and  merchandize.  The  Bhils  have  the  reputation  of  being  par- 
ticularly tenacious  regarding  this  privilege;  and  hitherto  any  .attempt 
to  abolish  it  has  been  productive  only  of  disastrous  consequences. 
When  their  dues  are  paid  the  Bhils  seldom  commit  depredations : 
when  withheld,  no  native  power  has  yet  been  able  to  coerce  them. 
Travellers  and  merchants  pass  through  their  Hills  without  molestation 
or  interference,  after  paying  the  usual  tax,  and  property  under  their 
charge  is  rarely  plundered  or  touched.  On  the  other  hand,  if  any 
attempt  be  rashly  made  by  travellers  to  force  a  passage  without  pay- 
ing the  dues,  they  are  certain  to  be  pillaged.  Thousands  of  these 
warlike  spirits,  as  their  war-scream  is  re-echoed  from  hill  to  hill,  will 
immediately  collect  from  every  hamlet  in  the  neighbourhood  to  resist 
this,  or  any  other  innovation. 

Privileges,  Customs,  and  Habits  op  the  Bhils,  more  particu- 
larly   THOSE    INHABITING    KuRRUCK,    KhAIRWARRA,    AND    THE 

Hilly    portion    op    Chupan    between    Doongarpore     and 
oodeypoor. 

As  I  have  before  observed,  one  of  the  most  important  privileges  to 
which  the  Bhils  lay  claim,  is  a  right  to  levy  a  tax  denominated  in- 
differently rakhwalee,  chowkee,  and  bolaee,  on  all  travellers  and 
traders  passing  through  their  country,  in  return  for  which  they  are 
responsible  for  their  safety  and  protection.  The  sum  paid  on  these 
occasions  appears  never  to  have  been  exactly  defined:  it  varies  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  and  has  sometimes  been  regulated  by 
the  known  or  supposed  wealth  of  the  parties. 

When  the  Rajpoot  chief  was  powerful  enough  to  keep  the  Bhil 
population  in  due  subjection,  this  tax  was  levied  by  him  directly, 
either  at  the  borders  of  his  district,  or  in  the  town  where  he  resided : 
but  such  Bhil  Pals  as  did  not  acknowledge  obedience  to  the  Rajpoot 
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rfitef  (though  nominally  his  dependants),  assumed  the  right  of  cn- 
farcmg  the  above  tax  on  their  own  account;  and  thia  custom  now 
i>hteii»  over  a  great  portion  of  Uio  Hill  Di^ricts, 

In  addition  to  the  above  tax,  the  Chief  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
exiLCling  customs  on  all  grain  and  meFchandize  passing  through  Ids 
districts;  as  also  the  Mafra^  which  is  a  tax  on  all  produce  taken  from 
one  village  to  another  within  the  district. 

The  Bhib  of  powerful  Pale,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  plundering  the 
▼illigB^  in  Meprar,  Doongarpore»  Pertabghnr,  Sednr,  &c.,  frequently 
emter  into  engagements  with  certain  Ryot  villages  to  receive  chowkee 
or  rakhwalee.  By  this  arrangement  the  Bhils  are  secured  a  certain 
qnantity  of  grain,  or  a  3]>ecified  number  of  cattle  from  the  village,  in 
return  for  which  they  are  under  an  engagement,  not  only  to  abstain 
from  the  future  plunder  of  it«  inhabitants,  but  likewise  to  aflbnl  them 
prott^tion  against  the  depredations  of  otbers.  This  protection  is  not 
secureil  on  all  occasions  by  the  Bhils  keeping  a  watch  for  the  protection 
of  thi^  Kyots,  but  by  the  power  which  the  Bhils  receiving  the  rakhwalee 
posseae  of  attacking  and  forcing  the  members  of  any  other  Pal  to 
Buke  restitution  of  all  property  plundered  from  the  village  under  their 
guardianship.  The  Hyot  villages,  however,  have  sometimes  been  under 
the  necessity  of  paying  two  or  more  Pals  for  this  protection ;  and  in 
addition  to  the  above  tax,  the  Ryot  villages  often  give  a  quarter  of  their 
crop  to  the  Rajpoot  chiefs,  either  in  money  or  kind;  provide  also 
for  the  maintenances  of  a  certain  number  of  horses ;  pay  a  fine  fur  the 
marriage  of  any  individual  of  the  family ;  supply  funds  for  the  repair 
of  the  Chiefs  house,  wells,  Sec.,  and  are,  besidesp  subject  t€  other  com- 
piils<*ry  fines. 

The  Rajpoot  chiefs  also  claim  a  fourth  of  the  agricultural  produce 
of  tht?  Bhi'l  Pals ;  but  this  h  seldom  paid  in  kind  by  any  of  the  Bhil 
oominunities,  excepting  those  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Chiefs 
race.     The  sum  claimed  in  lieu  thereof  it  has  been  usual  to  dis- 

rge  every  two  or  three  yeiirs  from  a  portion  of  the  cattle  they  for 
that  purjKJse  may  have  driven  from  the  a<Ijoining  states.  Frequently, 
however,  in  order  to  obtain  his  dues,  the  Chief  has  himself  been  obliged 
to  attack  the  rebellious  Pals ;  on  which  occasion  everything  his  fol- 
lowers can  lay  hands  upon  is  seized  and  carried  ofi*:  but  women 
children,  and  cattle  are  generally  restored,  on  the  payment  of  a  sum 
of  money,  amounting  to  about  five  rupees  per  head.  A  certain  por- 
lioQ  of  all  property,  such  as  money,  jewels,  cloths,  captured  by  the 
BhSle  itf  also  claimed  by  the  Chief,  who,  iu  some  instances,  has  with  his 
fiilJowers  l»cen  known  to  accompany  the  marauding  parties* 

In  the  year  1818,  in  cont>equGnce  of  the  alliance  of  Meywar  %».th 
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tlie  British  GoTemment^  the  Rajpoot  Chiefe  haying  bedn  sifiiuaoti^ 
to  the  Durbar  by  Captam  Todd^  they  were  indaoed  to  sabmit  to  His 
Highness;  who,  on  redeeming  that  portion  of  the  Khalisa-lands 
which  had  been  forcibly  usnrped,  and  granting  them  sunnads  for  their 
original  estates,  thou^t  fit  to  prohibit  these  chiefs  from  exacting  the 
rakhwalee  and  tax  which  had  only  been  submitted  to  by  the  Kha- 
lisa  villages  in  consequence  of  the  inability  of  the  Rana*s  goyemment 
to  afford  them  the  protection  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

The  engagements  entered  into  between  the  Rana  and  his  chiefs,  on 
ihe  above  occasion,  are  detailed  in  the  following  treaty : — 

Charter  given  by  the  Rana  of  Meywar,  accepted  and  signed  by 
his  Chiefs,  defining  the  duties  of  the  Contracting  Parties,  a.d.  1818. 

Seid  Sree  Maha  Rana  Dheroj,  Maha  Rana  Bheem  Sing,  to  all  the 
Nobles  my  brothers  and  Kin,  Rajas,  Patels,  Jhalas,  Chohans,  Chon- 
dawuts,  Pawars,  Sarangdests,  Sukiawuts,  Rahtores,  Rawuts,  &o.,  &o. 
Now,  since  Samvai  1822  (a.d.  1776)  during  the  reign  of  Sree  Wur 
Singh-ji,  when  the  troubles  commenced,  laying  ancient  usages  aside, 
undue  usurpations  of  the  land  have  been  made;  therefore  on  this  day 
Bysakh  Badi  14,  Samvat  1874  (a.d.  1818)  the  Maha  Rana  assembling 
all  his  chiefs,  lays  down  the  path  of  duty  in  new  ordinances. 

1.  All  lands  belonging  to  the  Crown  obtained  since  the  troubles, 
and  all  lands  seized  by  one  chief  from  another,  shall  be  restored. 

2.  All  Rakhwalee,  Bhoom,  Sagat  (dues)  established  since  the 
troubles,  shall  be  renounced. 

3.  Dhan  Bisioo  (transit  duties)  the  right  of  the  Crown  alone,  shall 
be  renounced. 

4.  No  chiefs  shall  commit  thefts  or  violence  within  the  boimdaries 
of  their  states.  They  shall  entertain  no  Thugs,  foreign  thieves, 
or  thieves  of  the  country,  as  M ogees,  Baories,  Shories  ;  those  who 
shall  adopt  peaceful  habits  may  remain,  but  should  any  return  to 
their  old  pursuits,  their  heads  shall  instantly  be  taken  off.  All  pro- 
perty stolen  shall  be  made  good  by  the  proprietor  of  the  estate  within 
the  limits  of  which  it  is  plundered. 

5.  Home  or  foreign  merchants,  traders,  kafilas,  brinjarries,  who 
enter  the  country,  shall  be  protected  :  in  no  wise  shall  they  be 
molested  or  injured ;  and  whoever  breaks  this  ordinance,  his  estates 
shall  be  confiscated. 

6.  According  to  command,  at  home  or  abroad,  service  must  be 
performed.  Foui-  divisions  (Chokies)  shall  be  formed  of  the  chiefs, 
and  each  division  shall  remain  three  months  in  attendance  at  Court, 
when  they  shall  be  dismissed  to  their  estates.     Once  a-year,  on  the 
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i8»tival  of  the  Dnaeera,  all  the  chiafa  shall  assemble  with  their  quotas, 
ten  dikye  previous  thereto,  and  twenty  days  subaequent  they  bhM  be 
djfiiiLtadd.  On  ur^nt  ocakslons,  and  whenever  their  mrvices  are 
re^tiln^J,  they  shall  repair  to  the  Presence* 

I.  Every  Patta%vat  holding  a  toparate  patta  from  the  Presence, 
ciltali  perform  separate  service.  They  shall  not  nnite  or  «erve  amler 
tlie  greater  pattawutd^  and  the  sabvaeeals  of  all  such  chiefs  shall 
mnain  with  and  serve  their  immediate  P^ttawuts  ^ 

8.  The  Maha  Eana  shall  maintain  the  dignities  due  to  each  chief 
unUn^  to  his  degree. 

d.  The  Ryots  shall  not  be  oppressed :  there  shall  be  no  new  exao- 
\  or  arbitrary  fines :  this  is  ordained* 

!(►.  What  has  been  executed  by  Thoooor  Ajoet  Sing  and  sane- 
taeatd  by  the  Eana,  to  thijj  all  shall  agree ^ 

II.  Whoever  shall  depart,  from  the  foregoing  the  Maha  Rana  shall 
|iaiuiih:  in  doiug  so  tlie  faull  will  not  be  the  Rana^s;  whoever  faila^ 
tin  him  be  the  oath  (dn^)  of  Ekliiigti,  and  the  Maharana. 

The  re^idt  of  the  above  arrangement,  though  not  effected  without 
much  ill'biood,  iw  was  to  be  expected  when  so  many  conflicting  in- 

«t«  were  to  be  reconciled,  was  a  temporary  move  towards  peace  and 
But  it  was  of  short  duration.  Several  of  the  iurbtdent  chiefs, 
who,  under  various  pretencea  had  on  the  above  occasion  declined 
a> tending  the  durbar,  continued  to  enforce  the  collection  of  the  rakh- 
walee»  or,  in  the  event  of  non-payment,  to  plunder  the  villager;  and  as 
the  chiefs  who  tendered  their  submission  declared  their  inr;ompeteney 
to  reatrain  their  Bhils,  the  country  was  soon  thrown  back  into  a  state 
of  auai-chy;  and  to  so  dangerous  extent  as  to  render  it  expedient 
to  aid  the  government  of  Meywar  by  the  employment  of  a  Briti^ 
Force. 

The  Bhils,  by  these  meftmrea  i-educed  to  submission^  and  having 
entered  into  written  engageiuenta  lo  deliver  up  all  their  arms,  and  to 
abstain  from  plunder,  and  from  tlio  exaction  of  rakhwalee,  were  in  the 
fini  inMance  placed  untler  the  immediate  control  of  his  Highness* 
officers. 

Shortly  after  this  arrangement  the  greater  portion  of  the  Bhll  Pals 
were  restored  by  the  Rana  to  the  Raj^ioot  chiefs,  on  their  promising  to 


i  Tbb  Article  1i«8  become  i3q>eci&lly  necegsary,  as  the  inferior  chiefs,  particu- 
larly UioM  (it  the  third  claas^  ba^l  amalgamated  tbein<iel%^eA  wiiK  tbc  beau  of  the 
elaaa,  to  wbom  they  had  become  more  aooounlabfe  tlian  to  their  prince. 

'  ThiM  alindes  ui  the  treaty  wKieh  the  ehi«f  hoa  formed,  aa  Ambaaeador  to  the 
Rana^  with  tlie  Drttiah  Government 

An^  oaftb  of  allegtauoik     Tod,  Vol.  L,  p.  17^ 
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be  answerable  for  the  conduct  of  ike  Bhils,  as  well  as  for  the  pro- 
tection of  travellers  and  traders.  It  was  yery  soon,  howeyer,  apparent 
that  the  Rajpoot  chiefs  were  neither  willing  nor  able  to  fulfil  their 
engagements;  and  several  who  were  notoriously  disaffected  to  the 
Kana's  cause,  hesitated  not  to  aid  in  openly  obstructing  the  measures 
of  goyemment  These  circumstances,  combined  with  the  frequent 
defeats  which  the  Rana's  troops  sustained  from  the  rebel  Dowlut 
Singh  and  his  Bhlls,  gave  great  confidence  to  the  latter;  the  result  of 
which  was  the  re-establishment  of  the  rakhwalee  system  on  its  former 
footing ;  when  all  traders  and  travellers  refusing  to  pay  his  compulsory 
tax  were  invariably  plundered,  and  sometimes  murdered. 

In  1828,  notwithstanding  the  Bhils  were  again  reduced  to  submieh 
sion  by  the  force  under  the  orders  of  Capt.  Speirs,  the  abolition  of  the 
rakhwalee  tax  does  not  on  that  occasion  appear  to  have  been  insisted 
on ;  and  the  system  is  now  in  force  not  only  along  the  whole  line  of 
road  between  Oodeypore  and  Doongurpore,  but  I  believe  obtains  in 
most  parts  of  these  hilly  tracts.  In  bad  seasons,  it  appears  to  be 
almost  the  only  means  the  Bhils  have  of  supporting  themselves  without 
plunder;  and,  accordingly,  as  I  have  before  observed,  to  deprive  them 
of  this  privilege  only  tends  to  excite  the  flame  we  would  wish  to  extin- 
guish, and  to  render  the  Bhils  more  intractable,  and  more  determined 
to  set  the  authority  of  their  sovereign  at  defiance.  In  return  for  this 
tax  the  traveller  is  furnished  with  a  guide  and  protection,  the  Pal  in 
the  receipt  of  the  bolaee  becoming  accountable  for  any  loss. 

Appearance  op  the  BniLS. 

The  Bhils  of  the  Vindya  range  have  been  described  as  a  very  hard- 
featured  race.  In  this  tract  of  the  country  many  of  the  young  men 
are  particularly  good-looking;  and  some  of  their  women  handsome, 
and  remarkable  for  the  elegance  of  their  figures.  They  are  said  to  be 
prolific,  and  very  faithful  to  their  husbands,  whom  they  often  accom- 
pany on  their  marauding  excursions,  and  even  to  battle,  carrying  pro- 
visions and  water,  and  sometimes  themselves  facing  the  enemy,  and 
armed  with  slings,  in  the  use  of  which  many  of  them  are  very  skilful. 
They  cheerfully  undergo  great  labour  in  these  plundering  expeditions ; 
are  generally,  both  men  and  women,  very  abstemious  as  regards  food, 
though  addicted  to  liquor ;  and  have  few  wants  which  are  not  easily 
supplied  by  night  attacks  upon  villages  from  any  range  of  hills  on 
which  they  may  take  up  their  position. 
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FroELlTY  OP  THE  BbILS. 

Witv  of  the  BluU   tn   their  a<!knowleJge(l  fhiefa  is  veiy 

larkable.  Thi^  feeling  is  quite  independent  of  what  we  should 
eoii#ider  the  justice  of  their  cause,  the  Bhils^  owing  to  their  i^no- 
mnee,  being  totally  disqualified  for  the  fliscussion  or  comprehension 
of  each  matters.  The  direction  of  their  chief  ia  all  they  look  to;  and 
80  wonderful  is  the  influence  of  the  chief  over  this  infatuated  people, 
that  in  nn  situation,  however  desperate,  can  they  be  induced  to  l>otniy 
him.     If  old  and  incapable  of  action  they  will  convey  him  to  places  of 

ity.  No  hope  of  reward  or  fear  of  punishment  affects  them  ;  find 
the  orders  of  their  master  they  exult  in  the  plunder  of  all  those 
by  whom  they  are  considered  and  treated  as  the  lowest  of  the 
ittnmn  race. 

During  the  period  Capt.  Black  was  employed  in  this  quarter, 
thongli  inatant  intelligence  of  all  his  movements  was  conveyed  to  the 
rebel  Dowlut  Sintjh,  he  was  never  himself  able  to  obtain  any  in- 
fonuation  regartling  the  nature  of  the  country,  or  the  numbers, 
positions,  and  motions  of  the  enemy.  But  on  this  subject  I  cannot  do 
better  than  quote  Capt.  Black's  own  language,  who,  in  reference  to  the 
procec^ling^  in  Kurruck  and  Chupan  in  1827,  remarks  a^  follows: — 

'* Intelligence  is  not  procurable  for  any  sum  of  money;  whilst  not 
a  single  guard  can  quit  this  post  without  the  strength  and  destination 
ef  it  being  instantly  reported  to  the  rebels,  who  remain  concealed  in 
the  jungles  or  hills,  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  excellent  informa- 
tion they  receive.  To  counteract  this,  I  frequently  attempted  to 
change  the  position  of  a  guard  during  the  night«  but  generally  without 
succe^.  In  some  instances  my  men  refused  to  move  till  daylight; 
but  whenever  they  did^  the  inteUigenoe  was  instantly  conveyed  from 
hill  to  hilL** 


Capt  Todp  in  illustration  of  the  faith  which  may  be  placed  in  the 
pledged  word  of  the  Bhils^  relates  a£  follows  i — "  Many  year  ago 
one  of  my  parties  was  permitted  to  range  through  this  [Aravnlli] 
tract  In  one  of  the  p&ssage^  of  their  lengthened  valleys  the  lord  of 
the  mountain  was  dead;  the  men  were  all  abroad,-  and  bis  widow 
alone  in  the  hut  [My  servant]  Madarri  told  his  story,  and  claimod 
her  surety  and  passport,  which  the  Bhilni  delivered  from  tlie  quiver 
of  her  late  lord ;  and  his  arrow,  carried  in  his  hand,  was  as  well  recog- 
'  nised  as  the  cumbrous  roll,  with  all  its  seals  and  appendagesj  of  a 
traveller  in  Europe '/' 

'  Tod,  VoLI,,  p.1!. 
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In  some  of  the  Bhfl  districts,  the  arrows  aro  used  in  lien  of  drafts 
for  money.  The  Selput  Bhil  chief,  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  from 
some  of  the  Native  Government  Agents,  wishing  to  make  them  a 
present,  regretted  that  a  fire  had  destroyed  all  his  cloth,  &c,,  &c. 
'•  But,  never  mind,"  he  said,  "  take  this,"— drawing  an  arrow  from  his 
well  filled  quiver, — "  take  this  to  any  village  of  Kotah,  and  demand 
nine  rupees.'^  To  another,  he  gave  one  on  a  second  village  to  demand 
five  rupees;  which  on  being  presented  were  honoured  at  sight;  the 
Patels  stating  that  they  knew  too  well  what  would  be  the  consequence 
should  they  refuse  the  arrows  as  drafts  for  money. 

Owing  to  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  any  authentic  records 
regarding  this  strange  race,  the  informaiion  which  I  have  been  able  to 
collect  from  different  sources  is  necessarily  of  a  very  cursory  and 
superficial  description ;  and  the  very  defective  communication  which  I 
now  venture  to  make  is  not  offered  as  one  to  be  depended  upon,  but 
meiely  as  a  rough  statement  supposed  to  approach  nearly  to  the  truth ; 
and  which  may,  in  some  measure,  serve  as  a  guide,  till  a  local  inves- 
tigation of  the  country,  and  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  history, 
customs,  and  character  of  these  tribes  slial)  enable  us  to  form  a  better 
judgment,  and  authorise  my  offering  an  opinion  on  this  important 
subject  with  more  confidence  than  I  can  presume  to  do  with  my 
present  very  limited  experience. 

Khairwarra, 
20tli  July,  1841. 
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APPENDIX, 


No.  T. — Coiupnp<^a  copies  of  treaties  with  Graflya  chiefs!  of  Meywnr 
msule  in  the  beginning  of  1828,  by  metliaLion  of  Major  Speirs.  Tlie.«e 
are  generally  engagerneott*  to  ceaae  from  disituibauce  and  plunder, 
mail  from  entertaining  rebels;  and  to  attend  the  government  in  lib 
ftervic^  when  called  upon;  to  hold  themselves  responsible  for  loaees 
■ostiiined  by  travellers  and  traders  within  their  territories;  and  to 
,  their  revenues  according  to  a  regulated  syBtem. 


No.  II. 

4otu  RemaTjc4  on  the  Charade  and  CitMl^ivis  of  t^ie  BMh; 
by  Colotal  Eobertsan,  jbmierlt/  ColUctor  in  Candet^Ji, 

The  Bhil  banditti  are  a  timid  race ;  screening  themselves  In  fast^ 
netses,  and  only,  like  bea«ti?  of  prey,  venturing  abroad  under  cover  of 
Ike  night,  or  in  the  absence  of  forces.  Tlie  men  as  well  aa  the  women, 
arp  very  hard>  featured.  The  clothing  of  the  men  is  often  not  more 
than  the  calls  of  decency  require.  They  can  live  on  the  products  of 
the  wilds,  for  a  oonsidenible  time;  but  generally  they  show  every  sign 
of  lieing  badly  fed.  This  is  not  because  they  cannot  find  employment, 
for  they  can  all  cultivato  if  they  choose,  but  because  they  are  inve- 
terately  idle,  and  would  rather  eat  half  a  meal  of  indifferent  food,  pro- 
vided they  are  not  obliged  to  work,  than  a  good  and  substantial  meal 
procurable  by  labour.  In  their  plnndering  expeditions  they  often  live 
in  the  fields,  at  their  appointed  stations,  with  their  families;  and  all  their 
stock  and  effects  consist  generally  of  not  more  than  a  wretched  cow  or 
buHalo,  a  few  fowls,  a  small  fishing-net,  and  now  and  then  a  sword  or 
matchlock^  with  a  bow  and  plentiful  supply  of  arrows.  They  are 
very  cruel  and  regardless  of  life ;  will,  any  day,  become  aasasBins  for  a 
Irifltng  recompense,  and  are  very  revenged;  they  themselvea  com- 
paring their  enmity  to  the  bite  of  a  anake.  They  are  immoderately 
fond  of  liquor;  and  it  is  to  the  quantity  expended  that  the  marriage 
of  a  Bhil  owes  all  its  Hlat.  Rather  than  be  deprived  of  this  luinry 
tsa  any  time,  they  will  resort  to  every  excess.  They  kill  and  eat  the 
r,  and  have  little  or  no  religion.     They  share  equally  in  plunder, 

t*pt  when  under  an  hereditary  chief,  whose  share  is  then  a  chowth. 

The  term  Tarvi,  applied  to  the  Mohammedan  Bhils,  supposed  to 
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have  been  converted  to  that  religion  in  the  reign  of  Aumngzeb^  Sir 
J.  Malcolm  erroneously  sapposed  to  be  a  title. 

The  Mohammedan  Bhils  are  cleaner  in  their  persons  than  the  Hinda 
Bhils;  have  better  features;  and  are  more  civilised^  speaking  Hin- 
dustani. 

The  Patels  often  encourage  the  Bhils  in  plunder,  in  order  to  share 
in  their  spoils. 

The  different  classes  of  Bhils  are  the  Turvo,  Nahallo,  Bhilalas, 
Kokanis,  Dorepass,  Munchas.  The  latter  race  are  very  superstitious, 
changing  their  place  of  residence  at  the  slightest  ill-omen,  such  as 
the  death  of  a  dog  or  a  fowl  Their  honesty  is  surprising :  on  quitting 
a  temporary  residence,  if  they  have  been  unable  to  pay  the  government 
dues,  they  have  been  known  to  send  the  sum  the  next  year. 

The  Bhils  are  kind  and  affectionate  fathers,  and  great  faith  may 
be  attached  to  their  word.  Their  simplicity  is  extraordinary ;  if  any 
offender  is  seized,  he  not  only  confesses  his  fault,  but  any  others  he 
may  have  committed ;  and  details  his  adventure  with  the  most  appa- 
rent sangfroid  and  innocence,  stating  the  names  of  his  associates,  be 
they  friends  or  near  relatives.  The  seizure  of  their  women  is  one  of 
the  best  means  of  bringing  the  husbands  to  terms. 

There  is  little  religion  among  them.  They  keep  all  feasts,  Hindu 
and  Mussulman,  with  equal  zeal ;  and  the  most  solemn  form  of  oath  is 
that  of  mixing  salt,  cowdung,  and  jowarree,  and  lifting  up  the  mixture  : 
this  is  called  the  meat  gowree.  If  a  Bhil  perjures  himself  on  this 
oath  he  is  deemed  execrable,  and  abandoned  by  his  caste. 


No.  III. — Consists  of  Extracts  from  Sir  John  Malcolm*s  Memoir 
on  Central  India,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  516,  517,  524,  526,  550,  576;  Vol.  II., 
pp.  155,  179,  450,  469. 


No.  IV. — Is  a  treaty  between  the  East  India  Company  and  the 
Maharana  Bheem  Sing,  of  Oodeypore,  concluded  at  Delhi  on  the 
13th  January,  1818,  whereby  the  Maharana  entrusted  his  dominion  to 
the  protection  of  the  British  Government.  See  Treaties,  printed  by 
Parliament,  February,  1819,  p.  38. 


No.  V. — Contains  a  statement  of  the  dues  levied  by  the  Bhil  Pals 
between  Oodeypore  and  Khairwarra,  and  a  list  of  the  Orasya  Hill 
chiefs  of  Babul  and  Khairwarra. 
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Art-  X.— 0»  the  [ft/s&op  of  Scripture;    by  J.  Foebks   Roykk, 
M.D.,  F.R.S.,  L.S.,  and  O.S.,  &c„  Profmor  of  Materia 
^M$dim  and  TherapeuticB^  Kin^^s  College^  London, 

[RmdJune  15,  1844.] 


^ 


ira?f  I  lately  had  tlio  lionouf  of  rpailing  a  paper  lioforo  the 
Soeietj,  on  the  Mostard  Tree  of  Scripluro,  I  ventured  tu  make  j^onie 
ofi«ervation£i  on  what  I  considered  to  be  the  reqnisites  for,  and  the 
mmle  of  purstiing,  as  well  as  upon  what  we  should  a<lmit  as 

\h  in*  such  en<|uirjes.  I  proceed  now  to  treat  of  another  Bihiical 
{itant,  which  is  not  lesa  interesting  than  the  Mu.stard  Tree  to  deter- 
mine^ Tliis  is  the  Hyssop,  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Old,  and  twice 
independently  in  the  New  Testament,  and  which,  if  we  are  to  judge  hy 
the  numerous  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  ascertain  the  parti- 
ruhir  phint  that  is  meant,  is  not  less  difficult  to  determine,  than  any 
ODe  of  the  sevcnU  nnaecertained  plants  of  the  Bihle. 

That  I  may  not  seem  to  exaggerate  what  appeared  to  others  the 
tUffijoitlties  of  ascertaining  this  plant,  I  will  quote  the  commencement 
of  the  article  on  Hys^p  of  the  learned  and  judicious  Celsius :  **  De 
plant  is  plerisi|ue  in  Hehneo  Veteris  Testamenti  codice  eommemoratis, 
iuiprimisqite  de  2MK,  recte  pronuntiare,  res  est  longe  difficillima. 
VeritHtem  hie,  si  nspiam, 

ScruposLB  fsequimur  viwJts» 
Fronte  exile  negotiain, 
Et  digriutn  pucm  putes. 
Aggnsasis  labor  arduus, 
Nee  tnustabitc  pondus  est, 

n%  Ifiqnt  amat  Terenttanu^n/'  It  woa  not  to  Cebius  alone  that  this 
appeared  to  be  a  dilBcuHy;  for  he  says  farther  on,  **  Abcn  Ezra,  inter 
Ehnros  conimentatores  facile  princeps,  suam  ignorantiam^  circa  hanc 
^tirpem,  i)}iiain,  et  ingeuue  fatetiir  ad  Exod.  xii.  22;^*  and  he  thiis 
tmnalatea  the  piissage  fr*»m  the  Hehrew  of  A  ben  Ezra:  '^^  QufEiiam 
hdjtc  $it  pUxntammt  i*jnoro,^*  **  ctetera,  quanta  est,  Rabbinorum  turba 
mcKio  bane,  moilo   aiiam   conjee  tan  do,  Butk   dechirant,   hnjos  plant^a 

itiam  «ibi«  EbriBieqoe  genti  periisse.'^      Celsius  Hierobotanicon^  i. 

407  et  40n. 

Troi^ting  that  according  to  the  acknowledged  difflenJtics  of  Uie 
undertaking,  so  will  l>e  the  indulgence  sioconled  to  any  attempt  to 
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anravel  its  intricacies^  I  proceed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  addnce  the 
passages  in  Scripture  referring  to  Hyssop. 

The  first  mention  of  Hyssop  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  immediately 
previous  to  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  oat  of  Eg3rpt,  and  at  the 
first  institution  of  the  Passover,  when  Moses  called  for  all  the  elders  of 
Israel  and  said  unto  them,  (Exodus  xii.  22,)  "  And  ye  shall  take  a  hunch 
of  hyssop,  and  dip  it  in  the  hlood  that  is  in  the  hason,  and  strike  the 
lintel  and  the  two  side  posts  with  the  hlood  that  is  in  the  hason." 
From  this  passage  it  is  evident  that  the  plant  must  have  heen  indige- 
nous in  Lower  Egypt,  and  that  it  must  have  heen  sufficiently  large 
and  leafy,  to  he  fit  for  sprinkling  the  door  posts  as  directed.  2.  The 
next  notices  of  the  hyssop  are  in  Leviticus  and  in  Numhers,  which 
hooks  having  heen  written  hy  Moses,  indicate  that  the  suhstances 
which  he  directs  to  he  employed  for  sacrificial  purposes,  must  have 
heen  procurahle  in  the  situations  where  the  Israelites  wandered,  that 
is,  in  the  countries  hetween  Lower  £g3rpt  and  Palestine.  Thus  in 
the  ceremony  practised  in  declaring  lepers  to  he  clean,  the  priest  is 
directed  (Levit.  xiv.  4)  "  to  take  for  him  that  is  to  he  cleansed,  two 
hirds  alive  and  clean,  and  cedar  wood,  and  scarlet,  and  hyssop.^* 
These  are  again  all  mentioned  hoth  in  verse  6  and  in  verse  52.  So  in 
Numhers  xix.  6,  in  the  ceremony  of  huming  the  heifer  and  preparing  the 
water  of  separation,  the  directions  are :  "  And  the  priest  shall  take 
cedar  wood,  and  hyssop,  and  scarlet,  and  cast  it  into  the  midst  of  the 
burning  of  the  heifer;"  and  in  verse  18,  "  That  a  clean  person  shall 
take  hyssop,  and  dip  it  in  the  water,  and  sprinkle  it  upon  the  tent, 
and  upon  all  the  vessels,  and  upon  the  persons  that  were  there," 
&c.  Here  we  again  see  that  the  hyssop  must  have  been  large 
enough  to  be  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  sprinkling;  that  it  must 
have  been  procurable  on  the  outskirts  of  Palestine,  probably  in  the 
plain  of  Moab.  It  is  to  this  passage  thafc  the  Apostle  alludes  in 
Hebrews  ix.  19:  "  For  when  Moses  had  spoken  every  precept  to  all 
the  people  according  to  the  law,  he  took  the  blood  of  calves,  and  of 
goats,  with  water  and  scarlet  wool,  and  hyssop,  and  sprinkled  both  the 
book  and  all  the  people/*  In  this  passage  we  obtain  no  additional 
information,  but  as  in  the  Septuagint  the  application  of  the  Greek 
term  vo-o-owoff  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  name  esof.  3.  The 
next  passage  where  hyssop  is  mentioned  in  chronological  order  is  in 
the  beautiful  psalm  of  David,  where  the  royal  penitent  says  (li.  2), 
"  Wash  me  throughly  from  mine  iniquity,  and  cleanse  me  from  my 
sin;'*  and  in  verse  7,  "Purge  me  with  hyssop,  and  I  shall  be  clean: 
wash  me,  and  I  shall  be  whiter  than  snow.'*  This  expression  is  con- 
sidered by  Bishop  Home  (and  also  by  others),  in  his  Commentary  on 
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tlio  P*alnis,  to  refer  to  the  rite  described  in  the  ahave  passagea,  as  the 
reremoiiy  of  ejirinkling  the  unclean  person  with  n  hunch  of  **  hyssop/' 
dijiped  in  the  *'  water  of  i^eparatiun.*' 

Uut  though  the  passage  no  doubt  has  a  figurative  signification, 
yet,  with  all  due  deference  to  sach  high  authorities,  the  mode  of  expres- 
«ion  is  80  direct^  a^^  to  appear  to  me,  a^  if  the  hyssop  it^self  did  poasesa^ 
or  wftB  duppo^ed  to  have  some  cleansing  properties.  If  so,  such  might 
Imre  ltd  originally  to  its  selection  for  the  different  ceremonies  of  puri- 
llcfttion,  or  such  pr<:»pertiea  may  have  been  ascribed  to  it  in  later  agee, 
in  e^msequence  of  its  having  been  employed  in  such  ceremonies.  At  all 
evcnt-H*  if  the  plant  which  we  suppose  to  be  the  hyssop  of  Scripture 
can  bear  this  signification,  it  will  not  be  less  appropriate.  4.  The 
next  notice  of  hysaop  is  in  I  Kings  iv.  33,  w  lie  re  in  the  account  of 
the  wisdom  of  Solomon  it  is  said :  **  And  he  spake  of  trees,  from  the 
cedar  tree  that  ia  in  Lebanon  even  unto  the  hyssop  that  springeth 
out  of  the  wall  :  he  spake  also  of  beasts,  and  of  fowl,  and  of  creeping 
tilings  and  of  fishes.'*  In  this  passage  we  find  that  the  plant  which  is 
alluded  to  by  ^the  name  of  e$ob,  must  also  have  grown  upon  a  wall, 
though  not  necessarily  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  situations.  Some 
commentators  have  inferred  that  the  plant  alluded  to  must  have  been 
one  of  the  smallest,  to  contrast  well  with  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  and 
tbua  show  the  extent  of  the  knowledge  and  wisdom  of  Solomon.  But 
nothing  of  this  kind  appears  in  the  text.  The  last  passage  which  we 
have  to  a<lduce  occurs  in  the  New  Testament,  where  in  the  crucifixion 
of  onr  Saviour  the  Apostle  John  relates  (xix.  29) :  **  Now  there  waa 
0Ot  a  vessel  full  of  vinegar  :  and  they  filled  a  sponge  with  vinegar  and 
put  it  upon  hyuop^  and  put  it  to  his  mouth/^  This  passage  has 
elicited  the  remarks  of  various  critics,  and  inferences  have  been  drawn 
resj^ecting  the  initure  of  the  plant,  from  the  use  to  which  it  waa 
applied.  Others  have  observ^ed,  that  the  Evangelists  Matthew  and 
Mark,  in  relating  the  same  circumstance^  make  no  mention  of  the 
hyemp,  but  state  that  the  sponge  was  put  upon  a  retd,  and  given 
him  to  drink.  The  deductions  which  we  may  legitimately  draw  from 
the  almve  passage  are,  that  the  hyssop  was  a  plant  of  Judea,  found 
indeed  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem,  and  that  it  seems 
la  have  been  used  as  a  stick  to  whicli  the  s[K)nge  was  fixed.  If  the 
plant  which  I  suppofic  to  be  hyssop  is  calculated  to  answer  this  purpose, 
it  will  likewise  answer  for  the  elucidation  of  the  parallel  passages  in 
thtt  other  Evangelists.  Salmasius^  as  quoted  by  Celsius  says :  ^'  Quod- 
•ris,  et  licet  in  omnia  tete  vertas,  probabilem  aliam  verbis 
t  ^  ra.'  explicationem  adpiicare  non  possis,  pra?ter  earn,  quse 
iitfcrviror  pro  oahimoy  vel  virga  hyaaepi.  cui  alligata  erat  spongia  Christo 
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porrigenda,  accipit.     Tbi  vtra'aTroy  locum  plane  occnpat  KnXofiov,  cujus 
eandem  ad  rem  usus  apud  aliam  Evangelistam.** 

Before  proceeding  to  ascertain  the  particnlar  plant  which  is  alluded 
to,  in  the  above  passages,  it  is  necessary  to  notice  the  name  of  hyssop  in 
the  Hebrew,  as  also  those  which  were  considered  its  synonymes  in  the 
several  ancient  versions  of  the  Scriptures.  For  this  information  I  am 
indebted  chiefly  to  Celsius.     The  Hebrew  name    31TS  esobh,  written 

also  esob  and  esof,  also  by  some  azvhy  Celsius  derives  from  a  Hebrew 
root^TS:  "  Nempe  Arabum.  •!  idem  est,  quod  Hebr.  ^1?  fluere, 
quo  nostrum  3MK  referri  solet;  nt  ah  aspergendo  nomen  acceperit." 
The  Greek  he  derives  from  the  Hebrew  name:  "ab  ^TTK  ^9ob 
derivandum  esse  Gra^corum  vo-o-om-ov,  undo  Latini  hysBopum  habent, 
nulla  est  ratio,  cur  dubitemus,  nam  equidem  frustra  sunt,  qui  ^ITH 
EbncoTum,  et  vaaamov  Grsecorum,  re  et  nomine  differre  volunt,  ac  in 
nominibus  illis  non  esse  nisi  fortuitam  soni  vicinitatem;  undo  conclu- 
dunt,  baud  esse  necessarium,  ut,  qusB  planta  Ebrseis  est  ^ITK*  sit  omnino 
statuenda  vatramos  Grsecorum;  ex  qua  hypothesi  tot  diversae  plants 
ab  unica  2MM  in  versionibus  interpretum  propullularunt.**  In  this 
derivation  agree  Salmasius  de  Homonymis  Hyles  latricsB,  p.  19,  and 
Bochart  Geogr.  Sacr.  494,  "duumviros  reipublicsB  literariiB  claris- 
simos :"  and  Celsius  adds,  "  Neminem  puto  fore  tam  morosum,  nt  etjrmi 
hujus  veritatem  in  dubium  vocare  sustineat/*  Notwithstanding  which, 
I  cannot  help  thinking  with  the  authors  above  alluded  to,  that  the 
similarity  in  the  sound  of  the  two  names  is  accidental,  and  has  dis- 
tracted the  attention  from  other  plants,  to  one  which  does  not  answer 
to  all  that  is  required.  But  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  name  hyssop 
may  in  later  times  have  been  applied  tp  the  same  plant,  which  at  a 
certain  period  was  indicated  by  the  term  esob  or  esof.  Celsius  further 
states,  from  Ovidius  Moutalbanus  in  Horto  Botanigraphico,  pp.  47  et 
48,  "  Hyssopus  Salomonica,  que  erumpit  o  pariete,  Hebraice  esof,  et 
Chaldaice  esofa"  Also  that  according  to  Maimonides,  Saadias,  Kim- 
chius,  and  Bartenora,  mT^^  esob  of  the  Hebrews,  is  saiur  Jjj^  of  the 
Arabs.  This  is  variously  translated,  origanum,  thymbray  satureia, 
serpylhim,  in  different  Lexicons ;  but  majorana,  marum,  &c.,  "  Talmn- 
dicis  doctoribus,"  (Celsius,  1.  c.  p.  409);  while  in  the  Persian  version 
aJL«  .^  diramne  is  given  as  the  synonjm  of  esob,  which  is  said  by 
Caatelhis  to  refer  to  Ahsinthium  pontiaim.  It  is  translated  mit^ctu 
in  the  Latin  version  of  Junius  Tremellius ;  in  that  of  Piscator,  liba- 
notis  v.  Ros  maHnus;  Oingaman  in  dissertations  of  Anguillaria,  &c. 
"  His  adde  vo-o-iv,  et  vo-o-owov  et  oiavnov,  quae  in  Evangelista  Johannes 
pro  kyssopo  legenda.,  superioris  sBvi  Aristarchi  censuerunt.    Sed  non  rarc^' 
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iv  ?  etmjfThtnj^^  ut  ait  Circm,  niniju  iftffaiia  corum^  qximii  vim 

ctjf..:..       .lite  fHiiunT  declarant,^*     Celaiuci,  1.  c*  p,  410* 

Tlie  (jereral  plaiite  whioh  have  been  considerc<l  by  clift'ereDt  aothors 
to  i»e  the  Hyssop  of  Scripture,  aro  CDUinoratcni  by  Celsius  under 
Mghtccn  ditfcrent  heails.  Thewo  wo  bIiiiII  c^roup  totft^tlier  according  to 
tJicir  natural  affinities. 

1.  AdJantum  Capillus  VenrriH,  or  Maidenhair,  a  native  of  South 
EurojMi  and  of  the  Ea»t,  is  adduced  aa  the  hyaHOp  of  Solomon,  by 
L«iiiiiiQ8,  but  he  thinks  that  this  is  distinct  from  the  hyssop  of  the  other 
paaeages  of  Scripture :  "Quoniani  itacpie  exiguus  est,  atque  c  parietiuis 
crumpit»  hunc  pro  Hysopo  design  an  arhitror.**  (Herb.  Bibl,  ExpL  p.  08.) 

2.  Asplenium  Kuta  rauraria,  L.,  or  Wall  Rue,  formerly  called  Salva 
Vitir,  or  Salvia  Vitio,  common  in  the  fiesurea  of  rocks  in  Europe,  is 
mldueed  by  Deodatus  in  the  notes  to  the  Italian  version.  Both  of 
tbi*4*e  are  of  the  class  of  Ferns. 

3.  Tremellius,  adopting  in  eome  measure  the  opinion  of  Lcmniua, 
yet  tranHltttes  n»o6  by  mtutaus,  and  considertf  Polytrichum  commune,  or 
common  Hair  Mohs,  found  both  in  Asia  and  Europe,  to  be  tlie  plant 

4.  Ovid.  Montalbanus  (in  Horto  Botanigraphico,  pp.  47  et  48), 
c(»nceives,  in  a  pa^Hsuge  t[UottHi  by  Celsius,  that  eml  Ls  the  ismall  plant 
called  klosterUi/so/^  in  German,  and  which  Celeiofl  ascertained  to  bo 
the  Aleine  pusilla,  gramiuea,  flore  tetra|M}talo,  of  Toumefort,  Sogina 
procumljens,  L.,  or  Procumbent  Pearlwort,  a  native  of  Europe  in  sterile 
and  moist  fields,  of  the  natural  family  of  Caryophyllea?, 

Of  the  tribe  of  Compc»sita^,  and  genus  Artemisia,  two  species 
have  been  thought  to  be  hyssop.  5,  Abreta  or  Abrotunum.  **Joh. 
Mercerus,  profundte  in  Hebraicis  doctrinic  vir,  exietimabat  [AbraCAam) 
I  GroHTorum,  et  Romanorum  Abrotonum/'  This  is  the  Artemisia 
%1irot<mum,  L.,  or  Southernwood,  a  native  of  the  South  of  EurojKa  and 
of  Af-ia  Minor,  and  which  wji«,  according  Uy  Celsius,  thought  to  be  the 
hy.sM>p,  by  some  of  tlie  Hebrew  doctors.  Casaubon  remarks  that  it  was 
probably  this  kind  of  hyssop  which  was  given  with  the  sponge  and 
vinegar.  *'  Idque  eo  consilio,  ut  potionem  Domino  pararent  penitus 
uiram,  fK?nitus  ingnitam/'  <>.  A rtemii^i a  Pontica  (including  probably 
KJ  A.  Judaica),  a  native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  Syria,  and  Central 
Asia,  "  ande  semen  contra  vermes  colligitur  et  ex  Chorasan  deportatur 
Halebum  ;"  It.  Strme  Banto,  Lat.  sementina,  is  adduced  by  Castellus 
as  a  translation  of  the  iJiramnr  which  occurs  in  the  Persian  version, 
but  which  is  usually  translated  Thymbra,  Saiureia  Thyinbra, 

The  majority  of  plants  whioh  have  be«?n  a<lduced  a^  the  hy.ssop  uf 
SiTjpture  Indong  U)  the  natural  family  of  Labiattc^  of  which  many  sjKHTics 
**  are  known  for  their  usi^s  in  seasoning- focKl,  a^  thyme,  sage,  savory. 
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marjoram,  and  mint,  while  others,  as  larender  and  rosemary,  are  more 
celebrated  for  their  uses  as  perfumes.  Many  of  these  having  been 
described  in  the  works  of  the  ancients,  have  found  their  way  into 
those  of  the  Asiatics,  where  Lavandula  staBchas  may  be  found  under 
the  name  oostakhoodus ;  rosemary  under  tikleel  ool-jibbiU;  thyme  as 
hasha;  hyssop,  zaofae  t/abis;  basil,  rihan;  marjoram,  acUur;  mint, 
nana;  and  sage  under  the  names  saUnah  and  aefakus,  which  lajst  are 
evident  corruptions  of  salvia  and  disphacosJ*  (lUustr.  Himal.  Bot 
p.  302.) 

The  several  plants  of  the  family  of  Labiatie  which  have  been 
adduced  by  different  authors,  are  bjs  follow, — 

7.  Prosper  Alpinus  figures  a^i  Hyssopus  GrsBCorum,  a  plant  he 
describes  as  ''plantam  nobilissimam,'"  having  grown  it  from  seeds 
obtained  from  Crete,  and  "Origano  Oniti "  (pot-marjoram)  "adprime 
similem,  esse  legitimum  hyssopum  visum  est." 

8.  Some  of  the  Hebrews  (v.  Celsius)  call  a  plant  esob  javan,  which 
by  the  Arabs  is  called  istuchudus,  and  of  which  the  leaves  resemble 
the  plant  called  zatar  (v.  infra).  The  Arabic  name  is  probably  a  cor- 
ruption of  Stsechas,  which  is  Lavandula  StsBchas,  L. ;  a  plant  found  in 
the  Mediterranean  region. 

9.  Rosmarinus  officinalis,  or  common  Rosemaiy,  a  native  of  the 
Mediterranean  region,  and  which  may  perhaps  be  found  in  Palestine : 
"Quod  in  Galilea  etiam  frequens  sit,  auctoribus  Radzivilio  et  P. 
Dappero."  (Gels.  1.  c.  p.  418.)  Some  of  the  older  authors  have 
selected  this  plant,  because  being  a  shrubby  species,  a  stick  might 
easily  be  obtained,  to  which  the  sponge  dipped  in  vinegar  could  have 
been  tied.     It  is  suitable  also  for  sprinkling. 

10.  Origanum  Majorana,  ^dfi^frvxov  of  the  Greeks,  and  schonuchok 
of  the  Talmud,  was  considered  to  be  the  hyssop  by  Pen  a  and  Lobel. 
(Stirp.  Advers.  p.  212.)  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  be  not  Origanum 
Onites.    (Spr.  ii.  507.) 

11.  Mentha,  or  a  species  of  mint,  is  adduced  in  the  Ethiopic  version. 

12.  Mentha  Pulegium,  another  species  of  the  same  genus,  theyXi7x«v 
of  the  Greeks,  SLudfoodnuJ  of  the  Arabs,  and  siah  of  the  Talmud. 

13.  Teucrium  Polium,  or  Teucrium  pseudohyssopum,  Schreb.  a 
native  of  the  Mediterranean  region,  and  found  by  Bov6  in  the  desert 
of  Sinai,  is  brought  forward  by  Columna,  not  only  as  the  hyssop  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  "  sed  ipsius  quoque  Mosis  et  Salomonis  veram 
et  genuinam  hyssopum.*' 

14.  Thymus  serpyllum,  or  common  Thyme,  widely  diffused  in 
mountainous  situations  in  Europe  and  Northern  Asia;  hasha  of  the 
Arabs,  and  «)0T1p  Talmudicis.     Cels.  1.  c.  p.  423. 
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15.  In  the  Arabic  vemiou  of  the  Books  of  Mo^es^  e^ob  id  trans- 
hj  jXJua  Mutu-r  or  zatur  of  tlie  Arabe,  zitri  of  Taiinudical 
iters ;  the  Ambic  name  is  coneidered  by  them  to  bo  eyiionynioas 
with  oplyavofot  the  Greeks,  supposed  to  be  Origanom  heraideoticuiji,  L,, 
hilt  several  different  species  or  varieties  are  includeil  under  the  Arabic 
name  saUtr,  which  it  is  nee*iless  here  to  inquiro  into»  as  they  are  all 
similar  in  nature  and  properties. 

Some  other  names^  as,  IG.  Kyssopus  cochaliensis,  and,  17.  Mamm 
albani,  Maruchivara  Talmudicis,  are  adduced  by  Celsius,  pp.  416  ©t 
410,  which  I  have  not  yet  traced.  Sibthoqi  (Fl.  Gneca,  i.  pp.  5J)6, 
f>i>7»)  mentions  that  in  Greece  the  name  v<r<T^imot  is  zippHed  both  to 
^tnrcia  grroca  and  to  S,  Juliana,  He  himself  conjectures  that  Thymbra 
gpicata  may  be  the  v^rawnov  dp(ivr}v  of  Dioscorides.  Thymbra  verti- 
dllata^  L,,  was  similarly  adduced  by  Dalechamp* 

The  only  plant  which  remains  of  those  adduced  by  Celsius  is,  18.  the 
t_^mmon  or  j^arden  Hyssop,  Hyssopus  officinalis  of  botanists,  which  is 
^ported  by  Cebius  himself  It  has  ha«l  the  greatest  number  of  suf- 
frages^ apparently  from  the  similarity  of  name.  This  may  or  may  not 
be  accidental.  It  is  in  the  first  place  desirable  to  know,  not  only 
whether  the  esob  of  the  Hebrews,  the  vutria>frof  of  the  Greeks,  and  the 
httMvptu  of  the  Romans,  was  the  same  plant,  but  also  whether  what  wo 
now  call  hyssop  is  the  same  plant  as  any  one  of  these.  Of  this,  I 
believe,  with  Sprengel,  and  others,  there  is  no  proof. 

The  account  given  of  the  hyssop  by  Diosooridcs  is  so  imperfect, 
that  wo  have  no  points  of  comparison  g^iven  in  the  article  on  this  plant. 
But  in  describiug  opiyowiv^  {Origanum  heracleoticum),  the  leaves  are  i 
d^«cnbod  as  being  similar  to  those  of  hyssop,  but  that  its  nmbel  is  not 
rotate,  as  if  he  wished  to  indicate  that  such  was  the  infloreeoence  of  tlio 
hjssop.  In  the  chapter  on  Chrysocoma  it  is  said  that  it  has  a  corymboid 
cjoma,  like  the  hyssop.  Nicander  moreover  has  stated  that  the  hyssop 
ts  like  marjoram  (o-a/i^uxo'')  ^^^  (be  Arab  Isaac  Ebn  Amram  comparoa  { 
xoofa  (\i^'  )  with  marjoram.  Besides  this,  Bioscorides  mentions  that 
there  are  two  kinds,  one  mountain,  and  the  other  garden  hyssop,  and 
that  the  best  is  produced  in  Cilicia;  Pliny  adds  '"in  Pamphylium 
et  Smyrnenm/'  The  Arab  authors,  Abul  Fadli  and  Al-Ohiji,  as 
<[Uoted  by  Celsius,  also  mention  two  kinds,  the  mountain  and  the 
garden.  In  the  Talmud  authors,  that  which  is  found  in  the  desert 
is  distinguished  frt>m  the  garden  kind.  Maimonides,  as  quoted  by 
Celsius,  says:  "  Hyssopi  rault«e  sunt  species,  in  legem  auteni  hiBO  ' 
qua  homines  plcrumque  utuntur  in  cibura,  quam  nos  melle  condire 
DoleoMis.''     That  it  wa«  employed  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as  i^ 
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oondimont  10  evident  from  its  mention  by  Apicius ;  others  describe  it  as 
bitter  and  fragrant ;  Dioscorides  mentions  only  the  diseases  in  which  it 
18  useful. 

The  modem  hyssop  (Hyssopus  offioinalisy  L.  Sp.  796)  belongs  to  a 
genus  of  which  itself  is  tJie  only  species.  It  is  a  perennial  plant, 
usually  very  smooth;  (but  a  variety  is  described  by  De  Candolle,  in 
tho  Floro  Fran^aise,  Suppl  396,  which  he  calls  H.  canescens,  from 
its  l>oing  covered  with  short  rigid  hairs.)  The  root  throws  up  several 
leafy  stems,  which  are  woody  at  the  base,  diffuse  and  much  branched. 
The  branches  are  from  one  to  two  feet  in  length.  The  leaves  are  oppo- 
sUt»,  sessile,  rather  thick  in  texture,  narrow,  linear,  lanceolate,  in  one 
variety  elliptical ;  mai^ins  very  entire,  flat,  or  subrevolute ;  green  on 
lH>th  side«;  below,  one-nerved;  held  up  to  the  light  and  looked  at 
with  a  niaftnifying  glass,  they  seem  to  be  obscurely  dotted.  The 
H<)Wt>r9k«  of  a  bluish  or  reddish  colour,  are  arranged  along  one  tide  of 
Ib^  stf>m  in  closely  approximated  whorls  in  a  terminal  spike.  The 
f^^\fik\  leaves  are  similar  to  those  of  the  stem,  but  smaller.  Bracts 
Unt'^H^Iate,  linear,  acute.  The  calyx  is  tubular,  fifteen-nerved,  with  ^ye 
^umI  teeth,  with  the  throat  naked.  The  corolla,  of  a  reddish-purple 
iHvl^ur,  with  its  tube  equalling  the  calyx,  is  bilabiate,  with  its  upper 
|(|^  erect,  flat,  and  emarginate;  the  lower  one  spreading  and  trifid, 
Mttddlo  lobe  largest ;  stamens  four,  exserted,  didynamous,  diverging ; 
tho  lower  ones  the  longest;  anthers  two-celled;  cells  linear,  divaricate; 
(k\y\o  nearly  equally  bifid  at  the  apex ;  lobes  subulate,  with  the  stigmas 
lit  tlie  apex.  The  four  achenia  (or  seeds  with  their  coverings)  ovoid, 
tlm^e-comered,  compressed,  and  rather  smooth. 

The  localities  of  the  hyssop,  as  given  by  Mr.  Bentham,  the  latest 
and  most  accurate  author  on  the  family  (Labiata))  to  which  it  belongs, 
are  as  follow  :  "  Hab.  in  Europa  australiori  et  Asia  media;  in  Hispauia 
[Pavon],  Gallia  australi,  Italia,  Germania  australi,  rarior  in  Gennania 
media  [Iieicfte7ibach],  in  Belgio  [Dumortier],  in  Rossia  meridionali 
[Prescott],  in  Tauria  et  Caucaso  in  Jugo  Altaico  [Bunge].''  M.  Bove 
mentions  a  hyssopus  within  three  leagues  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  rose- 
mary. I  myself  have  obtained  it,  and  the  specimens  have  been 
examined  by  Mr.  Bentham,  from  Kanum  and  the  Ganthung  Pass  in 
Kunawur,  a  tract  along  the  Sutledge  on  the  northern  face  of  the  Hima- 
layan Mountains,  and  which  may  be  considered  a  part  of  Tibet. 

The  hyssop  is  remarkable  for  its  fragrant  and  aromatic  proper- 
tics,  hcnco  its  employment  as  a  condiment  and  a  sweet  herb,  and  as  a 
mo<lcrate  excitant  in  medicine :  to  it,  however,  many  other  virtues 
were  formerly  ascribed. 

Of  all  these  plants,  we  need  only  say,  a^  Celsius  has  already  done 
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fe^:pectin|*  a  plant  which  he  thought  to  be  less  eligible  than  what  is 
coiutiiuiily  known  by  the  niitne  of  hyssop,  "  Nam  postmodoj  ubi  de 
vpra  hywK»fM>  alinua  diccnda  crunt,  Abrotonum  cam  rellquis,  hyssopi 
umbriM,  itno  falciihe  ictu  suecidetur.*" 

The  plants  adtlnced  by  the  latest  writers  are,  1st,  Phytolacca 
tt<^caDd^%  by  Mr.  Kitto  in  the  Pictorial  Bible  id  Exod.  xii.  22^ 
"The  hyssop  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  has  opeoed  a  wide  field  for 
conjecture,  but  in  no  in^tance  has  any  plant  been  auggeeteil,  that  at 
the  name  time  had  a  hutiicieat  length  of  stem  to  answer  the  purpose  of 
a  wand  or  pole,  and  such  detergent  or  cleanEriug  properties,  as  to  reo- 
4er  it  a  fit  emblem  for  purification.  Our  wood-cut  reprosenta  a  shrub 
nmiarkablc  in  both  these  respects,  which  la  the  FhtftoUwca  dtcandru** 
Rogcnmuller  says,  the  Hebrew  word  esobh  does  not  denote  our  bysisop, 
but  all  aromatic  plant  resembling  it,  the  le^c^  ma^rjotam^  which  the 
G«niians  call  dmtm  or  wolihjcmtdk^  the  Arabs  tizUr^  and  the  Greeks 

Dr,  Robinson,  in  the  oscont  of  Jebel  Musa  by  himself  and  Mr. 
Smith,  says :  "  In  all  thiw  part  of  the  in<»unt:iins  were  great  quantities 
i^f  tfic  fragrant  plant /aV^M,  which  the  monkw  call  hyssop,"'  (BibL  Res. 
I*  p,  UT) ;  and  on  the  a^cnt  of  St.  Catherine,  **  The  ja  deh  or  hyssop  was 
bero  in  js^at  plenty ;  and  especially  the  fragrant  tdter^  a  species  of 
tb^^^ue.  (Thymus  seqjyllum  of  Forskal,)*'  p.  l«2.  Lady  Calcott  suggests 
that  the  hys^oi»  of  aqwrsion  was  hyssop  tied  to  a  stick  of  cedar. 
Winer,  (BibUsches  Real  Worterbueh,  ii.  p.  820,)  admits  the  same  plant 
mik  RosenmliUer,  but  considers  that  several  plants  were  included  under 
the  name  esobh ;  and  concludes  his  observations  on  Yeop  by  saying : 
"  We  must,  however,  wait  for  more  accurate  observations  upon  the 
species  of  hyssop  and  origanum  indigenous  in  Western  Asia,  before 
the  mcaniug  of  the  Hebrew  trnWi  can  be  finally  settled." 

My  attention  was  lir»t  <lirected  to  the  subject  w*hen  lately  coUat- 
iaig  the  list  of  drugs  in  the  Latin  edition  of  Rhases,  with  those  in  mj 
MS,    Catalogue    before  alluded  to.     It  is  stated  in  that  work, 

indeed  in  that  of  Dio^corides,  c,  that  there  are  two  kinds  of 
"^jRsop,  the  one  a  garden,  the  other  a  mountain  plant;  but  Rhasos 
further  adfls,  tJiat  the  latter  is  found  on  the  mountain  of  the  Temple, 
lliat  is,  of  Jerusalem :  "est  herba  quaj  oritur  in  montibus  Templi,  folia  ut 
tnajorana.  Sylvestrl  montsinus  fortior^  et  dicitur  'yaopus  altari«.'*' 
These  two  kinds  are  uIjjo  noted  by  Celsius  as  '^Hyssopus  in  montibus 

olymorum,  jj^Ooil*  *i^*^?V  Ijjy  ^*^^*  ^"  J^^*^  ^  kud%"  and 
^Hyiisopas  Kicea,jj,g^jti  y*i  zoofa  yabis.**  Jerusalem  is  now  called  by  the 
Amlm  Sl'kwUt  **  the    Holy,**  and   also   by  Arabian    writeiK  BeU^l- 
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,  ^be  gaityiiy,  &c  (Robinson's  Biblica 
i  PL  38Ql)  Ihiiwi  again,  in  the  article  Epithjmam 
Dedier),  aja  of  it :  ^  Caret  ladioe  sed  suspendit  supra 
[  ct  folia  jsopi  onlljgitnr  com  eo  j  et  fit  in  monti- 
S»  Scnytoa,  qwating  Aben  Meaoai,  says  of  it :  **  Ex 
CNsa  ar  Ahb*  aiBcta^  ailatw  ;"*  and  of  the  hjasop,  he  qaotes  Isaac 
^  Laa^atiann^  ex  dornns  sanctsB  montibas." 
I  ider  to  theeoHiBon  hjasop,  or  to  that  which 
to  W  tke  tr«fr  plaBly  it  is  not  easy  to  determine,  as  the 
'  laifeaiM  of  one  kind  indicates  that  it 
WHt  kawr  Wva  a  ^vij  iiiiifi  plaat  from  the  common  hjrssop.  One 
r^iTiiliwiiaai  cbmaastaMe  iiy  that  the  tianslalMS  of  these  Arabic  works 
t&i'  »ft  aivMSftftecvto  tfe  ana^^reaeat  of  their  anthers,  as  they  some- 
uaM  <^i^neEt  tfe  anai^ceaKHt  aecoidi^g  to  the  Arabic  alphabet,  into 
4«raeciiic«£w  to  tibrLatiaKUBW  and  the  RoMan  alphabet  Thus  in  the 
^-«tt  wHl  ^'UsaiiB&tcalM  Hawi.  or^Continens,'*  hyssop  is  described 
'  ck^  VtoBT  Mk  aal  tke  aane  in  the  Latin  translation  is  written 
Wtt  at  h»  wwk  A«i  Mawar^  we  haTe  hyasop  nnder  the  letter 
-&  ii  «t.  Z."  aal  tm  ki»k  wMdoaed,  one  called  ''Cyfe,  id  est, 
kT-Joiyar-  t|«ir  ^i^i$«tocar  *aal  tke  edker  written  ^iEsypns  antem  hamida, 
<(wr  <t  <W!itoti'  &tcir.  fvr  ex  baop  Mn^bss  fiu"  These  two  varieties 
:*ftfc  >/  :irf  ^j^  'i^ ;  sAf/*s  jMe<fck  «r  iA^dU^  that  is,  dry  hyssop,  and 
U*r  -?ci*?r  >»  ^/e>-,  '^';  w/u  nifiK?^  Lana  snccida,  ounmo^  of  Diosc. 
i  c.  ^'i'  X-  .^<N  i.  Av  c.  oiift,^  Hen?  we  hare  very  clear  evidence, 
zaa;  :'«v  ^^rv  iJ!i?rea5  tiiia^  havi?  Keen  treated  of  under  one  name, 
A^©arc«tlY  ^ttTx  Wa3:i#  xlfce  Greek  name«  are  a  little  similar.  Hence 
;>».»«  oi^^^j^^oie  W:  ua3  s»iiar  infusion  may  have  taken  place 
%-cJi   t^"  v^?:>?ei  >»rw««.  k^nssofas.  and  an  oriental  name  like  the 

H^^  -tt "  >utfttec«^  ^  exifiewc^  of  a  plant  distinct  from  the  hyssop, 
I  >»ri.-.  \\i  :v  >»<ti»s  «pf^ar$  iv^  a*^  its  discovery,  by  a  passage  from 
b^:vk"K»^iB  >  r?*^e«s  iat  Svm*  quoted  by  Mr.  Kitto  in  his  work 
cu^^ilvu  IV  fcV-s^vml  inNV"*|>hy  and  Natural  History  of  the  Holy 
lwi;tu,  jN  vxi'-i*  :  "  A»ofl^  tiws  and  shrubs  known  only  by  native 
»4.ii«vNN  i:ta  xatr^^cfiiM  ie<s«t|*k>n$:  The  asief  is  spoken  of  this  month 
»^\  Su:v^i.tr<a.  ^  itiA"  iwi^vUin^  in  the  Sinai  Peninsula.  On  noticing  its 
wve<H«vv  -u  Wavj^  Khev^v.  he  dc«?cribos  it  as  a  tree  which  he  had 
%:»A\*»jN  j^x***  ^»  3^*\vT^  \^Wer  w^dys.  It  springs  from  the  fissures  in 
^^v  ^NV^N  *3kI  »,I*  efNs>ked  *lem  creeps  up  the  mountain  side  like  a 
v^^^^N"^  y>jivt!  A\\\^iw^  to  the  Arabs  it  produces  a  fruit  of  the 
^  ^'  ^W  «aU«lw  vrf  a  blackish  colour,  and  very  sweet  to  the  taste. 
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h<?  hark  of  the  tree  is  white,  and  the  branches  are  thickly  covered 
tth  snialJ  thorns;  the  leaves  are  heart^haped,  and  of  the  aame  libade 
of  grtMsn,  a^  thoee  of  the  oak,     (Syria,  53(5,  537.)** 

The  aboTe  description,  though  apparently  incorrect  in  the  appli- 
Uon  of  some  temid>  as  that  of  tree^  to  a  plant  creeping  like  a 
pAmiMitical  plant,  yet  will  strike  most  botanbts,  a^  a  characteriiitic 
deecription  of  the  Common  Caper  Bush,  which  is  indigenous  in  these 
region*,  and  which  I  was  aware  had  an  Arabic  name,  in  sound  some- 
thing like  the  tuzff  of  Burckhardt.  The  caper  plant  id  one  of  thoae 
whi^^h  in  the  €opioui3  language  of  the  Arabs  has  more  than  one  name^^ 
It  'is  well  known  that  it*  most  common  name  is  yjS  i^bur  or  hibar. 
From  this  the  Greek  cainrapif,  and  the  Latin  mppni^,  appear  to  have 
been  derived.  In  referring  to  one  of  the  Porgian  works  on  Materia 
Mcilica,  which  has  been  published  with  an  English  translation  by  Mr. 
Olodwin,  that  ia,  tlie  Ulfaz  Udwiyeh,  we  are  referred  from  capers  in  the 
Index  to  Nos»  1 271. 175  and  184,  The  first  of  these  is  ^jj"  or  capers, 
tlie  second  is  ^Jf I  \^\  u^mil  id  ktdfir%  root  of  the  caper  bush.  No, 
184  is  another  name  for  the  same  thing,  ^^JuAM  ^^\  nmd  al  dmif^  as 
it  is  translated,  root  of  the  caper  bush.  We  may  learn  also  from  other 
«onivea,  that  a^if  is  one  of  the  names  of  the  caper  bush.  Thus  in  the 
Kamu^,  or  Great  Arabic  Dictionary,  axuf  is  al  htfjber.  So  also  in 
Frt*ytaf('«  Lexicon  Arabico-Latinum,  am/  is  translated  mppark ; 
likewise  in  Richardgon's  Persian,  Arabic,  and  English  Dictionary, 
London,  1829,  and  in  Shakespears  Hindustani  Dictionary,  we  have 
f^Ji^\  a^f,  "the  caper  tree  or  root.**  That  this  has  long  been 
known  to  be  one  of  the  names  of  the  caper  plant  is  evident  from 
MentzoFs  Index  Nominom  Plantamm  Multilinguis ;  where  we  have 
alasif  given  as  an  Arabic  name  of  cappariB,  taken  from  the  Index 
of  Av^cennaj  editio  Yeneta,  1564.  fol.  I  <juote  this,  as  I  am  nnable 
to  find  the  word  in  my  own  copy  of  Avicenna,  Venice,  1555.  It 
appean  to  be  a  corruption  of  alasif  that  Forskal  heard  applied  to 
the  caper  plant  which  he  found  at  Taas  near  Mocha,  as  a  shrub 
growing  out  of  a  wall  (Flora  iEgyjiUaco-Arabica),  and  of  which  ho  says, 
**Si  hitM:  vera  est  Capparis  apbosa,  competit  illi  nomen  Arab*  Lasaf, 
^Jl^/  This  may  be  a  corruption  of  ^JudSVy  or  Forskal  may  havo 
written  it  simply  t_i^J  a«uf,  and  the  mere  junction  of  the  letters  would 
convert  it  into  cJ*^  Uimfy  a  mistake  which  might  easily  be  made  even 
by  the  celebrated  Niebnhr,  as  he  published  the  work  from  Forskat'g 
ootds  alter  his  death.     In  my  own  MS.  Materia  Medica,  am/  is  given 
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as  a  syDonym  of  kihbur,  with  kifartu,  as  the  Yoonanee  or  Oreek  name, 
which  is  evidently  intended  for  wJinraptf,  as  the  letter  p  is  wanting  in 
the  Arabic  alphabet. 

The  similarity  in  sound  between  the  asuf  of  the  Arabs  and  the 
esofof  the  Hebrews,  cannot  fail  to  strike  every  one,  and  this  similarity 
would  extend  equally  to  the  writing  of  the  two  names  in  the  language 
of  the  other.  A  less  degree  of  similarity  has  in  other  cases  of  Hebrew 
and  Arabic  names,  been  considered  to  indicate  identity  of  origin  in 
words  in  these  two  languages.  This  similarity  might  certainly  be 
accidental,  but  it  cannot  be  accidental  that  the  plant  called  <isuf  by 
the  Arabs,  answers  to  every  particular  which  is  required  for  the  due 
elucidation,  not  of  one,  but  of  every  passage  of  the  Bible  in  which 
esof  is  mentioned.  This  we  shall  proceed,  we  hope  satisfactorily,  to 
prove. 

First  with  respect  to  its  geographical  distribution,  the  cutif  like  the 
esof  ought  to  be  found  in  Lower  Egypt,  in  the  Desert  or  country 
between  the  Red  Sea  and  Palestine,  and  also  in  Palestine  itself. 

The  Caper  plant,  Oapparis  spinosa  of  Linnseus  and  of  all  modem 
botanists,  is  well  known  to  be  abundant  in  the  south  of  Europe,  where 
it  appears  to  be  indigenous.  It  is  found  also  in  the  islands  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  generally  on  the  coasts  of  that  sea,  the  Mediter- 
ranean region,  of  botanists.  It  is  specifically  mentioned  as  found  in 
Lower  Egypt,  by  Forskal  in  his  Flora  -^g3rpt.-Arab.  as  Capparis 
spinosa,  called  kahhar  by  the  Arabs,  growing  wild  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Alexandria.  The  same  facts  are  stated  by  De  Lile,  in  his  Illus- 
tratio  Fl.  ^gypt.  pp.  8  and  16,  forming  the  botanical  portion  of  the 
great  French  work  on  Egypt.  Previous  to  these  authorities.  Prosper 
Alpinus  had  stated  that  the  capers  of  Alexandria  were  larger  than 
those  of  other  places:  "Capparis  Alexandria)  majores  quam  alibi 
inveniantur  proveniunt,  quos  cappar  quoque  appellant."  (De  PL 
i'Egypti,  p.  60.)  So  Pliny,  "  Likewise  in  iEgypt  groweth  capparis,  a 
shrub  of  a  harder  and  more  woody  substance:  well  known  for  the 
seed  and  fruit  that  it  carrieth,  commonly  eaten  with  meats,  and  for  the 
most  part  the  capres  and  the  stalke  are  plucked  and  gathered  together. 
The  outlandish  capres  (not  growing  in  ^gypt)  we  must  take  good 
heed  of  and  beware :  for  those  of  Arabia  be  pestilentiall  and  venomous : 
they  of  Africke  be  hurtful  to  the  gumbs,  and  principally  the  Marmanke 
are  enemies  to  the  matrice,  and  breed  ventosities.  The  Apulian 
capres  cause  vomit,  and  make  lubricite  both  of  stomack  and  bellie. 
Some  call  the  shrub  cynosbatos:  others  ophiostphayla."  (Hollands 
Translation,  lib.  xiii.  c.  xxiii.)  So  in  A  v.  c.  141,  capparis  is  called 
kabar  in  the  margin,  with  a  reference  to  Diosc.  2.  c.  166,  ^'quzcdam. 
est  6|)ecies,  qua?  e  Rubro  Mari  defertur." 
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Tn  Lowe?  Ej^fVpt  is  ii-lso  foaod  another  species,  first  diacoveitMi  by 
ppi,  tlio  CfipparU  jEgttpiin  of  Lamarck,  It  is  figured  by  De  Lile, 
PL  Mg,  p,  i^3.  t.  3L  f.  3,  and  described  by  him  a^  a  spreading  sKrob, 
of  whieh  the  braiic!hc,*?  are  dender  but  firm  \  it  grows  in  the  nioim* 
tmin$  of  tU<^  desert  opposite  Minyeb.  This  q)eciea  waa  ali^o  found 
by  M.  Bov^^  and  by  Aucher-Eloy,  in  the  desert  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Suex. 

In  the  dc«crts  and  tract  of  country  in  which  the  Israelites  wan- 
dered, the  eaj»er  plant,  or  some  of  the  .s|>ecies  of  eapparis  resembling  it 
in  general  appearance,  are  no  doubt  found  in  many  places.  The 
notie*>«  of  it,  however,  are  few,  but  the  localities  aro  so  widely  eepa- 
T^ieA  that  wo  arc  warranted iin  considering  that  it  might  be  found 
in  many  intermediate  situations;  and  it  would  be  so  by  competent 
travel lere,  that  k,  by  those  having  some  knowledge  of  Natural 
History. 

Prom  the  description  of  Burckhardt  alreaily  quoted,  in  which  he 
r  the  amrf  in  the  Sinai  Peninsula,  springing  from  the  fissures  of 
■^^Hsks,  with  its  crooked  stem  creeping  up  the  mountain  side  like  a 
para«itirai  jdant,  with  a  white  bark  and  the  branches  tliickly  covered 
with  small  thorns,  and  beart-shiiped  leaves, — t!iere  can  be  little  doubt 
of  thiJ^  l>oing  a  a{KJciei*  of  cai>pari!^,  and  |)robably  the  cajK?r  plant.  It  is 
tniere^ing  to  observe  that  he  mentions  it  as  a  plant  which  he  hud 
already  4>een  in  several  other  wadys.  We  have  however  very  definite 
information  rcHfiecting  the  caper  plant  in  this  situation,  as  M,  Bove,  in 
bifi  **  Relation  dun  Voyage  Botanifjue  en  Egyptc,  dans  les  trois  Arabies, 
en  Palestine  eten  Syrie,"  (Ann.  des  Sc'.  Nat.  i.  p.  72,)  says:  **Le  mont 
Sftinte  Catherine  est  au  sud-sud-ouc^st  du  mont  SinaY.  Dans  lea  deserts 
<)ui  environnent  cc^^  montagnes  jai  trouve  Capparu  Rpinoea,  fire/' 
Belon  (Obs«  ii.  c.  xxi/)  mentiuna  **Cappari8  non  apinosa — minoreecnim 
in  Capparum  stirpibua  spinosia  nascuntor  ...,**  and  at  c,  lx.  "  Per 
istos  cotles  obeiTantes,  cappares  inveniraus,  pumilanim  fit-uum  altitu- 
dinem  tetjuante^^^emina  instar  piperis  calida.'*  So  Dr,  Shaw,  **Cap- 
paria  Arabicn,  fructu  ovi  magnitudine,  eemine  piperis  instar  acri."  Belon, 
Obs.  I.  ii.  c,  60.  '*' Nostra  tricubitalia  est.  Folia  habet  glauca,  crassa, 
»ucculcnta,  rotunda,  uucialia,  Fructus,  t^uem  vidi,  pollicis  fait  magnitu- 
fiiiie,  ablongiuf  oueumcrid  forma,  quern  An^bes  appellant  Filfal  jibbel, 
t.  f.  Pijicr  montanum.  Coptosc  crescit  in  via  ad  montem  Sinai."  (Travels, 
voL  ii,  p.  3.*».7.)  More  to  the  eastward  we  have  no  distinct  notices  of 
tJie  true  cAper  plant,  l>ut  other  species  are  foumL  as  C.  heteracAntha 
mnd  C  lcuco[jhyna»  between  AlepiHi  and  Bagdad  by  Olivier.  (D.C.  Sp. 
12  i»t'  13.)  So  Aucher-Eloy  mentions  the  banks  of  Uic  Tigris  as 
covered  with  "In  plus  rigoureuse  vegetation;*'  that  is,  with  Tamarix, 
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Salix,  Capporis  leaoophylla.  If  we  traoe  it  to  tbe  southward,  we  have 
already  mentioned,  that  Forskal  found  it  as  a  small  shrub  growing  out  of 
a  wall  near  Taas  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mocha.  Dr.  Falconer,  late 
Superintendent  of  the  East  India  Company's  Botanical  Garden  at 
Saharunpore,  has  informed  me  that  when  at  Aden  on  his  way  home,  he 
saw  the  rocks  there  covered  with  a  species  of  capparis,  which  appeared 
very  like  the  common  caper.  A  species  very  similar  to  it  is  also 
among  the  plants  collected  by  Lieutenant  Wellsted  in  the  island  of 
Socotra. 

We  have,  thirdly,  to  find  the  caper  indigenous  in  Palestine  and 
Syria.  This  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  doing,  if  travellers  took 
the  trouble  of  noting  the  vegetation  of  a  country,  as  one  of  the 
featuies  which  distinguish  its  physical  geography.  Some  omit  all 
notice  of  common  plants.  Others  notice  a  plant  only  when  first  met  with. 
Mr.  Kitto,  who  has  made  an  abstract  of  nearly  all  the  natural  history 
information  of  most  of  the  travellers  in  the  Holy  Land,  mentions  the 
caper,  only  in  the  fields  near  Aleppo,  as  observed  by  Dr.  Russel. 
M.  Auoher-Eloy  mentions  a  species  of  capparis  (C.  effusa)  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mount  Tabor.  Dr.  Clarke  found  '^  Capparis  spinosa, 
common  caper  tree,  at  Cyprus,  and  in  the  Holy  Land  (Jaffa)."  M. 
Bov6,  entering  Palestine  from  Egypt,  mentions  on  his  arrival  at  Gaza, 
"Au  nombre  des  plantes  spontanees,  je  citerai  les  suivantes:  Cap^ 
paris  spinosa.''  Again,  on  his  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  he  says,  (1.  c. 
p.  173,)  "  Dans  les  ruines  croissent  les  Rhus  coriaria,  FHyoscyamus 
coriaria,  le  Momordica  Elaterium,  et  le  Capjyaris  spinosa  J*  Belon 
had  previously  mentioned  finding  the  caper  plant  in  the  vicinity  of 
Jerusalem,  {v.  Rauwolf,  p.  269.) 

In  the  above  references  we  have  ample  proofs  of  the  caper  plant,  or 
a^if^  being  found  in  all  the  situations  where  the  esof  is  mentioned  in  the 
Bible.  That  it  grows  out  of  the  fissures  of  rocks,  and  the  ruins  of  build- 
ings is  evident  from  some  of  the  above  extracts.  Thus  De  CandoUe  gives 
as  its  habitat,  "  In  muris  et  rupestribus  Europse  australis  et  orientis." 
When  at  Aleppo,  Rauwolf  says  (Travels,  p.  49),  "There  grew  also  in  the 
road  and  on  old  walls  such  plenty  of  capers,  that  they  are  not  at  all 
esteemed;  they  take  these  flowers  before  they  open,  and  pickle  them, 
and  eat  them  for  sauce  with  their  meat;*'  and  again,  at  p.  75,  "and 
near  it  in  old  decayed  brick-walls  and  stony  places."  So  Ray,  (Hist. 
Plant,  p.  1629,)  "  Locis  arenosis  et  ruderatis  gaudet.  Nos  in  muris  et 
ruderibus  Rom83,  Senarum,  FlorentisB  et  alibi  in  Italia  observavimus 
spontaneam;  cultam  circa  Tolonam  in  Gallo-provincia,  ad  muros  et 
macerias." 

We  proceed  now  to  show  that  capers  were  supposed  to  be  possessed 
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of  deaniing  properticg*  This  is  evident  from  the  following  qaotn- 
iiou&.  Thus  Murray  (Apparatus  Med i rami nuiD,  ii.  p,  381,)  in  enmming 
op  the  account  of  its  uaes  aa  given  by  the  anciente,  saya:  "Et  qote 
rcleres,  qnihus  instigni  in  pretio  fnit,  de  eo  recensent,  ad  apeneiidi  vim 
poiiitsimuni  et  ahstergendi  pertinent.  Nenipe  precipue  in  obstrnctio- 
titbiuii  lieniJi,  in  mensiam  snppressione^  nialo  isehiadico,  in  strumis  dis- 
rutienfliR,  poiro  in  ulcertbns  expurgandis,  pra?cej)erunt.  Dioec.  Mat. 
^Jfcd.  lib.  it,  cap.  204.  Galen  de  SimpK  I  7.  Plin.  Hi»t  Nat.  lib.  20. 
15." 

U«tt>n  (Mat  Med.  i,  p.  371,)  observes^  '^Hippocrates  even  orders 
detergent  in  peripnennionia.  'Postquam  autcm  pnruni  esse 
simttim  cajperit  ari  concham  majorem  et  sesamum  .  .  -  Qnod  si  vmgiM 
edueere  voles  radicia  capparis  corticem  his  admigoeto.'  De  Morb.  1.  lii. 
p.  493.  lin.  23/' 

Pliny,  who  exhausted  all  the  sources  of  information  to  give  us  in 

bis  Natural   History,  a   view  of  the  knowledge  of   bis  times,  has  a 

nxHoiis  observation  on  the  utility  of  the  root  of  capers  in  a  dieeiwe 

'  rlowly  allieil  to  leprosy,  the  complaint  in  which  fJiof  was  employed  by 

I  the   Israelites.     Thus   in  the  translation  of  Holland,   we  learn   that 

I '^Tbe  root  of  capres  is  singular  good  to  take  away  the  white  spotted 

I  tnorpbew,  (cousin  germane  to  the  leprosie,)  in  case  it  l^e  stamf»ed,  and 

the  plac<?  affected  rubbed  therewith-     Take  the  rind  of  the  root,  the 

quantitie  of  two  drams,  and  drink e  it  in  wine,  it  hel[>eth  the  swelled 

(rplcne;  provided  alwaies  that  the  patient  forbeare  the  use  of  baines 

Luui  hot-houses:  for  (hy  report)   this  course  continued  3r>  daice  will 

the  said  splene  to  purge  away,  partly  by  urine  and  partly  by 

The  same,  if  it  be  taken  in  drinke,  allaieth  paino  in  the  loins 

t  and  cureth  the  palsey.     The  seed  of  capers  sodden  in  vinegre,  hrused 

I  ttpjOicd  to  the  teeth,  or  otherwise  the  root  thereof  chewed  only, 

igeth  the  tooth-ach.     A  decoction  of  capers  in  oile*  instilled  into 

the  cars,  niitigateth  their  paiues.     The  leaves  and  the   root  newly 

igathi-red,  and  so  applied  as  a  cataplasme  with  boney»  bealeth  the  cor- 

[l-osive  ulcers  that  eat  to  the  very  bone.     Likewise  the  root  resolveth 

[all  those  glandular  swellings  which  wee  call   the  King^s  Oyill:  and  if 

I  the  same  be  «<«lden  in  water,  it  discua'5oth  the  tumors  behind  the  ears, 

[and   riddeth  away  the   wormed  breeding  within.     It  cureth  also  the 

j infirmities  of  the  liver.     The  manner  is  to  give  the  same  in  vinegre 

iiind  honey  for  to  chase  away  the  vermin  engendered  within  the  guts. 

foiled  in  vinegre,  it  is  singular  for  the  cankers  or  nlcei*ations  within 

Fihe  mnutb :  howbeit.  all  authors  doe  accord,  that  they  be  not  good  for 

lilic  atomacke."  20  Book.  ch.  xv. 

In  modern  works  which  have  derived  much  of  their  information 
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from  the  more  ancient,  we  find  it  noticed,  even  in  a  botanical  work, 
that  '^Les  capriers  excitent  Tapp^tit,  et  sopt  regard^s  comme  aperi- 
tives, antiscorbutiques,  et  propre  pour  tuer  les  vers.  L*6corce  de  la 
racine  est  aperitive,  diuretique  et  emmenagogue."  Lamarck.  Encycl. 
Botanique,  art.  Caprier. 

So  capers  formed  one  of  the  ''  Qninque  radices  aperientes  minores," 
or  the  ^we  lesser  aperient  roots,  as  Caper,  Dandelion,  Eiyngo,  Madder, 
and  Restharrow.  It  still  holds  a  place  in  some  of  the  German  Phar- 
macopoeias as  well  as  in  the  Spanish,  and  continues  to  be  employed 
throughout  Eastern  countries,  where  old  remedies  still  enjoy  their 
pristine  repute.  In  Europe,  it  is  now  almost  universally  known  as  a 
condiment,  its  unexpanded  flower-buds  being  preserved  in  vinegar. 

It  remains  only  to  consider  whether  the  caper  plant  is  suitable  to 
the  passage  of  the  New  Testament  in  which  the  hyssop  is  mentioned, 
and  it  appears  to  me,  that  it  is  as  well  so,  as  any  other  that  has  been 
proposed. 

The  passage  in  which  hyssop  is  mentioned  has  been  much  com* 
mented  on,  in  consequence  of  tlie  difficulty  which  commentators 
have  experienced  in  finding  a  plant  which  should  answer  in  all  points 
to  what  is  required.  Thus  it  is  said,  John  xix.  29,  S/ccOor  ovv  €K(iro 
o(ovs  fKOTOV*  Ol  b(  nkria'cafT€S  awoyyov  o^ovSy  km  vcrcroMT^  frtpiBfvreiy  irpoa-" 
TjveyKav  avrov  r^  arofiari,  or  as  translated  in  the  authorized  version. 
"Now  there  was  set  a  vessel  full  of  vinegar,  and  they  filled  a  sponge 
with  vinegar,  and  put  it  upon  hyssop  {fixing  it  on  a  hyssop  stalk  of 
some)  and  put  it  to  his  mouth."  One  difficulty  has  arisen  from  the  evan- 
gelists Matthew  and  Mark,  in  describing  the  same  occurrence,  making 
no  mention  of  the  hyssop.  Thus  Matthew  (xxvii.  48,)  describes  one, 
as  bringing  a  sponge,  TrXi/o-as  rt  o^ovr,  kol  mpfBfis  #caXa/i^,  and  they  "  tilled 
it  with  vinegar  and  put  it  on  a  reed,  and  gave  him  to  drink."  Mark 
(xv.  36,)  in  like  manner  writes.  Km  ycftto-ar  cnroyyov  o^ovp,  nfpfBfis  re 
KciXafi<j^  "and  one  filling  a  sponge  with  vinegar,  and  placing  it  about  a 
reed,  gave  him  to  drink." 

In  all  the  three  accounts  we  have  the  sponge  filled  with  vinegar, 
and  given  to  our  Saviour  to  drink ;  Matthew  and  Mark  stating  it,  as 
being  raised  on  a  reed,  while  John  omits  all  mention  of  the  reed,  but 
describes  the  sponge  as  being  put  on  or  about  hyssop.  By  some  com- 
mentators it  has  been  supposed  that  the  sponge  and  hyssop  were  fixed 
to  a  reed  or  stick,  and  that  one  evangelist  has  omitted  all  notice  of  the 
latter,  and  the  two  other  evangelists  of  the  hyssop.  Other  commen- 
tators argue,  that  in  the  relation  of  the  same  circumstances  by  these 
witnesses,  it  is  evident  that  the  reed  or  stick  must  be  the  same  as  a 
stick  of  hyssop.     As  John  is  the  more  particular  in  his  description 
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l«i]fj  ii0uaJIj  supplier  what  hm  been  omitted  in  ibe  other  aooounie  of 
'  fjtir  Saviour,  and  as  he  expressly  states,  xix,  35,  **  And  he  that  saw  it 
lioro  record,  luid  hi^  record  in  true,"  ^o  ;ire   we  Injuud  to   make  our 
It'XpIanfition  suit  his  deecriptioD. 

The  difficulty  has  been   to  find  a  plant  fitte«i  for  the  ptirpotie  and 

to  which  the  name  hyssop  was  applied;   for  it  is  acknowledged  on  all 

I  [landii  that  the  common  hyasop  i^  too  sliort  and  too  slender  to  be  ujaed 

^m  iftick.     Some  commentators  therefure  have  proceeded  «o  far  aa  to 

mi  alterations  in  the  text.     Thu8  Canierarius  for  wnrtmp  proposea 

(Tip,  pilo  vd  t'r/T*fo»  '*  javelin  or  dart/*     Heineiui^  tmggeetM  hwmr^ 

Otta^  **  a  »pear  or  pike/'  and   also  ctfnmQfy  kifia  succida,  vel  tiordida; 

the  wordis  wr^rmrov  and  otrrvirov  are  oftoa  confounded  by  others  as 

Fwell   TLB  by  Anib  authors,  *' maltis  locis  apud  auctores  taia  Gra^cos, 

i|uam  Latinos,  errore  scribarum  esse  pennutatas/*  (Celsins.  L  c.  p.  444.) 

I  Bochart  »|^in«  retaining  the  name,  has  proposed  changing  the  case  of 

hywop,    **et    pn*   iVd-^iir^  legendnm  censnit   iVo-isn-cw.       Qaa«i    vellet 

Jobannes ;  wtf^tBfvrtt  utrtrtmov  tnnJTyy,  [K>8uerunt  hyssopum  circa  *i]>on- 

g^am:  <|ii»  expUcatio  est  vioLenta;  coutrnria  vero  maxime  natoralia, 

itflkm  ipoat4^   «c   otTerat   accusativna    ^muyyop  ex   ingenio    linguae,    et 

IplinMOOii,  hie  anbintelltgendns,  et  repetendus,  ut  sit :  tnp^&hrrtf  {^wdyfttv) 

finnr^nr^  i  f,  wfp\  va-tr^awav^   quomodo   6raM;i    nonnunquam    lo<]uantur/* 

ebitia,  1.  o.  p.  445. 

Injstead  of  supposing  aa  in  the  abore  instance,  that  the  hyssop  was 

Hi  round  the  s]»onge.  Celsius  himself  is  of  opinion  that  the  si>ongo  was 

with  vinegar,  and  that  to  it  was  tied  a  bundle  of  hyBSop,  which 

[jistght  thns  be  contained  in  its  middle  when  it  whb  reached  np  to  our 

Ba\4our.     He  furtber  adduces  Casaubon  and  others  as  agreeiitg  with 

thii<  exphtnation,  as  well  as  with  the  Ethiopic  version,  where  we  read^ 

*•  Et  erat   ibi  ras  aeeto  plenum,  et  implevenmt  spongiam  aceto,  ae 

I  foliis  hyswopi,  et  ligarunt  Ruper  anindinem/' 

But  all  these  explanations  and  inteq)retatioiis  are  variations  from 
the  plain  and  obvious  meaning  of  the  passage  of  St  John  in  which  the 
ifponge  Hlled  with  vinegar  is  described  us  being  put  upon  hyssop>  that 
I  is,  a  stick  of  hyssop,  and  raised  to  our  Saviour  on  the  Cross.  The  diifi- 
9  exf^erienced  have  arisen  from  the  oommoo  hyssop,  which  is 
dUy  »tipi^o»ed  to  t>e  the  plant  alluded  to,  not  being  suited  for  the 
pHTfMMk  But  we  have  alresidy  seen  that  the  common  hyssop  does  not 
Aoswor  in  any  it»spect  to  what  i^  required.  The  caper  plant|  which  we 
hftvn  mm  exactly  appropriate  to  so  many  of  the  passages,  seems  also 
k  well  imit4Hl  to  the  preeent^  as  it  will  jrield  a  stick  large  enough  for  the 
||}urpo«e.  And  this  is  required  by  some  of  the  versions,  as  the  old 
Italian,  un  bastQ  f  (fhwtojw:  likewise  in  the  Spanish^  and  in  the 
VOL  P 
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French  edition  of  Montensi,  au  bout  (Tun  baton  d^kynope.  So  also  in 
that  of  many  celebrated  men. 

Some  also  of  the  ancient  statements  refer  evidently  to  a  lai^r 
plant  than  the  common  hyssop.  Thus  Josephus,  (Antiq.  lib.  viii.  cap.  2^) 
ranks  it  with  trees.  By  the  Rabbins  it  was  included  among  woods, 
*'byBSopum  inter  ligua  censeri  apud  Rabbinos."  Tract  Shebiit,  c.  viii. 
§  1.  Parah,  c.  xi.  §  8.  So  in  Tract.  Snccah,  fol.  xiii.  1,  ''inter  men- 
tionem  cannarom,  et  surculorum,  quibus  obtexerunt  Judsei  tentoria 
in  festo  tabemaculorum  memorari  etiam  hyssopum.*'  (Gelsias.  Hierobot. 
489 — 442.)  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  (t8uf,  or  caper  plant,  is 
the  esob  or  esq/^ referred  to  in  these  passages,  and  Winer  says,  ''Truly 
it  cannot  be  concealed,  that  the  Talmudists  distinguish  the  hyssop  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  from  the  esobk  of  the  Law.*'  Biblisches  Real 
WSrterbuch.  ii.  p.  820. 

The  height  of  a  shrub  which  would  be  fitted  for  such  a  purpose 
may  be  judged  of,  by  what  must  have  been  the  £eu^,  that  the  Cross  of 
our  Saviour  could  not  have  been  higher  than  what  any  man  of  mo- 
derate stature  might,  with  an  ordinary  stick  and  his  arm  stretched  out, 
easily  reach  the  month  of  our  Saviour.  For  it  is  evident  that  the 
^oross  to  be  of  sufficient  strength  and  yet  carried  by  a  man,  could  not 
also  be  very  lofty. 

For  such  a  purpose  it  is  evident  that  no  large  tree  is  required, 
because  a  shrub  of  moderate  dimensions  would  easily  yield  a  stick  of 
three  or  four  feet  in  length ;  and  such  any  of  the  old  caper  bushes  or 
trees,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  growing  in  the  congenial  climate  of 
Palestine,  would  be  able  to  supply.  "Ibi,  [that  is,  in  Egypt]  et 
capparis  firmioris  ligni  frutex.'*  Plin.  xiii.  c.  23.  The  prickly  nature 
of  the  stem,  moreover,  would  better  fit  it  for  the  purpose  of  having  the 
sponge  affixed  to  it.  The  caper  plant  was  not  only  a  plant  growing 
wild  on  the  rocks  and  walls  of  Jerusalem,  no  doubt,  in  ancient  times  as 
at  the  present  time,  but  one  which  seems  from  the  earliest  times  to 
have  been  valued  as  a  medicine,  and  its  fiower-buds  employed  as  an 
article  of  diet,  or  rather  as  a  condiment.  If  it  was  allowed  to  hazard 
^  conjecture,  we  might  say  that  a  notched  stick,  or  a  cleft  reed,  might 
have  been  employed  in  gathering  the  caper  buds  from  ofi*  the  extre- 
mities of  the  branches,  and  to  this,  the  name  of  hyssop  stick  might 
correctly  be  applied.  This  employment  of  ^capers  is  further  interest- 
ing as  explaining  in  some  measure  the  presence  of  the  vessel  full  of 
Tinegar  {o(ovs  fiearov).  The  word  o(oSj  which  is  translated  "vinegar" 
in  the  English  version,  and  acetum  in  the  Latin,  is  sometimes  translated 
"sour  wine,"  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  there  for  the  refreshment  of 
soldiers.     It  may  have  been  so;  but  it  is  curious  that  vinegar,  (which 
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called  of^ir  hy  the   Greeks^    as  we  may  dee  id  a  nearly 

fconleniponiry   author,  that    ii*,  Diosoon  Jes,  lib,  v.  c.  xxii,  ffitpi  o^f,) 

^ihould  have  b*^n  re^juired  for  preserving  different  parts  of  the  caper 

plant  in  tliow  days  aa  at  the  present  time.     For  we  learn  from  Pliny, 

fH>o  says  of  froits  eaten,  "  In  fruticoso  genere,  euni  caale  capparis/* 

lib.  XV,  c.  28.    Again,  xiii.  c.  28.  "  Ibi  et  capparis,  tirmioris  ligui  frutex, 

ceminieqne  et   cibi    vulgati  csrule  quofjue   una  plemmque  deoerpto/' 

**  Likewise  in  Egyi>t  groweth  capparis,  a  Khrub  of  a  harder  and  more 

woodie  substance :  well  knowne  for  the  seed  and  fruit  that  it  carrieth, 

commonly  eaten  with  m^its,  and  for  the  most  part  the  capers  and  tho 

^4talke  are  plucked  and  gathered  together,"   (Holland's  Pliny,  xiii.c.  23, 

\wRd  in  other  places.)    "'Tritura  ex  aceto  semen  decoctiam/*  &c.    **The 

wed  of  capres  sodden  in  vinegre,  bruised  and  applied  to  the  teeth,  &c. 

It  cureth  also  the  infirmities  of  the  liver.     The  manner  is  to  give  the 

same  in  vinegre  ami  honey.     Boiled  in  vinegre,  it  is  singular  for  tho 

cunkcrs    or  exulcerutions    within  the  mouth,"  (Lib.  xx.  c.  15.)     Tho 

caper  plant,  though  wild  in  m  many  parts  of  the  Roman  Empire,  wa» 

yet   cultivated   even    in   that   age.     "Quippe   cum   cappurii^   quor^ue 

fiemtur,    aiccie   maxime,    tirea   in    defoasu    cavata,    npisque   undiqne 

circuniatructis  lapide:  alias  evagatur  per  agros  et  cogit  solum  steri- 

lesoere.     Floret  a'state,  viret  usque  lul  Vergil ianim  occ^ieiuu,  pabulosia 

fiimiliarisisimum/'   (xix.  c.  8.)     Ray  deecrilMis  tlie  process:   '-Gcminas 

florumaduha*— colligunt, — Turn  vasi  imraittunt,  et  acetum  super  affun- 

dunt."  HisL  Plant  1629. 

The  caper  plant  is  however  supposed  by  many  to  be  mentioned  iu 
Scripture  by  the  name  abiyona/t,  in  Eccles,  chap,  xii,  v.  5,  which  in  tho 
Sfpituagint  and  Vulgate  has  been  tr:inslated  capparis.  This  i»  not 
admitted  by  others,  as  in  the  authorized  English  version,  where  afn- 
fftmah  is  translated  *'  desire/*  "  When  the  almond  tree  shall  flourish, 
and  the  grasshopper  shall  be  a  burden,  an«i  Jesiir.  (abiyonah)  shall 
faiL"  As  the  name  almnoth  wa«  applied  to  the  small  fruits  of  treca 
Had  to  berries,  so  it  ha^  been  thought  to  be  the  same  word  aiS  ahi- 
ymiah,  and  to  indicjit**  the  caper  bush.  This  plant  may  have  had  two 
names  in  the  Hebrew  language,  djs  indeed  it  has  in  the  Arabic,  and 
we  may  #upjM>80  it  to  be  particularly  adduced  as  growing  especially 
on  old  wa)l«  and  tombs*  Further,  if  we  suppose,  as  is  natural,  that 
the  fignrative  language  employed  by  Solomon  is  carried  on  throughout 
the  sentence*  It  appears  to  nie  appropriate.  For  the  caper  plant,  like 
most  of  it«  tribe,  is  conspicuous  for  its  long  flower-stalks,  which  are 
irrect  when  the  phint  is  in  flower  and  the  fruit  young,  but  which  bend 
and  hang  down  hj^  tlu?  fruit  ripens,  ^' As  the  flowering  of  the  almond 
tree  lias  been  supp<jsed  to   refer  to  the  whitening  of  tho  hair,  bq  the 
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drooping  of  the  ripe  fruit  of  a  plant  which  is  oonspicnons  on  the  wallft 
of  bnildings  and  on  tombs,  may  be  supposed  to  typify  the  hanging 
down  the  head  before  '  man  goeth  to  his  long  home.'"  Cycl.  of  Biblical 
Lit.  art.  AHyonah.  , 

The  caper  plant  is  too  well  known  to  require  a  description,  eepe- 
aally  as  so  many  details  have  already  been  given  respecting  its  habit 
We  haye  seen  in  the  first  place,  that  it  has  a  name,  cissuf,  in  Arabic^ 
sufficiently  similar  to  the  Hebrew  esof  or  esobh.  It  is  found  in  Lower 
Egypt,  in  the  deserts  of  Sinai,  and  in  Palestine.  Thus  it  is  found  in 
all  the  places  where  the  esobh  must  have  been  indigenous,  for  the 
Israelites  to  have  been  able  to  obtain  it  for  their  religious  ceremonies^ 
Its  habit  is  to  grow  upon  the  most  barren  soil,  or  rocky  precipice,  or 
the  side  of  a  wall,  and  this  is  also  essential;  for  it  is  said,  that 
Solomon  knew  all  plants,  from  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  to  the  hyssop 
that  groweth  on  the  wall.  It  has  moreorer  always  been  supposed  to 
be  possessed  of  cleansing  properties;  hence,  probably,  its  selection  in 
the  ceremonies  of  purification,  or  its  emplo3nnient  in  these  may  have 
led  to  the  supposition  of  its  possessing  the  power  of  curing  diseases 
like  leprosy.  Finally,  the  caper  plant  is  capable  of  yielding  a  stick 
to  which  the  sponge  might  have  been  affixed,  as  we  leam  from 
St.  John  was  done  with  the  hyssop,  when  the  sponge  dipped  in  vinegar 
was  raised  to  the  lips  of  our  Saviour.  A  combination  of  circumstances 
and  some  of  them  apparently  too  improbable  to  be  united  in  one 
plant,  I  cannot  believe  to  be  accidental,  and  have  therefore  considered 
myself  entitled  to  infer,  what  I  hope  I  have  now  succeeded  in  proving 
to  the  satisfaction  of  others,  that  the  Caper  Plant  is  the  Hyssop  of 
Scripture. 
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Art.  XI.  —  Summary  of  the  Geology  of  Southern  India.  By 
Captain  Newbold,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  Assistant  Commissioner  for 
Kurnool. 

[Continued  from  p.  171.] 


PART  IV. 

FOSSILIFEROUS   LiMESTONE  OP   PONDICHERRY. 

Geographical  Position, — About  nine  miles  inland  of  Pondicherry  on 
the  Coromandel  coast,  Lat.  11°  56'  N.,  are  beds  of  limestone  rising 
in  gentle  undulations,  and  running  in  a  S.E.  by  £.  direction,  almost 
parallel  with  the  coast,  for  a  distance,  as  far  as  I  was  able  to  trace,  of 
about  four  or  five  miles.  Of  these  strata  no  detailed  account  had  been 
published  up  to  the  date  of  my  visit  in  March,  1840.  They  are  seen 
to  crop  out  near  the  villages  of  Sydapett,  Carassoo,  Coolypett,  and 
Vurdavoor,  from  a  superincumbent  tertiary  lateritio  grit  imbedding 
large  quantities  of  silicified  wood,  and  of  which  a  description  has  been 
given  by  Lieutenant  Warren:  who  has,  however,  overlooked  the  fossil 
limestone.  The  beds  of  the  latter  dip  very  slightly  easterly.  The 
greater  part  of  the  surface  of  the  limestone  is  concealed  by  the  soil 
and  vegetation.  A  short  distance  further  towards  the  west  it  is  again 
covered  by  beds  of  the  silicified  wood  deposit,  and  both  are  underlaid 
by  plutonic  and  hypogene  rocks,  which  crop  out  near  the  village  of 
Trivicary,  and  form  the  western  boundary  of  the  fossiliferous  beds. 
Rolled  and  angular  fragments  of  the  hypogene  rocks  are  scattered 
here  and  there  over  the  limestone,  as  well  as  fragments  from  the  sili- 
cified wood  beds,  and  from  the  limestone  itself;  the  surface  of  the  latter 
has  evidently  been  exposed  by  the  denudation  of  the  superincumbent 
beds.  It  appears  in  surf  ace- worn  tables  traversed  by  innumerable 
fissures. 

Lithologic  character. — It  is  usually  of  light  brownish  or  grey 
colour;  texture  subcrystalline,  graduating  into  earthy;  tough  under  the 
hammer,  and  interstratified  with  argillaceous  and  ferruginous  beds  of  a 
looser  structure,  which  often  abound  with  fossil  shells.  Some  parts  of 
the  rock  are  so  speckled  with  a  dark-coloured  sand  as  to  resemble  a 
peperino,  though  the  nature  of  the  sand,  whether  volcanic  or  not, 
cannot  be  safely  pronounced  upon.  Other  varieties  are  hard  and 
compact  enough  to  bear  as  fine  a  polish  as  many  of  our  mountain  lime- 
stones. It  has  been  long  used  for  the  steps  of  doors,  and  in  some  of 
the  pavements  and  old  fortifications  at  Pondicherry;  the  remains  of 
the  old  quarries  are  still  to  be  traced  though  choked  up  by  rubbish. 
VOL.  vui.  Q 
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h  will  be  otiserred  in  this  sectioD  that,  though  the  limestone  has 
not  been  obwervej  in  contact  with  the  hypogene  and  plutonic  rocks, 
yet  it  18  evident  that  it  is  of  more  recent  origin,  by  the  unconfor 
ability  of  thw  stratification. 

The  edielle  are,  with  few  exceptions,  pelagic:  they  occnr  distributea 
confusedly  in  the  rock :  the  bivalves  often  vertical,  and  eonietiroes 
With  their  hinges  uppermost.  The  valves  of  some  are  half  opened :  in 
others  closed.  Some  have  liecn  deprived  of  one  of  their  vsdvee. 
Many  have  been  compressed  and  flattened;  and  the  exterior  of  a  few 
exhibit  distinct  and  beautiful  iuipressiona  of  smaller  shells.  The  cavi^ 
ties  of  others  again  are  filled  with  crystallized  carbonate  of  lime; 
which  may  be  received  as  an  Indication  of  the  shell's  being  tenanted  at 
the  time  of  its  entombment. 

Sinc4)  the  period  of  my  yisit  a  large  collection  has  been  made  of 
Iheee  fossils  by  MeBsrs.  Cunlife  and  Kaye,  of  the  Madras  Civil  Ser- 
Tice,  most  of  which  have  been  named  as  follows  by  Dr.  Mc  Lelland ; 
whose  list,  as  it  compri/>es  all  the  fossils  discovered  by  myself,  and 
many  other  species  bcgtides,  will  be  adhered  to,  (merely  arranging  them 
after  Lamarck,)  until  a  more  minute  examination  is  made  of  them  in 
Europe,  whither  a  collection  has  been  already  trantmiitted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  careful  comparative  scrutiny  and  classification.  This  they 
well  merit,  considering  these  beds  and  those  of  Trichinopoly  are 
almoBt  the  only  marine  deposits  that  occur  over  the  great  extent  of 
titheni  India. 

Class  ANNatiniSj — Fatn.  Serpulacea* 
Serpok  recta* 

CUfli  Co?(CHiFSRA, — Fam.  Arcacmh  ^ 
CacuUa  cnsMitinii  (?)  Deah. 
Area  CualifTci. 

crafisatiim. 

Nncula  pectinata. 

Fam.  MaUeae0Q* 
Inooeramim, 

Fam.  Otiriwia, 
Oitics  tiabcculata. 
Orypluea, 

Claas  MoLXtTBCA, — Fam.  Cafyptracestt 
Piliopeia  plana,     Sami?,  or  allied  to  a  alieli  ia  the  coal  formatioa 
at  Clierra« 

■  rottinda, 

Fara»  Colimaeea* 
Balimufi  Indicua. 
T  ^  ■  Pondicerianni. 

Q2 
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Fam.  MetanUma, 
MelaniA  (?)  impezfeet* 

Fam.  Pititiomaia, 
PaludinaS  allied  to  Paladina  semioarinata,  Bfand.  Dash.  Coq. 
Foa.  PL  XT,    Speciaa  of  this  mmoM  axifting  in 
India  and  alaewhere. 

Fam.  N§rUao9a, 
Nerita  tranBYeraaria.    Single  apeoimen,  impezfeeU 
Katiea  solcnloea. 
Kerita  spedofia  (?) 

Fam.  Scalariaruu 
Sealaria  annulata* 
■■   ■  ■     aonata. 

tricoBtata. 
■  ■  bicoatata, 
— —  Kayeii« 

Fam.  TurUnaega. 
Tzochns  linaaria. 

Fam.  CanalVera. 
Morex  leyif. 

Fam.  Orthoctritat 
Baottlitaey  compreflsedi  tapering,  and  oonaiiting  of  abort  jointa* 
Margins  unequal,  botb  somewbat  flattened. 

Fam.  NautUaoetu 
Nautilus,  three  distinct  species. 

Fam«  Ammonacea* 
Ammonites. 

Echini,  fishes*  teeth,  and  Hamites,  corallinea  of  tha  Turbinalia  species,  and 
others  of  a  pyriform  shape.  There  are  also  shells  of  the  families  Myaria,  Nymph- 
acea  (Astarte),  Cardiacea,  Mytilacea,  Pectinides,  Ostracea  (resembling  Exog^Ta), 
Turbinacea  (Turritella  ?),  Canalifera  (Pyrula  ?)  Alatas  (Rostellaria?)  Purpu- 
rifera  (Buccinum  ?)  Convolutse  (Voluta),  Ammonacea  (Orbulites  and  Criocera- 
tites).  A  number  of  sulcated  cylindrical  bodies,  not  exceeding  the  thickness  of  a 
quill,  of  different  lengths,  but  generally  from  two  to  three  inches  long,  and  in  all 
cases  broken  off,  are  scattered  in  the  substance  of  the  rock.  They  resemble  some- 
what the  spines  of  echinides.  There  was  also  found  the  vertebra  of  a  fossil  which 
Professor  Owen  pronounces  to  resemble  that  of  Mososaums. 

Mr.  Murchison  states  in  his  Anniversary  Discourse,  p.  136,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  these  fossils  belong  to  the  Cretaceous  system. 

^  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  only  specimen  in  the  collection  is  not 
sufficiently  perfect  to  allow  of  the  species  to  which  it  belongs  being  accurately 
determined ;  but  the  presence  of  a  freshwater  shell  is  important,  as  tending  to 
show  the  deposit  to  have  taken  place  near  the  mouth  of  a  river,  or  in  a  basin  alter- 
nately subject  to  salt  and  freeh-water. 
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SiQOf  UieQ  they  Uaro  Uocn  asoariainod  by  Professor  Forbes  to  belong 
to  the  Lower  GreeuKaudt  and  Neocomian  bed«. 

Ill  a  raj>er  by  Mr.  Kayt^,  in   the  Madras  Journal  of  Ltterature 
msxi  Science,  for  June,  1844,  p.  151,  that  gentlomati  says,  'Mu  a 
former  niiiuVMsr  of  this  Journal  Lieutenant  Newbold  suggested  that 
the  fo8ailtferou8   bod<*    of   Pondicherry   probably   extended   into    th<j 
Vordachellum  talook  of  South  Arcot*.     It   was   long   before   I 
enabled  to  obtain  any  positive  evidence  of  this  fact;  and  it  proves^ 
how   little  dependence   can   be  placed  on  native  evidence,  that  all 
iurjufry  nn^ong  those  who  oogbt  to  have  been  best  acquainted  withj 
local  circutiiHtanoea  failed  to  elicit  the  required  information.     Acci- 
dent,  however,   subsequently  established  the   correctness  of  Lieute- 
nant Newbold's  views.  *  *  ^  Mr.  Murray^  the  Sub-Collector  of  South 
Arcot,  in  the  coarse  of  a  ride,  about  six  or  seven  miles  from  Vcrda- 
ehellum,  obBer\'ed  that  the  surface  of  the  rock,  by  the  side  of  the  road, 
wns  marked  with  shells ;   and  was  kind  enough  to  send  me  a  few  spe- j 
«?iniens>  chiefly  pectens/'     Mr.  Kaye  snbdequontly  visited  the  locality^ 
himself:   the  fossilifcrous  limestone  he  found  to  appear  first  at  the 
bottom  of  a  valley  near  the  village  of  Paroor,  seven  miles  from  Verda- 
chellum,  and  forty  from  the  coast:  the  high  ground  between  it  and 
V^crdachellum  consists  of  the  red  sand  (resembling  the  red  sandstone 
of  Poudicherry,)  in  which  was  found  a  fragment  of  silicified  wood;  but 
the  limestone  risee  into  small  hills  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley. 

f  r  Kaye  found  in  this  limestone,  Rostellaria,  Area,  Pecten,  Exog 
f  Card i urn,  Lima,  Terebratula,  and  other  shells,  which  identify  it,  htl 
thinks,  completely  with  the  Ootaioor  beds  near  Trichlnopoly,  whioli 
IfriU  bo  deaeribed  presently;  and  in  addition  a  large  number  of  Ammo- 
llite«,  of  tliree  or  four  ditferent  species,  dissimilar  to  those  of  the  Pondi- 
cherry  beds :  also  portions  of  Nautili,  and  a  Spatangos,  similar  to  those 
of  Poudicherry.  Mr.  Cunliffe,  Mr.  Kaye*a  loalous  coadjutor  in  these 
most  interesting  discoveries^  states  that  the  genus  Cidaris  was  numer- 
ous at  Venhu'lielluui»  or  rather,  Parour»  though,  as  yet,  undiscovered 
in  the  Pondicherry  beds ;  and  the  Baculites  of  the  latter  were  wanting 
at  Paroor:  and  not  a  single  chambered  shell,  save  the  cast  of  a  single 
ttber  of  a  largo  Ammonite^  ha^  been  found  in  the  THchinopoly 
^deposit  at  Ootatoon  Among  the  Verdm* helium  fossils  were  the  bones 
of  an  ophinra,  or  star  fish,  which  Professor  Forbes  pronounced  to  be 
the  Wst  preserved  specimen  he  ever  saw  from  the  cK*taceous  l>eds. 

Too  much   praise   cannot  be  attached  to  the  indefatigable  6X6 
tious,  zeal»  and  acumen  of  Messrs.  Kaye  and  Cunliffe,  who  have  thus 


*  It  is  pmbftbte  thut  these  foi 
X  J.  K. 


I  beds  msy  be  tEMsd  stiU  further  soulh,^ 
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established  the  interesting  fioct  of  the  existence  of  cretaoeoos  rocks 
in  Sonthem  India  hj  a  series  perhaps  of  the  most  beantifnlly  preserved 
fossils  that  were  ever  laid  before  the  geological  world,  embracing  many 
new  forms,  and  some  of  C^rprsDa^  Cerithinm,  &c.,  which  were  supposed 
to  be  peculiar  to  tertiary  strata,  bnt  were  doubtlessly  formed  in  a 
cretaceous  sea. 

The  Neufchatel  beds,  Terrain  Niocomien,  and  the  Neocomian 
strata  of  the  Crimea,  have  been  referred  to  the  Wealden  of  British 
geologists;  but  by  Mr.  Murchison  they  are  considered  to  be  the  equi- 
yalent  of  the  lowest  green  sand  of  England,  and  of  the  H%U4hon 
of  Romer  in  Hanover.  The  fossils  of  the  Pondicherry  beds  will 
probably  throw  additional  light  on  this  qucsdio  vexata. 

Trichinopoly  Fossil  Limestone. 

About  seventy-eight  miles  inland  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Trichinopoly,  Lat.  10*»  52'  N.,  and  Long.  78**  46^  E.,  beds 
of  a  marine  limestone  occur,  the  geognostic  position  of  which  has 
not  hitherto  been  described :  though  it  is  supposed  they  rest  imme- 
diately on  the  plutonic  and  hypogene  rocks  which  surround  it. 

The  fossils  brought  thence  are  pelagic,  comprising  members  of  the 
families  Serpulacea,  Nymphacea  (Tellina?  Venus?),  Cardiacea,  and 
Arcacea,  some  of  which  are  identical  with  those  of  the  Pondicherry 
beds;  also,  Scalarias,  Rostellarias  and  Turritellas.  No  Baculites, 
Hamites,  or  Nautili  have  hitherto  been  discovered,  or  other  shells  suf- 
ficiently characteristic  to  identify  this  deposit  with  the  Pondicherry 
beds,  from  which  they  are  distant  about  100  miles  to  the  S.W.  The 
cast  of  part  of  an  Ammonite,  and  a  piece  of  silicified  wood,  resembling 
that  of  the  lateritic  deposit  covering  the  marine  limestone  of  Pondi- 
cherry, pierced  by  Teredines,  have  been  found  on  the  Trichinopoly  beds. 

The  imbedding  limestone,  though  bearing  a  general  resemblance  to 
that  of  Pondicherry,  is  usually  less  crystalline,  looser  in  texture,  and 
darker  in  colour  than  that  of  Pondicherry :  and  the  organic  remains  in 
a  better  state  of  preservation,  and  more  numerous. 

Until  more  information  be  obtained,  the  geognostic  place  here 
assigned  to  the  Trichinopoly  beds  must  be  merely  considered  as  provi- 
sional. 
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PART  V. 

FRBgH-WATER  LtMESTOKES  AND  ChERTS. 

iil  now  arrived  at  fleposit8  which  I  have  littlo  hesitation   in 
tog  to  the  tertiary  epoch.     Although  the  deficiency  of  rocks  of 
this  Jigc,  and  of  the  secondary  period,  forms  a  remarkable  feature  in 
Khe  geology  of  Southern  India,  yet  that  of  the  former  ia  not  so  groat  as 
hitherto  been  generally  t*iippo&ed. 

y^irmul  Beds,— In  the  route  from  Hydrabad  towards  Nagpore,  on 
I  north  bank  of  the  Godiivery,  anions  the  Nirmul  Hills,  and  thc^nee 
the  Wurda  to  Hintran-ghant  beyond  the  Jimitii  of  our  area, 
Mr.  Malcolroaon  discovered  detached  beda  of  chert  and  limestone,  eon- 
^taimng  shells,  the  general  character  of  which  Mr.  Lonsdale  considers 
bo  that  of  fresh- water.  The  fossils  were  first  found  at  Munoor,  and 
between  thii*  village  and  Hutnoor,  which  is  near  the  top  of  the 
Mucklegnndi  Ghaut,  and  in  diiferent  parts  of  this  pa^as  leading  into  tho 
valley  of  Berar.  Mr.  Maleolmson  describes  *  the  bed  in  which  they 
were  first  observed  to  be  a  band  of  a  singular  tjuartx  rock,  project! ng^J 
about  two  feet  fn>m  the  surface,  half-way  up  the  escarpmeiat  of  the 
principal  mountain,  ascending  the  steep  pass  leading  up  the  south  side 
th«5  Nirmul  Hills,  and  which  is  composed  of  concentric  nodular 
it  iraljcdded  in  a  soft  greenish  wiicke. 

The  quartz  rock  is  remarkably  scabrous,  of  various  shades  of  white 
ad  reil»  and  has  cavities  on  its  surface  covered  with  fine  silky  crvstals. 
ir.  Malcolmson  observes,  that  it  had  every  appearance  of  having  been 
c^rocd  into  its  present  position,  when  the  basalt  covered  and  partially 
Hmelted  the  bed  to  which  it  belonged.  Many  fragments  of  this  rock 
were  found  below  with  the  shells;  and  it  was  again  met  with,  together 
with  the  same  and  other  fossils,  imbedded  in  basalt,  near  Hutnoor. 
The  specific  gravity  of  this  rock  is  2  473,  and  some  of  the  specimens 
efTervesc^d  feebly  in  acids,  a  portion  of  lime  being  dissolved. 

The  rock  in  which  the  fossils  occur  varies   in   different  places: 

E^me  of  the  finest  specimens  were  obtained  from  a  red  chert  with 

DcabrOQs  surface,  having  silicified  shells  distributed  throughout  its  sub^ 

noe,  or  projecting    from    its  surface.      Besides    testdcea,  this    red 

hert  contained  small  portions  of  silicified  wood^  and  what  Mr  Mnl* 

olmson  considered,  though  he  states  at  the  same  time  that  tho  speci- 

DCtis  were  too  imperfect  to  admit  of  any  certainty,  to  be  the  fragment 

of  a  bouQi  and  of  the  tooth  of  a  mammiferons  animal. 

I  Goah  Tran&i  Vol  V.,  Bwumd  Serios,  pp.  549,  &60. 
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The  flnoHt  UnioH  occur  in  a  beautifnl  grey  chert^  imbedded  in  the 
WciU,  or  renting  immodiatolj  on  it.  Some  parts  of  the  rock  exhibit  a 
mixture  of  Hand,  clay,  and  fragments  of  shells,  of  very  moderate  hard- 
netfn,  but  the  gioator  part  consists  of  chert,  the  materials  of  which  are 
oeoaniunally  arranged  in  a  beautifnl  light  bine  enamel-like  snbstano^ 
uround  Irregular  cavities  containing  crystals  of  pnrple  quartz.  Some 
portionii  altfo  exhibit  a  minute  vesicnlar  structure.  Some  are  com- 
jUMeil  of  a  tough  white  clayey  stone  so  soft  as  to  stain  the  fingers : 
Ihene  coutaiuoil  Physte,  Paludinee,  and  Limne»,  mostly  converted  into 
iHiU^louy ;  but  others  retained  their  original  structure,  and  effervesced 
with  aeldii.  Portions  of  charred  vegetable  matter,  resembling  small 
(V^m^utM  of  grasses  and  weeds,  occur  in  these  and  in  the  harder 
ehertj*.  Other  specimens  are  composed  of  a  greenish-blue  crystalline 
wan*  re^^mbUng  an  ore  of  copper,  (but  it  is  of  low  specific  gravity, 
l^ud  iHHitaius  no  trace  of  that  metal,)  and  the  imbedded  shells  are  con- 
VM't^l  into  the  most  beautiful  crystalline  quartz,  retaining  the  form  of 
t^vvry  tHkUVolution  of  the  Physs  and  Paludinse.  Masses  of  a  hard 
\\{)i^v^  chert  consist  almost  entirely  of  Gyrogonites,  but  contain  many 
of  the  same  Physse  and  PaludinsB.  This  rock  appears  to  have  formed 
heiU  of  about  half  a  foot  in  thickness;  but  it  was  not  discovered  in 
»ifi.  A.  stratified  rock  was  however  found  in  the  vicinity,  consisting 
of  a  compact  whitish  chert,  which  contained  Paludinae  and  the  finest 
H|)eoimcn8  of  Gyrogonites.  Night  prevented  the  connexions  of  this 
rock  from  being  determined;  the  strata  were,  however,  ascertained  to 
bo  of  considerable  extent,  and  to  be  much  buried  in  the  soil :  there 
wore  also  numerous  fragments  of  a  siliceous  rock,  partly  converted  into 
black  bituminous  flint,  or  a  coarse  quartzose  rock,  partially  altered  into 
calcedony,  by  which  most  of  the  shales  were  also  replaced. 

After  descending  the  second  terrace  a  bed  of  white  horizontally- 
stratified  limestone,  almost  wholly  composed  of  large  bivalved  Unios 
(named  Deccanensis  by  Mr.  J.  de  Carle  Sowerby,  4  to  8  of  descrip- 
tion), is  mot  with.  The  shells  are  not  in  very  good  preservation.  Their 
edges,  decomposing  more  slowly  than  the  cement,  jut  out  in  relief. 
Hence  the  name  of  Mucklogundi,  or  Bukre  ke  paiiw  ka  putthur, 
"sheep's  foot  stone,"  applied  by  natives  to  the  pass  and  the  rock,  from 
the  resemblance  the  shells  are  thought  to  possess  to  the  impressions 
of  the  feet  of  these  animals  in  clay.  The  Unios  found  in  this  bed  have 
been  identified  with  those  in  the  chert  at  Munoor.  It  also  contains  a 
species  not  yet  discovered  elsewhere,  viz.,  the  Unio  tumida?  (11  and 
12).  At  the  bottom  of  the  little  cliff,  where  the  granite  is  seen  to 
underlie  the  fossils,  very  perfect  Melanisa  were  found  in  a  fragment  of 
a  compact  argillo-ealcareous  stonOi  identical  with  those  in  the  lime- 
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M4)Ti#*  Tlie  sheila  arc  faMailixeH  by  eompiK^t  licQesionc^  imbotUlod  in  a 
Ainx  fionaUting  uf  cakareoui^  mattor  minced  with  small  fragmeDts  o£ 
iiU%  and  of  »  friable,  grey,  cellular  substanco  resembling  asheJi, 
wbich  fiocurs  in  jrituatton«  where  tho  UrneiitQne  becomes  concea^led  in 
the  bwnltt  an*]  is  apparently  imbeddeil  in  both  rockg*  The  thicknesa 
of  thii  fresh-water  liraestone  bed,  in  one  place  where  it  is  intereeoted  1 
by  a  torrent,  is  twelve  feet,  and  it  rests  directly  on  red  granite.  The 
obortt  all  ro.^t  on,  or  hare  been  entangled  in  tho  ba«alt,  and  are  doubt^ 
iMi  ooUiing  more  than  the  raetamorphoged  lime8tone ;  even  thi?  caloti^ 
ivost  walls  of  the  shells  have  been  converted  into  eWcx,  The  basalt 
OOOiprining   the    hitrher  portions  of   tln^    Ninrml    Hills   re  Am  on   thi« 

1  have  already  tiTu»sgrf>H>d  my  limits  in  tracm^  the  course 
northerly  of  thi«  interoMtin;,'  nrios  of  deposits,  which  wore,  probably, 
mice  coDtiiiuoug,  until  broken  np,  altered,  and  scattered  by  that  pro- 
digieua  eniption  of  trap  wliich  covers  tho  greater  portion  of  the 
Dcoeiui:  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  c|noting  Mr.  Malcolm^on's  intcreBt-  ' 
tug  account  of  tho  Cliieknee  and  Hiogan-ghaut  deposits  which  lie 
J^tween  tho  Mucklegundi  Pass  and  Nagpore»  separated  by  tracts  of 
aite,  blue  liiueatone  and  sandntone,  resembling  those  of  Cuddaprftl 
andbaialt:  inasmuch  as  a  brief  description  of  the  manner  in  which 
m  froish- water  patchea  are  distributed  over  the  great  overlying 
Ap,  will  conduce  more  than  anything  eleo  to  a  true  conception  of 
"their  origin. 

Near  Chicknee,  the  «chiflt  (vix,,  the  red  schiit  found  above  tho 
limestone  south  of  the  Urjunah  hot  apringa,  and  in  various  places  of 
tli9  diamond  districts  of  the  aouth,)  risea  slightly  towards  a  ba^taltic 
ndgii,  in  which  the  fossiliferous  chert  is  likewise  imbedded*  The 
fossils  oecnr  on  the  surface,  or  are  imbedded  in  nodular  basalt,  over  ] 
everal  milea,  being  found  in  blocks  of  indurattKl  clay,  eherti  and 
nlpy  abte.  The  appearance  of  the  indurated  clay  ie  the  same  a8  in 
I  of  the  specimens  from  the  Sichel  (Nirmul)  Hill«,  but  tho  clay  lA 
Jer,  full  of  cavities,  and,  in  some  ca><eg,  pa^HC^  into  perfect  cbert^ 
or  litLn  waved  liuea  of  quarts  or  opalised  matter  ditfuaed  through  the 
nbatance  of  the  maai*  Many  Pbyaan  PaludinaSi  and  a  few  Limnese,  of  J 
b«  aanie  apeciea  am  Ihoso  already  noticed,  are  found  in  thisi  indurated 
clay,  or  imperfect  chert.  Some  of  them  are  entirely  converted  into 
Jf3edony;  othera  have  tho  lime  replaced  by  quartz,  which  ia  finely 
fatallijcod  and  covers  the  surface  of  the  convolutions;  or  the  colu* 
niAlUouly  ia  preaerved,  parsing  aeroas  an  empty  cast  of  the  ahelL  In 
ome  caaea,  however,  the  structure  of  the  fo88il  ia  unaltered,  and  it 
069  in  MddM. 
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Flinty  slate  without  organic  remains  occurs  in  the  neighbouriiood 
of  these  amorphous  masses,  and  many  fragments  of  the  same  kind, 
containing  large  compressed  bivalyes,  are  scattered  about.  In  one 
block  of  this  kind,  portions  of  palm  wood  mineralized  by  black  flint, 
intersected  by  fine  veins  of  a  light  blue  opal  [of  the  same  kind  as 
occurs  in  some  of  the  specimens  of  fossil  wood  from  Antigua,  by 
Mr.  Stokes],  was  found  associated  with  compressed  very  thick  bivalve 
shells,  probably  referable  to  the  same  species  as  those  of  Munoor. 
At  Hingan-ghaut,  a  few  miles  further  to  the  north,  considerable 
fragments  of  silicified  palms  and  other  plants  were  found  in  a  black 
chert  lying  on  the  basalt,  and  similar  masses,  but  without  fossils,  were 
imbedded  in  it.  No  organic  remains  were  met  with  between  this 
place  and  Nagpoor,  the  whole  of  the  country  being  covered  with  a 
rich  black  soil,  from  which  insulated  basaltic  hills  with  flattened 
summits  rise  abruptly. 

In  examining  with  the  microscope  sections  of  some  of  the  silicified 
wood  from  the  chert  of  Hingan-ghaut,  one  appeared  to  Mr.  Malcolm- 
son  to  be  bone,  which  was  examined  by  Professor  Owen,  who  gives 
the  following  note: — "A  section  of  this  fossil  wajs  prepared  sufSciently 
thin  to  allow  of  its  being  examined  by  transmitted  light  under  a  hi^ 
magnifying  power,  when  it  was  found  to  possess  the  structure  cha- 
racteristic of  bone.  Sections  of  '  Haversian  Canals,'  with  their  con- 
centric lines,  were  everywhere  present,  interspersed  with  numerous 
Purkingian  cells,  or  corpuscules :  the  size  and  disposition  of  these  cha- 
racteristic parts  of  the  osseous  structure  agreed  with  those  of  the  bones 
of  the  mammalia.  It  was  highly  satisfactory  to  find  the  microscopic 
test  as  available  in  demonstrating  the  presence  of  bone,  when  ordi- 
nary characters  and  the  unassisted  eye  would  have  left  the  matter 
doubtful,  as  it  is  in  reference  to  the  determination  of  the  teeth." 

The  silicified  wood  of  these  deposits  appears  to  be  chiefly  palms ; 
no  specimens  of  dicotyledons  are  mentioned.  The  shells  and  chara) 
have  been  engraved  and  described  by  Mr.  J.  de  Carle  Sowerby  as 
follows  : — 

1.  Chara  Malcolmsonii. — Oblong,  spheroidal,  with  ten  ribs;  three 
of  the  ribs  are  produced  at  the  apex.     Natural  size,  and  magnified. 

This  capsule  is  composed  of  five  tubes,  each  of  which  is  curled 
twice  round.  The  figures  represent  a  cast  of  the  interior,  the  tubes 
being  split  down,  and  the  outer  halves  broken  away  and  left  in  the 
chert.  The  specimens  are  silicified,  and  constitute  almost  the  entire 
mass  of  the  rock,  in  which  they  occur  associated  with  PhyssB  and 
Paludinro. 

2.  Cypris  cyKnc^rica.— -Twice  as  wide  as  long,  almost  cylindrical ; 
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front  very  eligbtl j  ooncAve ;  tke  outer  eurfacej  whicb  is  very  rarely 
pbtaincxl,  is  punctored. 

3,  CyprU    mb^Mom»  —  Subglobose*    triangular,    inflated ;    front 
DDcave. 

Tbc  outer  surface  of  this  crufftacean  ia  punctured  ns  in  C*  c^liu* 

Both  8j>ecie8  occur  abundantly  in  grey  chert,  with  tlio  Unto  Dec- 
fnt*eu^  and  other  sliells;  and  in  various  specimcud  of  cheit  and  indu> 
mtfHl   elay,  containing  Gyrogonke^^  Paludinw,  Phystt,  and  Z»w/w«^,  ! 
from  the  Skhel   (Nirmul)    Hills.      The   fossils  ar©   converted    into 
caleedooy, 

4  to  10. —  ITnio  Zkccanerms. — TranjsTersely  oblong,  rather  ooni- 
preeaed;  margin  internally  waved;  fibell  very  thick;  surface  finely 
striated.  Fig.  6  is  in  limestone  from  the  northern  descent  of  the  Sichel 
(Nirtnul)  HiUs;  the  othera  are  in  chert  from  Manoor.     Natural  siie. 

This  species  ha«  often  a  ridge,  which  bounds  the  posterior  portion, 

i  ia  variable  in  size  and  elevation.  It  m  most  con^fpicuoue  in  the 
iJllMvtone  specimen,  fig.  6,  and  in  a  cast  in  chert  from  Mnnoor,  ^g.  7. 
Fig.  8  i»  posaibly  a  very  young  individual,  before  the  margin  had 
aastmicd  ita  wavy  form.  Fig.  9  is  from  a  part  of  a  group  of  many 
tiMlividuals  of  nearly  one  sixe,  badly  preserved  in  the  same  limestone 
as  Bg.  6 ;  but  as  they  are  generally  oval,  and  do  not  show  a  waved 
margin,  they  may  belong,  as  well  as  fig.  10,  which  is  in  grey  chert 
from  Munoor,  to  a  species  distinct  from  Unio  Dtccanen&it,  Some 
flattened  ^primen^  from  this  liino&tone  are  two  and  a  half  inches 
broad. 

11  and  12.    Unio  ttiviida, — Transversely  obovate,  timooth,  gibbosc; 
sterior  extremity  rather  pointed;  beaks  near   the  anterior  rounded 
ijxtrpmity.     Natural  i^i2e* 

Tho  section  of  the  two  valves  united  is  regularly  beart-ahaped. 
The  shell  is  rather  thin,  and  it  has  something  of  the  contour  of 
Cjlfrtna.  It  occurs  in  the  same  limestone  with  fig,  6,  and  the  substance 
of  the  shell  is  replaced  by  calcareou.^  spar,  which  cannot  be  broken  so 
as  to  show  the  hinge. 

13.  Litnnra  $itbtdatn. — Subulate,  elongated,  smooth;  spine  etjual 
fo  length  to  the  body;  whorls  6ve.  In  a  nearly  white,  soft,  siliceous 
irtone,  from  Mnnoor  and  Chicknee.     Natural  si^e. 

14^  15  and  16.  Physa  Pi'insi^pti  (so  named  after  the  lamented 
J,  Prin^ep). — Ovjite.  rather  elongated,  smooth^  spire  short;  body 
whorl  largiast  upward.  Fig.  IG  in  a  soft  siliceous  titone  from  Munoor. 
Fig,  14  in  chert  from  Munoor,  and  fig.  15  in  chert  from  Chicknee; 
tho  drawing  represents  the  shell  m  wicWr  than  it  is*    Many  of  tho 
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epeoimdns  are  crushed.  The  largest,  fig.  15,  are  two  and  a  half 
inches  long  and  upwards  of  an  inch  broad.     Natural  sixe. 

17  to  19.  Melania  qttadrirlineaUi. — Subulate,  whorls  about  eighty 
with  four  strieB  upon  each;  aperture  nearly  round.  Fig.  17,  in  grej 
limestone  from  the  same  locality  as  6  and  11.  Fig.  18,  in  softish 
chert  from  Chicknee,  associated  with  Fhysa  Frinsepii,  Fig.  19,  in 
fine  reddish  grey  chert,  protruding  from  basalt  near  Munoor,  appears 
rather  shorter  in  form  than  the  others,  but  the  spire  is  not  perfectly 
exposed  nor  entire.     Natural  size. 

20  to  23.  Paludina  Deccanensis. — Short,  conical,  pointed,  rounded 
at  the  base ;  whorls  five  or  six,  slightly  convex,  aperture  round.  Fig.21 
is  in  chert  from  Munoor;  and  figs.  20  and  22  in  indurated  clay  from 
between  Munoor  and  Hutnoor,  the  cavity  of  the  shells  being  filled 
with  calcedony.  The  young  shell  has  a  slight  carina,  shown  in  fig.  20. 
Fig.  23  appears  to  be  a  crushed  specimen ;  it  is  in  laminated,  indu- 
rated clay,  Munoor.  This  shell  occurs,  with  Fhyta  Frinsepii,  in  a 
beautiful  green  siliceous  mineral  at  Munoor,  at  Chicknee,  and  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Nirmul  Pass.     All  the  specimens  natural  size. 

These  shells  all  belong  to  fresh- water  genera,  and  to  species  which 
have  not  yet  been  discovered  recent.  The  charte,  too,  have  not  yet 
been  found  in  the  fresh-waters  of  India. 

Similar  beds  of  limestone  and  chert  are  scattered  over  the  whole 
of  the  overlying  trap  region,  and  on  its  borders,  in  thin  and  circum- 
scribed patches,  and  separated  by  distances  often  considerable,  but 
imbedding  similar  fresh-water  shells.  Voysey  *  observed  a  stratum  of 
earthy  clay  of  different  degrees  of  induration,  twenty  yards  in  length, 
and  about  two  feet  thick,  containing  a  great  number  of  entire  and 
broken  shells. 

Near  the  summit  of  the  table  land  of  Jillan,  in  a  pass  ascending 
from  the  valley  of  the  Taptee,  or  Berar,  which  separates  the  Gawilghur 
trap  ranges  from  those  of  Nirmul,  or  Sichel,  the  shells  are  much 
compressed,  and  their  structure  seemed  to  Voysey  to  have  been 
depressed  by  an  overlying  mass,  fifteen  feet  thick,  of  the  nodular 
basalt  or  wacke  on  which,  too,  this  shell  deposit  rests.  The  vertical 
fissures,  so  remarkable  in  trap  rocks,  are  prolonged  from  both  the 
upper  and  lower  rocks  into  the  shelly  stratum,  although  there  is  no 
intermixture  of  substance.  The  casts  and  fragments  of  the  shells 
resemble  those  of  the  PaludiuBB  and  other  shells  of  the  Nirmul  Hills 
already  described.  Voysey  discovered  shells  in  an  indurated  fossili- 
ferous  clay  near  Nirmul  and  others  in  a  siliceous  rock  containing  lime, 

*  Asiatic  Researches,  Vol.  XVIII.,  page  192,  and  Journal  of  Asiatic  Soeietjr 
ofBengal,  Vol.  II.,  p.  304. 
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f«Keinhliiig  In  every  respect  tlio  fossiliferous  cherta  of  the  Nirmul 
HllU,  and  like  tlium  imbedded  in  basult,  oo  ibe  insulated  hills  of 
Ifedeofiduh  and  SUivdingapali,  which  rest  oiJ  gniiiJtt\  nouth  of  tho 
Godavery,  near  tho  south  border  of  th©  great  overlying  trap^  and 
aUo  in  the  hilhi  of  Bicknoor-pett  and  Nngger. 

Mr,  Malcolmsoa  *  found  in  a  specimen  of  the  chert  from  Med- 
CODdah^  in  the  Miiseutn  of  the  Geological  Societyt  a  Gyrogonite  of  the 
flune  kind  as  those  of  Nirmul,  a.nd  halves  of  a  si>ecie8  of  Cypria 
M«ociated  with  shales. 

Dr.  Spilabnry  found,  oightoeu  inilci^  from  Jabbulpoor»  in  the  valley 
of  the  Ncrbudda,  blocks  of  "  indurated  clay/  associated  with  the  trap, 
containing  cast^  of  fossil  shells^  for  the  most  part  eilioeous,  and 
ombling  those  found  by  Dr.  Voysey  in  the  Gawilghur  range  on  thiij 
the  valley.  At  Saugor,  nearly  ono  hundred  miles  to  the  north- 
reveraed  ahells,  stated  to  be  exactly  the  same  as  those  of  Jnbbul- 
or,  were  discovered  by  Dr  Spry  in  a  bed  of  limestone  covered  by 
seventeen  feet  of  basalt,  and  re^^ting  on  a  coarse  eilioeoos  grit^  under* 
Ijfing  which  the  basalt  again  occurs.  Fine  i^ecimens  of  silicitied  palra 
wood  occur  in  the  vicinity ,  an  well  as  fossil  bones  of  mammalia  in  a 
tlmentone  capped  by  ba&uH.  The  drawings  of  the  shells^  Mr.  Mai- 
(klnison  observes,  differ  a  little  from  each  other,  but  the  fossihi  are  i 
ated  to  be  the  j^me;  and,  as  far  as  Mr.  Sowerby  could  judge^  they 
do  not  differ  from  the  PhifBa  PrimepiL  The  similarity  waa  more 
obvious  in  other  specimens  left  in  India, 

Sooth  of  the  Nerbudda,  fonsils  ore  again  met  with  in  the  monn- 
jnont  conntry  north  of  the  sonroes  of  the  Taptee^  at  a  place  called 
flq»ab»  near  to  which  trap  hills  have  broken  through  the  sandstone. 

fiildrnfHvi  Beth, — ^ Between  Beder  and  Hydrabad,  on  the  south  edg« 
of  the  overlying  trap,  I  found,  in  1839,  loose  blocks  of  a  greyish  white 
Hmec^ouo  imbedding  a  few  fragments  of  univalve  and  bivalve  shells 
in  80  comminuted  a  state  a«  not  to  be  recognixable.  Thn  limestone  in 
llthologic  character  closely  resembles  some  varieties  of  the  fresh -water 
limestone  of  Nirmul»  and  is  equally  broken  up  by  the  overlying  trap. 
The  blocks  were  partially  converted  into  chert,  and  half  buried  in 
the  woil  covering  the  trap  on  which  they  resfted.  Thence,  following 
the  ^il^  of  the  overlying  trap  in  a  south-westerly  direction  towaid* 
Bijaporav  aa  it  ikirta  the  plutonic  auti  hypogene  rocka  of  the  south 
to  the  valley  of  the  Bima,  between  Muctul  and  Gulberga,  another 
bed  of  frewh-water  limestone  occurs^  extending  from  the  vicinity  of 
Koolkoondah  northerly  to  Digaye^  where  it  rests  on  bine  non-fossili- 
aun  limestone^  which  disappears  under  a  great  coulee  of  trap  on  the 

^  Tmuwoiiona  Qeolugii»il  Society,  Vol.  Y.,  Second  Series,  pp.  570  and  57I- 
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Opposite  bank  of  the  Bima,  Ijetween  it  and  Golberga.  The  specimens 
brought  me  by  my  friend  Captain  Wyndham  contuned  only  one 
description  of  shell,  the  Faludina  Dcccanensis.  Still  further  to  the 
west  and  near  Ingliswara  large  blocks  of  the  whitish  grey  silioeons 
limestone  occur  entangled  in,  and  broken  up  by  the  trap,  but  I  did  not 
find  they  contained  any  fossils.  It  has  in  many  situations  been  con* 
verted  into  chert  and  jasper,  it  is  harsh  and  trachytic  to  the  feel,  and 
has  an  irregular  sparry  fracture;  it  usually  appears  on  the  sides  and 
summits  of  hills,  projecting  in  rough  scabrous  masses  from  the  surface, 
easily  distinguished  from  the  dark  trap.  A  similar  limestone  is 
noticed  by  Captain  Coulthard*,  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  great 
trap  region. 

The  only  other  described  deposit  of  fresh-water  shells  is  that  about 
five  miles  south-west  of  Puddpungallee,  which  is  ten  miles  south-west 
from  Rajahmundry  on  the  Godavery,  a  little  above  its  delta.  They 
occur  in  limestone,  both  underlain  and  capped  by  trap,  evidently  an 
outlier  of  the  continuous  trap  formation  so  often  alluded  to  in  the 
account  of  ^these  beds.  Here,  however,  the  deposit  must  have  been  in 
an  estuary,  or  lake  communicating  with  the  sea;  since  Dr.  Benza 
states'  that  among  the  Limas  and  Afelanice  he  found  oysters.  They 
occur  in  a  hill  elevated  about  300  or  400  feet  above  the  plain  in  which 
it  is  situated,  about  fifty  miles  inland  from  the  present  coast  line.  The 
base  of  this  hill  as  well  as  of  the  plain  is  of  a  red  conglomerate  sand- 
stone, (evidently  identical  with  the  diamond  conglomerates  of  Mala- 
velly,  Cuddapah,  &c.,)  resting  on  a  grey  non-fossiliferous  limestone, 
seen  in  a  lower  situation  nearer  the  Godavery ;  over  the  conglomerate 
is  a  layer  of  wacke  with  jasper,  which  continues  about  midway  up  the 
hill,  where  it  is  succeeded  by  a  thick  bed  of  the  shell  limestone  capped 
by  wack6  and  basalt.  According  to  Dr.  Benza,  the  limestone  pro- 
trudes in  a  little  ridge,  a  foot  or  two  raised  above  the  side  of  the  decli- 
vity, running  some  hundred  yards  east  and  west,  and  cutting  the  hill 
in  a  direction  parallel  to  its  base,  appearing  to  be  vertically  situated. 
The  outgoings  of  this  bed  are  tufaceous,  as  well  as  the  surface  of  the 
implanted  blocks  all  around  it,  and  in  which  the  fossil  shells  were 
clearly  distinguishable ;  but  when  fractured  deep  exhibits  a  compact 
texture,  a  whitish  colour  verging  to  yellow,  and  a  fracture  semi- 
conchoidal  and  glimmering,  on  account  of  the  numerous  crystals  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  into  which  all  the  fossil  shells  aro  converted.  It 
sometimes  abounds  with  small  cavities  lined  with  calc-spar,  and  exhi- 
biting only  the  impression  of  the  shells,  their  substance  having  been 

»  Asiatic  Researches,  Vol.  XVIII.,  Part  I.,  p.  59. 
*  Madras  Journal  of  Literature  and  Science  for  January,  18379  pp.  50,  51. 
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abworbeJ*     Loose  block.^  of  the  shell  Umestone  arc  scatteroU  riboiit  the 
nullahs  and  on  the  declivity  of  the  bill;  others  implanted  in  the  soil. 

The*  basalt  is  both  comjuut  and  vesicular;  sometiniea  approaching 
Hinycdaloid,  the  cavities  often  lined  with  calc^epar  j  the  wacke  under- 
Ijring  the  limestone  is  veined  with  jasper,  occurring  alao  in  bed^  and 
thin  ramification!^,  which,  in  coneequenoo  of  the  wacke's  eajsily  wea- 
thering* are  scattered  about  the  surface.  These  jaspers  and  wackes 
exactly  resemble  those  of  the  overlying  trap.  Most  of  the  fihells  have 
evidently  undergone  violence,  or  compression,  being  fracturedj  and 
Bftoy  of  them  reduced  to  small  fragments.  Some  of  the  masses  of  the 
ni?Jtone  are  entirely  composed  of  shell,  converted  into  brilliant  and 
«fp4irry  crystals  of  cftrhonate  of  lime. 

The  top  of  tiie  hill  forms  a  kind  of  table  land  capped  with  globular 
ftlt  decomposing  in  concentric  layers,  and  extends  apparently  a  few 
miles  eiwtwardly.  The  loftier  hills  to  the  east  of  this,  according  to 
lioneral  Callen^  are  of  a  similar  formation;  and  as  they  present  deeper 
nullahsi  vertical  escarjiments  and  precipices,  better  opportunities 
would  be  afforded  of  observing  the  geological  position  of  the  strata. 
But  of  this  interesting  range  no  published  account  has  been  yet  given, 
(it^ueral  Cullen  has  the  merit  of  having  discovered  this  deposit. 


PART  VI. 


Later  iTE. 

hical  Pfmtirm  and  Extent — Laterite  occupies  a  larger  por- 
tion of  the  superficies  of  Southern  India  than  has  been  commonly  sup- 
pase«l.  The  wewteru  coast  is  almost  continuout?ly  covered  by  a  sheet 
of  this  rock,  extending,  usually,  inland  to  the  very  base  of  the 
Ghauta;  iiud  from  the  south  of  Bombay  to  Cape  Comorin,  Thence 
along  the  east  or  Coromandel  coast  it  occurs  in  detached  l)e<ls ;  the 
most  considerable  of  which  are  those  composing  the  lied  Hills  near 
Madnw,  Nellore»  vicinity  of  Rajabmundry,  Samulcotta;,  and  into 
Cutta<?k, 

It  is  found  capping  the  loftiest  summits  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Ghauts ;  and  of  <>ome  of  the  isolated  peaks  on  the  intervening  table 
lands.  On  those  of  the  northerly  parts  of  our  area  it  appears  in  more 
continuous,  and  extensive  sheets ;  often  fonning  long  low  ranges  of 
rtat-top[ied  hills,  T»?sembling  in  contour  tho^e  of  the  horizontal  sand- 
stone and  overlying  trap  formation^.  The  laterite  bed  of  Beder.  in 
Lai.  \7^  5S*  N.,  imd  Long,  TT"^  34'  E.,  is  about  twenty-eight  nulee 
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long  from  W.N.W.  to  B.S.E.;  and  twenty-two  milee  broad.  It  forms 
a  table  land,  elevated,  according  to  Yoyeej,  at  2359  feet  abore  the 
sea's  level;  and  terminating  to  the  north  in  precipitous  fa^es,  form- 
ing salient  and  re-entering  angles,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Monjeia. 
The  average  thickness  of  the  bed  is  about  100  feet:  its  mazimimi 
200  feet. 

The  OaUiany  Bed,  about  forty  miles  westward  from  that  of  Beder, 
is  of  still  greater  extent;  and  the  intervening  space  has  all  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  covered  with  a  continuous  bed  stripped  off  by 
denudation,  and  exposing  the  subjacent  trap,  amygdaloid,  and  waok6. 
It  extends  southerly  to  the  confines  of  the  valley  of  the  Bhim%  about 
sixteen  miles;  and  is  upwards  of  forty  miles  in  length,  running  nearly 
east  by  south.  This  sheet  is  not  quite  continuous;  thelaterite  ranges, 
which  are  low  and  flat-topped,  being  separated  by  narrow  valleys 
with  flat  bottoms  based  on  trap. 

Near  Ingleswara,  in  the  South  Mahratta  country,  are  some  laterite 
ranges,  the  extent  of  which  has  not  been  exactly  ascerUuned. 

Farther  south  are  beds  of  smaller  extent  on  the  table  land  around 
Kulladghi,  Bagulcota,  and  Belgaum ;  and  still  further  south  at  Ban- 
galore and  Bunwassi  in  Mysore.  That  at  Bangalore  is  supposed  to 
extend  northerly  towards  the  vicinity  of  Nundidroog.  Laterite 
occurs  also  in  scattered  patches  over  the  country  below  the  high  table 
lands  of  Mysore,  south  of  the  Salem  break,  throughout  Salem,  Coim- 
batoor,  South  Arcot,  the  Camatic,  Tanjore,  and  Madura;  and  covers 
a  considerable  portion  of  Travancore. 

It  is  also  found  capping,  in  beds  of  considerable  thickness,  both 
the  summits  of  continuous  ranges, — such  as  those  of  Sondoor,  Bellary, 
Kupputgode,  south  of  Cuddapah,  &c.,  and  of  isolated  peaks, — the 
Nilghcrry  and  Coorg  Mountains.  It  occurs  in  more  circumscribed 
aud  detached  patches  on  the  Eastern  Ghaut  line,  and  the  beds  are 
seldom  continuous  on  broken  ranges,  as  in  the  vicinity  of  Samulcotta, 
Chicacole,  Buulipatam,  and  in  various  localities  in  Goomsur'. 

In  the  hilly  region  bounding  the  Mogulbundi  to  the  westward,  from 
the  Chilka  Lake  to  the  Subaurekha,  the  laterite  lies  iu  beds  of  con- 
siderable thickness  on  the  feet  of  the  granite  hills,  often  advancing 
out  for  a  distance  of  ten  or  fifteen  miles  into  the  plains,  where  it  forms 
gently  swelling  rocky  elevations,  but  never  rises  into  hills;  sometimes 
it  is  disposed  in  the  manner  of  flat  terraces  of  considerable  dimensions, 
which  look  as  if  they  had  been  constructed  with  much  labour  and 
skill.  The  granite  appears  to  burst  through  an  immense  bed  of  the 
laterite  rising  abruptly  at  a  considerable  angle.     This  singular  rock, 

>  Stirliug*8  Account  of  Cuttack,  pp.  15  and  16. 
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sbfope,  Is  not  confined  to  the  Eastern  peninsula  of  Indiii, 
It  in  MM  a  fringe,  with  more  or  less  interruption,  to  the  shores  of 

Binii%  Malacca,  Siam,  capping  many  of  the  granitic  muuntaina  in  the 
interior.  I  have  seen  it  on  the  coast  of  Sumatra,  and  on  manj  of  the 
inlets  in  tlie  Straits  of  Malacca,  invariably  occupying  the  same  over- 
lying |>o*dtion.  It  occurs  abo  in  Malwa,  many  parts  of  Bengal,  and 
in  Ceylou. 

Phy$ical  aspeH, — Lateritic  districts  have  frequently  been  reproached 
for  the  Btcrile  aspect  they  usually  present-  Thia  arisea  chiefly  from 
the  too  farraginous  or  siliceous  character  of  the  rock,  its  porous  struc- 
ture, which  does  not  admit  of  retention  of  moisture,  and  the  property 
it  pooooflooo  of  hardening  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  The  soils 
formed  by  the  weathering  of  the  soft  and  argiliaceouB  varieties  of 
iaterite  are  fertile,  and  produce  abundant  crops  of  rice,  and  of  the 
dry  grains  that  ripen  in  the  early  part  of  the  season.  Hills  of 
Iaterite  are  usually  distinguished,  as  before  observed,  by  their  long, 
low^  flatrtopped  character,  assimilating  those  of  the  trap  and  hori- 
zontal Bandstone  formations.  The  lands  they  support  are,  however, 
not  to  much  furrowed  aj  those  of  the  sandstone  by  water  chan- 
nels, a  circumstance  ascribablo  to  the  drainage  passing  rapidly  off 
through  the  pores  of  the  rock.  When  capping  detached  rocks,  the 
Iaterite  usually  imparts  to  the  whole  mass  a  dome-shaped  or  mammi- 
form outline^  or  that  of  a  truncated  cone* 

On  the  surface  of  table  lands  it  is  spreail  out  in  sheets,  varying 
from  a  few  inches  to  about  250  feet  in  thickness,  terminating  on  one 
or  two  sides  in  mural  escarpments. 

Immense  detached  blocks,  generally  of  a  cnboidal  shape,  are  often 
seen  occurring  on  the  flanks  of  the  Western  Ghauts,  and  on  the 
aonthem  slopes  of  the  Sondur  hills,  often  separated  and  dislodged ;  the 
valleys  intervening  between  ranges  of  Iaterite  hills  are  generally 
winding  like  those  formed  by  the  course  of  a  stream,  and  flat-liot- 
tomed ;  particularly  in  districte  where  it  overlies  the  newer  trap. 

From  a  general  survey  of  its  localities  and  position  on  the  euper- 
fices  of  Southern  India,  it  seems  probable  tliat  the  Iaterite  extended 
OTer  it  far  more  continuously  than  at  present  ;  and  that  it  owes  much 
of  its  frequently  insulated  position  to  denudation, — the  vestiges  of 
which  ore  clearly  traceable  in  extensive  tracts  of  lateritic  gravel  and 
debriSf  which  are  often  re-aggregated ;  and  it  requires  great  care  and 
observation  not  to  confound  such  deposits  with  the  true  Iaterite  beds 
from  whicli  thoy  have  been  derived.  As  the  land  slowly  emerged 
from  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  the  process  of  denudation  went  on  hand 
in  hand  with  that  of  npheaval  b  laying  bare  the  subjacent  plutonic^ 
vut.  viii.  R 
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hjrpogeii^^  imd  ttttippeAH  tocks.  From  the  contour  of  thd  peniiiMa^ 
iUid  it^genetd  slo^^e  to  the  east,  it  is  eyident  thsl  the  WmAfn  QhsMB 
Inust  hare  first  appeared  aWe  the  surface,  and  the  Uuid  td  the  east 
of  this  ^reat  chain  bj  subsequent  gradual  effoHs;  thb  Ooromaiidel^ 
or  eastetn  coabt,  probably  afipearing  last.  Hetti^  the  eoiitiilttify  of 
the  lateritic  zone  is  much  more  interrupted  on  tkis  than  on  tbd 
western  coast,  where  the  elevation  was  at  a  much  greater  ftilgle;  te 
the  bourse  of  the  Retiring  Waters  of  denudation  must  hfttli  fi»ll<HI^  the 
eiistorlj  directibxi  of  the  present  great  lines  of  drainage. 

Natural  sections  often  remind  one  forcibly  of  thilt  i}trikiii{^  inStaiiee 
of  denudation  of  the  red  sandstone  on  the  noHh-west  eoalit  of  RoM* 
Ihire,  given  bj  McGulloch^  The  following  section;  No.  1,  ii  taken 
on  the  western  coast  of  India,  bett^H  Honkwer  and  Bedadl^giii^. 
No.  S  is  from  the  cliffs  of  Beder,  on  the  table  land  df  the  DiMeaiU 

No.  1, 


A  A  Beds  of  laterite  once  continuous,  capping  B  b. 
B  B  B  Gneiss  and  hornblende  schist, 
c  c  Denuded  space.    ^ 

No.  2, 
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A  A  are  cliffs  of  laterite  from  90  feet  to  120  feet  high,  once  continuous. 

B  B  Overlying  trap  and  amygdaloid. 

G  c  c  Hard  ferruginous  masses  of  laterite:  though  evidently  much  water-worn, 
they  have  successfully  maintained  their  position  against  the  transporting  effects  of 
the  stream,  which  not  only  stripped  off  the  laterite,  and  denuded  the  subjacent 
trap,  but  excavated  the  latter  to  the  depth  of  many  feet,  leaving  the  hard  mass  of 
trap  B*  in  the  centre,  and  the  valley  of  denudation  and  excavation  d  d. 

The  valley  runs  east  by  south,  and  over  the  plain  at  its  eastern  extremity  are 
scattered  the  bard  nodular  fragments  of  the  stripped-off  laterite  from  D  D,  mingled 
with  reffur  and  the  recent  alluvium  of  the  laterite  rocks.  No  causes  now  in  action 
could  have  effected  these  denudations. 
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Stratifkatiofi  and  i>i;).— ^Laterite  usually  occuj^  In  tabular  niosaes, 

ikich  like  the  tliick-boildeil  snndetaneff  preeent  no  appearauce  of  strati- 

utiou.     Wliere,  however,  the  laterite  loses  IIa  cellulur  stracturt*,  and 

takes  the  chamcter  of  a  sandstone  or  conglomerate,  ltd  true  bedded 

rtroctore  is  obvious.     I  have  never  aeon  it«  dip  rary  much  from  tbo 

lnoruontal, 

Lithologic  Character, — This  rock  derives  it«  name  Zatrf^iSf  (be- 
»wed  on  it  by  Francia  Buchanan,)  from  its  being  cut  into  the  form 

bricks^  and  used  ae  suck  by  the  natives,  who  temi  it  often  In  their 
tfwn  dialects  the  brick-atone.  Buchanan^  identifies  It  with  the  Argilla 
(apidta  of  WaJJerius. 

The  laterite  varies  much  in  structure  and  compofiition;  but,  gene- 
rally flpeakiug,  it  presents  a  reddish  brown,  or  brick  coloured,  tubular, 
and  cellular  clay,  more  or  less  indurated,  paasing  on  the  one  hand  into 
a  bard,  compact,  ja^ideoua  rock,  and  on  the  other  into  loosely  aggre- 
gmt«d  gritj  or  sandstones,  us  at  Beypoor  near  Calicut,  Pondicberry, 
3cc.,  and  into  red  sectile  clays,  red  and  yellow  ochre,  and  wbite  por- 
cebun  earth,  plum-blue,  red,  purplish,  and  variegated  litbomargea. 
Sometimes  it  presents  the  cbaraeter  of  a  conglomerate  containing 
firngmentd  of  (juarti,  the  plu tonic,  bypogenc,  and  dandstone  rocks^  and 
nodulea  of  iron  ore  derived  from  tbem,  all  imbedded  in  a  ferruginous 
day. 

The  eavitiea  are  both  veeieular,  tubular^  and  sinuous;  sometimea 
empty,  but,  in  the  lower  portions  of  tlie  rock,  usually  filled,  or  par- 
tially filled  with  the  earths  and  claya  above-mentioned,  or  a  siliceous 
and  argillaceous  dust  often  stained  by  oxide  of  irom  A  species  of 
black  bole,  carbonized  wood,  and  carbonate  of  lime,  sometimes  occur, 
bat  rarely,  in  these  canities.  Minute  druiiy  crystals  of  quarts  not 
uncommonly  line  the  Interior. 

Tho  walls  separating  the  cavities  are  composed  of  an  argillo* 
siliceous  paste,  often  strongly  impregnated  with  iron,  and  frequently 
imbedding  gritty  particles  of  quarti.  Tlie  oxide  of  iron  prevails, 
aometimes  to  such  an  extent  as  to  approximate  a  true  ore  of  iron,  and 
Ibo  nodules  are  often  separated  and  smelted  by  the  natives  in  pre* 
Ipnnec  to  using  the  magnetic  iron  ore,  which  is  more  difficult  to  reduce, 
firom  ite  greater  purity.  When  the  whole  mass  is  cbarged  with  iron, 
and  rtrj  vesicular,  (not  nnfreqnently  tbo  case,)  it  might  easily  be 
nistaken  for  iron  slag.  The  colour  of  the  paritUs  sepa rating  the 
inhm  and  cells,  whicb  in  the  le*8  ferruginous  varieties  is  a  light  brick 
i«d  or  purple,  cbangej  into  a  liver  brown ;  having  externally  a  vitri- 
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fied  or  glazed  aspect;  while  the  surface  of  the  interior  cavities  puts 
on  iridescent  hues.  The  walls  of  these  cells  are  sometimes  distinctly 
laminated. 

The  specific  gravity  varies^  as  may  be  supposed  from  what  has 
just  been  said.  Many  average  specimens  of  the  laterite  of  the  Ma- 
labar coast  I  found  to  range  between  2*  and  3*2;  that  of  the  laterite 
of  the  Malay  peninsula  was  found  by  Dr.  Ward  to  be  2*536. 

Before  the  blow-pipe  the  walls  of  the  cavities  melted  into  a  black 
shining  glass  powerfully  attracted  by  the  magnet.  The  brown  paste 
and  ochreous  dust  contained  in  the  cells  did  not  fuse,  but  were  con- 
verted into  a  cineritious  slag  less  powerfully  attracted,  whilst  the 
reddish  and  purplish  portions  hardened  and  remained  almost  un- 
changed beyond  exhibiting  scattered  minute  magnetic  globules,  having 
a  dark  metallic  lustre. 

The  air  exposed  surfaces  of  laterite,  as  previously  remarked,  are 
usually  hard,  and  have  a  glazed  aspect,  and  the  cavities  are  more 
empty  than  those  in  the  lower  portion.  A  few  inches  or  more  below 
the  surface  the  rock  becomes  softer,  and  eventually,  as  it  descends,  so 
sectile  as  to  be  easily  cut  by  the  native  spades,  but  hardens  after 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  Hence  it  is  used  largely  as  a  building 
stone  in  the  districts  where  it  prevails,  and  to  repair  roads.  From  its 
little  liability  to  splinter  and  weather,  (time  appears  to  harden  it,)  it  is 
a  good  material  in  fortifications ;  for  which,  and  in  the  construction  of 
their  early  churches,  it  has  been  largely  used  by  the  Portuguese  on  the 
western  coast,  and  in  their  settlements  to  the  eastward.  The  Ar- 
caded  Inquisition  at  Goa  was  built  of  it,  and  the  old  fortress  of 
Malacca.  The  angles  of  the  blocks  of  laterite  in  the  remaining  por- 
tions of  these  massive  structures  are  as  sharp  and  perfect  as  though 
the  block  had  been  separated  from  the  rock  but  yesterday,  although 
upwards  of  three  centuries  have  elapsed. 

The  accumulation  of  the  clays  and  lithomargic  earths  in  the  lower 
portions  of  the  rock,  which  absorb  some  of  the  moisture  percolating 
from  above,  renders  the  mass  soft  and  sectile.  These  earths,  doubt- 
less, existed  once  in  the  upper  cavities  of  the  rock,  from  which  they 
have  been  gradually  removed  to  the  lower  strata  by  the  downward 
action  of  the  water  of  the  monsoon  rains.  They  accumulate  at  various 
depths  from  the  surface  and  form  impervious  beds,  on  the  depressions 
of  which  he  water  collects,  forming  the  reservoirs  of  the  springs 
wc  often  ^see  oozing,  as  at  Beder,  and  many  localities  on  the  Malabar 
coast,  from  the  bases  and  sides  of  lateritic  hills  and  clifis.  Some  of 
the  tubes  and  cavities  are  cula  de  sac,  and  do  not  part  with  their  con- 
tents, but  the  generality  have  communication  with  those  below  them. 
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either  directly  or  iadirectly.  The  downward  action  of  the  water,  by 
wtirking  through  the  thinner  pariete*^  has  tended  to  improve  this  com- 
raunicatjon :  for  we  find  in  the  laterite  cliffi?  of  Beder,  where  a  hori- 
zontal layer  of  impervious  matter  occurs  in  tlie  snhstauce  of  the  rock, 
that  the  einnoua  tubes  in  the  late  rite  ini  mediately  above  it,  have  been 
dirertod  from  their  usual  obliquely  downward  direction,  to  one  nearly 
koiriiontal,  showing  that  the  water,  on  arriving  at  this  obstruction  to 
Its  progress  downwards,  spread  itself  laterally  and  bonzontally  over 
lis  fituface. 

Jo  the  same  cliffs  empty  sinuous  tubes,  having  a  generally  ver- 
tical direction,  are  observed,  varying  from  a  few  lines  to  two  inches  in 
diameter,  and  passing  Irom  the  surface  of  the  rock  to  considerable 
deptlis  in  ita  substance*  One  was  traced  thirty  feet  until  it  dis* 
appeared  in  a  projecting  portion  of  the  cliff. 

They  occur  on  a  still  greater  scale^  forming  caverns  of  great  extent^ 
if  we  believe  one  tenth  part  of  the  native  traditions  regarding  them. 
Such  is  the  c»ve  shrine  of  Sheikh  Furreed  at  Cuddry.  about  two  miles 
from  Mangalore  \  This  is  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  side  of  a  per* 
pendicular  rock  composed  of  laterite,  which  is  said  to  lead  all  the  way 
to  Hydrabad,  450  miles  1  The  opening  is  square,  about  six  feet  above 
the  ground,  ascended  by  a  flight  of  stone  steps,  just  large  enough  to 
allow  a  person  to  crawl  in.  The  cavern  is  very  dark,  and  no  one 
knows  the  exact  size  of  it.  Adjoining  is  a  chasm  in  the  rook,  and  of 
inconsiderable  size,  which  at  its  entrance  has  been  built  up  with  stone, 
and  an  opening  left  for  people  to  creep  in  by,  as  in  the  other ;  but  this 
is  found  open  within  (or  exposed  to  the  air)  after  it  is  once  entered. 
More  than  a  century  ago,  a  Mahomedan  reclusei  named  Sheikh  Fur* 
Teed,  took  up  his  abode  in  the  cave,  and  at  the  expiration  of  twelve 
years  disappeared,  aud  has  never  been  beard  of  ginc^.  The  popular 
tradition  is,  that  he  tried  to  get  to  Mecca  by  this  subterraneous  route ! 

There  is  another  cavern  of  considerable  size,  in  the  laterite  cliffs 
cresting  the  Sondur  Hills,  on  the  table  land  of  the  Ceded  Districts, 
into  which  I  penetrated  a  considerable  distance;  but  not  being  pro- 
vided with  torches  was  compelled  to  return.  The  entrance  was  of  an 
irregular  oval  form,  not  exceeding  six  feet  in  height,  and  bifurc-ating  ib 
few  paces  from  the  entrance  into  two  winding  galleries,  leading  ob-  ^ 
liquely  downwards  into  the  bowels  of  the  rock.  The  floor  is  broken 
hj  rugged  step-like  descents.  The  cavern  drips  with  water,  and 
6warms  with  bats,  hosts  of  which  were  disturbed  by  my  intrusion, 
lU  floor  is  formed  of  lateritic  detritus,  covered  with  the  filth  of  bata^^ 

'  0r.  Uerkloi*B  Uanoon-i-UlAm*     GloEouy,  pp.  lxix  and  uuc. 
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inia  which  I  dag  for  several  feet  in  the  hope  of  finding  fossil  bones, 
but  was  disappointed.  The  natives  aver  the  cayem  was  the  abode  of 
a  giant  of  old,  and  that  it  is  of  incredible  extent. 

There  is  a  similar  oavem  in  the  laterite  hills  of  Ingleswiura,  in  tlie 
Southern  Mahratta  oonntry,  (of  the  extent  of  which  the  natives  have 
the  same  extravagant  traditions,)  and  si^id  to  oommunicate  with  aao- 
tber  cavern  at  Nagarhal.  In  the  laterite  cliffs  of  Beder,  a  narrow 
winding  cavern,  about  sixty  yards  in  length,  forms  the  outlet  of  the 
fine  spring  of  the  Farabagh.  The  Brahmans,  ever  vigilant  in  turning 
the  phenomena  of  nature  to  extending  their  dominion  over  the  minds 
of  the  superstitious  Hindu,  have  seized  on^both  these  last  caverns, 
have  converted  them  to  places  of  idol  worship,  and  guard  their  en-^ 
trances  with  Cerberean  pertinacity. 

In  the  lateritic  belt  running  west  of  Indore,  Oojein,  Mahidpore, 
and  Barode,  I  perceive  Captain  Dangerfield  ^  has  marked  down  in  his 
map  the  site  of  some  caves  at  Doomnar. 

The  water  that  percolates  through  the  roof  of  these  caves  in  the 
laterite  is  often  charged  with  iron,  which  it  deposits  in  stalactitic,  or 
botryoidal  incrustations.  The  same  occurs  on  a  much  more  minute 
scale  in  the  smaller  tubular  and  vesicular  cavities.  Curious  sphe- 
roidal, reniform,  and  cylindrical  bodies,  often  as  large  as  a  cocoa-nut, 
have  been  found  in  the  laterite  and  mistaken  for  fossil  seeds.  Their 
parietes  are  usually  composed  of  gritty  particles  of  quartz,  often 
stained  by  iron,  cemented  by  a  ferruginous  matter:  their  cavities, 
often  empty,  usually  contain  an  ochreous,  siliceous,  and  argillaceous 
dust;  as  at  Stripennatoor,  and  Pondicherry. 

Asiociated  Minerals. — Nodular,  reniform,  and  pisiform  clay  iron 
ores  occur  pretty  generally  distributed.  I  have  discovered  veins  and 
nests  of  black  manganese  in  the  laterites  of  Beder,  Calliany,  Inglis- 
wara,  &c.,  also  alum,  and  muriate  of  soda,  in  that  of  the  Ceded  Dis- 
tricts near  BoUary;  largo  beds  and  nests  of  lithoraargic  earths,  and 
white  porcelain  earths,  are  not  uncommon.  General  Cull  en  informs 
me  he  found  a  layer  of  lignite  in  the  laterite  of  the  western  coast  at 
Korkully,  about  fifteen  miles  south  of  Quilon,  imbedded  in  a  stratum 
of  dark  shales  and  clays.  The  bed  was  quite  insulated,  slightly 
inclined,  and  of  a  lenticular  form,  five  or  six  feet  thick  at  the  most : 
the  upper  portion  of  the  cliff*,  which  is  about  eighty  feet  high,  consists 
of  the  indurated  dark  red  laterite,  gradually  changing,  as  the  depth 
increases  from  the  surface,  into  bright  and  various  colours :  in  these 
lower  portions  the  bed  of  lignite  occurs. 

>  Kaleolm'i  Central  India,  Vol  II.,  Geolog.  Map. 
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QAtal  Cullea  recently  writeA  mo  tbat  lignite  occurs  in  other 
tiiiee  in  tUe  laterite  of  Trayaucore,  and  that  gniphite  in  eoalefi 
liiiitt  ti>  be  rathor  cotuinon  in  it;  chieBy  conspicuous  in  tho  laterite 
akottt  Trivauilruui  and  Quilon,  It  occurs  si\[\  further  south  in  large 
i|id  thick  scales^  and  disseminated  very  generally  aUo  in  a  kind  of 
himitm  close  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  about  twenty-five  miles 
east  of  Trivandnira, 

In  1840,  I  discovered  a  bed  of  lignite  with  re«ina«pbaJt,  stdphur, 
winMf  (the  TBsuli  of  decomposing  iron  pyrites,)  and  mineral  copal,  near 
B«ypoor  tn  the  irioinity  of  Calicut  on  the  Malabar  coaet,  in  a  bed  of 
hom  •andstone,  Into  wliich  the  laterite  passeit,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
rtf^r,  immediately  imbedded  in  layers  of  black  carbonaoeons  and  ahi- 
villous  ahales  and  clays  containing  acattered  spangles  of  mica. 

The  following  is  a  section  of  the  beds,  which  rii^e  about  forty  fe«t 
Mhov%  the  river  i  then  level. 


?>.vr'/^r: 


Sandy  aUuvial  soiL 
a  Loose  lateritic  suidBtoiie  with  beda  of  ochrcous  earth. 

f  Gritty  aantbtone  pasaing  mto  laterite;  v&rieg»ted  in  its  lower  portlone  with 
W9d^  ftitd  yellow  bandit 

i»  Simtum  of  hlock  aluminous  shale  and  clay  imbedding  the  lignite,  &c. 
a  Levpj  of  the  river. 

Tho  beds  dip  conformably  at  an  angle  of  four  degrees  towards  the 

b-ea«t.     The  lignito  bed  can  be  traced  about  half  a  mile  easterly 

■  the  river  where  it  dips  l>elow  the  river  s  level.     Its  structure  is 

obscurely  stratified,  crossed  by  vertical  fissures,  surfaces  of  which  are 

frequantly  covered  with  a  yellowish  efflorescenoei  consisting  of  sulphur, 

iron,  and  alumina;  sulphur^  and  oxide  of  iron,  also  occur  uncombined. 

[Tho  oarbonized  bruDcheSr  leaves,  and   trunks  lay  horizontaUy  in  the 

lldack   shale.       Sumo   were   fibrous,    toughi&h  when    gtmck    by   the 

|li»i}tmiir,  and  heavy,  resembling  wood  recently  charred;  others  were 
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brittle  with  a  resinous  fracture  and  lustre^  reBemblingbitiaMB.  Many 
fragments  were  penetrated  with  water,  holding  iron  and  afam  in  Men- 
tion :  the  former  of  which  appeared  on  their  sufMe  as  a  glittering 
reddish-brown  coating.  The  woody  stractnre  was,  in  geaen^  onfS- 
cientlj  distinct  to  show  that  the  principal  trees  imbedded  were  dicoty- 
ledonous. Impressions  of  leaves  and  stems  of  plants  were  abundant 
between  the  layers  of  shale;  but  I  did  not  obeerre  any  of  the  dicoty- 
ledonous seeds  which  occur  in  the  lignite  beds  of  TraTancotr&  Some 
were  perfectly  black;  others  of  different  shades  of  brown  eThibiting 
different  degrees  of  carbonization.  A  portion  of  a  black  caiboniaed 
leaf  burnt  slowly  with  a  slight  flame  into  a  reddish  adi,  white  on 
the  edges.  This  being  subjected  to  the  reducing  flame  melted  on 
its  edges  partly  into  a  greenish  enamel,  and  partly  into  a  da^  slag 
affected  by  the  magnet. 

The  imbedding  black  shale  decrepitated  slightly  before  iHiitenesB^ 
emitting  an  odour  like  that  of  burning  coaL  It  finally  fused  on 
the  edges  into  a  light  greenish-grey  enamel,  slightly  magn^e.  The 
most  resinous  portions  of  the  carbonized  wood  homed  with  a  dear 
flame  and  bituminous  odour,  into  a  white  ash:  while  those  in  whidi 
the  elasticity  of  the  woody  fibre  was  less  impaired,  scarcely  gave  oat 
any  flame  at  all,  burning  into  a  reddish-brown  cinder.  The  odour 
emitted,  however,  resembled  that  of  coal  more  than  that  of  burning 
charcoal.  The  cinder  fused  before  the  blow-pipe,  after  giving  out  two 
or  three  bubbles  of  gas,  into  a  black  slag  readily  attracted  by  the 
magnet.  The  yellowish  cauliflower-like  efflorescence  on  the  sur&ce 
of  the  carbonaceous  bed  emitted  distinct  fumes  of  sulphur  on  being 
subjected  to  the  oxidizing  flame ;  melting,  after  considerable  g^aseous 
extrication,  into  a  dark  cinnabar-red  globule,  which,  on  being  sub- 
jected to  the  reducing  flame,  was  converted,  with  diminution  of  bulk, 
into  a  black  magnetic  slag. 

The  change  of  colour  and  driving  off  the  carbonaceous  matter  by 
heat,  tended  greatly  to  develope  vegetable  character,  fibre,  &c.,  where 
none  was  before  apparent,  or  very  obscurely  so.  The  specific  gravity 
of  tho  heavier  portions  is  1*270,  slightly  exceeding  the  average  specific 
gravity  of  coal,  which  is  1-250.  This  deposit  of  vegetable  matter  has 
evidently  been  made  tranquilly,  from  the  flat  horizontal  position  of  the 
layers  of  loaves  and  stems. 

Since  writing  the  above.  General  Cullen  informs  me  that  he  now 
sees  much  of  the  carbonaceous  deposit  in  Travancore,  and  that  it  is 
very  extensive.  It  exhibits  itself  in  beds  of  black  clay  and  lignite,  of 
from  fifty  to  sixty  feet  thick,  in  some  places  200  feet,  along  the 
latorito  cliffs  at  Venkully,  for  a  distance  of  three  miles;  in  £ii^  all 
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alcm^  the  coa.H  from  Quilon  to  Venkully.  PepoeiU  of  the  game  kind 
occur  about  the  ^ame  level,  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  miles 
inUnd*  A  similar  deposit  is  seen  on  the  sea  shoret  about  thirty  miles 
Booth  of  Trivandrum,  The  trunks,  or  rather  their  fragments,  were 
both  of  monoootyledonouB  and  dicotyledonous  wood  in  a  state  of  perfect 
akriKPnixatioDi  and  abounded  with  eulphuret  of  iron. 

Orufin, — Writers  on  Indian  geology  are  divided  in  opinion  as  to 
the  origin  of  late  rite.  With  regard  to  the  igneous  theory  as  ori- 
ginated by  Voysey,  taken  up  by  Calder^  and  put  forth  by  Mr.  Cony- 
beare,  it  must  be  remarked  that,  hitherto,  no  decided  volcanic  product 
haa  been  discovered  in  laterite,  no  crater  or  other  proof  of  such  origin. 
It  b  true,  it  is  frequently  seen  overlying  trap  rooks;  but  it  also  over- 
lies granite^  hjrpogene  strata,  sandstone,  and  limestone,  and  in  none  is 
it  ever  seen  as  a  dyke ;  nor  are  there  any  signs  of  forcible  intrusion  or 
alteration.  In  one  hand  specimen  that  fell  under  my  observation,  the 
laterita  appeared  to  have  intruded  into  and  shattered  the  sandstone; 
but  in  every  instance  where  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  veins, 
if  they  may  be  so  termed,  of  the  laterite  in  other  rocks,  in  sUu,  they 
have  occurred  as  deposits^ /rom  altove^  into  pre-existing  chinks  of  the 
subjacent  rocks,  like  the  conglomerate  which  fills  fissures  in  the  lime- 
stone of  Petit  Tor;  and  never  injected  from  below,  as  is  the  case  with 
volcanic  rocks. 

The  following  section  exhibits  the  laterite  filling  a  chink  in  the 
iubjacent  sandstone  of  Ganjicotta,  in  the  Cuddapah  district. 


>~i   V    W'    r'X"  J   *•  J  1^— 
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A  Laterita  capping  Bandstonc. 

B  SandBtone. . 

c  Chink  In  nndttone  filled  by  luierite  from  above* 

Fragments  of  trappean,  and  other  rocks,  oocadonally  me  imbedded 
in  the  laterite;  as  also  in  the  subjacent  sandstone,  and  in  other  rocks 
confessedly  of  aqueous  origin.  Cases  occur  where  basalt  underlying 
the  tn^  aa  at  Beder^  haa  the  appearance  of  paasing  into  it:  but  this^ 
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on  minQte  examinatioiiy  turns  out  to  be  a  oonfosed  blending  of  tbe 
debris  of  both  rocks  near  their  junction ;  from  which  distinct  and  un- 
mixed fragments  of  either  sort  could  be  separated,  like  bits  of  gnyute 
from  the  breccias  that  are  usually  found  near  the  junction  of  the  latter 
with  sandstone.  In  many  localities,  however,  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  laterite  and  overljang  trap  is  dear  and  decided. 

Some  geologists  suppose  that  laterite  is  nothing  mora  than  granitic, 
hjpogene,  and  trappean  rocks  weathered  in  sU4,  The  facts  of  its 
imbedding  erratic  fragments  of  sandstone,  at  the  Red  Hills  nea^ 
Madras,  where  it  rests  on  granite,  and  its  interstiatified  beds  of  lignite 
and  silicified  wood,  militate  strongly  against  this  theory.  Besides, 
nothing  is  more  common  in  lateritic  tracts  than  to  see  a  hill  of  granite, 
trap,  or  hypogene  rock,  capped  with  a  thick  crust  of  laterite;  while 
the  adjacent  hiils,  composed  of  an  exactly  similar  rock,  and  forming  a 
continuation  of  the  same  bed,  equally  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
weather,  are  quite  bare  of  laterite.  I  have  examined  many  beds  of  it 
iresting  on  trap,  and  amygdaloid  imbedding  calcedonies,  heliotrope, 
and  jasper,  but  have  not  hitherto  detected  in  the  upper  or  middle  beds 
of  the  former,  any  fragments  of  these  hard  siliceous  minerals,  whioh 
are  found  to  resist  successfully  the  attrition  of  the  most  rapid  streams 
of  India,  and  have  been  carried  by  them  across  the  peninsula  to  the 
ocean. 

I  have  seen  laterite,  too,  resting  on  limestone,  without  any  trace- 
able lime  in  its  composition:  and  containing  veins  of  manganese, 
when  resting  on  a  trap  in  which  hitherto  the  existence  of  this  mineral 
has  not  been  detected :  facts,  proving  that  the  overlying  laterite  was 
not  the  upper  portions  of  these  rocks  weathered  in  situ. 

I  have  often  observed,  particularly  in  the  Western  Ghauts,  and  on 
the  Malabar  and  Concan  coasts,  where  the  rains  fall  heaviest,  those 
granitic,  hypogene,  and  trappean  rocks,  which  contain  most  iron, 
weather  into  ferruginous  and  coloured  clays,  that  sometimes  litho- 
logically  speaking,  resemble  laterite;  and,  when  that  rock  is  near, 
have  tlie  appearance  of  passing  into  it.  I  have  also  observed  large 
beds  in  gneiss  and  hornblende  schist,  of  an  impure  oxide  of  iron, 
assume  a  cellular  and  pisiform  aspect;  but  such  must  not  be  mistaken 
for  the  true  laterite,  nor  yet  the  beds  of  re-aggregated  gravel  derived 
from  the  laterite. 

When  we  look  up  from  the  microscopic  view  afforded  by  these 
slowly  weathering  blocks  of  rock  and  beds  of  ore,  and  cast  our  eyes 
upon  even  the  present  extent  of  laterite  over  the  surface  of  India,  the 
thickness  of  its  beds,  its  flat-topped  ranges  of  hills,  and  the  gaps 
effected  in  their  continuity,  evidently  by  aqueous  loaiises  nq  longer  'm 
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iirticiOt  itji  occasionally  imbetlding  wat^rworn  pebbles  of  distatit  rookt» 
iU  often  clevtttptl  poeition  above  tho  present  drainage  level  of  the 
mnntry,  5U  betU  of  lignite  antl  silicified  wood,  we  find  no  more 
reason  for  attribntiiig  its  origin  to  the  weathering  of  rocks  in  tUt^  or 
to  their  dctrittis  tni.ns|Jortc<l  by  causes  now  in  action,  than  for  attri- 
boting  the  formation  of  tho  older  sandstones  to  the  present  disinte- 
[ition  of  the  granitic  and  hjpogene  rock»,  of  the  detritus  of  which 
hey  were  doubtless,  as  well  as  the  latent^,  formed  originally. 

The  mipposcd  non-foasiliferous  character  of  this  rock,  which  has 
|v  '    rinny  geologisti?,  and  inclined  others  to  tho  theory  of  its  ancient  , 

II  I  c  origin,  may  in  mme  meaeure  be  attributed  to  its  highly' 

forrtferous  nature,  often  approaching  that  of  an  oxide  of  iron.  It  is  a 
ueral  fact,  and,  as  Lyell  observe?,  one  not  yet  accounted  for,  thai 
ely  any  fossil  remains  are  preserved  in  stratified  rocks  in  which  i 
the  oxide  of  iron  (derived  from  the  disintegration  of  hornblende  or^j 
mica)  abounds:  and  when  we  find  fossils  in  the  new  or  old  red  sand- 
etones  of  England,  it  is  in  the  grey,  and  usually  calcareous  beds  that 
they  occur.  It  is  well  knowu,  too,  that  some  of  the  more  recent 
lertlary  deposits  of  Europe  are  entirely  divested  of  fosfiils. 

As  this  singular  variety  of  ferruginous  clay  and  sandstone  has  not 
been  mentioned  by  geological  writers  on  other  countries  than  tho«e  I . 
have  alluded  to,  it  may  be  presumed  that  laterite  either  does  not  exist 
under  this  form  at  all,  or  in  such  small  patches  as  not  to  have  attracted 
emark.     The  question  natiimlly  euggcets  itself,  why  this  cellular  rook 
hould  be  confined  to  India,  &c.     The  solution  may  be  in  the  highly^ 
ferriferous  nature  of  the  pi u tonic,  trappean,  and  hypogene  rocks,  from 
which  the  laterite  haa  confessedly  been  derived,  and  in  the  supposition 
of  a  segregation  and  subsequent  re-arrangement  of  the  different  mi- 
neral particles  in  the  substance  of  tho  rock  itself,  by  a  process  in 
nature**  laboratory,  approaching  to  crystallization,  better  known  than 
explained  or  understood.     If  electricity,  which  is  probable,  has  any 
bare  in  exciting  this  movement  and  attraction  in  the  mineral  partiolet , 
the  rcK?k,  its  metallic  nature  afl*ords  a  favoumble  condition  for  th«J 
active  development  of  this  powerful  agent.     The  stmcture  of  the  rodt] 
ban  received  some  modification  from  the  action  of  water,  in  emptying 
it«  cells  and  carrying  their  contents  to  the  lower  part«  of  the  beds. 

A^f, — Having  said  thus  much  to  warrant  the  classification  of  latento^ 

among  rocki?  of  an  aqucoun  and  mechanical  origin,  I  shall  proceed  to 

remark  that  in  age,  relatively  to  other  rocks  of  Southern  India,  it  la 

fider  than  the  rt^ur  and  hinhtrj  which  it  underlies,  and  of  more 

tit  origin  than  the  overlying  trap,  the  shell  limestone  of  Pondi* 

trryt  and  the  diamond  fiand&tone  and  UmestoaC;  on  all  of  which  it  is 
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snperimpoeed.  It  has  never  been  inyaded  by  the  dykes  of  trap  that 
penetrate  the  latter  rocks — the  hypogene  and  plntonic  rocks^ — ^frag- 
ments of  all  which  it  sometimes  imbeds^  but  is  evidently  contem- 
poraneous with  the  efforts,  or  series  of  efforts^  by  which  the  Western 
Ghantswere  lifted  above  the  waters;  since  it  is  seen  capping  their 
summits,  often  shattered  into  large  irregular  blocks,  and  stretching 
more  continuously,  and  with  less  signs  of  disturbance,  from  their  base 
to  the  sea. 

From  the  non-altered  state  of  the  laterite  at  its  junction  with  the 
granite,  and  the  imbedded  fragments  of  the  latter  rock,  as  well  as  of 
fragments  of  the  trap  dykes,  it  may  be  inferred  that  both  granite  and 
the  associated  trap  dykes  were  elevated  in  a  solid  state.  I  have  classed 
the  laterite  as  more  recent  than  the  Nirmul  fresh-water  cherts  and 
limestones,  on  account  of  the  latter  rocks  having  been  invaded  and 
altered  by  trappean  intrusion. 

PONDICHERRY  SiLICIFIED  WoOD  DEPOSIT. 

A  short  distance  inland  from  Pondicherry  beds  of  a  loose  ferru- 
ginous grit  rise  into  a  low  range  of  hills,  called,  from  the  colour  of 
the  rook,  the  Red  HiUs.  They  run  in  a  north-north-east  direction, 
almost  parallel  with  that  of  the  coast.  They  are  about  two  miles  in 
breadth,  and  about  eight  or  nine  in  length.  The  deposit,  probably, 
extends  further  in  a  southerly  direction  than  the  north  bank  of  the 
Ariacoopang  river,  to  which  I  traced  it  from  the  vicinity  of  Camlaput 
on  the  north.  The  locality  where  the  silicified  wood  is  found  in 
greatest  abundance  ia  in  the  vicinity  of  Trivicary,  about  fifteen  miles 
west  of  Pondicherry.  Between  the  Red  Hills  and  the  sea  extends 
a  plain  covered  with  an  alluvial  sandy  soil,  and  underlying  it  a 
greyish-black  or  dark  clayey  loam,  resembling  that  of  Madras,  im- 
bedding fragments  of  grit  and  recent  pelagic  shells.  The  descent  from 
the  hills  towards  Pondicherry  is  gentle,  but  steeper  on  the  western 
flank,  where  the  strata  have  been  evidently  stripped  off,  and  the  sub- 
jacent fossiliferous  limestone  denuded',  leaving  a  shallow  valley^ 
marking  the  discontinuity  of  the  strata,  between  this  point  and  where 
the  beds  again  appear  in  the  vicinity  of  Trivicary,  on  the  opposite  or 
western  side  of  the  valley. 

Here  they  form  a  low  broken  range  of  hills,  not  rising  higher  than 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet  above  the  general  level  of  the  plain, 
having  a  parallel  direction  with  the  beds  on  the  eastern  side,  and  slo- 
ping gently  towards  the  east.     The  western  flank  is  rugged  and  preci- 

^  Vide  Section  accompanying  description  of  the  shell  limestone  of  Pondicheny, 
p.  214. 
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piiovis  wbeTerer  it  meeia  tbe  hornblende  schist,  irhich  flanks  it  to  the 
weAt.  near  the  village  of  Trivicary.  A  narrow  valley  marka  the 
junction  line,  covered  with  the  detritua  of  both  rocks.  Here  silicified 
trunks  of  trees  have  been  imbedded  in  the  grit  in  a  nearly  horizontal 
jirwiition.  The  stems  are  both  strait  and  crooked,  generally  without 
roots  or  branches;  thongh  tbe  former  have  been  found,  and  the  place 
the  insertion  of  the  latter  are  frequently  strongly  marked  on  tha 
em-  They  are  monocotyledonoua,  and  dicotyledonona ;  coniferous," 
and  oon-coniferon^.  Dicotyledonaua  wood  i^,  however,  moat  abundant, 
De  of  the  trunks  I  found  to  mcasuro  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  from 
ne  to  two  and  a  quarter  feet  in  diameter. 

Lieutenant  Warren,  in  the  Asiatic  Researches,  describes  a  trank 

out  «irty  feet  long,  and  from  two  to  eight  feet  in  diameter :  but  this 

has  been  broken  up  by  the  native  collectors  of  petrifactions.     The 

urgauic  and  microscopic  structure  of  the  wood,  in  many  specimens,  is 

ibcauti fully  preserved.     The  siliceous  matter  of  petrifaction  is  often 

ai-transparent,  like  chert,  or  caloedony,  or  opalized,  or  striped  witkl 
lively  band^  of  red,  like  jasper.     It  varies  in  colour  and  texture  from 
opaque  whitish  chalk-like  stone,  to  a  red   and   white   cornelian, 
^Ting  fire  with  steel ;  the  prevailing  tints  are  delicate  shades  of  brown 
"^Mid  grey.     The  inner  portions  of  the  tree  have  been  usually  more  per- 
fectly  fossilized   than  the  exterior;  which  apjmars  to  have  been,  in 
fuany  specimens,  bruised  as  if  by  drifting,  and  deprived  of  its  bark. 
The  outer  portions  usually  exhibit  the  most  lively  colours,     Drusyj 
crystals  of  quartz  sometimes  line  their  cavities.     The   carbonaceous  ^ 
atter  of  tbe  wood  has  entirely  disappeared,  and  nothing  but  silica 
ad  iron  left, 

Tbe  fossil  trunks  and  iragments  of  silicified  wood  occur  partly' 
imbedded  in  the  rock,  and  partly  scattered  over  the  soil  and)  detritus, 
rnmbers  have  been  broken  and  destroyed  by  the  natives  to  sell  to  the 
one  polishers,  who  manufacture  the  most  attractive  fragments,  under 
the  name  of  petrified  tamarind  wood,  into  brooches,  seals,  beads,  studs^ 
bracelets,  boxes,  &c. 

Although  fragments  of  silicified  wood  are  found  scattered  here  andJ 
there  over  the  whole  extent  of  this  lateritic  grit,  yet  the  space  into 
ch  the  largest  fossil  trunks  at  Trivicary  are  crowded  does  not  occupy 
f  two  square  miles.  There  are  no  signs  of  any  bed,  like  the 
dirt-bed,  in  which  they  formerly  grew,  and  no  carbonaceous 
litter ;  and  I  have  little  doubt  the  trunks  were  drifted  to  the  situa- 
tion whero  they  ar6  now  found  at  the  edge  of  a  granitic  shore,  and  j 
covered  with  sand  and  pebbles :  it  is  very  clear  that  they  did  not  grow 
on  the  spot  where  they  are  now  found  petritied,  mutilated,  and 
proBtrat^y  aa  «uppoecd  by  many  travellersr 
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Li^lo^  characifsr  ^  the  i^odr.^The  imbMldiiig  took  10  for  the 
liKtot  part  composed  of  angular  grains  of  qaarts^  often  stunfid  irith 
Iroti,  and  loosely  odmented  together  by  dark  red  and  whitkh  elajSi 
padding  into  a  eonglomerate,  and  into  a  tubular  and  6ellular  rook^  dif- 
fering id  no  respect  from  some  rarieties  of  laterite.  The  latter  is 
seen  at  intervale  docUpjring  an  exactly  equiralent  position  along  the 
eoast  to  the  northward.  It  imbeds  similar  layers,  and  nests  of  liiho^ 
margie  earth.  The  singular  hollow  spheroids  and  tubolar  bodies, 
already  described,  are  common  to  it  and  to  the  beds  to  the  north  in 
the  ticinity  of  Madras.  They  hare  been  mistaken  for  petrified  fruit 
and  seeds,  but  possess  no  traces  of  organic  structure;  and,  in  many 
eases,  hare  originated  from  the  action  of  Water  on  the  porous  structure 
bf  the  rdck.  The  imbedded  pebbles  are  both  rounded  and  angular, 
the  former  predominating, — and  are  for  the  most  part  of  quarts  and 
ehert,  with  a  few  pebbles  of  trap  and  the  hypogene  rocks. 

The  beds  near  THyicary  are  shattered  by  deep  yertical  fissures. 
Their  (surface  presents  strong  traces  of  watery  erosion  in  a  number  of 
channel-shaped,  sinuous,  and  basin-like  cavities,  some  in  sitnationn 
above  the  influence  of  present  drainage.  Many  of  ,them  contain  sand 
and  water-worn  pebbles,  similar  to  those  in  the  subjacent  rocks. 
Among  the  gravel  scattered  on  the  surface  I  found  a  pebble  of  the 
subjacent  limestone,  and  several  of  greenstone. 

The  following  presents  a  section  afforded  by  some  clifis  near  the 
south-west  extremity  of  the  Red  Hills. 


A  Surftkce  gravel,  about  2  feet  thick. 

B  Loose  red  grit,  about  4  feet. 
,  c  Grit  with  fragments  of  weathered  quartz  and  fels|>ar,  8  feet. 

D  Red  grit  with  rounded  pebbles  of  greenstone  and  quartz,  passing  in  its  lower 
portions  into  a  variegated  red  and  yellow  grit,  5  feet. 

B  Variegated  red  and  yellow  grit,  4  feet. 

All  the  beds  below  the  gravel  are  interstratified  with  thin  layers  of  purplish  and 
—^'^  Uthomargic  clays,  zesemblizig  those  in  iht  laterite. 
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The  eilicified  wood  of  the  Egyptian  deaert  closely  resembles  that  of 

I  Fondicherry,  a^  also  the  rock  in  which  it  is  iuihedded  at  the  "Fossil 

Ibrpit/*  Dear  Cairo,  not  only  petro logically,  but  in  ^isemrnt     Both 

occupy   overlying  situations  covered  with   gravel,   eand,   and   other 

^4etntii0,  and  rest  on  a  marine  limestone  in  strata  but  little  inclined 

the  horizontiil.     Both  have  t^uffered  from   aqueous  denudation 

^mg  tlic  subjacent  Umeislonea.     I   could   not  disco^'er  the  least 

^  trace  of  extiuct  volcanos,  or  of  volcanic  aubatancea,  in  the  vicinity  of 

either. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  uther  places  in  Southern  India  where  fossil 
wood  Ib  found  except  Mungapett*,  and  a  few  other  localities  on  the 
teaks  of  the  Godavery  and  Wurda,  where  silicified  coniferous  wood 
ra  in  very  small  quantities,  and  at  Hingan-ghaut,  on  the  north 
of  the  river,  where  silicified  branches  of  ilicotyledonoua  trees, 
a  very  perfect  portion  of  a  palm,  were  found  in  loose  blocks  of  a 
.  and  red  chert  resting  ou  the  newer  trap  formation :  I  am  rather 
inclined  to  refer  this  to  the  freeh- water  chariferous  limestone  and 
chert  formation,  than  ta  the  laterite  and  Pondieherry  beda. 


Marine  Sandstone  Bedb  of  Ramnad  and  Cape  Comorin. 

On  the  eastern  coast,  near  the  sonthern  extremity  of  the  peninsula, 
I  aome  beds  of  sandstone.     The  shells  they  imbed  (as  far  as  their 
BPed  state  would  admit  of  their  being  recognieedj)  are  of  epecles 
existing  in  the  adjacent  eea;  they  are  tertiary,  and  may  be  classed, 
the  present,  with  the  laterite  and   Pondieherry  sandstone.     Tht? 
ifl  of  a  leas  ferruginous  character  than  either,  and  consists  of  a 
due  sandi  rather  loosely  aggregated* 

It  occurs  in  some  cliffs  on  tho  coa*t  of  Ramnad  and  stretches  a^iroes 
he  straits  to  Ceylon,  as  a  low  interrupted  ridge,  partially  covered  at 
high*  water  mark,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Adam  a  Bridge, 

Bome  of  the  more  solid  portions  of  this  ridgo,  or  reef,  still  remain 
^in  an  insulated  position,  considerably  elevated  above  tho  water's  edge: 
for  injatance,  the  two  hills  on  the  island  of  Ramisseram,  and  the  island 
©f  Manar.  Tlie  intervening  portions,  and  the  direction  of  the  ridge, 
are  marked  by  a  chain  of  sand  banksj  based,  there  is  reason  to  belie ve, 
on  ihi?  same  sandstone  which  is  found  below  the  water  level  in  the 
Paninbam  passage. 

This  singular  barrier  of  rocks,  through  which  Government  has  suc- 
ceeded in  blasting  a  narrow  passa^,  and  partially  o[>ening  the  navi- 

*  MaIooIsuoo^   Mulrae   Journal    of  Literatore  and   Science^    Julj    183G, 
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gation  of  the  Manar  Straits  to  steamers  and  other  vessels  of  small 
draughty  formed  once  the  bed  of  the  sea;  and  was  subsequentlj  ele- 
vated to  its  present  position,  probably  at  the  same  period  wiUi  the 
laterite. 

The  strata  are  perfectly  horizontal,  and  rest  on  a  bed  of  gravel  in 
some  places  consolidated  into  a  conglomerate'.  Similar  strata  form 
the  geolo^cal  stractore  of  the  southern  portion  of  Ramnad  and  Tinni- 
velly. 

Near  Cape  Comorin  similar  beds  of  marine  sandstone  are  said  to 
occur.  Dr.  Davy'  notices  identical  beds  of  sandstone  on  the  opposito 
coast  of  Ceylon,  which  he  describes  as  being  composed  of  siliceous 
sand,  and  minute  fragments  of  shells:  he  considers  it  recent,  and  the 
process  of  consolidation  still  going  on.  It  has,  he  observes,  formed  in 
many  places  below  high-water  mark. 

Captun  Jenkins,  of  the  Quarter-Master-G^neraPs  department, 
informs  me  that  the  natives  have  a  tradition,  that  the  low  country  of 
Ramnad,  as  far  as  Madura,  was  once  covered  by  the  sea. 


PART  VII. 


Older  Alluvium;  Changes  in  Level  of  the  Land  and  Rock 

Basins. 

The  rarity  of  beds  and  scattered  boulders  of  true  drift  in  Southern 
India,  may  be  considered  to  add  to  the  evidence  already  accumulated 
in  favour  of  the  theory,  that  icebergs  floating  in  the  ocean  have  been 
mainly  instrumental  in  the  transport  of  the  vast  masses  of  rock  and 
detritus,  principally  granitic,  which  cover  tracts  of  land  in  the  higher 
latitudes  of  Europe  and  North  America;  indicated  chiefly  by  their 
prevalence  in  northern  regions,  and  rarity  in  those  bordering,  and 
within  the  tropics,  and  their  recurrence  in  high  southern  latitudes;  for 
instance,  in  Chili  and  Patagonia,  where  they  appear  with  precisely 
the  same  unstratified  aspect,  the  same  mixture  of  vast  rolled  and 
angular  blocks  transported  to  great  distances,  over  chains  of  hills, 
rivers,  &o.,  from  their  original  sitics. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  usual  course  taken  by  icebergs  from  the 
confines  of  the  polar  circles  of  eternal  congelation  is  towards  the  teni- 

*  Mftdnui  Almanac,  1841,  p.  47 ;  Account  of  RamJMewun,  by  A86i8t.-Sargeo]i 
J.  KelUe. 

*  Trans.  GeoL  See.,  Vol  V.,  Part  II.,  p.  326. 
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9ei0p     These  iceb<5rgs,  as  wo  know  from  the  writings  of  J 
Scurt'^hy^  ami   other  navigators,  have  been   seen  di*ifting  (rym   the 
artstio  n^gbns  freighted  with   beds  of  rock  and  earth,  the  weight  of 
rhidi  was  coujectured  to  be  from  50,000  to  100,000  tons.     These  icy 
phicles,  lonjt,'  before  arriving  at  equatorial  regions,  melt  and  shower 
down  th«ir  rocky  burthen  on  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  or,  stranding  ou4^ 
ftmc  coast,  gradually  dissolve  and  deposit  the  blocks  and  sand  in  one^ 
onfuised  boap» 

Brogniart,  apparently  on  the  authority  of  M.  de  Luc,  has  given 
li'iB  opinion,  that  the  blocks  of  granite  around  Hy drabad  are  real  boul- 
ilors;  but  after  a^  careful  examination,  I  feel  convinced  that  theae] 
loa&ses  are  in  sUtl,  and  resting  on  a  granite  and  its  detritus  perfectly 
itlentkal  with  that  of  which  they  are  composed.  They  owe  their 
globnlar  ehape,  their  scattered  and  isolated  position,  to  each  a  pro^  | 
eesB  of  weathering  and  spontaneous  concentric  exfoliation  as  I  have 
attempted  to  describe  in  a  previous  and  separate  paper,  on  the  subject 
af  the  Graniteti  of  India  and  Egypt. 

As  the  terms  ** drift/'  "boulder  formation,**  and  *' diluvium,"  have 
fcocn  latterly  almost  exclusively  applied  to  the  detritus  eupposed  to  1 
luiTe  been  deposited  by  the  thawing  of  glaciers  or  icebergs,  I  have 
thought  it  requisite,  to  avoid  any  mistake  as  to  their  origin,  to  apply 
Ibo  desagnation  of  alluvium,  in  its  extended  Beose,  to  certain  beds  of 
gravel  and  ^aiid  that  are  occasionally  foond  covered  by  the  regur 
deposit,  and  which  occur  in  such  situations  as  not  to  be  accountable  for 
by  the  agency  of  existing  transporting  powers }  simply  prefixing  the 
term  '* older"  to  distinguiiih  it  from  the  alluvium  now  forming  from  the 
disintegration  of  rocks  washed  down  by  the  raina  and  springs,  and 
lrELU»(purted  by  rivers  and  local  inundations* 

The  beds  of  older  alluvium  have  been  little  attended  to  by  Indian 
Dlogists:  and   few  have   therefore   been   described.     Future   inves- 

iion»  1  have  little  duubt^  will  disclose  to  us  many  more  deposits 

i  tboee  now  about  to  be  pointed  out. 


Diamond  Gravel  of  Citbdapah, 

At  Condftpctta,  in  the  Cudilapah  diamond  district,  underlying  a 

b^d  of  regur  in  some  places  twenty  feet  thick,  is  found  a  gravel  beil, 

which  I  found  to  cover  an  area  of  several  mile^,  from  two  to  six  fet?t 

(tiick,  resting  upon  the  diamond  limestone*     I  eaw  no  pebbles,  (^^th 

he  exception  of  a  few  noilulcs  of  hniker  which  may  have  been  re- 

Qtly  formed  in  it^)  of  more  recent  origin  than  the  diamond  sandstone 


*  Vajrag^  10^2,  p.  233. 
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and  limestone.  It  was  principally  composed  of  rounded  fragments  of 
trap;  granite,  and  the  hjpogene  schists,  which  mnst  have  been  trans- 
ported from  the  distance  of  twenty  or  forty  miles,  intermingled  with 
pebbles  of  quartz,  jasper,  and  chert,  and  others  from  the  adjacent 
sandstone  and  limestone.  In  this  gravel,  intermixed  with  knnker 
and  iron  ore  (the  oxide),  the  diamond  is  found  bjs  a  transported  crystal 
or  pebble,  often  fractured,  and  with  slightly  worn  edges.  The  diamond 
gravel  near  Parteal^  consists  of  a  bed  two  feet  thick,  composed  of 
pebbles  of  sandstone,  homstone,  quartz,  jasper,  and  flint,  with  frag- 
ments of  occasional  rocks,  epidote,  and  abundant  ferruginous  sand, 
lying  under  a  layer  of  tafaceous  carbonate  [of  lime  (kunker)  cementing 
similar  gravel,  but  in  which  the  diamond  never  occurs.  Both  deposits 
are  covered  to  the  depth  of  fifteen  feet  by  the  recent  alluvium  of 
Ellor%  which  overspreads  the  space  between  the  deltas  of  the  Kistna 
and  the  Godavery. 

Wakcxyry  B<me  2>^on^.-— In  the  Nizam's  territories*,  at  Wakoory, 
about  twenty-two  miles  south-eiust  from  the  cantonment  of  Hingoli,  ia 
a  bed  of  gravel,  cemented  by  kunker,  which  appears  to  underlie  the 
whole  valley  of  the  Baingunga;  and  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  same  stratum  underlies  the  alluvial  black  soil  of  the  valleys  in 
the  vicinity  of  Hingoli.  In  1837  the  river  at  Wakoory  rose  to  an 
unprecedented  height;  the  stream  left  its  own  bed;  and,  in  falling 
into  the  Baingunga  river,  about  a  mile  from  Wakoory,  washed  away 
much  of  the  black  soil  from  the  right  bank,  thus  exposing  the  sub- 
stratum of  gravel  cemented  by  kunker.  A  considerable  portion  of  the 
latter  was  also  cut  away,  by  the  force  of  the  water  in  its  fall  of  about 
forty  feet  into  the  Baingunga. 

During  the  process,  the  tusks  and  bones  of  a  large  animal  were 
washed  bare,  at  a  depth  of  from  forty  to  fifty  feet,  imbedded  in  the 
gravel.  The  village  cow-herds,  it  is  said,  broke  the  bones,  and  other- 
wise destroyed  the  skeleton,  before  it  was  known  at  Hingoli  that  such 
discovery  had  taken  place.  Steps,  however,  were  taken  to  prevent 
further  destruction,  and  all  that  appeared  were  secured;  viz,,  three 
pieces  of  the  tusks  (there  were  two  tusks  distinct,  in  sitti,  in  the  gravel 
forty  feet  below  the  surface,)  and  one  long  fragment  of  bone ;  all  the 
other  large  bones  had  disappeared.  A  mass  about  five  feet  long  and 
two  feet  broad  of  jumbled  bones  and  gravel,  remained. 

Part  of  the  tusk,  half  fossilized  by  carbonate  of  lime,  I  took  to 
England  in  1841,  and  showed  it  to  Professor  Owen,  who  immediately 
pronounced  it  to  be  fossil  ivory;  probably  a  Mastodon's  tusk. 

'  Captain  MacpbersoD,  Asiatic  Researches,  Vol.  XVIII.,  pp.  118  and  119. 
*  Madras  Joorual  of  Literature  and  Science,  for  April,  1838,  p.  477. 
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The  large  coUectlona  of  fossU  bones  from  tbc  basin  of  tho  Jumna*, 

vm  found  under  the  kunker  clays  of  the  Dooab,  150  feet  bolow  tho 

4wifltte,  but  the  sand  and  gravel  of  the  Sewalik  and  Nerbudda  bono 

Injds  were  oenionted,  like  the  graYel  bed  of  Wakoory,  by  calcareous 

mfiJtraiion. 

Daring  the  boring  expenmeut  at  Calcutta  in  1837,  a  fossil  bone, 
— the  fractured  lower  half  of  a  humerus  of  some  small  animal  of  the 
canine  species, — waa  brought  up  by  the  auger  from  a  depth  of  350  feet 
below  the  surface  of  Calcutta,  in  a  bed  of  quartzose  and  niicaceona 
sand,  about  250  feet  below  the  extensive  alluvial  dej>osits  of  the  yellow 
kunkery  clay,  which  entirely  cover,  or  rather  form,  the  Gangetic 
Plain*  The  &and  bed  was  underlain  by  a  bed  of  black  peat  clay,  im- 
bedding black  carbonized  wood,  between  peat  and  lignite,  and  per- 
fectly 4!ttrbonixed  wood^  resembling  the  Assam  coal,  in  rolled  lumps. 
The  last  were  found  at  the  dqtih  of  392  feet.  Two  fragments  of 
foftjiil  Testndo,  and  a  rolled  fragment  of  veisicalar  basalt,  were  brought 
up  from  the  great  depth  of  450  feet. 

Wt^ern  Coast  DepimU. — Professor  Orlebar  informs  me  that  under- 
lying the  regur,  at  Baroche,  on  the  western  coast,  are  beds  of  a  yel- 
lowish-brown micaceous  sand  imbedding  nodules  of  kunker,  eictendiug 
m  far  inland  as  Ahmednugger  and  Deera.  They  rest  on  trap,  gra^ 
nite,  and  a  sandstone  resembling  that  of  Badami.  No  ortranic  cxuviio 
were  found  in  these  deposits. 

DeponU  in  the  Valleys  of  the  BtmCj  Jvi^tiin,  Titmbuddra^  drc, — 
In  the  valleys  of  the  Bima,  the  Ki^Lna,  and  the  Tunibuddra,  and  other 
Imige  rivers,  are  occasionally  seen  beds  of  alluvial  gravel  elevated 
li^ond  the  highest  existing  inundation  lines*  Some  of  these  deposits 
may  be  ascribable  to  shifts  from  time  to  time  in  the  course  of  the 
rirer's  bed ;  a  few  to  the  action  of  rain  in  bringing  down  alluvium 
from  the  mountain  sides;  but  the  majority  appears  to  have  been  accu- 
mtibLted  under  conditions  not  now  in  existence ;  probably,  during  the 
dow  upheaval  of  the  Western  Ghauts  and  plateau  of  the  Deccan, 
when  the  water  occupied  a  much  greiiter  extent  than  at  present.  In 
many  places  tho  rivers  have  out  their  way  through  these  deposits;  in 
Cithers,  channels  exist  of  rivers,  where  now,  ils  in  the  Bakr  tila  maieh, 
in  Kgypt,  no  water  flows,  or  but  a  diminutive  streamlet. 

Captain  Allardyce,  a  most  intelligent  and  accurate  observer,  in- 
formal me  that  the  Aloyar  valley,  which  runs  along  tho  table  land  of 
Mysore  by  the  base  of  the  Nilgherrics,  diflers  entirely  from  a  common 
mountain  glen.  Though  a  mile  or  more  in  breadth  at  some  points, 
jft,  it  IS  rather  a  ravine,  or  fosse,  out  in  thu  plain  and  not  hemmed  in 

HadnMi  Jourtuil  of  Literature  and  Scieacei  for  April,  It^^d,  ^^  41a  ixuWI^. 
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by  mountains.  It  opens  out  into  the  lowef  plaiil  of  the  Gamatic,  at 
the  Gojulhutty  Pass:  the  sides  are  precipitous,  and  its  bed  very  much 
like  the  deserted  channel  of  a  river.  The  only  stream  now  flowing  in 
it  is  the  Moyar;  which,  even  in  the  monsoon,  does  not  fill  one  hun- 
dredth part  of  its  breadth  and  heighth :  yet,  this  singular  exoavation, 
extending  some  thirty  miles  in  length,  is  unquestionably  a  waterwom 
channel.  It  is  no  fissure ;  for  its  bed  is  quite  solid  and  connected,  and 
composed  of  strata  of  the  hypogene  rocks. 

Gravel  on  summU  of  NUgherries. — On  the  summit  of  the  Nilgher- 
ries,  at  an  elevation  of  above  6000  feet  from  the  sea's  level,  Captain 
AUardyce  informs  me  that  he  observed  traces  of  a  diluvial  current. 
He  states  that  the  gravel  and  loam  there  are  arranged  in  such  a  manner 
as  could  only  take  place  by  deposit  from  water;  the  gravel  being 
lowest,  in  a  thin,  distinct,  and  separate  stratum,  with  the  lighter  loam 
covering  it  to  the  thickness  of  several  feet.  Bensa  mentions^  having 
picked  up  at  the  base  of  these  mountains,  near  Motipollium,  a  frag- 
ment of  black  mountain  limestone,  a  rock  which  is  not  to  be  found  tti 
dku  within  hundreds  of  miles.  The  brooks,  even  on  the  summits  of 
the  Koondahs,  are  seen  threading  their  way  through  beds  of  alluvium 
which  they  could  not  have  deposited  under  existing  conditions. 

NeUorCy  Pondicherri/,  and  Madras  Marine  AUuviunu — Pondi- 
cherry  stands  upon  an  alluvium  resting  on  beds  of  dark  blue,  or  grey 
marine  clay,  which  extend  inland  nearly  to  the  base  of  the  Red  Hills. 
The  following  is  a  section  afforded  by  a  recently  sunk  well  in  the  town. 


'  A  Is  a  layer  of  a  reddish  brown  sandy  soil  two  feet  thick. 
B  A  bed  fire  feet  thick  of  a  blackish  clay  mingled  with  a  small  quantity  of 
grit,  and  containing  existing  marine  shells. 

c  Bed  of  bh&ck  clay  almost  pure,  also  fire  feet  thick. 
D  Beds  of  reddish  quartzose  sand,  about  ten  feet  thick. 

'  Madras  Journal  of  Literature  and  Science,  Vol  IV.,  p.  27. 
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Near  Cottapumra  and  Kistnapuram  Boiith  of  Nolloro  I  found 

sTmilar  beds  of  marine  clay  underlying  tho  allavial  Band,     The  water 

percolates  through  the  loose  t^xinre  of  tho  arenaceous  etraium  und 

ollectd  in   hollows  in  this  impenrioua  clay  bed  below,  forming  tbo 

Brvouis  down  to  which  the  generality  of  the  wells  are  sunk.     As 

tiight  bo  expected^  the  water  h,  in  general,  slightly  brackieh. 

I  have  ob»jervT>d  in  other  localities  on  the  Coromandel  coast  beds 
of  this  dark  clay^  at  depths  of  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  below  tho 
present  sands  and  aUuFium,  imbedding  existing  marine  shells,  and 
_'  inland,  sometimes  two  or  three  miles.     On  the  alluvhinl, 
■;  them,  stand  Hindu  villages,  pagodas,  and  ruins  of  high  anti- 
qaity.     Over  one  of  these  marine  beds  the  greater  part  of  the  Euro- 
portion  of  the  city  of  Madras  is  situated,  separated  by  a  bed  of  i 
Bd,  clay,  and  soil,  from  five  to  gfteen  feet  thick-     South  of  Mudrai^ ' 
OjroDd  the  Adyar  nver,  this  chtrk-eolonrod  clay  abounds  so  much  in 
I  und  thick  beds  of  marine  shells,  that  it  is  covered  with  excar* 
itioDs  made  by  the  chunam-getters  of  Ma^lras,  who  use  the  shells  to' 
burn  into  that  beautiful  marble-liko  lime,  so  great  an  ornament  to 
the  churches  and  other  buildings  at  Madras,     These  shells  are  prc- 
femnl  to  those  at  prwent  thrown  on  the  sea  beach,   as  freer  from 
line  impregnation   which  makes  the  chunam   liable  to  crack  in 
Brying. 

Tho  saline  matter  has  evidently  been  carried  off  for  the  most  pari 

Lfcy  tho  frt'*^h-WLit*^r  springs  or  rivnleta  of  tho  marshy  grounds  unde^ 

rliich  tho  dopueiit  lies,  and  which  was  probably  a  small  estuary  o^ 

inland  lake ;  thn  surface,  even  now,  is  so  low  as  to  l>e  mostly  under 

rwator  during  the  monsoon.     Small   rolled   fnignients  of  carbonized 

rood  between  |ieat  ami  ligtiile»  oci-ur  in  it. 

The  lithographed  drawing  exhibits  two  sections  of  the  bo«ls  on 
which  the  city  of  Madras  stands,  down  to  tho  granite  which  is  found 
in  the  deepest,  No,  2,  at  the  depth  of  fifty-five  feet, — afforded  by 

Drings  near  the  land  Custom-house,  about  throe-quarters  of  a  mil^J 
%iand  from  the  sea.     Intervening  between  the  black  clay  and  th^  < 
granite,  will  be  found  first  a  bed  of  blue  clay  mingled  with  sand^ 
,  li  1  pieces  of  **  ironstone'*  (laterite?);  and  resting  immediately  ooJ 

ti  t^,  a  be<i  of  clay  and  gravel  raixctl  with  broken  granite, 

quartz,  &c.     It  does  not  seem  at  all  improbable  that  the  dark  clay  is 
cntieal  witli  the  rogur.     No  organic  remains,  except  marine  shells^ 
II vn  Uithcrtf>  been  di^icovercd  in  it. 
Thfnu  mariuL'  deposits   were  elevated  evidently  during  tho  Post- 
iPliocenc  [leriod,  by  forces  which  it  would  a[)pcar  arc  not  at  rest;  and 
,  like  those  alTecting  dome  tracts  along  tho  shores  of  th^  BaM^ 
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cause  an  undulating  movement,  raising  some  parts,  and  depressing 
others,  wbile  some  rest  stationary. 

Of  the  elevatory  movement  on  the  Coromandel  coast  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  from  the  decisive  evidence  of  the  raised  inland  marine 
beds;  and  it  is  stated  that  Masulipatam,  once  close  to  the  sea^  is  now 
nearly  a  mile  inland.  The  Puranas  assert  that  the  whole  of  this  coast 
has  been  raised  from  the  bed  of  the  sea.  With  regard  to  the  last  fact, 
and  to  the  sinking  of  the  coast  in  certain  places,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  alterations  in'  the  configuration  of  a  coast,  caused  by 
storms,  unusually  strong  swells,  and  partial  elevations  of  the  seas  bed, 
will  affect  other  portions  of  the  same  coast  to  which  the  current  may 
be  deflected. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  traditional  and  historical  period,  and  I 
shall  proceed  to  state  a  few  of  the  cases  where  what  was  formerly  said 
to  be  land  is  now  covered  by  the  ocean. 

Mahabalipur, — It  is  stated  in  Brahmanical  writings  that  the  an- 
cient city  of  Mahabalipur,  (now  termed  the  Seven  Pagodas,)  aboat 
forty  miles  south  of  Madras,  was  anciently  overwhelmed  by  the  sea^ 
which  now  rolls  over  the  greater  portion  of  the  submerged  ruins.  It 
is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  Palibothra  of  Ptolemy,  a  place 
of  considerable  commerce.  I  was  informed  by  Lord  Elphinstone  and 
Mr.  W.  Elliot,  that  whenever  a  storm  took  place  from  the  seaward, 
Roman,  and  occasionally  Chinese  coins  were  cast  upon  the  beach. 
One  of  the  former,  according  to  Mr.  Norton,  is  of  the  reign  of  Valen- 
tinianus.  General  Fraser  informs  me  that  south  of  these  ruins,  at 
Ariacoopang  and  Cuddalore,  pieces  of  brick,  tiles,  and  pottery  are 
taken  up  from  the  bed  of  the  sea  at  considerable  distances  from  shore, 
beyond  the  recoil  of  the  tidal  wave.  Still  further  south,  near  the  em- 
bouchure of  the  Cauvery,  the  Brahmans  point  out  the  submerged  site 
of  another  ancient  city.  At  Madras,  from  all  I  can  collect  from  the 
oldest  inhabitants  and  survey,  the  sea  has  certainly  encroached  latterly 
on  the  ground  it  formerly  occupied:  while  St.  Thome,  an  ancient 
Portuguese  settlement,  a  little  south  of  Madraa,  is  traditionally  said 
to  have  stood  twelve  leagues  inland*. 

Adam's  Bridge.— The  celebrated  ridge  of  rock  called  Adam's 
bridge,  which  the  Brahmans  (confirmed  by  the  records  of  the  Pagoda 
at  Ramisseram)  assert,  formerly  connected  Ceylon  with  the  peninsula 
of  India,  and  believe  to  have  been  miraculously  constructed  by  Rama, 
is  now  submerged  at  high  water,  having  been  broken  through  by  a 
storm  in  the  fifteenth  century.     The  rock  of  which  this  ridge  is  com- 

»  Sousa's  Portuguese  Asia,  Tom.  L,  p.  270, 
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pofi©»l  \B  of  a  loose  sandstone,  imbedding  fragments,  apparently  of 
existing  marine  shells,  and  formed  at  no  distant  period  part  of  the  bed 
of  the  aoa.  It  is  connected  with  beds  of  a  similar  rock  on  the  con- 
tinent, and  on  Ceylon.  The  nativea  believe  that  tho  whole  of  the 
adjacent  low  country  of  fiamnad  has  risen  from  the  ocean,  to  the 
extent  of  eeyenty  miles  inland* 

Makfhar  CoasL — Indications  exist  of  the  sea  having  covered  oer- 
taiii  parts  of  the  Malabar  coast  to  a  considerable  distance  inland. 
The  present  town  of  Barcoor,  north  of  Mangalore,  supposed  by  Benncll 
and  Robertson  to  have  been  the  Barace  of  ancient  geographers,  and 
which  now  stands  two  or  three  miles  from  the  sea,  is  said  to  have  for- 
merly stood  Oft  the  shore,  and  its  port  to  have  been  frequented  by 
large  ships  from  various  regions  ^  Some  of  the  cliffs  running  parallel 
with  tho  present  coast,  at  some  distance  inland,  have  every  appearance 
of  having  been  formerly  washed  by  the  sea;  and  the  Brahmans 
assert,  that  the  whole  of  the  Malabar  coast  was  mised  from  the  ocean 
for  their  special  use. 

Frequent  mention  of  earthquake.^'  may  be  found  in  the  history  of 
the  Malabar  coast,  which  extends  from  Cannanore  to  Cochin,  about 
forty-two  leagues.  In  1784  a  strong  concussion  was  felt,  *'Tho 
most  remarkable  changes  are  to  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Cochin. 
On  its  north  side  we  find  the  island  Vaypi,  which  was  thrown  up  by 
tlie  sea  about  the  the  year  1341.  The  soil  upon  this  new  formation 
membles  that  of  the  flat  districts  of  Malabar,  which  consists  of  ^ea- 
flsnd  and  calcareous  matter  combined  with  clay,  said  to  be  washed 
down  from  the  Ghauts, 

**  The  production  of  this  island  had  so  strong  an  effect  on  tho 
minds  of  the  Hindus,  that  they  marked  the  geological  phenomenon  by 
tximinencing  from  it  the  new  era,  termed  Pudxivejia  (new  introduc- 
tion). Contemporaneous  with  the  appearance  of  the  island  of  Vaypi, 
iho  waters,  which  during  tho  rainy  season  are  discharged  from  tho 
Ghauts,  broke  through  the  banks  of  the  river  Cochin,  and  overwhelmed 
%  village  of  the  same  name,  with  such  impetuosity  as  to  sweep  it  away, 


I  W©  learn  from  PHny  and  Ajtiad,  thut  Bamee  was  the  prineipat  emponam 
Hf  Indian  trade.  It  was  fri?qut'nt*d  \>y  the  ships  of  the  Ale^tandrine  merchaiitA, 
nhich  mi  led  from  the  port  of  Berenice  id  the  Red  Sea,  during  the  aoutb-west  inon- 
tooQ«  to  Mnzirifl  or  Mangalorr;  but  in  coniequeoce  of  ihjit  pliice  Wing  infested 
hf  ptraleft,  they  preferred  stnymf;^  At  Bfirace  till  th«  bcgfnamg  of  December  nr 
JaniMfjr,  when  they  returned  to  the  Red  Sea. 

>  BaitoloiDco,  quoted  by  Dr.  R.  Thonuotu  Kadru  Journal  of  Litcfitttre  aad 
for  January^  1837,  fp.  176,  177.   . 
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and  fomied  in  that  district  a  river,  a  lake,  and  a  luurboor  so  spacioni^ 
that  very  large  ships  can  now  lie  in  security  on  tiie  north-east  side  of 
Cochin,  where  the  rirer  mns  into  the  sea.** 

SUBMERGEMENT  OP  THB  OlD  CiTY  OP  CaLICUT. 

In  some  places,  as  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  tracts  formerly  inha- 
bited have  disappeared  nnder  the  sea.  The  bank  on  which  stood  the 
old  city  of  Calicut  (the  landing-place  of  Albuquerque,)  a  little  to  the 
south  of  the  present  site,  is  now  buried  under  the  sea;  but  it  does  not 
appear  at  all  clear  whether  in  this,  or  other  cases  of  submergement,  the 
cause  was  a  sinking  of  the  land,  or  a  change  in  the  configuration  of 
the  coast  by  a  sudden  rise  of  the  sea.  It  is  said  that  the  remains  of 
an  old  factory  are  to  be  seen  in  the  surf  off  Purkaad  and  those  of 
Pagodas  in  the  surf  at  Tricanapully  on  the  coast  of  Trayancore. 
The  subject  is  one  of  much  interest,  and  requires  patient  and  careful 
investigation.  What  has  been  stated  above  is  more  with  the  view 
of  eliciting  inquiry  than  affording  solid  material  for  a  theory.  Marks 
on  cliffs  washed  by  the  sea,  and  registers  of  the  height  to  which 
it  rises,  as  adopted  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  would  be  of  great 
use. 

Shocks  of  earthquakes  are  not  unfrequent  in  the  maritime  districts 
of  Nelloro  and  Guntoor;  and  I  lately  felt  one  very  distinctly,  attended 
with  a  noise  resembling  the  subterranean  rumbling  of  a  train  of  heavy 
carriages  along  the  gallery  of  a  mine,  on  the  table  land  of  Kurnool. 
No  volcanoes,  either  in  an  active  or  a  dormant  state,  are  known  to 
exist  in  Southern  India,  though  one  occurs  in  the  Andaman  islands  in 
the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

Kegur,  or  Black  Cotton  Clay. 

Geographic  Position, — This  singular  deposit  covers,  in  sheets  of 
considerable  thickness,  at  least  one-third  of  Southern  India.  It  occu- 
pies principally  the  elevated  table  lands  of  the  Ceded  Districts,  the 
Hydrabad,  Nagpore,  and  Southern  Mahratta  countries;  including 
thereby  the  whole  of  the  plateau  of  the  Deccan.  It  is  less  common  in 
Mysore,  but  is  again  seen  in  continuous  sheets  from  six  to  twenty  feet 
thick  below  the  Salem  track,  covering  the  lower  plains  of  Coimbatore, 
Madura,  Salem,  Trichinopoly,  Tanjore,  Ramnad,  and  Tinnevelly,  to 
the  vicinity  of  Cape  Comorin. 

It  is  rarely  seen  on  the  maritime  plains  of  the  Carnatic,  and  I  have 
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i  it  below  the  edcarpmeut  of  tho  Weatern  Gliaots  on  tbo 
rof  Malabar^  Caiiara,  or  TniTaticore. 
Phf/sical  Asped, — Tho  plains  occupied  by  the  <*ottoii  soil  aro  in 
geneml  marked  by  their  horizontal  sea-like  Furfmro  and  almost  trcoJchS 
aapect  The  vegetation  which  almost  characterises  it  is  tho  tihrub 
JtUrophta  ^landuli/cra,  a|id  the  nvih  gr&ss.  It  is  ofteD  covered  with 
bunhed  of  the  thorny  acacias^  cassift  auiicnlata,  naclepiae  gigantea, 
hatea  frondoea,  &c. 

G€ognmtic  Poniion. — It  covers  the  knnkcr  and  gravel  beds  just 
ribed^  and  h  generally  seen  as  a  surface  soil;  but  if  we  exaniino 

iedge«  of  great  £jheetd  they  will  generally  be  found  to  dip  for  some 

diatance  under  the  recent  alluvium,  which  conceals  and  rcplacen  tijcm 
30  a  surface  soil.  It  not  only  covers  extensive  plains,  but  tho  tubular 
fUJunuts  of  hills  overlooking  those  of  tho  diamond  sandstone  an<l  linie- 
otono,  newer  trap  and  latcrite  formations,  far  above  tho  present  drain- 
ago  level  of  the  country :  it  covers  all  rocks  from  tho  granite  to  the 
laieriie  and  kunker;  and  often  fills  up  depressions  and  chinks  in  their 
surface,  a.^  seen  in  the  accompanying  section.  Soundings  on  a  bluish- 
hbck  clay  aro  obtained  in  various  situations  off  tho  Coromaudel  coiugt^ 
wbich  closely  resembles  the  regur^  as  also  the  blue  clay  imbedding  the 
marine  shells  below  the  cities  of  Madras  and  Pondicherry.  Part  of 
this  deposit,  it  is  nut  improbable  to  suppose,  may  have  been  derived 
from  tho  denudation  of  the  regnr  that  once  covered  the  maritime  tracts 
of  the  Coromaudel  coast. 


AAA  Recent  detritus  suid  alluvial  soli. 
D  B  fl  0  R<?gur. 
c  Kunker. 
p  D  D  Laterite^ 

nptrntioTit  ^c — The  purest  regnr  is  nsually  of  a  deep  bluish- 
ck  colour,  or  greenish,  or  dark  greyish  black,  fracture  varjqng  from 
'Ehtning  to  earthy,  streak  brownish,  or  greenish  black,  shining;  when 
plai*ed  in  water  it  crnmi»lps  slowly  with  emission  of  air  bubblGs,  and 
fornix  a  tenaclouJi  paste ;  when  moistened  it  giree  out  an  argillaceous 
odour.  Before  tho  blovr]^iipe,  jxr  9€t  it  melt«  into  a  greenish  ghi^s,  or 
dark  slag.  Mr,  Iteid  fused  some  of  it  in  a  large  covered  crucible 
|d«cHid  ill  a  furnace  into  a  solid  mass,  on  the  imrface  of  which  a  crust 
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of  oxide  of  iron  formed.    A  chemical  analysis  made  by  my  friend 
Dr.  Macleod  afforded  the  following  result. 

Silez  ••••••        48    2 

Alamina  •        •        •        •        •   20    3 

Carbonate  of  lime        •        •        •        16    0 
Carbonate  of  magnesia     •        •        •    10    2 
Oxide  of  iron       •        •        •        •  10 

Water  and  eztnetiTB     •       ••43 

100    0 

The  quantity  of  iron  it  appears  by  this  analysis  is  not  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  black  colour  of  this  soil,  which  may  be  partly  attri- 
buted, as  in  the  case  of  the  Cuddapah  limestone,  to  the  extractive  or 
vegetable  matter  it  contains.  The  regur  of  Trichinopoly,  I  am  in- 
formed by  Captain  Allardyce,  does  not  fuse,  and  contains  imbedded 
crystals  of  pure  mineral  carbon,  which  are  converted  before  the  blow- 
pipe into  a  white  ash.  There  is,  no  doubt,  nearly  as  great  a  diversity 
of  composition  in  the  regur  deposit,  as  we  find  in  other  equally  exten- 
sive aqueous  rocks. 

The  best  kinds  of  this  extraordinary  soil  are  rarely  suffered  to  lie 
fallow,  except  by  accident,  and  never  receive  manure,  which  is  even 
supposed  to  lessen  its  fertility.  It  has  yielded  annually,  crop  afiter 
crop  for  upwards  of  2000  years  (usually  in  triennial  rotation)  of 
cotton,  juari,  and  wheat,  or  bajri,  without  receiving  any  aid  from 
the  hand  of  man,  except  an  annual  scratching  with  a  small  plough, 
and  a  decennial,  or  still  more  seldom,  clearing  of  the  nuth  grass  by 
means  of  the  large  plough.  It  is  irrigated  solely  by  the  dews  and 
rains  of  heaven. 

The  chemical  composition  of  the  cotton  plant  it  produces,  somewhat 
assimilates  in  its  ingredients  that  of  the  soil,  as  Dr.  Macleod's  ana- 
lysis, subjoined,  shows.  In  addition  will  be  found  the  alkali  of  the 
vegetable,  and  the  muriate  of  soda,  which,  as  well  as  the  carbonate, 
are  frequent  accidental  ingredients  in  the  composition  of  the  regur. 
They  sterilize  it  when  present  in  large  quantities.  The  proportion  of 
silex  in  the  cotton  plant,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  is  much  less, 
and  the  alumina  is  altogether  wanting. 

Silex 7  0 

Alumina 0  0 

Carbonate  of  lime           •        •        •  45  6 

Carbonate  of  magnesia       .        .  •  25  0 

Charcoal,  oxide  of  iron,  and  loss    •  6  2 

Carbonate  of  potass  •        •        .  •  10  6 

Muriate  of  potass  and  soda     •        •  6  6 

100    • 
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be  n»gur  is  remarkably  retentive  of  moisture;  n  property  to 
whicb  is  ascribable  much  of  it8  fertility,  $iiice  it  has  been  asccrtainod 
hy  the  experiments  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy  that  the  absorbent  power  of 
many  soiIb  with  respect  to  atmospheric  moistnra  are  greatest  in  tho 
moet  lertUe  soils.  He  dried'  1000  parts  of  a  celebrated  soil  from  Or- 
mist<m  in  £ast  Lothian,  by  a  beat  amounting  to  212"^  Fahrenheit, 
and  found  that  by  one  hour's  exposure  to  air  saturated  with  mois- 
ture at  a  temperature  of  (32°  it  gained  18  grains.  Dr.  Christie 
thoroughly  drie<l  a  portion  of  regur  by  a  heat  nearly  sufficient  to 
ehmr  paper.  He  then  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  of  a  motlerately 
dftmp  apartment  20 15*6  grains  of  It^  and  found  after  a  few  days  it  had 
gained  147*1  grains.  He  now  exposed  it  to  an  atmosphere  saturated 
with  moisture^  and  found  that  the  weight  Increased  daily  till  the  end 
of  a  few  weeks,  when  it  was  found  to  be  2828  4  grains.  The  soil  had 
therefor©  gained  212'8  grains,  or  about  8  percent. 

During  the  dry  geason,  when  the  crops  are  off  the  ground,  the  sur- 
fw3e  of  regur,  instead  of  presenting  a  sea  of  waving  verdure,  exhibits 
the  bhurk  drear  aspect  that  the  valley  of  the  Nile  puts  on  under  similar 
circumstances,  and  which  powerfully  reminded  me  of  the  regur  irjMta 
of  India.  Contracting  by  the  powerful  heat  of  the  sun,  it  is  divided, 
like  the  surface  of  dried  starch,  by  countless  and  deep  fissures,  into 
figures  usually  affecting  tho  pentagon,  hexagon,  and  rhomboid.  While 
the  surface  for  a  few  inches  in  depth  is  dried  to  an  inifialpable  powder 
raised  in  clouds  by  tho  wind,  and  darkening  tlie  air,  the  lower  portions 
of  the  deposit,  at  the  depth  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  still  retain  their 
character  of  a  hard  black  clay,  a]>proaching  a  rock,  usually  moist 
and  cold;  when  the  surface  dust,  as  I  have  proveil,  has  a  temperature 
of  ISO"*.  Id  wet  weather  the  surface  is  converted  into  a  deep  tenacioua 
mud. 

Over  the  vast  and  fertile  table  lands  where  this  soil  prevails,  ricej 
the  staple  article  of  food  on  the  maritime  and  low  tracts,  is  no  longer, 
or  but  seldom,  used  by  the  lower  classes,  and  cakes  of  wheaten  flour, 
or  of  that  of  the  juari  and  bajri  are  substituted. 

The  purest  beds  of  regur  contain  few  rolled  pebbles  of  any  kind ; 
the  nodules  of  kunker  we  see  imbedded  have  probably  been  formed 
by  concretion  from  the  infiltration  of  water  charged  with  lime;  and  it 
is  only  near  the  surface  that  the  regur  becomes  intermingled  with  the 
recent  ftlluvium  of  the  surrounding  country,  or  in  its  lower  portions 
where  it  becomes  intermingled  with  the  debris  of  whatever  rock  ii 
lmp()eus  to  rest  on, — trap  and  calcedonies  in  trappcan  districts ;  granite. 


^  MadrM  Joumml  of  Literature  and  Scloneo,  for  October^  1S36,  p.  472. 
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sandstone,  pisaform  iron  oi^,  and  limestone,  in  the  plutonio  and  dia^ 
mond  sandstone  areas.  It  sometimes  exhibits  marks  of  stratification : 
in  Gujarat,  Professor  Orlebar  informs  me,  the  regnr  is  distinctlj  stra- 
tified; and  a  writer  on  the  G^eologj  of  the  Hydrabad  country,  in  the 
Madras  Literary  Transactions,  (Part  I,  p.  82)  observes,  that  the  cotton 
soil  there  varies  in  depth  from  a  few  feet  to  many  fathoms;  and  that 
it  is  generally  found  distinctly  arranged  in  strata,  which  are  some- 
times separated  by  thin  layers  of  sand  or  gravel.  These  strata^  he 
observes,  vary  in  thickness;  they  are  sometimes  horizontal;  in  other 
instances  waved,  or  more  or  less  inclined  to  the  horizon. 

Organic  Remains, — No  organic  remains  have  hitherto  been  dis- 
covered in  the  regur,  except  a  few  flnviatile  exuvisa  on  the  banks  of 
rivers,  and  land  shells,  all  of  existing  species. 

Origin, — Drs.  Voysey  and  Christie,  chiefly  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  regur  fusing  into  a  dark  glass  and  slag  resembling  the  trap, 
and  its  dark  colour,  and  its  embedding  minerals  from  the  trap  for- 
mation, are  of  opinion  that  it  arose  from  the  weathering  of  trap  rocks. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Bengal  Society,  in  March,  1838,  I 
stated  my  reasons  for  venturing  to  question  the  accuracy  of  this 
theory.  They  are  briefly  these, — ^that  the  trap  rocks  of  India  never 
weather  into  a  black  soil,  but  are  seen  every  where  to  disontegrate 
into  a  red,  brown,  light  or  rust-coloured  earth  and  detritus,  as  the 
protoxide  of  iron  they  contain,  by  exposure  to  the  air,  becomes  con- 
verted into  the  peroxide,  like  a  piece  of  iron  which  first  blackens,  and 
then  rusts,  on  exposure. 

The  depth,  extent,  and  situation  of  the  sheets  of  regur,  often  far 
above  the  beds  of  existing  rivers,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  their  greatest 
inundations  capping  both  the  tabular  summits  of  hills,  and  the  plains 
at  their  base,  preclude  the  supposition  of  its  being  a  fluviatile  deposit 
as  thought  by  Voysey.  Besides,  I  found  that  the  deposit  of  the  large 
rivers  running  through  the  great  regur  tracts  of  the  Deccan,  viz.,  those 
of  the  Bima,  the  Kistna,  and  the  Tumbuddra,  differed  widely  from 
the  regur,  consisting  principally  of  a  reddish-brown  silt,  mud  and  sand, 
containing  calcareous  matter,  partly  deposited  in  it  by  calcareous 
springs,  and  partly  the  detritus  of  the  beds  of  limestone  and  kunker, 
over  which  the  course  of  the  river  occasionally  passes.  This  silt  and 
sand  deposit  sometimes  acquires  a  dark  hue  from  the  admixture  of  the 
regur  itself,  which  often  forms  the  banks  of  these  rivers,  and  which 
during  the  freshes  are  frequently  undermined,  and  washed  into  the 
stream. 

It  is  evident  from  the  regurs  resting  indiscriminately  on  plutonic, 
hypogene,  trappean,  and  aqueous  rocks  of  widely  dissimilar  chemical 
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£oQ,  With  some  of  wliich  it  oxacily  agrees,  that  it  cannot  be 
It  of  the  weatliering  of  tlieae  difierent  rocks^  in  siiu,  nor  can 
its  prt^««t>t  elevated  situation  on  these  rock^  bt:  accounted   for  by 
il  fting  jjowors  now  in  action,     lla  lying  uniJor 

itive  of  ite  greater  relative  age. 
Its  mineral  compoeition^  colour^  the  horissontality  of  its  eurface^ 
cracked  by  countless  fissures,  assimilates  more  the  black  vegetable 
dc|x>6it  we  often  see  in  the  tanks  of  India,  or  the  dark  flat  mud  depo- 
att6  of  the  Nite^  which,  like  the  cotton  soil,  I  found  to  melt  before  the 
blowpipo  into  a  greenish  glass  or  enamel,  to  fall  to  pieces  in  water 
with  emiasion  of  air  bubbles,  forming  a  tenacious  clay,  and  to  contain 
m  confliderable  quantity  of  calcareous  matter. 

The  oomponenti  of  the  Nile  deposit  are  the  same  precisely  as  those 
of  the  regur^  as  will  be  seen  by  the  subjoined  analysis  by  Regnault^ 
but  the  proportions  are  different.  That  of  the  lime  is  nearly  the  same 
same  in  both.  The  mud  of  the  NHe  would  appear  to  contain  much 
mofio  ataminons  and  leas  aitioeons  matter  than  the  regur,  but  the  pro- 
portions  I  found  in  both  deposits  to  differ  in  different  localities. 


Mudo/theNiU, 

Bihx    .        .... 

4 

0 

Alamliut    *        .        .        .        • 

•  4H 

0 

Ciu-botijito  of  Llmo 

.       18 

0 

Carbonate  of  Mfign^sia      . 

.     4 

0 

Oxide  of  Iroa 

C 

0 

WuUt 

.  11 

0 

Carbon  (or  extractive)   . 

» 

0 

100    0 

The  mad  of  the  Nile  is  supposed  to  obtain  most  of  its  vegetable  or 
carbonaceous  matter  from  the  overflowing  of  the  great  marshy  lakes 
ihM  Uo  stagnant  on  the  table  lauds  of  Abyssinia  during  great  part  of 
ftlw  yoar.  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover  organic  remains  in  it, 
nor  have  I  heard  of  such  being  found,  save  pebbles  from  the  subjacent 
«ho]l  limestone,  and  a  few  existing  Uuviatile  and  terrestrial  exuviie. 
That  the  regur  of  India  is  an  a^jueous  deposit  from  waters  that 
I  its  surface  to  a  vast  extent,  I  have  little  doubt :  but  it  would 
Bfficnlt  to  {Kiint  out  at  the  present  day  the  sources  whence  it 
dfrrived  the  vegetable  matter,  to  which  in  great  measure  it  owes  its 
carbonaceous  coh>ur,  and  the  rocks,  from  the  ruins  of  which  its  re- 
maining components  were  washed,  tis  to  indicate  the  locality  of  the 
continent  from  the  viii^t  debris  of  which  the  Weahlen  l>eds  were 
formed,  and  by  the  dniin^ige  of  which  a  great  nvcr  was  supplied. 
Shortly  provious  to  my  leaving  England  in  1842|  I  was  present  at 
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a  Meeting  of  the  Geological  Society,  at  which  a  gpecimen  of  the  bladk 
soil;  the  Ghemoi  tern,  that  covers  many  of  the  steppes  of  Russia^  and 
brought  thence  bj  Mr.  Murchison,  was  exhibited,  when  both  Mr. 
Lonsdale  and  myself  were  struck  with  the  external  resemblance  this 
deposit  bears  to  the  regur.  Its  geological  position  and  distribution 
also  appear  to  be  similar. 


KuKKER  Formation. 

It  is  probable  that  the  calcareous  deposit  termed  Kunker,  a  Hin- 
dustani word  ^  JIaTY  but  of  Sanskrit  extraction^  signifying  a  nodule 
of  limestone,  or  a  pebble  of  any  other  rock,  had  an  earlier  origin  than 
the  laterite  and  some  of  the  marine  alluvial  beds  just  described :  but 
since  it  has  not,  as  yet,  been  found  underlying  them  as  a  separate 
and  distinct  bed,  without  penetrating  into  their  substance,  it  will  be 
best  for  the  present  to  assign  it  a  place  between  them  and  the  regur — 
that  is,  its  earliest  deposits;  since  the  process  by  which  it  wna  ori- 
ginally formed,  although  now  less  active,  perhaps,  than  in  former 
epochs,  has  not  altogether  ceased.  There  will  be  always  some  diffi- 
culty in  distinguishing  between  the  kunkers  of  different  eras,  the  recent 
deposit  differing  little  from  the  ancient  in  chemical  composition,  but 
being  generally  of  a  whiter  colour,  softer,  and  of  a  more  cancellar 
structure. 

Geogra'phical  Position  and  Extent. — The  kunker  formation  is  irre- 
gularly distributed  in  overlying'  patches  over  perhaps  one-eighth  of 
our  area.  I  know  of  no  tract  entirely  free  from  it,  with  the  excep- 
tion^  it  is  said,  of  the  summits  of  the  Nilgherries.  I  have  seen  it, 
however,  at  the  height  of  4000  feet  above  the  sea  among  the  ranges  on 
the  elevated  table  lands.  It  is  most  abundant  in  districts  penetrated 
and  shattered  by  basaltic  dykes,  and  where  metallic  development  is 
greatest :  for  instance,  in  the  copper  district  of  Nellore,  and  the  chrome 
and  iron  tracts  of  Salem.  It  is,  perhaps,  least  seen  in  localities  where 
laterite  caps  h3rpogene  or  plutonic  rocks. 

Geognostic  Position. — It  occurs  filling,  or  partially  filling,  fissures 
and  chinks  in  the  subjacent  rocks,  in  nodular  masses  and  friable  con- 
cretions in  the  clays  and  gravels  above  the  rocks,  and  in  irregular 
overlying  beds,  varying  from  a  few  inches  to  forty  feet  in  thickness. 
It  has  been  found  at  the  depth  of  102  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
surrounding  country,  prevails  alike  in  granite,  the  hypogene  schists, 
the  diamond  sandstone  and  limestone,  and  in  the  laterite :  hence,  the 
springs  which  deposit  it  must  bring  up  their  supply  of  calcareous 
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matter  £rom  sourcoa  deeper  beneath  tLe  earth's  Gmst  than  the  diamoml 
luue^tone. 

Litholo^c  Ckaraeter  and  Imhedd^  Organic  Memains, — ^The  older 
konker  is  u^iually  of  a  light  brownish,  dirty  creum,  reddish,  or  cineri- 
iiona  grey  tint;  eometiiues  compact  and  massive  in  structure,  bnt 
more  usually  either  of  a  nodular,  tufaceous^  pisiform,  botryoidal,  or 
cauliflower-like  form.  Its  interior  is  sometimes  cancellar,  or  slightly 
Tesioular;  but  compact  or  concentric  in  the  pisiform  and  nodular 
varieties.  Its  interior  structure  is  rarely  radiated.  When  compact  it 
resembles  the  older  travertines  of  Rome  and  AuTergne.  It  aggregates 
lu  horizoatal  overlying  masses,  usually  intermingled  with  the  soil 
I  without  much  appearance  of  stratification.  It  Is  broken  up,  and 
a  rough  building  stone  in  the  bunds  of  tanks,  walls  of  in- 
0i  &c.f  by  the  natives,  aud  is  universally  employed  to  burii 
into  lime. 

A   specimen  of  konker,  analysed  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  Prinscp, 
yielded, 

Witer  of  abaorptioa  •  •  «  1  4 
Carbonate  of  lime  .  .  *  72  Q 
Carbonote  of  m&gneauk     ,         ,         .04 

Silex 15    2 

Alumina  and  oxide  of  iron        •        ^     U     0 


100    Q 

ae  varieties  contain  so  much  silex  as  to  give  fire  with  steel: 
others  are  almost  entirely  composed  of  earthy  white  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  crumble  between  the  fingers. 

Organic  Jitnimtts. — No  organic  remains  have  hitherto  been  dis- 
covered  in  the  ancient  kunker  of  Southern  India;  but  in  the  modem 
kuuker  I  have  seen  pottery,  bones  of  recent  mammalia,  fragments  of 
wood,  existing  land  aud  freshwater  shells,  Paludin»,  Helix,  Planorbis, 
ftnd  AmpuUaria,  imbedded. 

In  the  banks  of  rivers,  it  is  often  seen  concreting  in  stalactiform 
mirnniKi  round  the  stems  and  roots  of  grasses,  which^  decaying,  leave 
ouitA  of  carbonate  of  lime.  This  lime  held  in  solution  and  suspension 
by  existing  streams,  mingling  with  the  fine  particles  of  sand  and  fer- 
rugiuous  matter  iu  suspension,  sets  underwater  like  pozsolana;  and, 
uniting  the  shells,  gravel,  sand,  and  pebbles  in  the  bed,  aud  on  the 

ks,  forms  a  hard  and  compact  conglomerate. 

riyirt. — 'Uie  kuakor,  as  may  have  l)een  collected  from  what  has 

'tseeu  jtist  stated,  is  not  of  zoophytic  origin  like  coral  reefs;  nor  does 

it  apjx^ar  to  Imve  been  generally  deposited,  or  chemically  precipitated, 

from  tliu  waters  of  an  ocean  or  iuhind  lake ;  but,  like  the  truvertiuos  of 
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Italy,  it  may  be  refened  to  the  action  of  springs  often  tliennal» 
charged  with  carbonic  acid,  bringing  up  lime  in  solution,  and  depo- 
siting it  as  the  temperature  of  the  water  gradually  lowered  in  rising 
up  to  the  earth's  surface,  or  in  parting  with  their  carbonic  acid. 

After  depositing  a  portion  of  calcareous  matter  in  the  fissures  of 
the  rocks  by  which  it  found  a  yent,  the  calcareous  water  appears  to 
have  diffused  itself  in  the  loose  debris,  regur,  gravels,  and  days 
usually  covering  the  rocks ;  and,  by  force  of  chemical  alOjiity,  the  dis- 
seminated particles  of  lime  gradually  congregated  into  the  nodular, 
and  other  forms  we  see  them  assume.  These  nodules  are  sometimes 
arranged  in  rows  like  the  flints  in  chalk;  and  from  some  of  them  pro- 
ject delicate  spiculsa  of  carbonate  of  lime,  which  would  have  been 
broken  off  had  they  been  drift  pebbles,  as  supposed  by  some. 

If  we  compare  the  calcareous  matter  found  in  the  fissures  of  the 
rock  with  that  of  the  nodules  above  deposited  by  the  same  springs 
we  generally  find  the  former  in  a  much  purer  state,  and  more  friable 
than  the  latter,  which,  by  being  disseminated  among  the  detritus 
above  has,  as  previously  remarked,  become  mingled  with  such  propor- 
tions of  siliceous  and  ferruginous  matter  as  to  assimilate  in  composition 
some  of  our  hydraulic  cements:  hence  its  disposition  to  consolidate 
and  harden  in  moist  clays,  sands,  and  detritus.  The  dissemination  of 
the  calcareous  particles  among  heterogeneous  earthy  matter  would 
appear  favourable  to  their  aggregation  by  mutual  attraction,  in  a 
nodular  or  concentric  form,  round  the  nucleus  of  a  grain  of  sand,  or 
blade  of  grass.  Some  of  these  nodules  and  spheroids  may  be  re- 
garded, perhaps,  as  exhibiting  approaches  to  crystallisation, — ^in  fact, 
crystalloids :  the  interior  structure,  particularly  of  the  pisiform  variety, 
is  frequently  crystalline,  and  exhibiting  no  traces  of  mechanical  con- 
centric accumulation  round  a  nucleus. 

The  structure  of  the  kunker  formation  may  be  generally  termed, 
therefore,  concretionary,  like  that  of  some  varieties  of  magnesian 
limestone.  But  there  is  this  striking  distinction  in  the  kunker,  viz., 
the  absence  of  the  lamina)  and  lines  of  original  deposition  that  pass 
uninterruptedly  through  those  of  concretions  in  the  magnesian  lime- 
stone: hence  the  inference  that  the  concretionary  structure  in  the 
latter  took  place  subsequent  to  deposition ;  and  in  the  kunker  that  the 
deposition  of  the  lime  must  have  taken  place  under  different  circum- 
stances, and  that  the  aggregation  of  its  molecules  was  almost  contem- 
poraneous with  the  exercise  of  the  force  which  drew  them  into  a  con- 
cretionary structure.  It  is  evident  that  both  mechanical  laws  and 
those  of  crystallization  have  influenced  the  various  aspecU  under  which 
wo  see  this  singular  rock. 
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Jr.  Uhmtie ',  who  was  of  opinion  that  the  regur  wns  the  result  of 
the  ile^ouiposition  of  the  trap  rockg,  aa  already  iilluded  to,  thought  that 
the  kunker,  from  Its  being  often  assootuted  with  it,  owed  its  origin  to 
the  culcareouQ  spar  of  the  trap  rocks.  The  kunker,  however,  as  we 
have  tseeUf  may  be  observed  in  the  process  of  being  deposited  by 
springs  rising  ihrongh  granite^  gneiss,  hornblende,  limestone,  and 
Minddtone  rocks,  in  aretus  where  not  a  trace  of  the  neweiit  trap,  or  even 
of  the  older  trap,  which  rarely  contains  calc  s^par,  is  to  be  eeen.  The 
amalj  <juantity  of  liuie  that  enters  into  the  composition  o(  horn- 
blonde  and  augitic  rocki*  U  inGnitely  too  minute  to  acconnt  for  the 
pnxligious  development  of  this  concretionary  limestone  seen  all  over 
India. 

Affe, — I  have  already  alluded  to  the  difficulty  of  fixing  the  period 
ail  which  kunker  wa*3  first  deposited;  and  the  formation  ie  etill  going 
on,  imbedding  fniginent**  of  the  oldest  ruckw  with  thoj^e  of  the  moi^t 
recent,  and  daily  adding  to  the  deiJOKit  both  on  the  land  aud  in  the 
bed  of  the  ocean,  into  which  large  quantities  of  calcareous  matters  arc 
poured  by  the  springs  which  empty  themselves  into  the  great  lines  of 
dn&inage. 

The  facte  of  tlie  kunker  never  having  been  observed  to  form  a 
regular  bed  on  which  another  deposition  hae  taken  place  lower  than  the 
regur,  Ha  never  being  divided  by  any  of  the  veins  or  dykes  in  any  of 
the  rocks  described,  and  being  undi-stiirbt  tl  aud  unaltered  by  the  over- 
lying trap,  which  we  have  seen  breaking  up  and  converting  into  chert 
the  freshwater  limestones  of  Ninnul,  and  the  few  shells  it  imbeds 
being  all  of  existing  species,  induce  me  to  place  it  in  the  new  or 
pliocene  epoch,  which  includes  those  of  the  recent,  or  human  period. 
It  is  probable  that  its  earlie&<t  appearance  took  place  at  an  era  anterior 
to  this,  but  there  is  no  decisive  evidence  of  its  being  older  than  the 
newer  pliocene  travertins  of  Home,  which  imbed  the  existing  land  and 
freoltwater  shelU  of  the  surrounding  country  :uid  the  remains  of  the 
mammoth. 

Jiock  Matins,  d-c. — In  a  Paper  read  before  the  Geolo^cal  Society^ 
in  1841-1842,  I  communicaled  some  observations  on  the  occurrence 
4>f  Rock  Basins,  the  Giant-s'  Cauldrons  of  the  Scandinavian  Mountains, 
ID  the  rocks  of  Southern  India,  at  elevations  beyond  the  reach  of 
present  floods;  and  others  in  tho  rocky  beds  of  rivers  evidently  eroded 
by  the  action  of  present  streams,  which  closely  resemble  those  de- 
Acribed  by  M.  Agassiz,  on  the  sides  of  the  valleys  of  the  Alps,  and 
Uko  thera  {mas  into  spoon-shaj^ed  excavations,  aud  into  suocessions  of 
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cayities  connected  by  narrow  channels  in  the  rock.  M.  Agaasiz, 
from  the  circnmstance  of  many  of  the  cavities  occnrring  in  rocks 
remote  from  the  influence  of  modem  mnning  waters,  and  observing 
that  similar  cavities  and  channels  are  now  in  process  of  excavation  by 
the  streams  of  water  which  flow  along  the  surfaces  of  glaciers,  and  then 
fall  into  fissures  which  are  open  to  the  bottom^  conceived  them  to  be 
evidences  in  favour  of  his  glacier  theory,  as  confined  to  these  icy 
tracts :  but  in  the  paper  above  alluded  to,  I  think  I  have  satisfactorily 
proved  the  fact  of  their  being  caused  in  the  rocks  of  the  Tumbuddra 
and  other  streams  of  Southern  India,  where  ice  is  nnknowui  by  the 
waters  that  now  roll  over  them;  and  consequently,  that  a  glader  is 
not  an  indispensable  condition  to  the  production  of  these  singular  cavi- 
ties, which  I  have  also  observed  in  the  granite  rocks  in  the  heart  of 
the  desert  of  Mount  Sinai,  and  in  the  limestones  of  Egypt,  Sicily,  and 
Malta,  easily  distinguished  by  their  regular  form  and  contour  from  the 
perforations  of  lithodomi. 

The  parallel  striae  and  scorings  {diluvial  schrammen)  so  remark- 
able on  the  mountains  of  Northern  Europe,  adduced  by  Se£strom  as 
evidences  of  a  vast  ancient  flood,  caused  by  the  abrasion  of  pebbles 
swept  over  the  surface  by  aqueous  currents,  the  polished  surfaces  and 
grooves  so  generally  received  in  Europe,  on  the  authority  of  Agassis,. 
Charpentier,  and  others,  as  unquestionable  evidence  of  the  overland 
march  of  glaciers,  carrying  with  them  boulders,  gravel,  and  sand, 
which  are  often  impacted  in  the  ice,  like  particles  of  sand  in  sand-paper, 
and  scratch  or  polish  the  subjacent  rocks,  have  escaped  the  notice 
of  Indian  geologists.  A  few  grooves  occur  on  the  surface  of  the 
granitic  bosses  that  rise  from  the  surface  of  the  sandy  waste  that 
marks  the  confluence  of  the  Hogri  with  the  Tumbuddra;  but  these 
have  the  appearance  of  having  been  worn  by  the  action  of  the  present 
floods;  they  are  chiefly  from  one  to  two  inches  in  breadth,  coinciding 
with  the  diameter  of  the  generality  of  the  pebbles  found  in  the  river 
bed,  and  their  direction  runs  parallel  with  that  of  the  stream  by  which 
they  are  covered  during  the  monsoon.  The  depth  of  the  furrows 
varies,  and  in  some  places  has  been  influenced  by  the  hardness  or 
softness  of  the  parts  of  the  rock.  A  few  tough  quartz  veins  have  been 
much  less  worn  than  the  imbedding  rock,  and  are  seen  standing  out,  in 
high  relief,  from  its  surface :  some,  indeed,  have  even  formed  barriers, 
but  slightly  worn,  across  the  furrows. 

Some  grooves  occur  on  the  surface  of  the  limestones  of  Cuddapah, 
Kumool,  &c.,  but  they  appear  to  me  to  have  been  caused  by  the 
unequal  decay  or  weathering  of  the  rock. 
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PART   VIII. 


Moi>eBN  Alluvia  and  Sand  Dc^tes, 

WuERR  Tegni  does  not  prerail^  the  ordinaiy  soils  of  Soathern  *  India 
ajB  eli^tinj^U'hed  by  a  reddish  tinge,  owing  to  the  great  prevalence  of 
oxide  of  Iron  in  the  rocks  of  which  they  are,  in  great  measure,  the  detri- 
tus. Piktches  of  white  soil  occur,  and  are  osnally  the  consequence  of 
tln>  weathering  of  beds  of  quartz^  or  composed  of  kunker,  which 
abounds  so  generally,  and  enters  into  the  composition  of  almost  every 
variety  of  soil.     These  white  soils,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  remark^ 

characterized  by  sterility. 

In  tracts  of  country  shaded  by  eternal  forests,  for  instance  the 
Glwints^  and  sub-Ghaut  belts^  a  dark  vegetable  mould  prevails, — the 
result  of  the  successive  decay  and  reprwluction  of  vegetation  for  a 
seriea  of  ages,  under  the  stimulating  alternations  of  excessive  heat  and 
moisture;  in  such  regions,  where  uneheltered  by  forest,  and  in  exposed 
situations,  the  soil  is  either  lateritic  or  stony  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  fliibjaeent  rock. 

The  substratum  of  the  modem  soils  of  Southern  India  is  usually 
eitlier  a  bed  of  kunker,  or  the  parent  rock,  with  an  intervening  layer 
of  rubble,  composed  of  its  own  broken  up^  and  angular  fragments  of 
the  subjacent  rock,  often  culled  Mkurrum  by  the  natives. 

At  the  basee  of  mountain  ridges  we  usually  find  an  accumulation 
of  largo  angular  blocks  composed  of  the  same  rocks  as  the  hills  down 
whose  declivities  they  have  rolled  in  weathering;  at  a  greater  distance 
from  the  base  in  the  plain  these  are  succeeded  by  pebbles,  whose 
red  need  size,  mineral  composition,  and  worn  angles  proclaim  them  to 
have  travelled  from  the  same  source,  diminishing  in  bulk  the  farther 
we  recede  from  the  mountains,  until  they  pass,  by  the  gradations  of 
grit  and  sand,  into  deposits  of  a  rich  clay  or  luam.  Such  are  the 
gradations  generally  to  bo  traced  in  the  modem  rock  alluvia,  and 
which  strikingly  dibtinguieh  them  from  the  vegetablt  soil  of  the  forest 
taets  and  the  regiir,  which  are  often  seen  in  tho  state  of  the  greatest 
rMuiead  and  fineness  of  composition  at  the  very  bases  of  the  hills,  and 
VMting  immediately  on  the  solid  rock. 

The   alluvia   brought  down   by   the   streams   from   the   Wct^tcrn 
Ghauts,  flowing  easterly  to  tho   Bay  of  Bengal,  are  usually  com|»osLd 
of  iiill,  sand^  and  gravel — detritus  of  the  rocks  over  which  they  have 
s  they  almost  always  contain  a  considernble  portion  of  limo 
from  the  springs  which  supply  tUoui^  and  from  the  limestono 
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and  kunker  beds  over  which  most  of  them  flow.  The  alluyia  of  the 
rivers  of  the  western  coast  are  of  a  more  carbonaceous,  and  less  calca- 
reous character,  owing  to  the  greater  absence  of  lime  in  the  formation, 
and  the  dense  forests  and  luxuriant  vegetation  which  almost  choke 
their  passage. 

During  the  hot  season^  when  the  surfiEU^  of  the  alluvial  sand  in  the 
beds  of  the  rivers  and  rivulets  is  perfectly  dry,  a  stream  of  clear 
water  is  frequently  found  at  various  depths  below  them,  stealing  along 
or  lodging  in  the  depressions  of  some  impervious  layer  of  clay  or 
rock,  to  which  it  has  sunk  through  the  superincumbent  sand.  So  well 
is  this  fact  understood  by  natives,  that  in  arid,  sandy  tracts,  where  not 
a  drop  of  water  is  to  be  seen,  they  will  often  be  enabled  to  water 
whole  troops  of  horse  and  cattle  by  sinking  wells  a  few  feet  deep, 
through  the  sands  of  apparently  dried-up  rivulets.  I  have  observed 
similar  accumulations  of  water  at  inconsiderable  depths  below  the 
surface  of  the  sands  of  the  Egyptian  deserts,  which  the  wandering 
Bedouin  is  as  keen  to  take  advantage  of  as  the  vagrant  Brinjari  of 
India. 

The  benefit  resulting  from  the  admixture  of  lime  into  soils  consist- 
ing almost  solely  of  vegetable,  siliceous,  or  argillaceous  matter,  is  too 
well  known  to  be  dwelt  on  here ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  and  bountiful 
provision  of  nature  in  a  country  like  Southern  India,  where  limestone 
is  so  rarely  seen  in  the  rocks  from  which  a  great  part  of  its  soil  is 
derived,  that  innumerable  calcareous  springs  should  bo  constantly 
rising  through  the  bowels  of  the  earth  to  impregnate  its  surface  with 
this  fertilising  ingredient. 

In  many  parts  of  the  Ceded  Districts,  where  the  surface  soil  has 
been  of  a  gravelly  sterile  nature,  I  have  seen  it  covered  with  little 
conical  heaps  of  the  subjacent  rich  black  regur,  thrown  up  there  by 
the  subterraneous  workings  of  a  small  insect  of  the  ant  species. 

The  alluvia  of  Southern  India  are  remarkable  for  their  saline 
nature.  The  salts  by  which  they  are  impregnated  are  chiefly  the  car- 
bonate and  muriate  of  soda,  which  prevail  so  much,  (particularly  in 
mining  districts,)  as  to  cause  almost  perfect  sterility.  The  carbonate 
appears  on  the  surface  covering  extensive  patches,  in  frost-like  efflo- 
rescences, or  in  moist  dark-coloured  stains,  arising  from  its  deli- 
quescence in  damp  weather,  or  by  the  morning  dews. 

Where  such  saline  soils  are  most  prevalent  there  will  be  usually 
a  substratum  of  kunker,  or  nodules  of  this  substance,  mixed  with  the 
soil :  and  there  can  be  little  doubt,  I  think,  that  their  origin  may 
be  referred  to  the  numerous  springs  rising  through  the  fissures  or 
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liituinre  of  the  subjacent  rocks,  some  charged,  as  already  noticed,  with 
rarbonate  of  lime,  and  others  with  muriate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of 
lime.  The  earhonate  of  soda,  like  the  natron  of  Egypt,  is  the  result 
of  a.  motital  decomposition  of  the  muriate  of  soda  and  carbonate  of 
lime,  by  a  natural  chemical  process  so  satisfactorily  explained  by 
Berthollet.  It  may  be  as  well  to  remark  that  muriate  of  lime  is  inva- 
riably found  in  the  t^aline  soils  of  India,  and  which  are  known  tn  the 
natives  by  the  term«  of  **  send**  and  '\jairi."  The  soda  soil  \s  nsed  by 
the  ffAobia,  or  washermen,  to  wash  clothes  with,  and  hence  called  in 
Hincloi4to.ni,  (fhobi  k%  matti,  washerman's  earth :  it  is  bI&o  employed  by 
the  natives  in  the  mannfactnre  of  glass. 

Both  the  carbonate  and  muriate  of  soda  are  found  mingled  in 
varying  proportions,  in  white  efflorescences,  in  the  beds  and  on  tho 
honks  of  springs  and  rivulets. 

JSaiU, — Soils  impregnated  wltb  nitre  I  bave  seen  only  on 
the  sites  of  old  towu^,  villages,  Scc.^  and  other  localities 
occupied  by  man  or  beoj^t,  though  they  are  ^aid  to  occur  in  the  deserts 
of  Ajraero,  and  other  localities  remote  from  the  impregnation  of  animal 
matter.  In  Egypt  I  observed  that  the  richest  nitre  sods  were  inva- 
riably procured  from  ,th0  sites  of  old  cities,  Luxor,  Carnac,  Dendera^ 
Sak^ra,  Memphis,  Ghizeh,  Old  Cairo,  &c.,  and  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  abundance  of  nitre  for  which  the  soil  of  Egypt  has  so  long  been 
famous,  is,  in  great  mea«ure,  owing  to  so  enormously  dense  a  popu- 
lation being  confined  to  the  narrow  belt  of  cultivable  soil  deposited 
by  the  Nile. 

Here  a  rwst  quantity  of  aninrnl  matter  must  graflually  have  been 
blended  with  the  calcareous  and  vegetable  soil:  from  their  decom- 
position the  elements  of  new  combinationsj  by  the  agency  of  new  affi- 
nities, are  generated; — nitrogen  from  the  animal,  and  oxygen,  6fC,  from 
the  vegetable  matter.  The  nitric  acid  thus  produced  combines  with  the 
vegetable  alkali,  forming  the  nitrate  of  potass,  while  its  excess,  if  any, 
combines  with  the  lime,  forming  a  deliquescent  salt, — the  nitrate  of 
lime.  The  affinity  lime  haa  to  nitrogen  and  oxygen  materially  asdjBta 
the  formation  of  the  acid  by  their  combination. 

The  natives  of  India,  in  their  rude  manufactories  of  saltpetre,  act 
upon  these  principles  without  being  aware  of  their  rationale.  Having 
collecte^l  the  earth  front  old  ruin»»  or  from  places  where  animals  have 
been  long  in  the  habit  of  standing,  they  throw  it  into  a  heap  mingled 
with  wood  ashe«,  old  mortar,  chunam»  and  other  village  refuse  j  and 
Jlow  it  to  remain  exposed  to  the  sun's  raya  and  to  the  night  dews  for 
ao  or  twoycjirs,  when  it  is  lixiviated.     The  salt  obtained  is  not  ^^rj 
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pure^  containing  either  the  muriate  and  sulphate  of  soda  or  potash,  or 
nitrate  and  muriate  of  lime. 

Moisture  and  a  certain  degree  of  heat  appear  to  be  necessary  con- 
ditions to  the  production  of  nitre  in  soils ;  hence  its  comparative  rarity, 
in  the  natural  state,  in  the  soils  of  countries  remote  from  the  heavy 
dews  and  heats  of  the  tropics;  South  America,  Africa,  Persia^  and 
India,  are  the  countries  where  it  most  abounds.  It  has,  however,  been 
found  so  far  north  as  Hungary  and  Spain.  Even  in  the  artificial  nitre 
beds  of  Europe  much  heat  is  evolved  in  the  fermentation  of  the  decomr 
posing  animal  and  vegetable  matter  of  which  these  composts  are 
formed. 

The  presence  of  animal  matter  is  thought  by  some  not  essential  to 
the  formation  of  nitre,  since  it  has  been  found  encrusting  the  interior 
of  caverns  where  no  trace  of  the  former  has  been  found.  The  Pulo  of 
Molfetta,  in  the  Neapolitan  dominions,  is  a  deep  cavity  formed  by  the 
falling  in  of  several  caverns ;  and,  when  the  Abb6  Fortis  first  drew 
public  attention  to  it,  it  was  lined  with  a  crust  of  nitre  an  inch  thick; 
which,  on  being  scraped  off,  was  successively  renewed  in  a  few  days. 
In  Ceylon^,  a  cavern  near  Mensoora,  in  the  district  of  Doombera,  in  a 
decomposing  rock  consisting  of  calcspar,  felspar,  quartz,  mica,  and 
talc,  in  a  humid  state,  exposed  to  the  air,  and  perfectly  free  from  any 
animal  matter,  contains  a  rich  impregnation  of  nitre.  It  also  occurs 
in  the  limestone  caverns  of  Kentucky  in  North  America.  It  would 
appear  in  these  cases  to  bo  deposited  like  stalagmitic  encrustations  of 
lime  by  water  percolating  through  fissures  in  the  rocks  forming  the 
sides  and  roofs  of  the  cave,  and  these  waters  have  not  hitherto  been 
traced  to  the  source ;  and  it  is  very  probable  they  may  have  arrived 
at  these  nitrous  caves  impregnated  with  saline  matter  derived  from 
beds  of  animal  remains  in  other  caves  occupying  a  higher  level. 
Another  source  of  potass,  where  such  depositions  occur  in  felspar  rocks, 
as  in  Ceylon,  may  be  traced  to  the  decomposing  felspar  itself,  which 
contains  from  twelve  to  fourteen  per  cent  of  potass. 

Nitrous  soils  are  easily  recognised  both  in  Egypt  and  India  by  the 
dark  moist-looking  patches  which  spread  themselves  irregulariy  on 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and,  by  capillary  attraction  ascend  walls  of 
considerable  height.  They  are  more  observable  in  the  morning  before 
the  sun  has  had  power  to  dissipate  the  dews. 

Sulphuriferous  Alluvia, — Soil  impregnated  with  sulphur  occurs  in 
a  low  situation  in  the  WodiapoUum  jungle,  south  of  Wolandurpett, 

*  DaTy*8  Account  of  the  Interior  of  Ceylon,  4to.,  p.  32. 
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South  Aroat.  The  specimens  I  hare  seen  of  thie  soil  were  of  n  dark 
greyiah  coloar,  coneiisting  of  a  number  of  fine  particles  of  earth,  like 
tho«te  of  (b  sediment  from  water,  agglutinated  in  email  friable  lumpsi, 
whichj  on  being  broken,  exhibited  minute  yellow  spitsnlw  and  crystals 
of  salphur.  The  natives  inform  me  that  after  a  fall  of  rain  the  foUphur 
is  apparent  on  tlie  surface  of  this  deposit. 

Another  deposit,  according  to  Heyne,  oooors  In  the  Northern 
Circaj^j  not  far  from  Madapollam,  in  the  bed  of  a  eihallow  marine 
lagoon  connected  with  the  Godavery,  at  a  place  caUed  Saura  isanyd* 
ireram,  about  tweUe  miles  east  from  Ammalapoor  This  lake  has  a 
most  disagreeable  smell :  the  sulphur  is  found  in  its  deposit  at  a  depth 
never  greater  than  a  foot  below  the  surface  of  the  mud,  in  semi- 
ind orated  nodules  of  a  greyish  yellow  colour,  which  exist  in  condder- 
ild>te  abundance.  This  saline  sulphureous  lake  is  of  recent  origin : 
ly  years  ago  it  was  a  cultivated  field.  The  soil  is  the  black  cotton 
regur  mixed  with  decayed  vegetable  matter,  and  the  water  covering  it 
is  Impre^iated  with  the  usual  salts  of  sea-water. 

Dr.  MaJcolmson  has  the  merit,  1  believej  of  having  first  suggested 
0  '  Hiesis  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  the  saline  lakes  being 
<  r  i  by  the  decomposition  of  the  sulphates  in  the  water  by  the 

carbonaceous  matter  of  vegetables,  a  theory  the  truth  of  which  has 
been  tested  and  found  correct  by  Professor  Daniell,  in  his  inTestigation 
Bs  to  the  causes  of  the  rapid  decay  of  the  copper  sheathing  of  ships  ' 
^nploycd  on  the  Western  Coast  of  Africa,  which  was  so  remarkable 
as  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty;  and  which  ho 
has  satisfactorily  shown  to  W  a^cribable  to  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
which  is  spontaneously  evolved  in  large  quantities  from  the  wateri*  of  J 
^Ihc  rivers  on  the  coast;  and  to  which  the  deadlineea  of  these  tracts  ■ 
ay  be,  in  great  measure,  attributed. 

There  cJin  be  no  doubt  that  eulpharctted  hydrogen  has  been  simi- 
rly  generated  in  the  lagoon  in  the  Northern  Circar?*,  viz.,  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  suljihates  of  the  sea- water  by  the  vegetable 
tter  of  it>*  bed.  and  that  the  sulphur,  of  which  sulphuretted  hydrogea^ 
Dtttain*  more  thau  ninety-four  per  cent.,  has  been  deposited  eithe 
atmosj^heric  eipoeuro  on  the  drying  up  of  the  water  in  the  hot 
ODj  or  by  the  hydrogen  being  set  free  by  a  new  force  of  chemical 
Snity.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  water  impregnated  with  sulphu- 
etted  hydrogen  deposits  its  sulphur  on  exposure  to  the  air.  In  the 
lecomposition  of  a  gas,  or  mtasma,  so  deleterious  to  life,  by  contaetj 
with  the  air  wo  breathe,  we  may  behold  the  benevolent  finger 
Pnmdeace;  »tiU,  in  aome  oaitea,  as  on  the  baneful  Western  Coajrt  of" 
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Africa,  the  generation  of  the  gas  goes  on  in  a  disproportionate  ratio  to 
its  decomposition. 

Many  of  the  salt  and  fresh-water  lakes  and  marshes  on  the  coasts 
of  Southern  India  emit  fetid  odours  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  during 
the  hot  weather,  and  it  is  prohable  that  sulphur  will  be  found  depo- 
sited in  their  muddy  bottoms. 

I  ha^e  seen  sulphur  encrusting  crevices  in  the  lava  walls  of  the 
craters  of  Etna  and  .Vesuyius,  dug  out  in  large  crystals  from  the  Solfa- 
tara  near  Naples,  and  in  detached  nests  in  the  limestones  of  Egypt  and 
Sicily,  and  the  gypseous  rocks  of  Conil,  near  Cadiz.  It  also  occurs  in 
the  hot  volcanic  springs  of  Iceland,  and  has  been  found  in  detached 
masses  in  cavities  in  quartz  veins  in  the  mica  slate,  composing  the 
Ticsan  mountains  in  South  America.  In  all  these  cases  it  appears 
to  have  originated  by  sublimation  by  active  or  extinct  volcanic  or 
thermal  heat  from  below.  Its  occurrence,  as  a  deposit,  originating  in 
the  decomposition  of  salts  held  in  aqueous  solution  by  carbonaceous 
matter,  is  interesting  and  instructive. 

Auriferous  Alluvia  of  Rivers. — The  alluvium  brought  down  by  the 
rivers  flowing  easterly  towards  the  Bay  of  Bengal  is  usually  silt,  sand, 
or  calcareous  matter,  detritus,  as  before  observed,  of  the  rocks  over 
which  they  pass;  while  that  of  the  rivers  flowing  westerly  is  of  a 
more  carbonaceous  character.  Most  of  these  alluvia  are  auriferous, 
particularly  those  of  the  Malabar  and  Canara  coasts.  Grains  of  gold 
arc  found  in  considerable  abundance  in  the  alluvial  soils  of  Mysore, 
Malabar,  &c.,  and  in  those  of  the  Kupputgode  range  in  the  Southern 
Mahratta  country. 

Dunes, — Dunes,  or  hills  of  moving  sand,  are  frequent  along  the 
Malabar  coast,  contributing  greatly  to  the  formation  of  those  singular 
lagoons  termed  backwaters,  by  obstructing  the  mouths  of  rivers,  and 
preventing  the  free  drainage  of  the  country.  The  water  brought 
down  by  the  stream  from  the  Ghauts  accumulates  in  a  series  of  lagoons 
and  marshes,  extending  along  the  coast  in  a  line  nearly  parallel  with 
it.  The  sea  occasionally  communicates  with  the  fresh-water  by  break- 
ing over  the  narrow  belts  of  sand  that  usually  separate  them  from  the 
ocean,  or  by  bursting  through  the  openings  frequently  made  by  the 
force  of  the  freshes  during  the  monsoon.  Hence  wo  find  in  their  beds 
the  shells  of  the  sea  mingled  and  sometimes  alternating  with  the 
Planorbes,  Helices,  Ampullaria  and  Pupas  of  the  land  and  fresh  water. 

Similar  dunes  occur  on  the  eastern  coast,  particularly  near  the 
embouchures  of  the  larger  rivers, — such  as  the  Godavery  and  the 
Kistna.     These  banks  of  sand,  by  their  constant  shifting,  frequently 
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ttst  llic  singTilar  changes  in  tbo  moatlia  of  the  rivers  effected  by  the 

re  powerful  and  direct  iikfliience  of  the  sand  bar^  tlirown  up  in  the 
eonilict  between  the  river  ffeshes  and  the  tidal  wave  during"  the  fury 
of  the  monsoon. 

Sand  dunea  arc  not  confined  to  the  coasts,  but  arc  neen  on  the 

ks  of  the  larger  rivers  in  the  interior  of  the  peninsula,  and  ou  the 
table  Unda.  During  the  dry  eeason,  the  beds*  of  these  rivers,  deriving 
but  a  dcanty  supply  of  water  from  perennial  springs,  usually  pre^nt 
Luge  arid  wastes  of  sand.  These  arc  acted  upon  by  tbo  prevailing 
westerly  winds,  which  blow  strongest  during  the  months  of  June,  July, 
and  August,  and  raise  the  sand  into  drifts,  which  uaualiy  advance 
upon  the  cultivation  in  an  easterly  direction. 

At  Honoor,  in  the  Ceded  Districts,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hogri, 
about  twelve  years  ago,  at  a  season  when  the  westerly  winds  were 
unasuatly  strong,  and  but  little  rain  had  fallen,  the  dunes  invarled  and 
buried  laud  under  cultivation,  in  one  year  alone,  to  the  extent  of  more 
than  eight  chains,  not  since  reclainjed.  The  next  year  they  threat- 
ened the  village  itself,  and  the  sand  rose  in  its  streets  to  the  height  of 
^re  feet.  The  village  of  Bodurti,  about  eight  miles  distant,  was 
totaUy  buried  about  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  ago.  At  the  time  of 
my  visit,  in  183[*,  it  was  completely  covered  hy  the  sand  drift,  with 
the  exception  of  the  tops  of  the  walls.  On  the  banks  of  the  Pcnnaur, 
in  tho  Cuddaj^ah  district,  I  have  ridden  over  a  whole  vilkge  over- 
whelmed  by  a  sand  dune:  the  oaly  indication  of  its  site  was  the  top 
of  an  old  pagoda  projecting  from  the  sand. 

The  advance  of  these  moving  hills  is  usually  veiy  regular  where 
no  obstruction  presents  itself,  such  as  liigh  bushes,  trees,  hedges,  &c., 
which  are  often  planted  by  the  natives  purposely  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  these  invaders  on  their  cultivated  lands.  The  sand  is  often  held 
together  aud  retarded  by  tho  embraces  of  the  long  fibrous  plants  that 
grow  up  and  are  interwoven  with  its  layers:  the  Kaklveru^  JiJiar 
thfUu^  and  the  Ag  bush  {Aickpim  ghjantea),  are  those  that  most  fre- 
quently occur.  The  hills  of  blown  sand  near  Honoor  present  a  gentle 
slope  to  windward,  up  which  the  particles  of  the  sand  are  moved  by 
the  wind,  and  fall  over  on  the  leeward  side  at  an  angle  of  about  45*^, 

A  precisely  similar  contour  assumed  by  ht^ajts  of  particles  of  sand 
acted  upon  by  currents  of  air,  on  the  small  scale,  has  been  noticed  by 
Mr.  Lyell,  in  describing  the  production  of  the  ripple  mark  on  the 
—^  iunds  of  Calais;  and  Ills  explanation  of  the  process  by  which  these 
^^M  hilhi  in  miniature  are  obliterated,  reproduced,  and  advance  over  the 
^^1  graves  of  their  predeceBsors,  will  etjually  apply  to  the  formation  and 
^H  ailranoc  of  the  sand  hills  of  Honoor.     **  The  mode  of  the  advance/* 
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Bays  he^  ^'was  by  continual  drifting  of  graina  of  sand  up  the  slopes 
A  B  and  0  D^  many  of  which  grains^  when  they  arriyed  at  B  d^  fell  o?er 

B 


the  scarps  b  c  and  d  e,  and  were  under  shelter  from  the  wind,  so  that 
they  remained  stationary,  resting,  according  to  their  momentum,  on 
different  parts  of  the  descent,  and  a  few  only  rolling  to  the  bottonu 
In  this  manner  each  ridge  waa  distinctly  seen  to  move  slowly  on  as 
often  as  the  force  of  the  wind  augmented.  Occasionally  part  of  a 
ridge,  advancing  more  rapidly  than  the  rest,  overtook  the  ridge  imme- 
diately before  it  and  became  confounded  with  it,  thus  causing  those 
bifurcations  and  branches  which  are  so  common."  In  some  cases 
fluviatile  shells  have  been  blown  up  and  imbedded  in  the  sand;  ripple 
marks  left  by  the  wind  on  their  surfaces,  and  the  process  of  consolida- 
tion, is  alone  wanting  to  transform  the  sand  of  yesterday's  accumula- 
tion into  a  fossiliferous  ridge. 

I  have  observed  similar  sand  drifts  to  be  frequent  in  the  Libyan 
desert,  whence  impelled  by  the  westerly  winds,  they  are  sure  to 
advance  on  and  threaten  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Nile ;  and  where,  as 
in  India,  they  have  overwhelmed  many  of  the  ruins  of  ancient  Egypt. 
The  phenomenon  of  Jebel  NaJcus,  (described  in  a  previous  paper,)  in 
the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  I  found  to  proceed  from  a  heap  of  fine  sand 
drifted  on  the  steep  side  of  a  ridge  of  sandstone  hills,  and  covering  it 
from  base  to  summit. 

Those  singular  local  whirlwinds,  called  pisdchas,  or  Devils,  by  the 
natives,  whirl  up  sand  in  their  eddies  to  an  enormous  height,  and 
transport  it  across  hills,  rivers,  and  sheets  of  water  of  considerable 
magnitude.  They  are  often  strong  enough  to  carry  up  pebbles,  and 
land,  marine,  and  freshwater  shells,  which  are  thus  occasionally  de- 
posited in  situations  above  the  drainage  level  of  the  country,  at  a 
distance  from  tbeir  native  beds,  and  in  situations  where  it  would 
be  otherwise  difficult  to  account  for  their  presence,  except  by  the 
agency  of  the  aquatic  and  other  birds  that  prey  on  the  tenants  of 
shells. 

»  Lyell'fl  Elements,  Vol.  I.,  p.  43. 
[To  be  coiUiniced], 


XH. — The  Chenchimrs;  a  itild  Trlhe^  inhabiting  the 
FifreiU  of  the  Eastern  Ghauts.  %  CAPTAm  Newbold,  F.R.S., 
&c,,  AmHani  Comminioner  for  KurnaoL 

[RmdJum  15,  1844.] 

SnfCB  I  to  year  1836  I  have  occasionally  come  In  contact  with  a  sin- 
[ilar  half-savage  nice  of  ahorigines  id  Southern  India,  and  have  lately 

.  them  »  few  que^tons,  which,  with  their  answers,  I  have  the  plea- 

I  to  forward  to  the  Society,  The  information,  though  acanty,  is 
full  of  interest,  as  rehiting  to  the  rcranants  of  one  of  the  many  races 
that  inhabited  India  prior  to  the  Brahmanical  iuvasioni  by  which  it  ib 
mcirf*  than  probable  they  were  compelled  to  flee  to  the  rocks  and  caves 
for  «helt4?r,  stigmatised  in  Hindu  annala  as  demons  and  rakshasas. 

They  are  known  to  the  neighbouring  villagers  by  the  name  of 
CJimchucnolam^  Chcnchwars^  and  Cheiisuars,  The  tract  where  thny 
hftve  fallen  under  my  observation,  lies  in  the  jungles  covering  the 
westernmost  range  of  the  Eastern  Ghaut  line,  extending  north  and 
fiouth  between  the  Pennaur  and  the  Kistna,  and  known  locally  by 
the  name  of  the  Nalla  and  Lanca  Malla.  They  are  doubtless  to  be 
fount]  north  and  south  of  these  limitf*:  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  there 
are  a  few  aborigines  resembling  the  Chencbwar.s  inhabiting  the  hilly 
and  jungly  country  north  of  Madras. 

The  aborigines  of  the  Nalla  Mallas  are  most  frequently  seen  by 
travellers  in  the  vicinity  of  the  wild  and  difficult  passes  that  cross  the 
chain  from  the  Cumnmm  and  Bud  wail  valleys  to  the  table  lands  of 
Kumool  and  the  Ceded  Pistrict^  where  a  few  of  them  are  employed 
m  a  hill  iH>lice.  The  nmuber  inhabiting  the  tract  I  have  described 
be  about  1200,  but  this  is  a  mere  approximation. 

They  inhabit  clearings  in  the  retired  parts  of  the  forest,  one  of  which 
I  unexpectedly  entered  while  on  a  shooting  excursion  near  Pachcrloo, 
in  the  Ntindi  Cunnama  pa^s.  Their  village  consisted  of  bce-liive- 
6ba[ied  hut^,  birddletl  together  in  a  cleared  si>ot,  cleanly  swept  and 
snrroanded  by  jungle*  The  hut«  had  walls  of  wicker-work,  about  three 
foci  high,  and  conical  roofs  of  straw,  with  a  sort  of  screen  thrown  in 
front  of  the  low  entrance.  The  men,  nearly  in  a  state  of  nudity,  were 
lying  outside,  here  and  there,  fast  asleep  in  the  sun,  tired  probably  with 
watching  or  hunting  wild  beasts  during  the  night,  while  the  women, 
rather  more  decently  clad,  were  preparing  their  food,  or  nursing  their 
children  nojtr  the  doors  of  their  huts.  The  whole  resembled  a  Hot- 
tentot kraal  more  than  anything  else.  A  number  of  large  dogs 
inatantly  attacked  the  intniderj  but  were  kept  at  bay  with  the  butt  of 
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my  gun  until  their  somnolent  masters  were  on  the  alert,  and  came  to 
the  rescue. 

Features. — ^The  women  dress  much  in  the  style  of  the  wandering 
female  basket-makers^  and  resemble  them  in  feature  more  than  the 
Telugu  Hindus,  their  neighbours.  The  features  of  the  men  are  small 
and  animated;  the  cheek-bones  higher,  and  more  prominent  than 
those  of  the  generality  of  Hindus ;  the  nose  flatter,  and  the  nostnki 
more  expanded.  Their  eyes  are  black  and  piercing ;  in  stature  they 
are  usually  lower  than  their  neighbours.  Their  hair,  which  they 
wear  very  long,  and  rolled  up  at  the  back,  or  near  the  crown  of  the 
head,  like  that  of  a  woman,  is  not  the  frizzly  hair  of  the  Papuan  or 
the  Hottentot,  but  is  more  shaggy  and  less  straight,  probably  from  ex- 
posure, than  that  of  the  Hindu;  in  person  they  are  usually  slightly 
but  well  formed,  except  about  the  knee,  which  is  large,  and  the  leg; 
the  colour  of  the  skin  is  slightly  darker,  and  the  disposition  to  cuta- 
neous eruptions  greater.  Altogether  they  resemble  what  might  be 
the  produce  of  a  cross  between  the  Jacoon  aborigine  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula  and  a  common  Telugu  Ryot  of  the  neighbouring  villages, 
more  than  any  class  of  the  human  race  that  I  can  imagine  or  haye 
seen. 

Language, — They  converse  in  Telugu,  and  affirm  that  they  have 
no  peculiar  language  of  their  own,  but  their  pronunciation  of  it  is 
harsh  and  peculiar;  in  intonation  of  voice  and  animated  gesture,  they 
often  reminded  me  of  the  Malayan  Jacoons.  They  have  no  written 
character,  nor  could  I  find  a  single  individual  who  could  read  or 
write. 

History, — They  have  no  written  inscriptions,  either  on  stone, 
copper,  or  palmyra  leaf;  and  no  tradition  of  their  origin,  farther  than 
that  they  have  always  understood  that  their  ancestors  have  inhabited 
these  jungles  and  mountains  ever  since  the  mountains  were  created, 
and  that  they  never  emigrated  from  any  other  country.  The  Brah- 
maus,  however,  with  that  love  of  appropriation  that  distinguishes 
them,  have  presented  me  with  the  following  legend  of  the  origin  of 
the  Chenchwars. 

Previous  to  the  incarnation  of  Sri  Krishna  Swami,  in  the  Dwapara 
Yug,  (the  third  of  the  four  great  ages,)  the  Chenchwars  were  shep- 
herds of  the  Yerra  Golla  caste;  Obal-Iswara,  the  Nrisimha  swami  of 
Obalam,  (a  celebrated  hill-shrine  in  the  Nalla  Mallas,)  having  taken 
away  and  kept,  as  a  Chenchita,  a  maid  of  the  Yerra  Golla  family, 
begat  upon  her  children,  of  whom  they  are  the  descendants,  and  are 
consequently  styled  Chenchwars, 

Eeligion, — They  appear  to  have  little  or  no  idea  of  religion  beyond 
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v!mf  thcv  have  picked  up  from  tln^  surrou tiding  Hindus.  The  teed- 
mony  of  the  Atkoor  Chcnchwars,  as  will  be  seen,  eavours  strongly  of 
Bmlimantral  interpolation,  and  embnuseei  the  leading  doctrine  of  the 
111.  lio«is,  while  tJio  Nundial   Chenchwars  assort  their  i;>erfect 

jgii  I'f  a  God  or  aoul,  and  T  know  they  arc  not  in  the  habit  of 

worshipping  imager,  beyond  attempts  to  propitiate  some  of  the  Hindu 
aaktiii  through  fear,  a  custom  which  has  even  extended  to  MussnJ* 
mans*  The  questions  touching  their  religion  have  been  imperfectly 
put  and  imperfectly  an$»wered.  Better  information  on  thin  head  Ib 
required  before  any  theory  is  built  upon  it* 

Ciutotn4. — ^Thc  distinctions  of  caste,  the  crimes  of  infanticide,  sati, 
hnnmn  sacritice,  and  cannibalism,  are  unknown.  They  (such  aa  can 
aiford  it)  jiractise  polygamy.  Their  marriage  consists  in  a  simple 
agreement  before  the  wisembled  relatives  and  eldera  of  the  tribe.  The 
Atkoorians  state  that  they  bifrn  their  dead  usually;  hut  huri/  whenever 
it  is  desired  hy  the  nearest  relativo^  of  the  deceased.  The  Nuudialites 
affinn  that  they  always  bury,  and  it  appears  to  be  the  custom,  as 
among  some  of  the  Tartar  tribes,  to  carry  the  weapons  of  the  deceased 
to  the  grave;  hut  whether  they  are  buried  with  the  corpse  or  not, 
1  have  not  yet  Wen  ablu  to  ascert^iin, 

CQttimunUku  and  Laws. — They  are  divided  into  little  tribes,  or 
claud  :  in  each  clan  there  are  certain  beads,  or  elders^  who  decide 
diflputee,  and  punish  malefactors;  murder  is  atoned  for  by  death. 
Paisilig  through  the  jungle  ne^x  Pacherloo,  I  observed  a  tikull,  bleached 
by  the  sun,  dangling  from  the  branch  of  a  tamarind  tree,  which  I  was 
informed  was  that  of  a  murderer  and  hill  robber^  put  to  death  by  these 
aylvan  judges,  whose  simple  code  seems  to  be  founded  upon  the  same 
principle  as  the  Lex  Udionis. 

Drc9$  and  Weapoiis. — Some  of  the  better  chiases  wear  a  cloth  round 
their  waist,  short  pantaloons  reaching  to  the  knees,  and  a  handkerchief 
round  their  head,  like  the  Hindu  Kunbi ;  but  the  generality  content 
theniiselves  with  a  dirty  rag  to  cover  their  nudity.  The  elders  are 
distinguished  usually  by  being  armed  with  a  6pear,  a  hatchet,  or  a 
matchlock,  while  their  less  fortunate  brethren  arc  obliged  to  content 
themselves  with  a  rude  bamboo  bow  and  arrow  of  reeds,  tipped  with 
iron,  A  flint  and  steel,  and  a  small  supply  of  tobacco,  of  which  they 
arc  extremely  fond,  completes  the  Chenchwar  forester's  equipment. 
Thi*y  are  not  remarkably  expert  as  archers,  if  I  may  judge  from  the 
awkwardness  they  exhibited  in  dispatching  an  unfortunate  sheep  I  had 
picketed  for  them  at  forty  yards,  and  which  wa^  held  out  to  them 
as  the  reward  of  the  bejst  marksman. 

I  found  them  good  beaters,  patient  and  docile,  with  a  remarkably 
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fine  eye  for  game  in  a  jungle^  in  which  they  rival  ihfAt  brother  Jaeoons 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

They  keep  yery  much  to  themselves  and  their  wigwams  in  Uie 
jangle,  are  mightily  proud,  and,  like  the  Highlanders  of  old,  these 
tans  ctUoUe  sons  of  liberty  look  upon  weaving  and  the  arts  of  civilization 
with  the  most  profound  contempt.  They  state  the  jungles  and  wilds 
they  inhabit  to  be  far  more  healthy  to  them  than  the  pluns;  and,  as  a 
proof,  aver  that  cholera  has  never  penetrated  to  their  gudenu. 

Question. — How  many  tribes  of  Chensuars  are  there  in  your  viei« 
nity,  and  what  are  the  names  of  the  tribes  ? 

Aniwer  of  Atkoor  Chensuart.-^TheTe  are  five  tribes  or  Ooirums,  riz : 
1,  Wuttalur;  2,  Grauraboyina;  3,  Jellevandu;  4,  GuUa;  5,  Chella- 
wudru.  • 

Amwer  of  Nv/ndial  Chenmars. — There  are  thirty-one  tribes,  vis.: 
1,  Tota;  2,  Avul;  3,  Gulla;  4,  Maudla;  5,  Chigulla;  6,  Uttalnri; 
7,  Jellij  8,  Chala;  9,  Niniwala;  1 0,  Gauraboyina ;  11,  Balli;  12,  Gu* 
ram;  13,  Palmdsj  14,  Indl6;  15,  Arity;  16,  Jeneeh;  17,Barmula; 
18,  Kurtuola;  19,  Pusatla;  20,  Gujjalru;  21,  Yelpula;  22,  Sangn; 
23,  Dasari;  24,  Ravur;  25,  Pulem ;  26,  Pnlcherla;  27^  Raya;  28,  Chala; 
29,  Jamana;  30,  Mundla;  31,  Tatt6. 

Q. — ^Who  are  the  heads  of  the  tribes,  and  what  are  their  names 
and  titles  ? 

Atkoor, — Their  names  are,  Kanwa,  Wagadu,  Buchadu,  Lingadu, 
Korti,  Kanama,  Nagada,  Tuppada.  They  have  no  titles,  but  gene- 
rally carry  a  matchlock,  spear,  or  a  hatchet. 

NundiaL — We  do  not  know  their  names  or  titles. 

Q, — What  are  the  names,   number,  and  situation   of  your  vil- 


Atkoor. — We  live  in  Chensu  huts  in  the  Nalla  Malla  Mountains 
in  the  Atkoor  Pass  near  Nagalutri,  en  the  road  to  the  Parvatta  shrine 
in  the  Yelyute  Pass,  and  in  the  jungles  near  Bandinempolliam,  Kota- 
pally,  Indreshwaram,  Pedda  Cbirru,  and  around  the  hill  shrine  of 
Parvatta. 

NundiaL — ^We  live  near  the  Ratan  trees  on  the  hill  of  Padamala 
Kalwa  near  Omkarum,  on  the  hill  of  Gazupilly,  and  on  the  hill  of 
Narrainpuram,  a  hamlet  near  Ghali  Chennapolliam. 

Q. — Are  these  huts  fixed  and  stationary,  or  are  they  removed  from 
place  to  place  like  those  of  the  Yerukalwdrs  and  Lambadis  ? 

Both, — They  are  not  removed  from  place  to  place.  From  the 
time  the  Nalla  Mallas  were  formed  our  ancestors  have  inhabited  these 
mountains  from  father  to  son. 

(?.— -Does  each  village  possess  a  "Bdrah  BalluUhr    (Hindu  vil- 
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lage  iTStem  of  twelve,  oanBiBting  of  blftckimutliy  carpenter,  FimcliQi)- 

Buh,—JheTe  is  no  Baroli  BalJatehJ 
Q, — Have  you  nny  dl^ti action  of  cat$ies  ? 

Aikoor, — We  liave  no  dizjtinctions  of  caste;  our  chiefii  are  only 
diflttiigulBhed  hy  the  spear,  hatchet,  or  matohlook, 
Q, — Have  you  any  fixed  laws? 

Q. — What  do  you  do  in  cases  of  mimler,  theft,  8cc,l 

Atkoor. — Whenever  a  murder  m  committed  all  the  heads  aB«eniblo 
together  and  kill  tho  miuderer  in  return.  In  case  of  robber}%  if  the 
atoleu  property  be  discovered*  or  the  party  voluntarily  restore,  nothing 
farther  is  done.  If  the  thief  do  not  restore  the  property,  and  con- 
ftiMO  Us  erime,  we  cotle<!t  from  him  an  equivalent;  and,  in  case  he 
doe6  not  poa^esa  any  property  nothing  further  ia  done ;  since  what  has 
been  expended  cannot  be  recovered.  Capital  punishment  is  executed  in 
the  same  manner  and  with  the  same  weapon,  as  the  crime  for  which  it 
is  awarded.  AU  petty  offences,  such  as  assaults,  striking  one  another, 
aie  punished  by  the  head.^,  by  beating  the  offender  in  return,  and  by 
reprimand. 

NundiaL — In  caae**  of  murder  the  perpetrators  are  put  to  death  iu 
return.     Thefts  and  assaults  are  punished  as  above. 

p. — How  are  civil  cases  disposed  of  Jj 

Both, — By  the  heads,  who  assemble  without  regard  to  number, 
which  depends  on  the  number  present  in  the  village;  and  after  examin- 
ing witnesses  and  the  parties,  decide  the  question.  They  assemble 
near  the  gudrm  or  hut^. 

Q. — Do  Sati  and  infanticide  ever  take  place  among  you,  or  human 
tftorifice^? 

J?o*A, — Never. 

Q, — Is  polygamy  allowed! 

Biilk^li  is. 

Q, — What  are  the  usual  ceremonies  and  customs  at  marriages? 

Aikntvr, — Beating  tomtoms,  distributing  betel,  fruits,  &c-,  present- 

tho  bride  with  a  ucw  r^ktt  (a  sort  of  cloth  like  the  Hindu  sarhi), 

a  coarse  choli  or  xgbL  The  bridegroom  gets  a  new  handkerchief  to 
tie  round  his  head,  and  a  chadr,  a  cloth  like  a  shirt.  The  people  of  the 
trilje  are  all  invited.  We  have  no  other  ceremonies  than  these.  A 
dance  takes  place. 

NundiaL — Tomtoms  are  beat,  and  a  dance  takes  place. 

Q. — What  arc  tho  usual  ceremonies  at  deaths  t  aud  do  you  bury  or 

i  your  dead? 
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Atkoor. — ^When  a  person  dies  he  is  lamented  over  by  his  relatives 
for  a  while :  the  corpse  is  then  washed  with  water,  laid  on  a  bier 
made  of  the  stems  of  the  bamboo,  and  borne  with  the  weapons  the 
deceased  used  in  his  life-time, — ^matchlock,  spear^ — to  the  funeral  pile, 
and  burned.  The  relatives  mourn  two  days,  and  afterwards  invite 
the  people  of  the  tribe  to  a  feast,  with  which  the  mourning  terminates. 

NundiaL — Same  ais  above,  but  they  state  they  bury  their  dead. 

Q. — ^What  are  the  ceremonies  at  births  % 

Both. — As  soon  as  the  child  is  bom,  the  umbilical  cord  is  cut,  and 
the  child  is  washed.  On  the  third  day  the  ceremony  of  purification  is 
performed,  by  inviting  all  the  women  of  the  tribe  to  a  feast,  and  pre- 
senting them  with  betel  lea£  On  the  fourth  an  old  woman  gives 
a  name  to  the  child,  which  it  retains  ever  after. 

Q, — Do  you  ever  eat  human  flesh,  or  the  raw  flesh  of  animals? 

Both. — .We  do  not. 

Q, — ^What  species  of  food  is  forbidden? 

Both^ — We  do  not  eat  of  the  flesh  of  bullocks,  buffalos,  crows> 
kites,  vultures,  storks,  &c.  The  flesh  also  of  tigers,  camels,  horses, 
swine,  and  monkeys  is  forbidden,  but  we  eat  other  animals,  and  drink 
the  fermented  juice  of  the  palm. 

Q. — Does  slavery  exist  among  you  ? 

^o^/i.— No. 

Q, — Have  you  any  written  annals,  inscriptions  on  stone,  wood,  or 
copper,  or  traditions  of  the  origin  of  your  race,  whence  it  came  into 
these  jungles  and  hills  ? 

Both, — Our  ancestors  have  always  inhabited  these  jungles  and 
mountains  from  time  immemorial.  We  have  no  history,  nor  inscrip- 
tions, nor  any  tradition  of  ever  having  come  from  any  other  country 
into  this. 

Q, — Why  do  you  inhabit  unhealthy  forests  and  mountains  ?  Why 
do  you  not  live  in  the  open  plains,  tilling  the  earth,  digging  wells, 
weaving  cloths,  or  trading  like  civilized  beings  ? 

Atkoor. — Dwelling  in  hilly  jungly  tracts  has  ever  been  thought 
healthy  by  us  and  our  ancestors.  There  the  smell  of  other  men 
does  not  reach  us.  In  the  plains  the  sight  of  other  men  excites  fear, 
which  engenders  diseases.  With  regard  to  well  digging,  weaving,  &c., 
we  are  not  capable  of  these  tasks. 

Nundial. — As  we  have  been  always  accustomed  to  the  jungle,  we 
inhabit  it,  because  residing  in  open  plains  will  cause  diseases.  We  are 
loath  to  follow  the  arts  of  cultivation,  weaving,  &c.,  as  they  are  pro- 
hibited, and  whoever  practises  them  is  expelled  from  the  tribe. 

Q. — Do  you  ever  intermarry  with  the  Telugus  or  other  inhabitants 
of  the  plain,  or  with  any  other  people  ? 
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Hfffh, — Wo  never  intemiarry  with  otbor  jjeople. 

Q. — What  Is  your  usual  mode  of  life  '{ 

Alkoor, — We  barter  honey,  wax,  Ippa  flowers,  Karakk4ya  tama- 
rinds, and  other  juugle  produce,  with  the  inhabitantB  of  tho  plains  for 
cloths,  gruin,  tobacco,  &o. 

jyundidil — We  eell  honey  and  bees'  wax,  and  hunt  wild  animals. 

Q. — Deecribe  the  mode  of  hunting,  and  show  apecimens  of  the  snares 
and  traps  you  use. 

Atkoor, — We  haro  no  snares,  &c.,  but  hnnt  with  bows,  arrows,  and 
nuttchlocks. 

M^ufidinL — We  do  not  use  snares  or  traps.  We  shoot  bears ;  but 
do  not  kill  elephants  or  tigers. 

Q, — Do  you  employ  poison  to  tip  the  ends  of  your  arrows  1  If  so, 
eend  some  of  the  poison,  and  a  list  of  tho  herbs  and  minerals  of  which 
It  may  happen  to  bo  composed,  and  describe  the  niodo  of  imn- 
oocting  Up 

Atkoor, — No  poison  is  employed.  Wo  sharpen  our  weapons  on  a 
Mone,  with  a  mixture  of  water  and  salt. 

I^^iutilud. — Wc  do  not  use  poison. 

Q^ — What  is  your  usual  food? 

Atlu/or. — The  cooked  Hoah  of  tho  animals  wo  kill,  the  grain  we 
get  in  barter;  and  sboald  these  fall,  we  live  upon  Kunda  roots,  &c. 

NunditiL — We  fiubsist  on  honey,  Chensu  root.s,  wild  herbs,  and  rice, 

Q, — Are  there  any  doctors  or  wise  men  among  yon;  and  what  are 
i  your  medic tues  I 

Athjoi\ — There  are  some  resj)ectable  persons  among  us,  who 
make  decoctious  of  tlio  leaves  and  root«  of  trees,  and  give  them  to 
the  sick, 

NundiriL — We  have  no  doctors.  The  medicines  used  by  the 
Hindus  are  iif?ed  by  uh.  We  do  not  know  of  what  thoy  are  com- 
ponnded. 

Q. — Have  you  any  other  intercourse  besides  that  of  barter  with  tho 
Hindus  of  the  plains  ? 

Both, — None. 

Q* — Have  you  any  priests  or  ptijaris? 

^0^1.  ^-N  one. 

Q, — Do  you  believe  m  the  existence  of  a  Ood  and  a  soul  1 

Atkoor, — Yes. 

NundiaL — Cannot  say.    No  one  has  mstmcted  us  in  these  matters. 
j  Q» — When  a  man  dies,  does  the  soul  die  alsol 

Atkoor, — No;  the  soiJ  goes  to  God;  others  become  evil  HMiiif^  und 
will  appear  again. 
TOL,  nil.  U 
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Nundial. — ^We  do  ttot  knoWi 

Q, — ^Are  men  rewarded  of  paniBhed  afteir  di^th  iuMiotding  to  Uieir 
good  or  evil  aote  when  living  t 

Atkoor, — Yes. 

Nundial. — ^We  do  not  know. 

Q.-^What  punishment)  and  who  is  the  inflictort 

iieitoof.^The  attendants  of  the  keeper  of  hell  (Yataia),  punish  the 
guilty  by  converting  them  into  worms  and  tormenting  them  ill  VAiriouB 
ways* 

Nundial. — ^We  cannot  say. 

Q."— What  reward;  and  who  is  the  granted  t 

Aikoor. — ^We  have  heard  our  elders  say  that  tho  Sttpteme  Being 
keeps  them  in  the  Holy  Regions^  where  their  desires  a^  all  attained. 

NundiaL^-^Thi  not  know. 

Q. — ^What  is  the  place  of  reward  called  % 

Athotyr. — The  heaven ;  the  residence  of  the  God  Ramasami. 

Nundial. — We  do  not  know. 

Q. — Are  these  punishments  and  rewai^  everlasting  ♦ 

Atkoor. — They  are  not  everlasting:  when  the  punishment  is  at  an 
end  the  guilty  will  be  born  in  another  state  of  beings  according  to  his 
acts :  even  with  regard  to  the  rewarded,  they  are  to  remain  in  the 
adorned  regions  only  for  a  limited  time,  and  then  to  reappear  on  earth 
in  another  shape. 

Nundial. — We  do  not  know. 

<?. — Are  you  ever  converted  to  Mahomedanism  or  Hinduism? 

£oth. — Never. 

Q. — What  is  your  language  i 

Both. — It  is  like  that  of  the  Telugus,  but  differs  in  pronunciation. 

Q. — Can  any  of  you  read  or  write  t 

Hoth.^^o. 


Art.  XTTT. — Account  of  Admit  ly  J.  P.  MALcoLMSour*  Esq*, 
Citil  and  Staff  Surgeon* 

{Read  FArmry  \5,  1845*] 

So  iniirh  lias  already  h^n  written  on  the  topography  of  Atleti  by 
Itnvcllerg  who  Imve  visited  the  place,  cither  from  molivea  of  curiuaity, 
Of  on  their  wny  to  more  distant  regioua,  iilso  l»y  individuals  whoso 
dntles  hiivts  detained  them  thort*,  that  1  fear  any  informtitlon  which  I 
eiiii  mid  to  what  htia  nlreiuly  been  made  known,  will  bo  of  Jittlo 
lilterrst ;  however*  in  complianco  with  the  request  of  a  frifod,  I  for- 
ward such  renmrkH  and  ob8ervation»  as  a  j>enuaric3ut  renidonco  of  six 
years  haa  enabled  mc  to  collect. 

It  might  bo  deemed  qulto  supcrfliioiis  in  mc  to  enlarge  upon  the 
ifnjK)rtance  of  Aden  as  a  valuable  acquisition  to  tlic  British  posscs- 
fiiona  in  the  East,  commanding  as  it  does  the  high  road  of  nations  In 
the  rapidly  increa&ing  intercourse  between  Europe  and  the  East ;  or 
to  recapitulate  the  superior  advantages  which  a  six  years*  occupancy 
a.0  a  coal  depot  and  naval  station  ha.?  proved  it  to  possess  far  above 
any  other  locality  that  could  have  been  selectotl  t  shall  therefore 
confine  myiself  to  Buch  observations  im  occur  to  mo  under  the  different 
beads  into  whieli  I  propose  tu  divide  the  subject,  premising  a  few 
remarks  on  the  geological  formation  of  the  place. 

Geological  Foumation. 
The  peninsula  of  Aden,  of  which  Semilla,  the  most  BOUthern  pro- 
montory, fonns  Capo  Aden,  b  situated  In  45*'  9'  eaat  long*i  and 
12"*  47'  north  lat.,  is  most  unequivocally  of  igneoua  origin,  and  may 
be  coniiid(?red  throughout  one  mass  of  volcanic  and  pecudo- volcanic 
WM?k«,  diflorlng  bat  little  In  appearance  and  eompoj?ition.  The  cir- 
cumfcrence  of  Aden  may  bo  laid  down  at  about  eighteen  or  twenty 
mile^,  the  greater  part  being  occupied  by  a  range  of  high  hilU,  ex- 
tending from  the  north-west  to  the  south-oa«t.  The  line  of  ridge  of 
these  hills  is  exceetliugly  tmeven,  and  peaked;  the  centre  eunMidcrnbly 
higher  than  its  two  extremes,  forming  the  high  peak  called  Gibcl 
Shumshnm,  which  at  It^  highest  part  attains  an  elevation  of  1770 
feet,  and  can  be  seen,  in  clear  weather,  when  approached  by  sea 
fymk  the  eastward,  at  a  distance  of  sixty  miles.  On  the  bouth  and 
Bth'>^  ides  thf?  l^lack  basaltic  hilb  v\m  abruptly  from  the  esea 

lae.H  \,2  hciifht  uf  many  hundred  feet;  it  i^s  als^o  exposed  to 
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a  heavy  snrf  daring  the  south-west  and  north-east  monsoon,  which 
makes  landing  in  boats  on  that  side  impracticable.  From  these 
precipitous  terminations  to  the  Southern  Pass  a  number  of  spurs 
extend  down  to  the  sea,  where  they  all  end  bluff  and  abruptly, 
encompassing  white  sandy  bays ;  indeed,  Aden,  as  shewn  on  the  map, 
may  not  inaptly  be  compared,  in  figure,  to  the  shell  called  the  Knotty 
Plerocera. 

The  town  of  Aden  is  situated  in  a  valley,  which  is  evidently  the 
crater  of  an  immense  extinct  submarine  volcano,  and  which,  in  ita 
active  though  submergent  state,  has  thrown  out  immense  torrents  of 
lava  in  every  direction,  to  an  extent  which  far  exceeds  any  idea  that 
we  can  form  from  the  operations  of  volcanoes  of  the  present  era ;  after 
a  season  of  repose,  of  perhaps  tens  of  thousands  of  years,  it  appears  to 
have  become  again  active,  and  a  second  crater  to  have  opened  on  the 
north-western  side  of  what  is  now  the  valley  of  Aden,  forming  what 
is  designated  in  the  plans  the  table-land,  or  eastern  buttress  of 
Shumshum,  shattering  in  its  operation  the  ancient  crater  nearly 
through  its  centre,  from  the  Northern  to  the  Southern  Pass,  breaking 
into  pieces  and  separating  the  whole  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  edge, 
one  fragment  of  which  formed  the  Island  of  Seera,  another  Durab-el- 
host,  and  thus  forming  an  opening  through  which  the  lava  escaped 
into  what  is  now  known  as  Eastern  Bay.  The  remains  of  the  second 
eruption  (worthy  the  observation  of  the  geologist)  are  still  visible  on 
tho  table-land  before  alluded  to,  and,  geologically  speaking,  do  not 
bear  signs  of  any  very  great  antiquity;  however,  I  wish  it  to  be  dis- 
tinctly understood,  that  these  important  events  occurred  long  anterior 
to  the  time  in  which  animal  life  was  called  into  existence,  and  pro- 
bably occupied  a  million  of  years  in  their  operation. 

The  whole  ridge  of  hills  before  mentioned  are  composed  of  lava 
in  its  various  forms,  from  the  compact  basalt  (ponderous,  and  con- 
taining a  very  large  proportion  of  iron)  to  the  pumice  stone  which 
floats  on  water ;  a  great  variety  of  minerals,  in  very  minute  crystals, 
are  found  imbedded  in  the  lavas,  amongst  which  I  may  mention 
some  beautiful  specimens  of  obsidian,  curiously  grouped  quartz  crys- 
tals radiating  from  a  common  centre ;  some  very  pretty  specimens  of 
specular  iron  ore  arc  also  met  with.  Trachyte  is  found  in  immense 
masses,  contorted  into  various  singular  and  fantastic  forms.  It  is 
very  singular,  that  nearly  all  the  rocks  in  Aden  have  such  an  excess 
of  alkali  in  their  composition  as  to  render  them  totally  unfit  for  tho 
external  facing  of  permanent  works.  These  rocks,  when  exposed  to 
atmospheric  influence  for  even  a  brief  period,  peel  off*  in  exceedingly 
thin  lamina',  under  which  is  found  a  saline  efflorescence.    This  quality 
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in  tLe  st^nc  T  coni^iilcred  of  mch  imjjortanco,  that  I  commtmicated  my 
rcnmrka  to  tlio  Military  Bojir<I ;   in   cun«equcticOj  instructions   wore 

I  given  to  tlits  en^noers  eiupcrintemling  tlie  conatructiou  <.«f  the  pul>Ho 
rk»,  to  reject  all  sut'h  as  appeared  to  be  posse^at'd  ot  this  dieinte- 

'gtltiiig  (pitdity^  There  is  only  one  pa-rt  which  I  have  yet  di§coTercd 
in  the*  whole  range  of  hills  that  atfor<la  stuue  of  sufficient  dimeiiHions, 
an^i  capnlile  of  resisting  exposure  to  the  air,  Tim  m  a  peak  projecting 
from  the  northern  ftido  of  tUe  table-land,  eouipo^od  of  exceedingly  hard 
and  tili^htly  vesicular  basalt,  which  is  principally  a  mixture  of  iron  and 
^iJf  ally  combined  with  cryt-tals  of  fel.s|mr,  and  mmill  gitmota 

mil     ,  The  stone  from  this  peak  requires  to  bo  bhiated,  tho 

^ects  of  which,  the  hill  being  precipitous,  project  the  stono  into  the 
valley,  where  it  is  cut  and  dressed  as  required ;  from  thence,  a  good 
road  having  been  constructed,  it  ia  conveyed  in  carts  to  the  different 
worka  :  of  this  stone  the  works  at  the  main  or  northern  gate  are  con- 
utraeted*  and  for  durabDity  it  is  equal  to  any  ever  used.  It  cert^iinly 
apjiears  that  the  whole  of  the  rocky  mavises  of  Aden  are  traversed  and 
mten»octed  by  dykes,  which  deserve  remark  as  exceedingly  curious 
phenomena;  they  are  almost  in  every  instance  perfectly  vertical, 
fitaniiing  out  in  many  places  in  bold  relief  from  the  dark,  frowning, 
bbek  lava.  In  one  place  they  are  observ^ed  to  take  a  tortuous,  or 
zigzag  coarse,  running  mostly  in  a  north-east  and  south-west  diroo 
tloOj  fiomo  traehytie  and  others  basaltic  ;  others  again  run  in  a  direct 
line  across  the  whole  peninsula,  till  they  are  lost  iu  East  and  West 
Bay;  some  of  them  assume  a  mixed  or  porphyritic  composition. 
Tbeee  dykes  are  in  many  places  separated  from  the  rock,  on  either 
Bide,  by  layers  of  coal-black  coloured  rock,  very  brittle,  and  easily 
crumbled  in  small  pieces,  nearly  approaching  pitch-stone  in  its  coni- 
pQsttton  and  qualities.  The  dykes  have  evidently  been  injected 
from  below  at  the  time  the  rocks  were  shattered  by  the  second  series 
of  volcanoes.  On  the  north-western  aspect,  or  that  in  Back  Bay,  tho 
roek^  are  chiefly  composeil  ijf  tufaccous  strata,  alternating  tvith  au 
immense  number  of  lava  current*^,  varying  from  two  to  ten,  or  even 
twenty  feet  in  thickness.  There  are  also  layers,  if  I  may  so  call  them, 
of  pcoriie,  fragments  of  basalt  and  other  igneous  rocks,  cemented  firmly 
together  by  quart zose  sand,  and  oxide  of  iron. 

To  the  north-west,  Aden  is  attached  to  the  main  Land  by  a  low 
ady  isthmus,  tho  greatest  elevation  of  which  above  the  level  of  the 
does  not  exceed  hix  feet,  and  its  breiidth  not  more  than  three- 
4iiartersof  a  mile.  This  isthmus  separates  Eastern  from  Western  Bay, 
and  grarluatly  enlarges  in  breadth  till  it  reaches  Khora  Mucksa,  a 
dieitance  of  three  miles,  where  tho  Briti^ih  poieo6iioQfi  in  Arabia  tor* 
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inmate :  a  large  moraas  ia  here  formed  by  the  tea,  but  fortunately 
unproductive  of  vegetatiQU  ]  aorosa  this  iethmus,  within  musket-ihot 
from  the  base  of  the  rooks,  on  the  right  and  left  flanksi  »re  the  field 
works,  the  chief  defence  of  Aden,  built  on  the  ruins  of  what  is  called 
the  Turkish  Wall. 

It  can  hardly,  in  my  opinion,  admit  of  a  doubt,  that  Aden  was 
an  island  at  no  very  remote  period ;  and  that  the  isthmus  has  been 
formed  by  the  tides  from  East  and  West  Bay  meeting  on  what  was 
then  probably  a  ledge  of  rocks,  their  current  becoming  thus  neu« 
tralised;  nearly  the  whole  of  the  isthmus  is  composed  of  oom-t 
minuted  shells  ;-^indeed  the  whole  of  the  low  sandy  belt,  which 
lies  between  the  sea  and  the  high  hills,  distant  about  forty  miles,  has 
been  undoubtedly  formed  in  a  manner  somewhat  similar,  assisted 
materially  by  the  debris  carried  from  the  mountains  by  the  torrents : 
these  changes  were  not  effected  in  a  few  years,  or  eyen  centuries,  but 
must  have  required  thousands  of  years  in  their  accomplishment ;  this 
may  also  have  been  assisted  by  the  elevating  power  of  subterranean 
heat. 

It  is  a  well  ascertained  fact,  that  whole  tracts  of  country  have 
been  thus  elevated,  and  that  other  portions  have  been  depressed.  The 
space  of  ground  in  rear  of  the  Turkish  Wall,  extending  to  the  base  of 
the  hills,  which  is  a  perfect  flat  of  considerable  extent,  and  somewhat 
lower  than  that  in  front,  is  likewise  composed  of  comminuted  shells, 
sand,  and  the  debris  carried  from  the  hills,  mixed  in  some  places  with 
clay,  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  rocks  j  in  the  rear,  this 
valley  or  plain  is  surrounded  and  commanded  by  precipitous  rooks, 
extremely  difllcult  of  access.  The  part  which  is  just  below  the  hills, 
has  been  considerably  lowered;  principally  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Aden  having  carried  off  the  soil  for  building  purposes  in  the  town  j 
this  they  continue  to  do  even  at  the  present  time.  The  whole  of  this 
plain  is  deeply  impregnated  with  salt ;  in  the  dry  weather  the  surface 
is  covered  with  a  saline  efflorescence,  which  crisps  under  the  feet 
when  walking  over  it ;  at  night  it  attracts  atmospheric  moisture  and 
deliquesces ;  capillary  attraction  also  assists  in  adding  to  the  moisture 
of  the  place.  In  every  part  of  the  plain  which  has  been  tried,  salt 
water  has  been  found  five  feet  below  the  surface.  The  military  com- 
mission appointed  to  report  on  the  fortifications,  have  recommonded 
this  plain  as  being  well  adapted  for  the  site  of  the  military  camp.  I 
consider  it  totally  unfit  for  the  purpose,  and  in  a  medical  point  of  view, 
the  worst  place  that  could  have  been  selected  ;  and  do  give  it  as  my 
firm  belief,  that  the  measure  would  be  fraught  with  imminent  risk  to 
the  health  of  the  troops  who  should  be  stationed  there. 
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Fnimn. — Tbo  ?inimals  iiuUgen^us  to  Aden  aro  voiy  linutml  indeed 
aiid  uiei^ly  include  a  few  njonkoya,  which  Amb  imditiou  mys  arc  tho 
remains  of  tUo  tribe  of  Ad,  who  were  chaugmi  into  monkeys  as  a  pnn* 
Uhment  for  Uieir  ©xccisiv©  wiokCMlneMi ;  Uieee  monkeys  are  very  timid, 
never  visit  the  town,  and  aro  but  eeldom  aean  on  the  hills.  A  few 
lijrviHkfl  of  a  small  eizo  are  occaalonaUy  deen  in  the  ravines ;  a  very 
beautiful  kind  of  fox  exii^t^  in  great  nnmben^.  and  tbete  deaoandiiig 
from  the  meks  at  night  ai^  exceedingly  destrnctivB  ansoi^gvi  tho 
p4^uUry.  Tho  whole  place  swarms  with  rats;  snakoSp  lizards,  and 
the  only  reptiles  found ;  the  former  are  not  venomous^ 
are  very  timid  and  haniilftsa.  There  aro  two  kinds  of 
ftorpious;  one  growg  to  a  large  sise  ;  some  which  I  have  caught  have 
measured  eight  int^hos  in  length,  of  a  dirty  dark  ycUow  colour,  with  a 
black  tip  to  their  tail ;  the  8ting  from  thiiii  kind,  though  productive  of 
much  pain  and  tumofaotion  of  the  injured  part,  i«  not  attended  with 
any  danger ;  a  dose  of  ammonia  ami  laudanum  almost  instantly 
obviates  all  inconvenience,  the  swelling  soon  afterwards  subsiding  by 
irictton  with  a  little  oil.  The  other  species  is  very  small  and  black; 
il  is  siddom  found  in  houses,  its  u«ual  habitation  lieiug  in  the  bills, 
onder  stones  and  in  the  crevices  of  rocks,  from  which  il  is  difficult  to 
diMtinguiMh  it ;  tho  native»  dread  thiH  kind,  and  «ay  that  its  sting  is 
aimoeit  in  every  lustanc-e  fatal ;  thiH  1  disbelieve,  though,  at  the  same 
limf,  1  must  acknowledge^  that  no  oaae  of  a  sting  from  this  creature 
over  oome  under  my  observation.  As  the  ruins  become  cleared 
ly,  %-cnnin  will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  greatly  disappear. 

Fhra. — The  flora  of  the  bills  is  more  extensive  and  interesting  to 
the  botanist,  and  in  the  higher  clefts  of  the  rocks  some  pretty  delicate 
flowers  are  to  be  fcmnd  during  the  cold  seaeou.  A  few  trees  of  stunted 
growth  were  to  be  seen  in  the  ravines  and  valleys  when  the  English 
firrt  occupied  Aden,  and  in  some  places  the  acacia  liad  attained  a 
confide rablo  size  ;  thc^o,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  hare  now  entirely  disap- 
|>earcd,  in  consequence  of  the  camp  followers  and  townspeople  having 
cnt  thorn  down  for  firewood,  when  the  supply  from  the  interior  was 
Stop{»od.  This  is  much  to  be  regretted,  as  after  a  fall  of  rain  the  trees 
and  slirubs  assumed  a  pretty  appearance,  and  contrasted  pleasingly 
with  the  dark  masses  of  lava  and  basaltic  rocks. 

ClimcUe, — The  climate  of  Aden  may  be  divided  with  propriety  into 
two  neasons — the  hot  and  cold,  or  north-east  and  south-we^t  monsoons. 
Tlie  former  fioramences  at  tlio  end  of  April  and  coutinues  till  the  begin- 
ning of  October ;  during  these  fiv^e  months  the  Boutli-wcst  wind  con- 
tioaoA  to  blow  almost  unintorruptedly  with  great  violence^  commencing 
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daily  about  8  A«ir.,  nad  generally  subsiding  at  san^et;  not  iinfre* 
qoently,  liowerer,  it  continues  dtiritig  the  whole  night.  About  8  p.m. 
%|pentlo  aea  breeae  sets  into  Eastern  Bay  from  the  nortb^abi,,  which, 
tmBBpmg  in  its  eoonie  orer  a  great  expange  of  s^ea^  reaches  the  hoak^d 
xodur.  of.  Aden  with  a  ooolneas  mid  invigoratitig  freshnesa  truly  d&- 
lightful  after  tho  ezhaosting  heat  of  the  day  ;  thie  bree£o  continues 
tiU  near  sonrisey  when  a  calm  gueeeeds^  the  wind  in  the  interral  veer^ 
log  round  to  the  south^weat.  Hot  nights,  guch  as  are  experienced  in 
Jildia^  are  of  zaie  ooeunenee  in  Aden  ;  during  the  prcTalenee  of  the 
aoutb^west  monsoon^  the  hot  winds^  which  rush  down  the  hillg  with 
OaHseeding  great  fuiy,  carry  in  their  courBe  clctwds  of  dust  that  pene- 
irats  mto  OTexy  part  of  th*^  !ifni80.  nml  i^vv-n  \nU*  Imxc^M  afnl  ilniwcrv!  ; 

Hn^  tbenuometer  ftequraitly  ranging  as  high  bb  104**  iit  tb^dwde* 
This  great  increase  of  temperature  is  not,  howeyer,  produetiT^  of  any 
ki^aflo  xtf  sickness ;  on  the  contrary,  the  number  of  sick  is  dedUbfiy 
lesa  than  in  the  cold  season.  During  the  north-east  monsoon  tte  wind 
frequently  blows  yery  strong  from  that  quarter,  pardculariy  il^  Ibo 
fell  and  change  of  the  moon,  sharp,  and  loaded  wiiik  inoistftrv^pi<(^ 
dttdng  catarrh  and  dysentery  amongst  ii»  European  troops^  ilieiattft* 
Hfnuand  sl%ht  fer^sr  of  a  few  days'  continuance  amongst  tih».iaitif# 
part  of  the  garrison :  the  former  reiy  obstinate,  the  latter  of  but  little^ 
account  and  easily  remoj^  Polished  metals  exposed  speedily  rust, 
and  dyed  cloth  fades  i  m wwkably  soon,  evidently  from  fche  saline  par* 
tides  contained  in  the  atmosphere ;  many  of  the  rocks  also  shew  a 
moisture  on  their  surface,  from  the  excess  of  alkali  which  they  contain 
deliquescing.  It  has  often  been  observed  by  medical  men,  that 
during  the  prevalence  of  certain  winds,  wounds  and  ulcers  assume  a 
foul,  sloughy,  and  unhealthy  aspect :  this  has  been  fully  exemplified  at 
Aden,  during  the  continuance  of  the  north-^ast  monsoon,  when  wounds, 
however  healthy  in  appearance,  soon  degenerate ;  even  the  slightest 
abrasions  of  the  skin  almost  invariably  occasion  exceedingly  trouble- 
some sores  of  a  very  unmanageable  character,  and  in  former  years 
often  terminated  fatally. 

Rain  occasionally  falls  with  tropical  violence  in  the  months  of 
November,  January,  and  February.  These  electric  showers  generally 
pass  from  the  north  to  the  south,  accompanied  by  loud  thunder  and 
most  vivid  lightning,  and  have  a  very  sensible  effect  in  cooling  the 
air.  The  mornings  and  evenings  at  these  times  are  truly  delightful ; 
apart  from  this  the  rains  are  not  productive  of  any  other  good  effect, 
as  from  the  inequality  of  the  surface,  occasioned  by  heaps  of  ruins,  it 
merely  washes  the  filth  of  the  place  into  the  hollows,,  and  a  most  dts* 
agreeable  effluvia  is  the  consequence* .  Time  will  lemec^  lUs|  even^ 
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tho  mlns  airo  fa^st  Uigappearing  as  they  l>eeome  retjui^Uo  for 
nldrDg  purposes,  Penodica!  rains,  such  as  fall  in  India,  would  soon 
make  Aden  uninbabi tables  as  malaria  of  a  destructive  kind  would  Im 
tlitf  result.  There  are  but  few  cloudy  days  in  the  year,  consequently 
the  glare  reflcctcnl  from  tlie  bare  boated  roeks  is  excessively  distressing 
to  the  eyes;  ophthalmia  is,  however,  of  rare  occurrenoe  ;  the  ixemp- 
tion  from  this  jiainful  complaint,  under  circumstances  so  favourable  for 
it£  production,  is  not  easily  to  bo  accounted  for,  Tho  thermometer  in 
the  cold  month^j  from  October  till  March,  falk  as  low  as  6 4*^  at  aight, 
and  at  mid-day  only  rises  to  86*'. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  regarding  the  heat  at  Aden  wluch  ought 
not  to  ho  pae^d  over  without  remark  :  that  is^  the  difference  that  at 
all  tiince  exists  between  tho  sensible  heat  ami  that  indicated  by  tho 
ihcnnometer  j  this  is  istnking  in  a  very  j>erceptible  degree  to  every 
person  who  has  paid  attention  to  tliermoraetrical  observations.  Tho 
dewfl  are  heavy,  and  the  fogs,  totally  devoid  of  moisture,  are  frequea 
in  the  evenings  during  the  hot  season,  covering  the  tops  of  the  hills; 
tho  dews  .seem  to  bo  productive  of  no  ill  consequences  t43  those  who 
»leop  exposed  to  their  ittfluence,  which  many  of  the  natives  do,  merely 
following  tho  old  native  custom  of  covering  tho  head  with  a  cloth.  I 
am  of  opinion,  that  the  gusts  of  wind  which  rui^b  down  from  Shnmshum 
with  such  an  oveqwwering  force,  are  intimately  connected  with  elec- 
tricity, and  nmy  bo  denominated  electric  winds ;  this  point  I  have  not 
et  satisfactorily  investigated. 

The  climate  of  Aden,  for  seven  months  in  the  year,  mmj  be  con- 
lidercd  equal^  if  not  superior,  to  that  of  most  stations  in  India. 

Inuustbv. 

Agriculture,  or  rather  I  should  say,  horticulture,  hns  ns  yet  made 
but  little  progress  ;  from  what  ba^  been  already  pro^luced  in  tho 
experimental  gardens  sanctioned  by  Government  three  years  ago,  tho 
fact  is  established  beyond  a  question  of  doubt,  that  the  soil  is  capable 
of  supporting  vegetation,  and  that  all  the  valleys  would  Ik?  highly 
productive  if  irrigated ;  but  the  expense  of  procuring  water  in  miM- 
cient  quantity,  will  always  be  a  serious  inijK^diment  to  horticultural 
purt.uit^,  Vincii,  could  an  adequate  supply  of  water  be  procured, 
would  fiprow  luxuriantly,  aa  decomposed  volcanic  rock  is  the  soil  in 
which  tbcy  thrive  liest.  Tho  manufactures  of  Aden  do  not  require 
nottC4%  as  such  can  hardl}^  bo  said  to  exist.  A  coarse  cotton  cloth  was 
at  nni'!  lime  numufactured  ;  Imt  a;*  the  proceeds  did  not  produce  an 
ttilisquiite  rctuni  to  tho  labourers,  from  their  being  unable  to  compoto 
wltli  the  cheap  cloth  of  »  similar  iloscripiion  imported  from  Bombayi 
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the  wwkY^TB  bavQ  betaken  themselyea  to  other  employmentcu  Th^ 
govemmeiit  an4  other  works  have  oreate4  a  great  demand  for  manuiU 
labour.  The  de«eript4on  of  artisana  usually  found  io  Indian  yiU«ge« 
are  to  be  found  in  Aden;  I  <?annot  say  that  they  are  rery  expert  in 
their  respeotive  lines  of  business;  some  few  silversmiths  practise  thei^ 
trade  in  making  native  ornaments ;  but  their  art  oaonot  boast  of  much 
eleganoe. 

fioads, — Some  good  roads  have  been  constructed  by  the  eng^eer ; 
one  in  particular  extends  from  the  centre  of  the  military  camp  to  the 
fort  built  at  Steamer  Point  on  Ras  Marbat ;  another  not  less  worthy  of 
notice  commences  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  inside  the  town,  and  extends 
along  the  top  of  the  northern  range,  terminating  at  the  main  Pass. 
This  had  been  a  work  of  great  labour,  but  of  singular  utility,  as  it 
enables  guns,  and  other  munitions  of  defence,  to  be  taken  up  and 
moved  with  facility  as  required.  The  conveyances  for  hire,  apart  from 
the  military,  are  camels,  horses,  mules,  and  asses^  which  may  be 
obtained  at  a  regulated  and  moderate  sum. 

Population, — There  are  few  places  where  population  has  so  rapidly 
increased  since  its  occupation  as  Aden.  In  January,  1839,  when  the 
British  took  possession  of  the  place,  the  inhabitants  certainly  did  not 
exceed  one  thousand  poor  squalid  half-naked  creatures,  whose  chief 
food  consisted  of  dates  and  fish ;  since  then  the  influx  of  settlers  has 
been  rapid  and  is  still  increasing;  some  are  attracted  by  tiie  increased 
circulation  of  money  occasioned  by  the  troops,  and  by  government 
expenditure  for  general  purposes;  the  increased  trade  has  also 
attracted  many  men  of  property  from  Mocha,  Jidda,  and  other 
parts  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  elsewhere.  Numbers  of  these  people 
have  built  commodious  houses,  and  many  more  would  follow  their 
example,  but  for  an  impression  which  the  most  respectable  mer- 
chants still  entertain,  that  the  British  do  not  intend  to  hold  perma- 
nent possession  of  the  place;  this  they  say  is  to  them  evident,  as 
during  a  five  years'  occupation  Government  has  not  erected  any 
buildings  which  would  indicate  their  determination  to  keep  posses- 
sion, as  they  would  have  done  had  a  permanent  settlement  been 
contemplated.  This  circumstance  certainly  gives  them  reason  to 
think  that  the  investment  of  money  in  building  is  precarious  and 
unsafe,  and  has  retarded  the  improvement  of  Aden  very  greatly. 
Building  materials  have  been  accumulated  by  the  inhabitants  to  a 
considerable  extent  and  at  great  expense,  and  all  they  require  is  a 
guarantee,  that  we  do  not  intend  to  abandon  the  place.  The  aggregate 
population  (Troops  and  Navy  not  included)  may  be  taken  at  20,000; 
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tli!i  la  oertAinly  not  above,  \ml  jif^rhnps  ^oatly  iintleT  tlio  number,  as 
niiiiiy  of  tim  Mahniiicilana  aro  unwilling  to  at*knowlodge  tho  iiamber 
of  fi?ma1oa  in  their  Itoiiscs,  Eur<»pean«,  tnalo  5,  females  2 ;  Portuguese, 
mule  136,  females  20;  Arabs,  male  12,000,  females  4300;  Soomalloea, 
mulo,  1000,  foraalca  700;  Jews,  luale  700,  females  600;  Banians,  malo 
220,  fewialcw  none;  Parsees,  male  50,  females  nonej  Indian  ehop- 
150;  Borahs  130;  Afigbans  100;  African  Soodees,  males  180; 
ptmns,  male  H6,  females  ;>1  :  total,  males  and  females  20,000. 
Troops  and  camp  followers  of  tho  Force  3484,  of  whom  850  are  Eiiro- 
(H^an^*  Hero  is  one  of  tho  many  instances  in  which  the  moral  in- 
fluence of  a  few  Europeans  can  control  and  direct  the  energies  of  the 
nniay.  In  addition  to  the  above,  the  fluctuntiog  population  may  b^ 
j^aken  at  1500.  Total  inhabitants  of  Aden  will  therefore  He  upward^ 
of  24,984. 

Dweilin^i. — In  no  part  of  the  world  are  the  dwellings  generally 
gpeoking  built  of  more  fragile  materials  than  those  of  Aden.  They  aro 
ballt,  or  rather  constructed  of  wooden  uprights,  tlie  intcrvala  filled 
Up  with  a  kind  of  reed  found  in  tho  interior,  and  are  eorered  inter- 
nally with  matting  forme<l  from  the  leaves  of  tho  date-tree;  tho 
rooffl  ore  inclined  like  the  glate  roofs  in  Europe,  and  covered  with  a 
fpeoies  of  sedge,  whioh^  if  waW  put  on,  ia  impenetrable  to  the  rain. 
Upon  the  whole,  I  may  safely  assert,  that  these  houses,  in  a  phico 
where  rain  seldom  falls,  are  better  adapted  to  tho  climate  than  stono 
edifice*  of  more  costly  construction.  The  great  risk  of  destruction  by 
fire  ajul  the  perishable  nature  of  the  materials,  are  the  great,  and 
perhaps  only  objections  to  this  kind  of  quarters ;  an  instance  of  tlie 
danger  and  insecurity  of  being  in  houses  thus  constructed,  was 
exemplified  by  the  whole  of  tho  lines  of  the  10th  Regiment  Native 
Infantry,  with  the  officers'  quarters,  having  been  totally  destroyed  by 
fire  in  Ichh  than  two  boura;  and  had  not  the  wind  at  the  time  been 
fortunately  seawartls,  the  whole  camp  must  havo  shared  the  same  fate. 
Tlieae  dwellings  from  tho  nature  of  the  materials  do  not,  m  etono 
absorb  tho  heat  during  tho  day;  consecjuently  when  the  sun 
n,  they  have  no  accumulated  beat  to  give  outj  and  are  tbu^ 
cool  at  night. 

Fo^d, — The  food  and  clothing  of  the  inhabitants  have  improred 
gtfiatly  fttlnce  they  have  bocomo  British  subjects;  almost  nvcry  person, 
•jveu  the  fioore^tj  can  nnw  aft'ord  meat  and  rice,  with  such  eondimentii 
ad  they  wish  to  u^.  The  importation  of  cheap  Indian  rloth  and 
English  piece  good*!  has  enabled  them  to  go  comfortably  and  decently 
daid,  iu  which  rospect  they  were  formerly  eminently  deficient.     The 
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Soomallee  tribes  in  particular  could  boast  of  nothing  better   than 
dressed  skins ;  now  such  primitive  clothing  is  scarcely  ever  seen. 

Police. — The  executive  police  of  Aden,  though  not  so  good  as  could 
be  wished,  is  yet  remarkably  well  conducted,  when  the  limited  means 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  civil  authorities  is  taken  into  conside- 
ration; in  the  first  place  there  are  no  sewers,  and  there  is  the  radical 
deficiency  of  a  want  of  water  to  cleanse  the  town;  and  secondly, 
the  Government  do  not  allow  an  adequate  scavanage  to  keep  the  place 
in  a  state  of  cleanliness.  The  streets  are  neither  paved  nor  lighted ; 
they  are,  however,  marked  out  with  regularity  of  an  uniform  breadth, 
and  as  the  houses  are  built  they  are  levelled.  Burials,  I  regret 
to  say,  are  still  continued  in  the  town,  a  practice  which,  from  the 
limited  dimensions  of  the  place  and  consequent  value  of  ground,  should 
be  abandoned.  All  casualties,  of  whatever  kind,  occurring  in  the  town, 
are,  by  order  of  the  Political  Agent,  carefully  looked  after  and  re- 
ported. No  regular  quarantine  laws  are  established,  but  all  vessels 
arriving  are  visited  by  a  health  oflicer,  and  on  departure  are  furnished 
with  a  bill  of  health.  I  have  seen  more  instances  of  longevity  among 
the  natives  of  Aden  than  in  any  port  of  India,  and  I  have  visited 
most  of  the  military  stations  in  our  western  possessions.  There  is  no 
disease  which  can  be  called  peculiar  to  the  place;  the  inhabitants 
may  be  said  to  enjoy  almost  unvaried  good  health. 

PrUons. — The  prison  of  Aden  is  a  good  temporary  building  sur- 
rounded by  a  rubble  wall,  well  adapted  for  the  purposes  intended. 
The  rooms  and  airing  ground  are  of  ample  size.  In  this  prison  a 
number  of  convicts  from  Bombay,  condemned  to  hard  labour  for  life, 
are  confined;  they  are  'employed  on  the  roads  and  fortifications  of 
the  place ;  every  attention  to  their  comfort  consistent  with  their  safe- 
keeping is  shown  them.  A  surgeon  visits  the  prison  daily;  a  daily 
report  of  the  sick  is  sent  to  the  Political  Resident,  and  every  recom- 
mendation of  the  Civil  Surgeon  as  to  change  of  diet  or  exemption  from 
work  on  account  of  sickness  is  immediately  complied  with.  Upon  tho 
whole  the  discipline  inculcated  towards  those  unfortunates  is  con- 
siderate and  humane ;  they  are  supplied  at  stated  intervals  with  such 
clothing  as  the  season  requires,  and  during  labour  no  harsh  usage  is 
authorized  or  allowed.  No  contagious  disease  or  any  peculiar  sick- 
ness has  appeared  among  the  prisoners  since  the  convict  prison  was 
established;  their  labour  is  moderate,  and  Sunday  is  a  day  of  rest. 
There  are  no  female  prisoners,  nor  are  females  admitted  into  tho 
prison ;  their  food  is  good  and  in  sutiicicnt  quantity. 
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Waler^ — Tlie  water  at  Aden  i«  of  a  very  8a|)erior  qtialHy,  and  tbe 
wells  that  ^^upplj  it  are  descrviug  of  imrticulnr  attentioji.     Tliey  arc* 
upwanls  of  tliree  Imudrcd  and  fjftj,  situatt^d  mostly,  though  not  hnix- 
riablyiat  the  foot  of  the  htUs,  i^ut  through  the  solid  rock,  to  rm  avera^ira 
depth  of  forty  feet,  not  more  in  many  instances  than  four  feet  m 
dliimeter,  and  built  from  the  rock  with  a  circular  rubble  wall.     The 
Water  in  these  welld  uever  rises  above  twenty  feet,  where  it  roraaina 
fitationary  dnrtng  the  hot  and  cold  weather*     Borne  of  the  best  wclld^ 
I  from  which  water  is  continually  drawn  during  the  day,  sink  a  few  feet 
by  the  evening;  in  the  morning   the  water  has  again    attained   ita 
»  former  height  j  thii*  may  be  considered  as  applicable  to  all  the  wells, 
Soni&  of  those  which  are  lower  down  the  valley  are  braokisbj  con-* 
1  tracted  probably  by  the  water  flowing  or  filtering  through  .soil  contain- 
ing ealino  ingredieuta.     Strangers  visiting  Aden  are  generally  senj^ihla 
I  of  a  blight  saline  taate  in  even  our  best  water^  which  gometimes  iicis  aa 
r  s  slight  aperient ;  this  effect  ceases  after  a  brief  period.     The  aoorca 
[irom  whence  the  wells  are  fiupplied,  has  beenjaud  still  is,  an  interesting 
fiubject  of  much  speculation;  some  say  that  it  is  merely  the  rain  which 
1  oa  the  hills  filtering  through  the  crevices  of  the  rock,  as  in  other 
thid  argument  however  is  not  tenable,  ua  the  rain  that  falla 
"oa  the  hilld  is  almost  entirely  carried  off  to  the  sea,  and  even  after  the 
heaviest  fall   that  we  have  ever  witnessed  here,  the  wella  have  not 
been  affected,  iii  the  slightest  degree,  thereby  plainly  showing  that  wo 
must  look  elsewhere  for  an  explanation.     A  second  party  again  assert, 
that  it  is  produced  by  exhalation  supplied  by  subterranean  heat;  this 
is  a  far-fetehed  theory  not  requiring  notice.     My  opinion  is^  and  I 
lidieve  the  principle  of  Artesian  wells  will  bear  me  out,   that  the 
wellii  are  eapplied  by  subterranean  and  submarine  currents,  which  flow 
[from  the  high  hill^  in  the  interior,  and  that  its  channel  of  conveyance 
I  lies  between  two  beds  of  lava,  the  wells  of  Aden   perforating  the 
I  up|ier  her] ;  Uie  height  which  tlie  water  attains  iu  the  wells  being  the 
Bame  at  its  source  in  the  high   land.     This  is  substantiated  in  my 
f^pinlon  in  a  most  decided  nmuner  by  the   surface  always  resting  at 
1  the  same  height,  the  surplus  water  cscapiug  to  the  sea,  which  it  enters 
cither  in  a  submarine  sheet  of  water  or  spring,  as  at  Barcin  and  other 
places   on   the  Arabian  side    of  the  Persian    Gulf,   where  it   is  not 
j  unusual  for  divers  to  go  down  in  four  and  a  half  fathom  and  bring  up 
iiresb  water.     This  is  au  establtabed  and  well^knowti  fact  to  all  who 
[^avo  visiter!  that  shore. 

This  view  of  the  enlject  being  premised^  wo  may  rest  satisfied 
[tliat  tlie  supply  of  water  at  Aden  is  inexhaustible,  so  long  as  rain  falls 
llu  tLe  iutoriur  and  the  wells  arc  kept  dean.     The  old  tanks  now  in 
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ttiinB  Wevd^  I  b^lieVd^  built  before  the  Well^  weM  fiU&k^  since  which 
time  they  have  been  allowed  to  fall  to  miitt^  not  doeit  there  tiow  exist 
the  least  necessity  for  their  repair.  There  is  no  oocaision  to  take  any 
notice  of  the  aqueduct  which  formerly  conveyed  the  water  from  a 
village  inland^  distant  about  five  miles^  for  the  supply  of  the  trooptf 
formerly  stationed  at  the  Turkish  Wall^  and  also  for  the  supply  of  the 
shipping,  as  it  appears  to  have  been  constructed  about  the  same  time 
as  the  reservoirs^  and  is  also  useless^  It  is  a  subject  of  importance 
atad  one  on  which  great  diflfbrence  of  opinion  exists^  whether  water  is 
to  be  found  by  boring  in  Western  Bay>  where  the  steamers  cold  j  some 
expense  has  already  been  incurred  in  the  trial,  and  the  question  is  as 
undecided  aa  ever.  I  have  examined  the  whole  of  the  western  side  of 
Aden  with  great  care,  and  studied  the  matter  treated  of  with  atten- 
tion ;  I  found  the  formation  and  strata  nearly  similar  in  every  respect 
to  those  in  the  eastern  side  of  the  peninsula,  and  after  having  ma- 
turely considered  the  whole  circumstances  bearing  on  the  subject,  I 
am  most  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  water  might  be  found  by  sinking  a 
well,  provided  the  following  points  were  attended  to :  a  suitable  spot 
must  first  be  selected,  where  the  solid  rock,  which  is  intended  to  be  the 
mouth  of  the  well,  is  above  high-water  mark,  this  to  be  ascertained  by 
levelling;  I  mention  solid  rock  for  this  reason,  that  there  Is  a  deep 
collection  of  stones,  sand,  &c.,  at  the  foot  of  most  of  the  hills, 
through  which,  if  the  mouth  of  the  well  is  not  protected  by  the  solid 
rock,  tho  salt-water  would  percolate  and  frustrate  the  design.  I  con- 
ceive this  to  have  been  the  cause  of  all  the  failures  hitherto.  The 
following  rough  diagram  will  perhaps  illustrate  my  meaning  in  some 
degree : — 


Now,  suppose  a  well,  No.  1,  to  be  sunk  through  sand  and  stones,  the 
sea-water  will  filter  into  it  the  instant  the  level  of  the  sea  is  reached ; 
go  a  little  higher  up  the  valley,  No.  2,  exactly  the  same  obstacle 
will  present  itself;  but  commence  at  No.  3  in  the  solid  strata,  and  the 
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fiea-wal«r  cannot  penotrate  there  to  impede  the  work  or  adultcrato  tlio 
waller.  The  rocks  are  I  fear  too  lial-il  in  ho  perforated  Uy  liorers  not 
actnit^tomed  to  their  work,  and  !nu»t  be  Masted ;  the  comniencenient  of 
the  well  ramt  ho  mad«  of  fioltahlo  widenesit;  the^e  premiflcs  being 
attended  to*  water  wdl  be  found  ;  the  importance  of  which  1  need 
not  cnlni-ge  upon. 


General  Bemarks. 

Iden  aa  a  naval  and  military  station  will,  at  no  remote  periodj  ho 
one  of  the  most  important  poats  belonging  to  the  firitish^  appearances 
noxr  indicating  that  there  ie  erery  chance  of  part,  at  leasts  of  the 
Indian  trade  being  restored  to  its  ancient  channel.  A  six  jeare'  expe- 
licncc  of  the  climate  in  medical  charge  of  European  and  Native 
Troops  fully  warrants  me  in  stating,  without  a  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  a  more  healthy  station  does  not  exist  in  any  of  the  British 
colonies. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  when  our  troops  first  landed  in  the  place 
they  suffered  much  from  scurvy  and  ulcers;  but  in  that  year,  1839, 
scurvy  -visited  nearly  all  our  stations  in  India,  in  some  instances  ao* 
coiapn.nied  by  ulcers,  which  if  they  did  not  show  the  same  inveteracy 
a^  at  Aden,  were  yery  tedious  in  healing.  During  the  first  year's  resi- 
denoe  in  Aden,  the  troops  and  followers  experienced  many  privations, 
and  owing  to  the  almost  continued  ^tute  of  alarm  from  expected  atta^ika 
!»y  the  Arabs,  the  men  underwent  great  fatigue,  which  all  bore  w  ith- 
Ottt  a  mnrmur.  Added  to  this  they  were  under  canvas  the  whole 
time,  living  also  on  dry  food,  so  unusual  to  the  natives  of  India,  whoso 
food  when  in  their  own  country  is  chit'tly  composed  of  vegetables. 
Fatigue  parties  were  constantly  in  demand,  for  placing  the  gnns  in 
pr/sition  on  tlie  heights  and  assisting  in  erecting  temporary  defences;  j 
from  these  causes  wounds  and  bruises  were  of  very  fre<^uent  occur-  i 
rence,  which  happening  to  men  under  a  scorl)Utie  diathesis  dege- 
nerated into  most  inveterate  ulcers,  that  for  a  long  time  resisted  all  me- 
dical treatment*  Casualties  were  not  unfrequent,  particularly  amongst 
the  camp  followers ;  the  whole  of  the  troops  and  foUowers  were  like- 
wise obliged  to  sleep  on  the  ground,  occasioned  by  the  want  of  cots; 
the  town  at  that  time  was  also  in  every  part  in  a  most  filthy  state; 
t] '  '      '      I"  acted  injurioui<ly  on  tlie  gcnend  health,  and  pix*- 

.;  0.     But   now^  mark  the   ditfereuce,    the  beneficial 

change  that  a  tew  years  has  effected;  but  few  cases  of  scurvy  exist, 
nd  inveterate  ulcere  have  long  since  ili^tppeared :  this  may  he  attri* 
buted  to  the  troops  being  now  in  cuuLfortablc  hut^  and  having  cots  to 
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sleep  on^  abundance  of  fresh  vegetables^  a  well  supplied  bazaar,  in 
which  every  article  of  their  accustomed  food  is  to  be  easily  obtained  ; 
the  men  and  their  families  are  cheerful  and  happy,  and  appear  con-- 
tented;  quarrels  between  the  townspeople  and  the  military  scarcely 
ever  occur.  Numerous  stone  houses  have  been  built,  and  many  more 
are  now  in  progress,  in  well  levelled  and  regular  streets ;  the  revenue 
of  the  pla^e  is  doubled  yearly,  which  clearly  shows  an  increased  and 
increasing  trade. 
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Lbt*  XIV. — Narrative  of  an  Excunion  from  Peihawer  0 
Shah'Baz  Ghart;  hn  C.  Masson,  Esci- 

[Read  January  18,  1845.] 

M,  CounT,  of  Mahdr^jjl  Ranjit  Sing'a  service,  in  a  Memoir  on  Taxila 
Dd  Feucelaotis,  a  notice  of  wlaieli  ap|>eared  in  the  Joamal  of  the 
fiiatic  Society  in  Bengal  for  August  1836,  first  communicated  to  the 
wopM  the  fitct  of  the  existence  of  a  Bactro-Pali  Inscription  near 
Kap6r-di-Giri  in  the  vicinity  of  Poshdwer;  of  which,  indeed,  he 
gave  a  few  letters  copied  by  himself  ^ 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1838,  Captain  Burnee,  being  at  Pe* 
shiiwer^  on  return  from  hia  Kabul  mission,  sent  an  agent  to  Kaptir- 
di-Giri  to  look  after  the  inscription,  who  returned  with  a  paper 
impression,  which,  if  not  perfect,  made  obvious  the  importance  of 
IiAving  an  impression  or  copy  that  was  eo.  In  September  following 
Cbptain  Barnes^  who  had  gone  to  Simla,  again  inetmoted  his  agent 
to  renew  his  efforts  to  procure  a  more  perfect  impression,  which 
he  did,  but  without  effect.  I  was  then  at  Pesh^wer,  which  gave 
me  an  opportunity  of  turning  my  attention  to  the  subject.  I  accor- 
dingly sent  a  trusty  man  with  calico,  paper,  and  other  requisites 
for  taking  impressions,  enjoining  him  to  see  and  report  upon  the 
state  of  the  people  there,  with  reference  to  the  practicability  of  my 
paying  them  a  visit.  To  facilitate  this  ultimate  object  and  the  imme- 
diate purpose  of  his  mission,  1  entrusted  him  with  sundry  small  pre- 
sents for  the  Maleks,  and  such  of  the  people  as  might  he  particularly 
civil  or  serviceable  to  him.  J  had  hitherto  heard  of  a  small  five-lined 
inscription  only,  and  although  I  sent  six  yards  of  fine  calico,  I  had 
intended  it  to  be  expended  in  taking  off  as  many  impressions  as 
the  quantity  would  permit.  My  young  man  returned,  having  pro- 
^lerously  made  hia  journey,  and  to  my  equal  pleasure  and  surprise, 

*  '^  Quite  close  to  this  viUago  (Kap^r-df-Giri)  I  observed  a  rock  oa  whiili 
theve  are  LDscriptiom  almost  efikoed  by  time,  And  out  af  whleb  I  ooold  only  ded- 
plwr  the  following  characters  s— 
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presented  me  with  the  six  yards  of  calico  entirely  covered  with  cha- 
racters. It  was  manifest  that  the  impressions  had  been  very  imper- 
fectly taken,  but  I  was  ingenuously  told  by  my  agent  that  the  task 
exceeded  his  ability,  and  required  my  own  presence  and  superin- 
tendence; and  that  the  impressions  had  been  made  at  hazard  inyarions 
spots  to  afford  me  an  idea  as  to  the  extent  of  the  Inscriptions.  I  now 
learned  that  they  were  of  very  considerable  magnitude,  which  did  not 
diminish  my  desire  to  be  better  acquainted  with  them.  My  young 
man  reported  favorably  of  the  inhabitants,  and  brought  me  assurances 
from  two  or  three  of  the  Maleks,  or  petty  chiefs,  that  they  would  be 
happy  to  see  me. 

In  October,  having  decided  on  quitting  Peshdwer,  I  considered 
that  it  first  behoved  me  to  do  my  best  to  take  impressions  and  copies 
of  these  Inscriptions,  and  although  we  had  tidings  that  Sirddr  Saiad 
Mahomed  Khan,  the  D(irdni  chief  of  Hashtnagar,  with  his  little  army, 
was  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  place,  and  involved  in  hostilities 
with  the  people  of  the  country,  I  would  not  allow  prudential  consi- 
derations to  interfere  with  my  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  nature  of 
memorials,  which  could  not  fail  to  be  of  importance,  from  their  being 
in  the  characters  we  find  so  prominent  in  the  native  legends  of  our 
Bactrian  and  Indo-Scythic  coins. 

Accordingly  on  the  morning  of  the  1 6th  of  October,  I  left  Peshd- 
wer,  attended  by  a  native  of  that  place,  who  officiated  as  guide,  and 
two  of  my  servants,  all  mounted.  We  crossed  the  Dasht  Sakka,  an 
extensive  plain  to  the  north  of  Peshdwer,  commemorated  in  Afghan 
history  by  the  battle  fought  in  1808  between  Shah  Sujah-al-Mulk 
and  the  Shazada  Kaisar,  and  thence  passing  the  village  of  Mir  Guzar, 
crossed  at  Landi,  by  a  ferry,  the  river  Naguman.  From  this  we  pro- 
ceeded to  the  river  of  Kabul,  of  which  the  preceding  is  but  a  branch, 
and  crossed  it  also  by  a  ferry  at  the  point  where  the  Jind  river  effects 
its  junction.  At  the  village  of  Pardng  placed  on  its  northern  bank 
we  took  up  our  quarters  for  the  night.  The  cattle  of  Hashtnagar, 
picturesquely  seated  on  an  eminence,  was  distant  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  to  the  north,  and  separated  from  us  by  the  course  of  the  Jind, 
which  winds  round  its  eastern  front.  We  occupied  a  musjid,  finely 
shaded  by  some  noble  plane  trees,  and  received  the  civil  attentions  of 
Malek  Azzdd  Khan,  the  principal  of  the  village,  and  of  his  people. 
Our  party  also  gained  an  accession  in  the  person  of  a  young  lad  of  the 
village,  who  was  acquainted  with  the  Yusufzai  districts,  and  volun- 
teered to  accompany  us;  as  he  was  a  good  pedestrian,  we  suffered 
him  to  do  as  he  wished.  Parang  is  inhabited  by  the  Mahomedzai 
tribe  of  Afghans,  and  by  computation  is  distant  from  Peshdwer  seven 
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cos8e«  (ten  milefl  and  a  half)  ;  tlie  distaace  to  HottI,  tie  first  village  ia 
the  Y6mifzai  country,  is  reckoned  twelve  cosses  (eighteen  miles).  The 
latter  distancse  is  entirely  over  an  uninhabit^^d  plain,  extremely  dan- 
gerous to  traverse,  from  the  predatory  incursions  of  the  emrrounding 
tribes,  of  whom  the  independent  and  lawless  Baizai  tribes  dwelling  at 
tite  skirts  of  the  hills  to  the  north  are  uio^t  notorions.  These  depre- 
dfttofii  come  mounted  and  in  numbers,  armed  chiefly  with  spears. 
Many  were  the  efforts  of  our  village  friends  to  dissuade  us  from  cross- 
ing the  plain  with  so  small  a  party;  and  abundant  were  the  oonjeetnres 
a^  to  our  probable  fate,  and  as  to  the  figure  we  might  cut,  if  we  should 
have  an  ent'onnter  with  the  Baizai  adventurers;  however  we  were  not 
to  be  diverted  from  our  purpose,  and  recommending  ourselves  to  the 
good  wishes  of  our  friends,  we  retired  to  rest,  anxious  for  the  morning, 
Mid  the  adventures  the  day  might  bring  with  it. 

17th  October. — At  sunrise  we  were  on  our  march,  and  our  animals, 
like  ourselves  apparently  invigorated  by  the  cool  healthy  breeze  of 
the  morning,  proceeded  at  a  rapid  pat^e.  Our  young  lad  of  the  village 
with  trow*sers  tucked  up  and  his  shoes  under  his  arm,  kept  steadily  in 
front,  and  verified  the  promise  he  had  made  to  keep  pace  with  oar 
borses.  As  we  parsed  along  the  plain,  it6  surface  sprinkled  with 
tufts  of  grass  and  diminutive  hair  bushes,  we  observed  to  our  right  and 
[eft  many  circular  mounds,  and  we  found  that  similar  objects  are 
interspersed  not  only  throughout  its  extent,  but  generally  over  the 
Yusufzai  country:  they  are  invariably  strewed  with  fragments  of 
pottery,  and  many  of  them  have  a  well,  as  all  of  them  probably  once 
had,  attached  to  them.  Their  vicinities  are  alike  covered  with  pottery 
fragments,  and  in  our  progress  we  parsed  two  or  three  spots  overspread 
with  the  ^me  humble  indications  of  human  industry :  in  one  instance, 
we  fell  in  our  path,  upon  a  buried  earthen  jar ;  I  descended  from  my 
horse,  and  with  our  knives  we  dug  around  it,  until  we  were  satisfied  it 
wafi  a  funeral  jar  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country.  I  note 
us  incident  because  it  serves,  in  my  opinion,  to  explain  the  nature  of 
e^e  tuniulij  and  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  they  are  ancient  places 
of  interment,  or  that  they  are  kilns  where  funereal  jars  and  other  arti- 
cles of  pmttery  were  fabricated. 

As  we  advanced  on  the  plain,  the  quantity  of  graae  increased, 
until  at  length  it  entirely  covered  the  surface,  so  that  our  road 
becume  merely  an  alley  between  it.  About  mid-way,  we  had  to  our 
right  hand,  nearly  a  mile  from  the  road,  on  a  large  tumulus  or  mound 
called  Do-Sir  (the  double-headed),  a  tower,  denoting  the  location  of 
a  coll<*ctor  on  the  part  of  the  Hashtungar  chief,  who  collects  transit 
fern  on  the  merchandise  passing  from  the  Yusufxai  districts  and  tliQ 
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qountiy  west  of  Attok  to  HajBhtnagar.  At  the  eaatem  baae  of  this 
ipoond  were  some  fifteen  or  twenty  huts.  To  our  left^  but  distant  fonr 
or  fire  miles,  alike  conspicaoosly  seated  on  a  monnd^  was  observed  the 
inclosed  village  of  Darghai,  where  also  a  collector  of  the  Hashtnagar 
chief  is  stationed,  who  exacts  transit  fees  on  the  merchandise  passing 
between  the  Ytisnfiai  districts  and  Sohdt.  We  were  now  entering 
wh^t  is  esteemed  the  more  dangerous  part  of  the  road,  and  had  passed 
the  limits  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Hashtnagar.  The  grass  was  intensely 
thick,  and  attained  the  height  of  six  or  seven  feet;  we  who  were 
inon^ted  could  indeed  look  over  it,  and  had  around  us  the  same  nn- 
varied  view  of  one  immense  field  of  brown  autumnal  grass,  extending 
to  the  base  of  the  low  black  hills  to  the  north,  and  to  an  undefined 
4istance  to  the  south,  clouds  having  arisen  over  the  Khattak  hills 
which  bound  in  that  direction  the  great  plain  of  Peshdwer ;  in  front  the 
s^une  dull  scene  presented  itself,  but  the  Ytisufsai  hills  appeared  in 
the  distance,  and  among  the  grass  we  descried  a  large  mound,  which 
was  apparently  in  our  route.  We  soon  neared  the  tumulus,  and  pass- 
ing it  immediately  on  our  right,  beheld  peering  above  the  waste  of 
grass,  a  line  of  trees  marking  the  boundary  of  the  cultivated  lands  of 
the  Yfisufzai,  while  the  more  prominent  and  loffcy  clusters  pointed 
out  the  sites  of  Mirddn,  Hotti,  Turii,  Mey^,  and  other  villages. 
We  also  distinctly  beheld  the  low  range  of  bills  on  which  the  inscribed 
rock  is  found,  and  the  latter,  my  young  man,  who  had  visited  it, 
would  fain  persuade  me  he  recognised. 

We  soon  reached  Hotti,  the  first  Yusufzai  village  in  this  direction 
and  inhabited  by  the  Kamdlzai  tribe;  we  found  it  a  large  village 
of  perhaps  four  hundred  houses,  and  situated  on  the  western  bank  of 
the  Kdla-pdni  rivulet  (Black  water),  a  small  stream  which  after  an 
inconsiderable  course  from  the  Baizai  hills  and  defining  the  eastern 
limits  of  the  Yusufzais,  falls  into  the  Kdbul  river. 

After  some  rest  and  refreshment  we  started  for  Sh^h-Bdz  Ghari, 
the  village  nearest  to  the  inscribed  rock,  which  my  young  man 
had  visited  in  his  former  trip.  From  Hotti  its  computed  distance 
was  four  cosses  (six  miles).  The  road  led  through  a  thick  grass 
jungle;  half  way  we  passed  the  village  of  Moab  Banda,  with  about  two 
hundred  houses,  and  beyond  it  a  copse  of  trees  and  zidrat,  with  an 
extensive  old  burial  ground.  We  then  gained  the  village  of  Ber 
Ghari  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  houses,  placed  on  the  western  bank  of 
the  rivulet  of  Sudim  or  Sidim,  and  crossing  the  stream,  which  is  in- 
considerable as  to  magnitude,  and  flows  like  the  KAla-pdni  in  a  sunken 
bed,  entered  on  its  eastern  bank  the  village  of  Shah-Bdz  Ghari,  compri- 
sing about  two  hundred  houses.     These  two  neighbouring  villages  are 
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iohabited  by  tho  Am^Di^ai  tribo ;  the  riTer  deparating  tbenii  joina  tbe 
K^ltt-pfuii  below  TurtL  Sbiih-B4is  Gbari  is  a  name  derived  from  i» 
fakir  or  meiitlicaDt  saint  of  dissolute  nut-oriety  who  formerly  dwelt 
at  ikifl  plaoCf  and  it  ia  eaid  comipied  tbo  roomla  of  tbo  people 
of  tbo  euuntry,  by  indncing  tbem  to  imitate  \m  licentioua  example. 
The  more  correct  or  ancient  name  of  the  vUlage  is  aiiid  to  bo  Ler 
GbaHf  in  contradistinction  to  that  of  its  opposite  neighbour  Ber 
Gbarit  Ler  and  Ber  being  Pa^hto  terras  for  Lower  and  Upper,  and 
oc|uivaJeDt  to  the  Persian  BSla  and  Payiu.  These  distinctive  terms 
are  much  in  use  in  the  Afghan  countriea  with  reference  to  contignona 
vlUagea  of  tbe  same  name,  bat  which  generally  have  aomo  physical 
line  of  eaparation  between  them. 

Wt  arrived  at  SliAh-Bilz  Gharl  in  excellent  time»  having  still  two 
or  three  bonra  of  day-light.  We  enquired  for  Malek  Dent,  who  by 
my  young  maifs  account  w  as  the  principal  Malek «  and  who  had  before 
received  him  with  cirility :  in  answer  to  my  enquiries,  some  said,  be  was 
not  at  home;  others  said,  he  wa^,  1  directed  the  horses  to  be  picketed 
for  the  night,  willing  to  let  it  be  seen,  that  whether  the  Malek  favoured 
me  with  bis  presence  or  not^  I  did  not  intend  tbat  the  circumstance 
should  affect  my  stay.  This  done^  I  called  my  young  man,  who  had 
before  seen  the  Malek^  and  told  him  to  take  in  bis  hand  a  lungbl 
which  I  had  brought  tis  a  present  from  Peshdwer,  and  by  going  to  bia 
house,  to  ascertain  whether  ho  wa^  there  or  not.  The  young  man 
went;  and  in  a  few  miuutes  appeared,  evidently  in  great  joy,  Malek 
Deru,  a  little  old  man,  with  bharp  twinkling  eyes,  somewhat  however 
dimmeil  by  ago.  His  discovery  that  I  was  the  Faringlu  (European) 
he  had  before  heard  of,  with  the  conviction  that  I  had  come  on  no 
nieiioii  prejudicial  to  himself  or  to  bis  village,  gave  him  confidence 
and  satisfa^^tion,  increased  moreover  by  the  acceptable  present  of  the 
luttghi. 

Tho  Malek  placed  hia  eon  and  nepbew  at  the  disposal  of  my 
people,  to  await  their  commands,  and  to  assist  them  in  procuring 
rer  might  bo  needed;  he  vrm  ineeesant  in  kte  attentions,  and 
F»ie  much  of  bis  company.  Towards  night  many  of  the  other 
Maleks  of  tho  village  assembled  around  ue,  and  our  conversation 
natnrally  enough  turned  upon  the  stone,  or  kh^n,  as  they  called  it. 
I  found,  tbat  in  the  t^ingnlar  state  of  society  which  here  existed,  a 
Malek  was  uppointed  by  every  ten  or  twelve  faniilJci?,  who  had  a 
voici!  tn  consultations  on  tho  ailairs  of  tho  village;  and  that  th«  mmi 
rQii|iecte<)  wiw  decidedly  my  friend  Malek  DeKi,  both  from  seniority 
Irtesdnni,  mf  well  lis  afUuence,  I  ascertained  too,  that  be  had  tnflii' 
Fleyond  his  village  and  trilie,  and  generally  throughout  the 
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Y^snfzsLi  country.  As  to  the  stone,  I  was  told  that  many  attenqpit 
had  been  made  to  take  impressions  from  it,  for  the  Faringliis;  aiil 
that  only  a  day  or  two  before,  Badindth,  a  Hindu,  had  visited  it  oa 
behalf  of  M.  Court,  and  that  the  same  man  had  taken  away  with  him 
a  marble  slab  with  a  Persian  Inscription,  from  a  Mnsjid  at  Kote.  To 
my  inquiries,  as  to  whether  they  had  any  tradition  respecting  the 
stone  and  inscription,  they  answered,  that  they  beliered  the  latter  to 
have  been  written  by  Shdh  Bdz  Kalendar.  The  greatest  good  will 
prevailed,  and  although  it  was  very  late  before  the  company  broke  up, 
we  had  arranged  everything  so  as  to  commence  our  labours  upon  tho 
stone  in  the  morning,  by  procuring  some  implements  in  addition  to 
those  we  had  brought  with  us,  and  by  engaging  two  or  three  of  the  vil- 
lagers to  assist  us.  My  young  man,  on  his  former  visit,  had  removed 
some  of  the  moss  which  had  grown  over  the  greater  part  of  the  Bur£ace 
of  the  rock,  and  had  discovered  characters  beneath  it;  to  perfect  this 
process  and  to  develope  the  entire  inscription  was  clearly  onr  first 
course,  and  for  it  we  prepared. 

18th  October. — Early  in  the  morning  we  repaired  to  the  stone, 
which  was  distant  about  one  thousand  yards  from  the  village,  and 
lying  about  mid-way  up  the  ascent  of  a  small  ridge  of  hill,  at  the 
point  whore  it  subsides  into  tho  plain.  [Plate  I].  There  is  an 
idea  that  it  has  fallen  from  above;  if  so,  it  would  account  for  the 
superior  rock  being  intercepted  by  an  inferior  fragment  at  a  point 
among  the  lower  lines  of  the  large  inscription  and  thereby  con- 
coaling  a  few  of  the  characters.  It  is  manifest  this  juxta-position 
and  contact  of  the  two  rocks  must  have  taken  place  since  the  in- 
scription was  engraved,  or  the  characters  affected  by  it  could  not 
havo  boon  inserted.  A  glance  at  tho  surface  of  the  rock  convinced 
mo  that  my  journey  would  be  recompensed,  and  my  people  speedily 
H(it  to  work  to  remove  the  moss  which  obscured  the  principal  in- 
scription. [Plate  II].  This  was  found  on  the  northern  face  of  the 
rock,  and  it  was  with  much  satisfaction  I  found  the  southern  face  had 
also  its  inscription.  The  surface  of  the  rock  did  not  appear  to  have 
bo(»n  artificially  fonue<l  or  fashioned,  but  its  tolerably  smooth  and  even 
aspect  was  entirely  owing  to  natural  fracture.  Many  of  the  frag- 
ments of  rock  about  the  sides  of  the  hill,  and  at  its  skirts,  had  fronts  as 
well  calculated  to  receive  a  graven  record  as  the  one  which  bore 
thorn,  and  they  are  all  of  tho  same  rock,  mineralogically  considered, 
an  arenaceous  argillaceous  conii)ound.  On  looking  direct  at  the  in- 
scription, it  was  evident  that  tho  upper  lines  were  formed  of  cha- 
racters a  littlo  larger  and  more  carelessly  fashioned  than  those  of  the 
lower  linos ;  tho  linos  wore  also  more  apart  from  each  other  than  the 
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latter  ones;  in  all  probability  these  deviations  were  due  to  the  greater 
irreifttlarity  of  surface.  On  the  opposite  side  too,  the  upper  lines 
of  the  smaller  inscription  therCj  were  liable  to  the  «aine  observation. 
Tbo  lines  moreover  were  not  continuously  straight,  being  carried  out 
in  an  undulating  course,  as  if  the  engraving  had  been  influenced  by 
the  inflections  of  surface,  wliich  has  pruduced  a  confused  appearance, 
Mid  waa  embarraesing  when  I  wished  to  trace  many  of  the  lines 
throughout  their  full  extent.  Two  or  three  horiisontal  fissures  also 
occurred,  which  alike  disturbed  the  clear  course  of  the  lines,  one  of 
which  nearly  traversed  the  whole  breadth  of  the  rock  M.  Court's 
inscription  wa6  in  a  comer  of  the  superior  face,  and  separated  from  the 

^  great  inscription  by  a  perpendicular  6asure :  it  was  obvious,  both  from 

p  position  and   the  style  of  the  characters  that  this  inscription  was  a 

^  distinct  oue.  Here  then  were  no  less  than  three  inscriptions  in  genuine 
Baotro-Pali  characters.  It  may  be  conceived,  I  possessed  sufficient 
inducement  to  encourage  my  companions  to  exertion,  and  that  I  wil- 
lingly lent  a  hand  to  effect  the  removal  of  the  moss.  This  was  not  so 
difficult  a  matter,  we  discovered,  as  to  cleanse  the  rock  from  the  green 

I  m&d  slimy  stains  occasioned  by  the  damp  of  ages.     Nearly  the  whole 
ay  was  expende*!  in  thene  labours,  and  after  wo  had  fairly  succeeded, 
i  pneaed  over  the  surface  a  covering  of  prepared  ink,  as  the  preli- 

^minary  to  taking  an  impression  on  calico  iu  the  morning.  Tliis  donfi 
we  mrwlc  our  way  to  the  village. 

19th  October* — Betimes  we  repaired  to  the  rock,  and  having  re- 
newed the  application  of  ink  to  the  surface,  we  commenced  the  task  of 
talking  an  impression.  For  this  object,  I  had  brought  a  large  quantity 
of  paper,  of  the  stoutest  fabric  of  Peshdwer,  and  twenty-five  yards  of 
fine  British  calico,  which  1  had  hoped  from  the  representations  of 
my  young  man  would  have  sufficed  for  two  impressions.  We  soon 
found  that  the  paper  would  not  answer  the  purpose,  and  it  was  plain 
that  we  had  calico   enough  only  for  one  impression;   this   however 

^iraa  effected,  and  constituted  the  labour  of  the  day.  The  toil  was 
great,  as  it  was  necessary  to  employ  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  forcibly 
too,  to  enable  the  gently  moistened  calico  to  accommodate  itself  to  thd 

hliregular  surface  of  the  rock,  and  to  produce  the  outlines  of  the  cba- 
Tftctera.  Of  our  success  we  could  judge  by  the  external  appearance  of 
the  impressed  czklico,  which  ou  a  black  ground  showed  the  characters 
precisely  as  they  sUkhI  upon  the  rock,  but  as  so  many  blank  spa 
I  was  not  altogether  satisfied  with  the  result,  though  as  a  first  attemf 
and  the  tot  imprc-ssion  that  had  ever  been  taken,  it  was  still  a  tolerablo 

I. effort  Having  disposed  of  the  superior  inscription,  we  found  that 
lifficultioa  more  serious  than  we  could  surmount,  prevented  ua  from 


wxtmaum  wmmimnuiim» 


repeating  the  prooess  on  the  inBcription  bMU 
lower  part  of  tlie  rock>  on  which  it  ie  eDgravadi^ill^pil  ftiwijtfli^.ldblk 
,  the  Boil  on  whioh  it  reste  inclines  ontw&TdljfJiltffiikf^ffaMag^ 

too  acute  to  permit  the  free  uee  of  the  ei'mli     ^AAit 

"  TOurs  to  iflfect  our  pttrpoae  here  ako,  I  found  ilttli  i 

I  to  carry  off  a  oopy  only,  •       '^ 

Ai   I  piiq>08ed  to  devote  the  morrow  to HUag  to^fhBwt  *ilm 

inecriptions  by  eighty  wo  thia  evening  exerclliid^lto  i|^iliiilg^:if  lli 

I  TiHfLge  smith  id  proparmg  half  a  dozen  sbdt^y  j^iAllIll  fattliiiiiilH 

|i  that  we  might  the  better  trace  anti  deansi  ike  ilnwndfc  <rf  fttH  IH^* 

terd«     He  converted  for  our  usa  m  many  &]•%  wfcidi  to  drfluhl  io 

posBoas;  and  before  we  went  to  sleep,  gave  tkim  to  «•  fiibptfrid  «i4 

temperod.  , 

20th  Octobof.— At  sunriee  we  were  agnfai  ttl  Hm  kUmib^  iii  Mill 
MiMiir  U^lHMBts  tomldo^  ill  oUaiJ^ 
JJto  oliii^lAtiag  Ak  pftit  itf  01^  kh^ 

mkidOkAmip  aagaUur  pileei  rf  •  moAHmiM  uM  Mob  irUA  ti4 
temdiiiAlnmdailMMlifldttii  Mik^mMsAMhthhyiiMb^iM^mm 
iMrf^  ivUbtte  saifiwv^of  tke  tbok  orii^ilillj  dttk,  Ud  smteifilf 
toili  tMuMihMj  topvned  in  tookiff  b^  ibA  odtidigii  tf  iflh  iv«  iMrfl 
passed  over  it,  tbe  efibet  when  the  operation  was  ttaninated^  una  ttf 
onrselyes  surprising,  and  to  our  friends  the  yillagers,  little  short  of 
magical.  They  loudly  expressed  their  feelings,  affirming  that  they 
never  had  a  notion  that  the  entire  stone  was  covered  with  writing, 
their  knowledge  having  been  confined  to  the  obvious  inscription  of 
H.  Court.  They  fully  agreed  with  me  that  the  Khdn  was  a  won- 
derfhl  KhiUi,  and  that  SluUi-B&i  Kalendar  was  a  cunning  fellow^  first 
to  cover  the  stone  with  writing,  and  thet  to  conceal  the  writing  under 
moss. 

In  taking  copies  of  the  inseriptions,  which  was  not  dono  Witiiout  diffi- 
culty from  ihe  waving  and  confused  coarse  of  the  lines,  the  young  lad 
from  Paring  proved  servioeaUe  to  me,  by  guiding  the  end  of  a  slender 
and  long  stick  over  the  letters  as  I  copied  them,  and  by  shiftiiig  it 
as  I  directed  him.  Towards  evening,  I  had  completed  my  copiee 
of  the  three  inscriptions,  but  after  the  pains  that  had  been  taken  in 
dearing  and  bringing  out  the  characters^  I  could  not  but  regret  being 
miprovided  with  fine  calico,  that  I  loight  take  another  impression  of 
the  superior  insoripilion,  under  the  fltdvantages  which  would  not  fiul  to' 
attend  k.  With  tittle  probability^  of  success,  but  anxious  that  Ao 
aitempt  skouM  bo  anflried,  I  directed  my  young  man  to  send  fo«r  koriMir 
froiil  the  viil^e,  nd  to  tide  orer  wiiii  the  Mitok's  sod  to  lEotOj  Hod 
iMMhorkjiAMBO^  al9  oalieW!MMk»ti#ott6*atfliif  llir 
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Hiiifl^  tra«lcrs  of  the  bazaar.  During  the  day,  I  had  ossayed  how  iat 
ilie  coarse  cotton  fabric  of  the  oottiitry  wouhl  eerve  to  bear  an  iinpr<^€- 
mon,  but  it  had  iu»t  anawcrod*  My  young  man  rctarned  from  Kote, 
and  til  my  groat  satisfaction  presented  mo  with  twenty-seven  yarda  of 
csoelleut  British  calico;  a  wonderful  piece  of  good  fortune;  how  ao 
costly  an  article  had  found  its  way  into  the  bassaar  of  a  Yi'isufEai  vil- 
lagi?,  I  could  ^C4ircely  account  for ;  but  its  possession  made  me  happy, 
and  with  light  hearts  wo  returned  to  nupper  and  to  rest  at  the  vilJage*, 

2 let  October. — By  Bunriso  thi.M  morning  we  were  anew  occupied  by* 
taking  a  fresh  impression  of  the  large  inscription.  At  noon,  wo  heard 
ihe  reporta  of  cannons  and  small  arms,  which  continued  more  or  lees 
ittstained  until  afternoon,  from  which  we  inferred  that  SinUr  Saiad 
Mahomed  Kh^n  and  his  opponents  had  met  in  mortal  conflict.  W« 
did  not  on  their  acconnt  remit  our  labount,  bnt  completed  our  impre^ 
aion  in  a  manner,  if  not  perfect^  at  least  more  iatisfactory  than  th^ 
former  one. 

22nd  Octol^r. — This  day  wa«  spent  at  the  atone,  in  completing  our 
ervations  on  it,  and  in  the  evening  we  retire*!  to  the  village,  with 
Mbo  intention  of  starting  for  Feahtlwer  in  the  morning. 

23rd  October. — Two  or  three  hours  before  daylight  our  horses 
wero  saddled,  and  we  were  ready  to  start.  Malek  Deru  and  the  man 
he  had  commissioned  to  accompany  us  to  Peshdwer  were  also  ready. 
ri  was  unable,  although  he  was  auffering  from  ague,  to  dissuade  the 
Malek  from  attending  ns  on  the  road,  and  urged  to  no  purpose  that  it 
twos  ague  day;  I  was  also  unable  to  send  him  back  nfter  he  had  p] 
a  reasonable  distance  \  he  would  and  ilid  keep  nn  eompan 
until  w©  reached  the  Kiila-p/lni  rivulet,  being  determined,  he  said* 
not  only  to  see  us  safe  in  his  own  limits,  but  beyuud  them;  wo 
parted  after  a  good  deal  of  embracing,  and  I  hoped  the  good  old  man 
woald  be  able  to  reach  his  village  before  the  ague  fit  came  on.  Ho 
must  have  l>een  above  seventy  years  of  age;  but  he  was  hale,  and  on 
honwback  active.  Riding  this  morning  on  a  mare,  followed,  as  is  the 
practice,  by  the  foal,  he  dashed  among  the  higli  jungle  grass  with 
it  spirit  and  satisfaction,  and  was  much  pleased  when  I  familiarly 
Idreeeed  him  as  0ai  Deru^  and  alluded  to  the  exploits  of  his  youthful 
"cUys, 

We  croeseil  the  K&la-pdni  at  daylight,  and  without  halting  at 

Hottl,  committed  uuruelvce  to  the  plain  before  us.     On  uearing  the 

Dound  before  noted  as  between  Hotti  and  Do  Sir,  we  descried  in  the 

stance,  but  uftproiichiug  U8»  a  number  of  sjiears  rising  ubovr  the 

They  might  be  in  hostile  or  in  friendly  han«is,  but  we  had  only 

encounter  what  happened  as  well  as  wo  c^uldv  ^^  vXskit^isti^x^ 
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yi^^  At'O'^'/  a  Af  f/fA^rm/  in  th^  eonsonaiUs;  fAc  oiA^  iwods,  anuswara. 
and    V,  are  made  6y  /i/tfe  sfrokes.  1  at  drawn  difwn wards  crwsstn^  some  tine 
of  the  tonsonaiU'   ojs    ^  ki ,  ^  ti ,    1*1  si ,  ^y*  »ti ;   U  (urns  tamarxis  the  left 
Mow  as  I\  so,]h  ku,  Q.  hu;   E  is  made  6y  a  stroke  a^oe,asyae,r\  sc 
^lie;  O  passes  doummards.  Sat  does  not  cross  any  tine,  as  Ti  bho,  ^ya, 
m  80;   iVnu.swara  is  made  btf  tuH>  stroke^r  atJbot:asVVK\,4\wn: 
R/>  a  stroke  tatoards  tk^  ri^k/   as   *^  trn,   W  htix.  Jometimes  two  suck 
marks  are/ffu/ujt  to^etker: as  (Tpri^-T  pur,^  kram. 
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XV. ^ — On    the   Kapur-dl-Girl    Rock    Inscription, 
Mr*  E,  NoRRis. 

[Bead  March  I,  1845.] 


By 


For  aboTO  a  manth  past,  I  had  been  trying  at  inten'al^^  but  without 
BUCccsBj  to  decy^iher  the  Knpur-di-Giri  Rock  Inscriptions,  which  wcro 
brought  to  Europe  by  Mr.  Masson  ;  all  of  which  had  been  copied  hy 
gight,  and  of  which  some  also  were  fac-mmiles  impressed  on  calico,  in  the 
manner  which  Mr,  Maeson  has  deecribed*  About  ten  days  ago,  on  ex- 
amining the  copy  of  that  fjortion  which  forms  the  back  or  south  side  of 
the  rockj  I  remarked  a  group  of  letters  of  frequent  occurrence,  repreitent- 
ing,  according  to  the  yalue  attached  to  such  of  the  characters  as  cor- 
feapond  with  thoea  on  the  coins  of  Bactria,  the  word  pi^asa;  I  found 

t  tiiat  the  group  was  repeated  freciuently,  and  that  in  every  caee  it  was 
preceded  by  three  letters  which  I  could  not  identify,  I  had  not  the 
resource  of  a  cloth  impression^  as  Mr*  Masson  had  found  it  impracti- 
cnhh  to  apply  the  calico  to  that  part  of  the  rock ;  but  on  compiinng 

^aU  the  different  examples  together,  I  judged  that  the  same  group  was 
always  intended  :  in  gome  cases  the  first  letter  took  the  fonu  of  ili\  ua 
read  on  the  coins ;  the  second  I  read  r  ;  and  the  third  n;  this  would 
make  the  word  Diranapij/asa,  I  supposed  this  might  be  a  name  in 
the  genitive  c^se  ;  and  the  supposition  wa«  corroborated  by  finding  the 
aame  word,  but  without  the  final  «,  at  the  head  of  the  separate  tablet, 
which  formed  apparently  the  title  of  the  inscription,  and  of  which 
I   had   made  a  pretty  fair  transcript,  by  collating  three   calico  im- 

ifressionfi  with  the  copy  made  by  Mr.  Masson  on  paper,  A  further 
mvestigation,  and  an  examination  of  the  list  of  names  in  Tumour^s 
McJmuKinso,  convinced  me  that  the  word  was  Dfvanampi^a,  I  im- 
mediately communicalCil  this  discovery  to  Mr,  Dowson,  to  whom  I 
had  before  given  a  corrected  copy  of  the  first  separate  tablet;  and 

itliftt  gentleman,  who  unites  a  knowledge  of  Sanskrit  to  an  acquain- 
tance with  the  discoveries  of  Prinsep  in  Indian  antiquities,  proceeded 
to  compare  this  tablet  with  the  Gimar  proclamation  of  Detmnampij/a 
Pi^adawi  On  doing  this^  he  soon  found  that  the  inscription  on  the 
tablet  coincided  nearly  with  the  seventh  division  of  the  Gimar  monu- 
ment.    He  lost  no  time  in  informing  mc  of  this  coincidence  ;  we  pro- 

[eeedtsd  to  a  closer  examination,  and  found  no  greater  difference  be- 
tween the  two  than  might  be  expected  between  two  different  versions 
of  the  same  original  document. 

I  confess^  that  insteafl  of  feeling  plea^ire  at  fiaving  made  this  dis- 
oovery,  I  wa«  at  first  a  little  disappointed  at  tiu^itig  x\vsil  ^^  Xsa^ 


probably  nc thing  more  thaiL  a  tliird  edition  of  tho  Gimar  monument, 
of  wliicli  E  second  bad  been  found  at  Dhanll,  in  Cutta«^k,  and  published 
with  that  of  Girnar  by  Mr.  Prineep.  But  I  remembered  that  the  two 
yersions  already  known  had  been  found  to  differ  in  eoine  particulars, 
and  that  the  one  now  diseovered  might  contain  gome  new  matter,  I 
remembered  also,  that  the  complete  acq^uaintanee  wkh  the  forma  of  tho 
alphabet  which  so  extensive  a  document  must  afford,  would  enable  us 
to  read  with  certain tj  the  legends  on  the  Bactrian  coins,  many  of 
which  etill  romam  doubtful ;  and  that  with  tho  alphabet,  w©  ahonld 
in  all  probability  recoTOr  the  language  of  the  legends.  I  therefore 
proeeoded  to  examine  the  remaining  bscriptionnj  and  I  was  not  dk- 
apiKjinted  in  the  result.  I  began  upon  the  portion  which  fomiB  the 
front  of  the  rock  given  in  Mr.  Maseou's  drawing,  and  proceeded,  letter 
by  letter,  through  the  whole  of  it,  collating  every  word  with  the  Gimar 
inscription*  I  found  the  twa  documents  to  be  eimilar,  but  not  exactly 
alike;  half  tho  words  are  absolutely  identical;  but  &  oonaiderable 
proportion  of  the  remainder  are  effaced,  or  too  indistinet  to  be  recog- 
niaed,  though  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  shall  recover  some  by  examining 
til  a  impressed  cloth  more  closely.^  This  portion  contains  all  the 
Gimar  tablets  from  the  first  to  the  eleventh,  with  the  exeeption  of  the 
seventh,  which  wm  cut  on  the  sepamt«  tablet  before  adverted  to^ 
and  was  the  one  of  which  a  very  imperfect  copy  was  famished  to 
Mr.  Prinsep.  The  second  tablet  is  shorter  than  that  of  Oimur;  the 
sixth  ha9  much  additional  matter ;  and  the  ninth  differs  considerably. 
I  then  proceeded  to  the  sheet  containing  the  inscription  on  the 
bade  of  the  rock,  which  led  me  to  the  discoreiy,  and  I  found  that  li 
contained,  in  substance,  the  three  remaining  diyisiotis  of  the  Oimar 
inscription,  but  9.t  greater  length.  Here  I  was  chiefly  desirous  of 
yerifying  the  portion  of  the  thirteenth  tablet,  which  menti<ms  the 
names  of  three  western  kings.  In  this  I  was  deprived  of  the  tesoUroe 
of  a  cloth  impression,  which  had  helped  me  to  the  clearing  up  of  many 
words  in  the  other  pc^rtions;  bat  very  Inckily  Uie  line  which  I 
wanted  was,  with  one  exception,  perfectly  legible :  it  confirmed  Mr. 
Prinsep's  conjecture  as  to  the  names  of  Anttochta  and  AfUi^trntu, 
added  a  fourth  name  to  those  of  the  three  kings,  and  dispdled  all 
doubts  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  Chaptaro,  which  he  thought  sig- 
nified Egypt  Mr.  Prinsep  read  the  lines  thus :  *^  And  die  Greek  king 
bcffldes,  by  whom  the  Kings  of  £gypt»  Ptoleniaios>  and  GongakeHos, 


^  I  have  slnoe  i^eiTed  Mr.  Maason^s  first  attempts  ai  ialdng  impnenons  of 
the  rock,  and  expect  to  derive  much  aasiataBiee  fiOtt  ^txetiti  sevetii  ptnH^bum 
ilkiOae  in  llM  seeond  iii«re«io%  aki  to^  iter  en  llM  MmIM  iMii  Mogh 
tibflw  are  on  the  wImIs  the  hmmH  Msetivi^ 
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OF  Aniigonns),  and  Magas,  &o.,*'  and  conjectured  that  the  OieekJ 
ling  was  Antiochui.     The  Knpur-di-Giri  icseription  readB  :«— ^*  The 
Greek  King  Antioehtid  aLso,  and  the  fmtr  Kings,  Ptolemjr,  Antigonu^y 
and  Alexander"*     I  have  not  yet  had   an   opportunity  of  J 
tikmg  into  the  historical  statements  of  those  dark  and  troubled 
times ;   and  cannot  now  gneas  at  the  monarch  called   Alexander^ 
umless  it  be  Alexander^   the  son   of  Pyrrhua,   king  of  EpirnSj,  whoj 
roold  I  fear  be  too  early ;  in  all  probability,  the  connexion  between' 

East  and  Europe  was  not  sufficiently  frequent  to  maintain   in 
tidia  any  very  accurate  ac»paintance  with  the  changes  that  were  then 
rapidly  taking  place  in  the  West. 

The  Society  has  for  some  years  been  in  possession  of  an  accurati 
simile  of  the  Girnar  inscription,  which  was  probably  taken  aftef'^ 
the  lamented  Mr.  Prinsep  wrote  hia  account*  I  have  examined  the  pas- 
in  question  iu  this  facsimile,  and  I  find  there  that  the  stone  is 
t>ken  off  in  the  very  part  which  probably  did  contain  the  name  of 
Alexander ;  and  that  the  name  of  Antigonos  is  quite  distinct  upon  it, 
ant]  cotild  not  be  read  Gongaktna,  as  it  was  on  the  copy  read  by  Mr. 
Prineep;  though  he  very  ingeniously  conjectured  the  true  reading. 
The  alphabet  in  which  the  Kapur-di-Giri  inscription  is  written, 
in  one  respect  more  complete  than  that  of  the  Girnar  Hock,  It 
ontains  three  very  distinct  sibilants,  and  will  thus  often  furnish  a 
clue  to  the  true  reading  of  a  word^  which  is  wanting  in  the  others. 
I  think  I  find  the  cerebral  letters  also ;  but  am  not  quite  sure.'  It  isp 
however,  unfortunatelyj  less  distinct,  several  letters  being  so  like  eaclj 
oth4?r  as  to  be  easily  confounded ;  resembling  in  this  the  old  Cufiq 
character,  in  which,  according  to  Marocl,  many  words  of  three  letters' 
Jyi  may  be  read  above  forty  diflbrent  ways,  each  having  a  real 
ease*  It  appears,  ali^o,  to  be  sometimes  deficient  in  vowels,  though 
arises  without  doubt  from  careless  engraving,  and  perhaps  etiU 
more  frequently  from  the  imperfect  state  of  the  impression;  when 
tfully   legible,  each  vowel   is   expressed  by  a   little   oblique   line  in 

irious  positions  ;  but  no  distinctiou  is  made  between  long  tuid  shori'^ 
vowelsL     The  engraving  on  the  rock  is  careleaaly  executed  throagh- 
ont;  and  in  the  very  beginning,  the  name  of  the  king  is  written 
Fri^fasiy  instead  of  Prii/adarsL    The  language  is  like  that  of  the  Giroar 
Inscription,  but  perhaps  nearer  to  Sanskrit  than  that*     The 

*  The  ntme  nf  Al^xJinder  If  not  quite  positive;  it  looks  as  if  preceded  hy  j 
pnont, — perhaps  h,  making  Haloxjuider.     Ptolemyj  if  oorroctly  copied,  ir^ 

iriitU!n  Turamaro,  aod  not  Tummi^i  as  in  the  Girnar  tablet ;  but  tlie  aecood  e 
I  uncertain. 

*  I  liave  daee  distinctly  fcmnd  (tntr  of  Ihem. 
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Pijadaai  la  generally  niade  Priyadarsi,  always  wber©  fully  legible ; 
dhamma  is  written  dbarnia  ;  and  the  eame  forms  occnr  in  otlier  cases, 
Tt  will  b©  mjderatood  that  I  have  had  do  tinio  for  any  critical  re- 
raarksj  even  if  my  actjuaintanc^  with  Sanskrit  wcm  sufficient  to  enable 
me  to  make  any.  My  task  will  be  to  funiiah  an  alphabet,  and  so  far 
as  I  can^  a  legible  text,  which  will  be  better  read  by  others. 


The  portion  given  in  iho  plate  ia  the  seventh  edict,  w^hich  forma  a 
separate  tablet  on  the  rock^  and  is  all  that  could  bo  got  ready  for 
printing  in  the  present  Number.  It  'm  reduced  on  a  acale  of  on©  inch 
to  foUFj  from  a  copy  compiled  by  collating  three  impression e  on  clotb 
and  three  on  paper,  made  by  Mr.  Masson.  All  theao  impressions  are 
incomplete  J  hut  each  contains  some  portion  wanting  in  the  others, 
and  a  letter  or  two  has  been  obtained  from  the  imjwrfect  copy  fur- 
nished to  Mr.  James  Prinsep,  which  has  been  obligingly  •^communi- 
cated to  me  by  H.  T;  Prinsep,  Esq.  With  all  these  aids,  this  part 
may  be  considered  almost  a  fac -simile.  I  give  what  appears  to  me 
the  reading  in  Roman  characters,  parallel  with  the  readings  of  tha 
corresponding  portions  of  the  Girnar  and  Dhauli  inscriptions :  the 
first  from  the  copy  taken  by  Mr.  Westergaard,  and  published  in  the 
number  of  the  Bombay  Branch  Society's  Journal  for  April^  1843, 
collated  with  the  fac-simile  in  this  Society's  possession,  and  the  second 
as  read  in  the  fac-simile  published  by  Mr.  Prinsep;  the  letters  in  Italic 
are  doubtful. 


Oirnar,  —  Devdnampiyo       Piyadasi 
DhauLi,  —  Deyinampiye     Piyec^nsf 

d^GiH    [  ^®^*'^8mp"y<>  Priya[dar]8i 

0. — ^pdsan^a    vaseyn      save        te 
2>. — ^hdnanda    rase  *     ti  saye  paga 
K, — pashan^  yaseyn      save       ite 


Tijd     savata     ichhati    save 
Idja     sachata    ichhati     *** 

rajo      savatra    ichhati    saya 

sayamancha     bhdvasudhincha 

saohhaman       bhdyusudbicha 

sayaman        bhavasudhicha 


O, — ichhati  janotu     uohdyacha     chhando     uchdvacha     rago     te 

2). — ^ichhanti  munisd      tichayala       chhand&     nchdviicha     l&g&     te 

K, — ^ichhanti  janocha    uchayacha    chhando      uchavacha     rago     te 

G. —  sayam  yakdsanti    ekadesam    cha    kasanti  yip6[su]le  tu  pi 

D. — sanyam  yd  ekadasa      *  *      chati       yidald      pi  n& 

<flr.— -sayam  ya  ekadesam   iMipi  kaahaaii   yipule      pi  cha 
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O, — ddoQ    jtoA     ndsti     sayam^      bhdvasudhi     tiva    katam    ilat^ 

D.—d&ae     asa      mUhi    dhayame  mdvasndhicha 

JT.— dane    yasa     hasti     sayama      bbavasudhi  kita     iiata 

O. — ^radadhabliatitd    cba    nicbd      bddham. 
D, —  niche     haudham. 

K, — ^niya      bhatita  niche      padham. 


The  alphabet  given  in  the  plate  is  not  perfect,  some  letters  in 
the  large  inscription  still  remaining  doubtful;  the  single  complete 
impression  taken  by  Mr.  Masson,  and  the  damaged  state  of  the  rock, 
render  that  part  much  less  legible  than  the  small  inscription ;  and 
0ome  letters,  or  combinations  of  letters,  have  not  yet  been  identified. 
The  unmanageable  size  of  the  copy  renders  examination  difficult; 
but  it  is  being  reduced  for  the  lithographer,  and  the  remaining  letters 
will  in  all  probability  be  identified  before  the  appearance  of  the  next 
Number,  in  which  the  whole  of  the  Inscription  will  appear. 


TiTE  discoTery  axmouneed  in  the  foregoing  notice  hj  Mr  Norris  la  an 
unexj^ected  and  intorestmg  acceaeiott  to  our  knowledge  of  th^  Pala)©- 
grapLy  and  ancient  history  of  India,  There  can  bo  no  douht  of  the 
cssetitial  identity  of  monumentB  preserved  through  many  centurlea,  hy 
being  inscribed  on  columns,  or  on  rocks,  in  tho  uiost  various  and  dia* 
tant  parts  of  the  countryj  at  Delhi,  at  Allahabad,  In  Behar^  Cuttad£j 
and  Guzerat,  and  finally^  in  Afghanistan;  originfitmg  with  the  eame 
prince,  and  composed  in  the  ^ame  language,  it^ith  no  other  rarietica 
than  fluch  as  might  bo  expected  from  difierence  of  situation  and  de- 
fea(a  of  workmanships  curiously  diversified,  however,  in  the  last 
initance^  the  caae  now  under  contemplation,  by  the  use  of  a  totally 
different  alphabet,  one  written  from  right  to  left  instead  of  fi^am  left 
to  right,  as  in  all  the  other  inscriptions  in  India  Proper,  and  c?orro- 
borating  the  coteinporaty  currency  of  two  eeta  of  characters  in  th© 
districts  on  the  north- west  fj^ntier^  of  which  we  have  had  examples 
in  the  coins  of  EuknitMef^  nnd  Agathokles. 

The  conourrence  of  general  purport  which  associates  the  inscrip- 
tion at  Kapur-di-Giri  with  those  of  DhauU  and  Gimar,  as  well  as  the 
light  which  they  reflect  upon  the  internal  condition  of  India,  and  its 
relations  with  the  neighbouring  states,  particularly  with  the  Greek 
princes  whose  names  are  specified,  will  come  most  conyeniently  to  be 
considered  when  the  whole  of  the  newly  decyphered  record  shidl  hare 
been  prepared  for  the  press.  At  present,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  offer  a 
few  observations  on  that  portion  which  is  now  published,  and  which 
corresponds  with  the  seventh  Tablet  of  the  Gimar  and  Dhauli  incrip- 
tions,  aa  decyphered  and  translated  by  the  late  Mr.  James  Prinsep, 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  for  March,  1838. 

The  inscription  opens  with  the  phrase  which  introduces  all  the 
rest,  whether  on  columns  or  on  rocks,  Devdndmpriyo,  "the  beloved 
of  the  Gods;"  differing  however  from  the  rest  in  making  the  second 
member  Priyo  instead  of  Piyo,  corresponding  in  this  and  other 
examples  of  the  use  of  compound  consonants  more  nearly  with  cor- 
rect Sanskrit  than  with  any  of  its  Prakrit  modifications.  The  ter- 
mination of  the  singular  nominative  masculine  in  o,  before  a  following 
hard  consonant,  is,  however,  the  usual  Prakrit  inflexion. 

The  name  of  the  king  is  next  given  Priyak,  but  as  in  everj  other 
inscription  it  occurs  Piyadoii,  and  as  the  former  would  bear  no  known 
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i^gnificiition,  while  the  latter  \a  evidently  the  same  as  the  Sanskrit 

frigadarsi,  'Hhe   kind  or  pleasant^looking,"  we  cannot  hesitate   to 

Priyojii  as  a  blunder  of  the  workman  who  cut  the  letters  in  the 

ok.     Who  Prti/ftdar»i  was  seems  to  be  still  open  to  floubt,  notwith- 

oding  his  supposed  identity  with  Asoka.     This  identification  still 

re«ts  upon  a  solitary  paasa^  in  a  rare  iDanascript  of  an  almost  nn* 

Qown  Buddhist  work,  the  Dipawanso,  of  which  a  copy  brought  to 

>ylon   from   Siam,    wa3   procured   by   the   late   distinguished    Pali 

«eholar^  Mr.  Tumour.     In  that  passage  it  is  stated,  that  the  inan- 

aration  of  a  prince  named  Pipadamno  took  place  in  the  two  hund 

nd  eighlei*nth  year  after  the  disappearance  of  Sakya,  and  that  he  wa 

be  SOD  of  Bindnsara,  and  the  grandson,  or  as  the  unamended  original 

has  it,  the  grandson  of  the  grandst)n  of  Chandragnpta.     The  date  and 

ont  of  Piyadamna  sort  well  enough,  it  is  true,  with  those  ascribed 

to  Aioka,  in  both  Brahraauical  and   Buddhist  tniditions,  and  the  cir* 

cumstances  of  A^okas  conversion  to  Buddhism,  the  great  zeal  said  to 

have  been  manifested  by  him  in  the  extension  of  that  faith,  and  his 

LCTDCtion  of  innumerable  pillars  and  temples^  at  least  according  to  the 

oniclea  of  the  Buddhists,  would  not  be  incompatible  with  the  tenor 

of  the  edicts  docyphered,  and  the  number  of  places  in  which  they  are 

dqhiL     At  the  same  time,  it  is  rather  inexplicable  why  the  name 

IfoJa^  an  appellation  much  better  known  than  that  of  Priyadarmna^ 

should  never  once  occur.      There  are  also  chronological  inconsistencies 

between  the  probable  date  of  a  grandson  of  Chandragupta  and   of 

Antiochus  the  Great,  who  is  named  in  the  inscription,  and  must  have 

been  either  anterior  to,  or  cotemporary  with  the  author  of  the  edicts* 

We  ueed  not  however  dwell  upon  these  difficulties  at  present. 

The  title  Rqjo  corresponds  with  the  reading  of  the  Gimar  Tablet, 
whilst  the  inscriptiouB  of  Delhi  and  Cuttack  have  Laja^  a  mere  vernacular 
variation.  In  savatra  khJiati,  **  everywhere  desires/'  the  first  word  is 
L nearer  to  the  correct  Sanskrit  form  wrvaira  than  the  savata  of  Girnar. 
r.  Norris  has  had  access  to  difierent  transcripts  of  the  latter,  to  a 
riio-^mile  on  calico  belonging  to  the  Society ;  a  copy  taken  by  Captain 
PoHtuns,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  H.  T,  Prinscp;  another  of  an  earlier 
period  belonging  to  Mr.  James  Prinsep,  and  the  copy  printed  in  the 
Joumal  with  corrections  made  by  Mr,  J.  Prineep,  but  of  which  the 
p«blic4ition  was  prevented  by  his  lamented  death.  A  copy  al*c»  taken 
by  Captain  Jacob  and  Mr,  Weetergaard,  a  distinguished  traveller  and 
tSttDakiit  scholar,  has  been  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Bombay 
Branch  of  our  Society,  for  April,  1843.  No  material  deviations  from 
the  copy  printed  in  the  Journal  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society,  by  Mr.  J. 
Prinsep,  occur,  but  occasional  varieties  are  met  with ;  one  of  these  was 

'  HI,  \ 
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imiit  M  first  rea*i  in  the  Glrua-r  Tablet,  but  Mr.  Prins^p  corrected  thii 
to  icMati,  and  Mr.  Weetergaarti  gives  the  same  reading.  Their  ac«u- 
r*w5y  18  cottfirmeil  by  tbe  Kapur-di-Giri  inscription,  in  whicb  the  word 
ifl  dearly  icAkctiij  '*  he,  the  king,  wishefi  or  willi/' 

The  words  which  are  next  given,  as  Sam  pashavtaa  vast^u^  trans- 
lated hy  Mr.  Priasep  '*all  nnbeliovers  may  he  inclined  to,  or  brought 
to,"  cannot  be  quite  io  readily  recognised.  The  Gimar  Tablet  has  save, 
which  would  more  accurately  represent  the  Prakrit  plural  of  mva,  *'all" 
The  mark  denoting  e  is  however  easily  obliterated,  and  the  reading  here 
may  ako  he  mm.  The  nm  of  what  appeari  to  be  the  cerebral  iihilant 
in  pdshanka  m  correct  Sanskrit,  whilst  the  aubstitution  of  the  dental  # 
in  theQirnar  veraion,  la  neither  Sanskrit  nor  regular  Prakrit;  all  want 
however  a  termination  here  to  denote  whether  the  word  pashmida  he 
singiilar  or  plnral  The  chief  difficulty  however  lies  In  the  term 
vmtifU.  It  ia  clearly  enough  vmeyu  in  the  Gimar  Tablet;  it  is  in- 
distinct in  the  Dliaoli  inscription,  and  rather  questionable  in  that  of 
Kapur*di-Giri.  Even,  however^  if  the  aisonracy  of  the  form  be  ad- 
mitted the  aignificatiOD  remaini  uncertain.  Mr  Prinsep'e  Pandit 
supposed  it  to  represent  the  third  peraon  plnral  of  the  potential  mood 
of  rai,  **  to  wish,''  or  more  usnally,  '*  to  bring  under  subjection,"  This 
verb  is  writtf n  with  tho  palatal  sibilant,  which  ia  a  letter  of  the 
Kapor-dl-Giri  alphabet  also,  yet  the  sibilant  here  employed  is  die 
dental.  The  Sanskrit  form  would  also  be  iMyu,  not  vaieifti,  and  the 
ioscriptions  usually  conform  to  Sanskrit  in  the  verbal  inflexions  which 
they  contain.  If  it  be  part  of  a  verb,  therefore,  it  must  be  derived 
from  the  verb  v<u,  with  a  dental  sibilant,  meaning  ''to  dwell  or 
inhabit,"  and  the  sentence  will  be,  *'  may  all  the  unbelievers  abide.** 
The  followmg  words,  however,  scarcely  admit  of  this  interpretation. 

These  are,  according  to  the  three  several  inscriptions,  save  te^  ti  save 
paga,  and  save  ite;  they  are  all  doubtful;  the  second  is  unmeaning; 
the  other  two  may  be  intended  for  te  save,  "  they  all,"  but  they  would 
then  seem  to  be  superfluous. 

We  have  next,  severally,  aayamancha  Widvcuudxihincka^  saMaman 
IhdvoMvddMcka,  and  iayaman  bhavatuddhdcha,  Mr.  Pnnseps  trana- 
lation,  including  what  precedes,  is,  "  The  king  desires  that  all  unbe- 
lievers may  be  brought  to  repentance  and  peace  of  mind;"  bnt  aa- 
yamauy ''  vnth  moral  merit,"  would  not  be  a  substantive  but  an  adjeor 
tive,  or  an  adverb,  and  bhdvasuddhi  is  purity  of  nature  rather  than 
peace  of  mind.  The  first  may  possibly  be  intended  for  sanyama, 
which  means  moral  control;  but  the  nouns  could  scaroely  be  objectives 
governed  by  the  intransitive  verb  vasa, ''  to  abide,.*'  any  mor^  tiiaa  by 
#(?4  "  to  subdue."  i     . 
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In  the  repetition  of  the  verb  khhaii,  ^' wisheei^'*  as  it  oocurs  in  tbe 

Hmar  Tablet,  Mr.  Prineep  hat)   no  other  singular  nominatiTe  for  It 

ban    Rajfi,   and   he   renders  it  accordingly  **  He  is  aniTons."     The 

present  inacription  fumishos  a  somewhat  different  readings  concurring 

appan?ntly  with  that  of  the  Dhauli   rock,  and  gives   the  verb  in  the 

plural,  ichJiafitt,  *'  they  wish,"  as  if  governe*!  by  mve  te,  **  they  all,*' 

that  is,  all  the  Pd^ndas,     This  verb  again  may  govern  tho  noonsi 

rhich   precede  it  in  the  accusative  case,  although  the  second  term 

the  eign  of  the  cai*e  and  is  written  bhdvamddhin^  in  the  Girnar 
Tablet  only. 

The  Kapur-di-Oiri  inwription  agrees  tolerably  well  in  what  follows 

with  that  at  Girnar,  substituting  c^^  "and,"  for  fw,  *'but "  as,  Jano  cha 

hdvacha    Mmndo   urftdva^h^    rafjo.       Tbo  Dbanli    inscription   has 

fHunua  for  Jano,  a  [jossible  corruption  for  manushya,  Sanskrit,  "  man,** 

and  the  same  therefore  with  jano^  **  man,  or  mankind,"     Mr.  Prindopl 

alated  the  terms,  *•  every  diversity  of  opinion  and  every  divereitj 

r  paafiion^**  a  rendering  which  cannot  be  acquieieced  in.     As  far  as  the^ 

wordd  may  be  regarded  as  correctly  deeyphcred,  they  wouJd  seem  to 

expr«^  a  general  remark :  "  men  or  mankind  are  of  various  (high  and 

low)  wills — of  various  (high  and  low)  passions,**  rather  than  a  desire 

■tbat  they  should  be  all  of  one  way  of  thinking. 

Te  samm  are  the  next  words  in  all  three.  The  Girnar  Tablet  has 
next  pakdmnti;  the  other  two  have  only  w.  In  some  of  the  tran- 
•cripts  of  the  former  the  word  is  pol-mali ;  but  If  the  nominative  be  te^ 
''they,**  the  latter,  which  is  in  the  singnlar,  must  1)0  incorrect.  There 
ia  no  neoessity  to  impute  a  defect  to  the  other  two  inscriptions,  if  we 
mppooe  1KZ  to  be  projjerly  vd,  ''  or,""  the  use  of  which  obviates  any 
oooadcMi  for  the  actual  reiteration  of  the  verb  kdmfit%  as  it  oootini  in 
the  Gimar  Tablet 

We  have  next  in  the  Gimar  Tablet  fkadmtm  eha  kdmnti  (or 
vakstata  or  ftakasciH),  in  the  Dhauli  inscription  tkadasa  ehati^  and  in 
that  of  Kapur-dt-Giri,  ekad^mm  va  pi  kd^harUi,  The  Dhuult  inM!np^ 
tion  16  defective;  the  two  others  nearly  agree.  Mr.  Prinsep's  trans* 
UtioDj  in  continuance  of  the  preceding  and  immediately  sueceedin 
aentencee^  is,  ''  he  is  anxious  that  every  diversity  of  opinion/*  &c.,  *'ma]^ 
Ame  forth  blended  into  one  system,  and  be  conspicuons,  in  ever 
andistingutsbing  charity,"  this  translation  depending  on  the  meaning  of 
the  verb  hdi^  **  to  shine."  But  this  version  takes  no  notice  of  the  con* 
traat  presented  by  mvam,  '*  all,**  and  ^eadeimmy  ^*a  part ;'  and  it  is  not 
at  all  certain  what  the  verb  should  be,  Kdi,  and  kdi  with  a  long 
▼owel  and  a  final  palatal  or  dental  sibilant,  have,  it  is  true,  one  of 
ibeir  meanings,  '•  to  thine  ;'*  yet  this  is  in  a  literal  aevnse^  and  they 
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couTd  nerer  h&  the  equiraleuta  of  "being  eonspicuoua/*  In  the  pr^ 
sent  itiflcription  also  the  verb  ie  written  with  a  short  vowels  and  the 
cerebral  eibilant,  aa  kash;  and  ka^  m  Sanskrit  meana  'Ho  kill/'  It 
may  also  fitly  represent  the  Sanskrit  kri$k,  or  kargh^  "to  draw  or 
attract/*  The  translation  suggested  to  Mr.  Prinsep  hy  hh  Pundit 
oannot  therefore  be  relied  on- 

The  present  inscription  Buppliee  a  necessary  correction  of  the  word 
that  follows*  The  Girnar  Tablet  was  read  by  Mr.  Prinsep  visuL;, 
with  the  remark  that  the  second  syllable  was  donbtful.  The  Dhanli 
reading  is  vidala,  which  diJ  not  tend  to  clear  np  the  perplexity.  In 
Mr.  Weatergaard's  copy  of  the  former  the  word  is  inpuk,  and  this  is 
now  eetablifihed  by  the  Kapnr-di-Giri  inscription*  The  whole  phrase 
in  the  latter  is  vipute  pi  dia  dane  ;  in  the  former  tablet  it  is  vipule  iu 
pi  dune^  m  which  pi  for  api^  "indeed/*  si^erns  to  be  tmnsposed.  In 
Mr.  Prinaep'a  translation  these  words  were  connected  with  the  pre- 
c^dingj  as  in  the  passage  already  cited»  "  in  every  nndistingnishing 
charity/*  bat  whether  we  read  eAo  or  fw,  '*and"  or  "bnt/*  the  particle 
separates  the  sentences,  and  detaohes  "gift**  from  any  goyemment  of 
the  verb  kdmnlif  even  if  such  connection  were  syntactically  accurate, 
which  it  is  not.  We  must  understand  dann^  therefore,  as  standing 
alone,  being  in  fisMt  the  abkiiTe  alwolate,  and  render  the  jlhnae  m  a 
sense  which  admits  of  no  qaestion,  '^  but  great  gifts  being  given,**  or 
'*  where  there  is  great  monificence  :**  this  will  also  connect  well  enoqgk 
with  what  follows,  "he  of  whom  there  is  not  moral  restraint  and 
parity  of  disposition,"  yasa  tuuU  sayama  hhavamddhi,  which  is  the 
reading  of  both  the  Girnar  and  Kapnivdi-Giri  rocks.  The  Dhanii 
inscription  is  evidently  incorrect,  bat  in  osing  nafthi  in  place  of  ndsU^ 
it  only  snbstitates  the  Prdkrit  form  of  the  verb  for  the  regalar  Sanskrit 
which  is  employed  by  both  the  others. 

In  the  Girnar  inscription  we  have  next  tiva,  or  tdva;  the  former  is 
anmeanmg,  the  latter  might  be  intended  for  tdvat,  "  so  far,"  "inasmach 
as;"  the  Dhaali  inscription  has  in  place  of  it  eAa,  "and."  There  is  no 
word  in  this  place  in  the  Kapar-di-Giri  inscription ;  the  sense  seems 
to  require  some  term  that  might  be  the  correlative  of  yoM,  "whose/* 
as  tasa,  "  of  him."  There  is  a  blank  in  the  following  part  of  the 
Dhaali  inscription  which  the  other  two  agree  in  ocoapying  with 
IxUamrfn'cOd,  or  kitchpiaia;  both  intended,  no  donbt,  for  ike  Sanskrit 
kniqfruUd,  "  gratitade,**  not  as  the  Pandit  proposed  to  Mr.  Prinsep, 
"  snpreme  wisdom."  The  whole  of  the  translation  given  in  the  Joamal 
is  here  evidently  very  hat  wide  of  the  trath,  although  it  may  be 
admitted  that  it  is  not  easy  to  snggest  a  better^  for  all  the  lest  of  the  . 
oiignud  ipresents  in  either  of  the  two  most  perfeet  inscriptions,  apaa- 
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wbich  cannot  be  catisloctorily  interpreted,  or  even  read  with  any 
of  confidence. 

Tbe  syllables  that  complete  the  portion  of  the  insoription  nnder 
review  u^  in  the  Gimar  version  vaddilhn-hhatita  (or  vadatwM4U4iii\A 
vanivd-hdkkam   (or  i:ht-ni-chardkandm)f   for  all    which    we   have   at 
Dhauli  bat  dui-niche  baiikam.     The  Kapiir-cli-Giri  inscription  conforms 
ore  nearly  to  the  first,  and  has  niva-f^hatilu'iiichc-pdihanu  a  eomhi* 
tiou  equally  perplexing.     We  have  first  to  determine  how  these 
sylhihles  shall  be  divided  into  words,  and  then  what  the  words  signify, 
t  I  tuQst  confess  myself  unable  to  fulfil  the  first  part  of  the  con- 
ition^  and  as  I  cannot  propose  any  satisfactory  words,  of  course  I 
suggest  any  interpretation  as  mere  matter  of  conjecture.     It  may  be 
thonght  that,  as  they  are  probably  C4)nnectcd  with  krUm  jn<U4,  *'grati- 
tnde/*  they  may  import  that  the  acknowledgment  of  munificence  will 
overlook  want  of  moral   desert,  even    in  the   base,  nicha  signifying 
**low/*  or  "vile.''     The  last  word    in  the  Kapnr-di-Giri  inscription, 
pakhmn^  may  be  the  equivalent  of  the  Sanskrit  praihama,  "  first ;"  or 
it  may  be  intended  for  prashthamf  **  asked."     The  former  would  appa< 
rently  lead  naturally  into  the  next  or  eighth  portion  of  the  inscription, 
which  begins,  according  to  Mr.  Prinsep,  "  in  ancient  times,"  and  not 
9M  usual,  with  Devanam  piyo.     It  seemB  not  improbable  that  the  sen- 
ttnee  does  not  terminate  in  thi»  portion,  and  that  either  something  is 
wanting,  or  that  it  leads  into  the  next;  at  any  rate,  it  is  quite  impos- 
^ble  that  the  concluding  sentences  of  the  seventh  Gimar  Tablet  should 
it  of  the  translation  of  the  Journal :  **  Unto  no  one  can  be  repent* 
a&ee  and  peace  of  mind  ontil  be  hath  altainod  ^supreme  knowledge, 
perfect  faith,  which  surmountoth  all  obetacles,  and  perpetual  assent.^' 
Mr,  FrinBep  states  his  dependence  upon  his  Pundit  for  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  documents,  and  although  Kamala  Kanta,  by  whom  he 
was  assifited^  was  a  man  of  great  learning  and  ability,  yet  the  inherent 
difficulties  of  the  task  were  more  than  he  could  overcome,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  make  up  by  ingenious  conjecture  for  the  deficiency  of  his 
knowledge  and  the  imperfections  of  his  text. 

Although  I  cannot  pretend  to  offer  a  translation  of  this  part  of 
Priyadarsrs  proclamations  which  shall  not  be  as  liable  to  exception  as 
that  of  my  old  and  esteemed  acquaintance  Kamala  K^nta,  who  is  no 
longer  living  to  vindicate  his  own  work,  or  retaliate  upon  mine,  yet  it 
may  be  convenient  to  put  together  the  results  intimated  as  possible  or 
probable  in  the  foregoing  remarks,  if  it  were  only  to  render  them 
more  amenable  to  criticism.  I  venture,  therefore,  to  suggest  the  fol- 
lowing as  something  nearer  to  the  purport  of  the  original  than  the 
former  tmuslatioD* 
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''Tlie  bdoted  of  the  god%  llie  Bifjs  PriyMkni*  danm  tbii  aU 
nnbaUeren  may  ewwpAne  dwell  (unmolested),  m  tliej  abo  with  for 
inorsl  xeetnint  end  pnriij  of  diepoeition.  For  Hken  an  of  Tarioaa 
poipoece  and  Tarione  desixe%  and  thej  do  iigiiij  to  all  or  only  to  a 
part  Alibon^  kowerery  there  ilioQld  not  ho  moral  reetnunt  or 
parity  of  diepoeition  in  any  one,  yet  whererer  there  »  great  liberalifcy 
(or  eharityX  gntitade  will  aobuywledge  merit  eren  in  thoee  who  wen 
helbn  that  repated  rile.* 

Whaterer  may  be  thooght  of  the  ezaet  rendering  of  thie  pari  of 
die  ineeriptiooy  it  leeme  yeiy  likely  that  the  B^a  intended  hy  it  to 
reeommend  hie  own  example  to  hie  nljecti  of  erery  denomination  in 
^feiy  part  of  India^  and  to  eneoorage  them  to  imitate  him  in  the  om- 
etnetion  of  woriv  of  pnblie  ornament  or  ntilityi  and  btfao  distribntioa 
of  eharitable  gifts. 
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The  following  Not^s  bavo  beea  rocei^od  from  Captain  Newbold 
since  the  printing  of  tlio  earlier  pages. 

Note  to  Pafeb  ox  Diamond  Sandstone  and  Limestone 
(pp.  156—171). 

The  following  note  is  from  Mr.  Piddington  on  a  mioeral  reoentlj 
diecovercd  by  Captain  Newbold  in  the  sbales  of  the  limestone  of 
Gaxopilly  Ea^iern  Gh^ta,  associated  with  galena,  quartz,  calcspar,  and 
sulphate  of  barytes ; 

**  I  have  the  pleasure  of  informing  you  that  your  red  mineral  ia,  as 
you  supposed,  an  ore  of  cerium;  and  moreover^  of  that  most  rare 
kind,  carbonate  of  cerium.  It  contains  iron^  lead,  lime,  silex,  aluminaiy 
and  perhaps,  yttria  and  magneaia." 


Additional  Note  to  Papee  oh  Tbichinopolt  FosaiUFERong 
LtUBSTONE  (p.  218). 

Since  my  first  paper  on  the  Trichino|>oly  fossiliferons  limestone, 
Captain  Lawford,  of  the  Madras  Engineers,  baa  kindly  examined  for 
me,  more  accurately,  the  limits  and  geological  relatione  of  these  beds, 
and  I  have  much  pleasure  iu  forwarding  the  following  abstract  of  the 
notes  he  sent  me,  a^  a  valuable  addendum  to  the  paper  alluded  to, 
with  a  few  brief  remarks  of  my  own. 

It  will  be  right  to  premise  that  these  notes  commence  at  the  N.E. 
extremity  of  these  beds,  following  the  strike  of  their  stratification  in 
a  S.W.  direction  from  the  south  bank  of  the  Vellaur  towards  the 
Tftllej  of  the  Coleroon. 

Ktranoor^  Olapattdt/t  <**^  Varagoar. — Proceeding  easterly  along 
the  right  bank  of  the  Vellaur  from  Keranoor,  a  tappal  station  on  the 
Madras  road  about  forty  miles  road  distance  N,N.E.  from  Trichi- 
Qopoly  and  Vudakaloor,  where  a  deep  black  soil  covera  the  rocks, 
hornblende  schist  is  the  first  rock  seen,  and  hornblende  rock  in 
loose  rounded  blocks;  they  occur  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  Chen- 
nanr,  a  tributary  to  the  Vellaur.  The  hornblende  schist  is  in  nearly 
Tt^rtical  strata  running  east  and  west,  and  forms  the  base  of  n  gentle 
acclivity  in  which  were  first  seen  the  beds  of  fossiliferous  limestone, 
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whidi  Is  found  aboot  four  ftet  below  the  tiiilMe.  The  upfmt  Mil  is  » 
light  brown  monld  containing  mnoh  knnker,  which  wiao  enenuti  the 
limestone.  The  dip  of  the  ktter  is  towards  the  soatl^  «t  an  angb 
of  ten  degrees;  the  thicknesB  of  the  beds  eonld  not  be  measnred,  Imi 
the  height  of  the  ground  may  be  about  one'hundred  foet  aboTS  the 
stream.  Proceeding  soutb-east  from  Olapandy,  Gi^tain  lAwiiMed 
passed  along  the  western  base  of  this  aodiTiij,  and  still  observed  the 
hornblende  as  the  underlying  rock.  In  some  quarries  in  the  lim»- 
stone,  fifom  which  blocks  nine  feet  by  two  and  two  feet  and  a  half 
were  being  cut,  the  stratification  was  veiy  distinct:  dip  and  direoii«i 
as  before.  Three  feet  below  the  snr&oe  was  a  hyer  of  limestone  with 
foerils  nine  inches  thick,  orerlying  a  layer  three  or  feor  feet  thick  of 
friable  calcareous  earth  (marl),  in  which  no  fossilB  weie  observed,  and 
which  intervened  between  the  upper  and  lower  or  main  fossiyfeiyms 
beds ;  immediately  below  the  latter  was  the  homUendei.  Aboat  a 
mile  fiEurtber  the  ground  declined  gradually  to  the  south,  and  the  soil 
became  black  alluviuuL  Three  miles  feirther  small  rounded  blocks  of 
hornblende  were  seen:  and  at  Varagoor,  where  the  Olapaody  lugh 
ground  terminates,  were  some  rounded  blocks  of  the  fossiliferous  lime- 
stone embedded  in  kunker  in  the  bed  of  a  stream. 

From  Varagoor  to  Shantanoor, — From  Varagoor  to  the  S.E.  mudi 
hornblende  rock  was  obsenred;  and  at  three  miles'  distance,  on  another 
rising  ground,  the  black  limestone  embedding  great  quantities  of 
shells  was  met  with.  Black  soil  and  hornblende  rock  succeeded  as 
far  as  the  bed  of  a  stream,  where  rounded  blocks  of  the  fossillferous 
limestone  were  found  embedded  in  sandstone.  Dark  alluvial  soil 
continued  to  Shantanoor. 

Oaroodamungalum  ridge. — From  Shantanoor  the  country  continued 
of  the  same  character  as  before.  At  five  miles  the  fossillferous  rocks 
were  observed  in  the  bed  of  a  stream :  dip  and  direction  as  before.  A 
fossil  nautilus  was  found  here.  From  this  stream  the  ground  nses 
to  the  S.E.,  and  a  ridge  of  fossillferous  rocks  runs  due  north  and 
south  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  They  formed  the  eastern  slopes 
of  the  acclivity,  on  the  top  of  which  stands  Craroodamungalum,  on 
a  sort  of  plateau,  the  western  slope  of  which  consists  of  a  ridge  of 
rocks,  parallel  and  similar  to  the  one  above  mentioned.  This  plateau 
and  the  ridges  of  rock  were  described  to  Captain  Lawford  as  ex- 
tending about  five  miles  to  the  south  and  as  many  north.  The  rocks 
are  a  blue  fossiliferous  limestone :  dip  and  direction  as  before,  soil 
reddish  brown. 

To  PervuUapoor. — Continuing  south,  hornblende  rock  and  the  lime- 
stone were  seen  occasionally  j  but  the  fossils  gradually  disappeared. 
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and  the la^Thme^totid  nottced  vma  at  Perrullupour,  wlieru  it  is  yollow, 
5«3lii&t(*a«;  atiJ  without  fossib. 

Souih  ba»e  qf  the  Fwtgil  Tract  and  Yaltey  of  the  CoUrooa, — ^Beyund. 
tilts,  trap  (bitsiilUc  gnjenstono)  and  qutirtx  prL^vaileJ,  and  in  miiotljor 
bigU  ridgo  ruDultig  east  and  west,  uverluokiug  the  Coleruon^  gutii^i^ 
And  griuiitc.  The  groat  valley  of  the  Ctderoon  amd  Ctiuvery,  watered 
by  titiuienius  divi»ionB  of  tboae  rivers,  is  covered  witb  a  rich  alluvium, 
wbicU  prubably  has  its  basis  on  the  granite  and  hypogcoe  rocks. 
Gmiiite  is  i^oen  on  the  opposite  bank  near  TrichinojwJy,  occasionally 
overlaid  by  Interite,  and  oceurs  in  the  ruck-it>land«  in  the  river  bed. 

WeMerti  ^aitk  of  ikt  Foml  Tract, — ^At  the  western  base  of  the^e 
fosfitliferong  ridges,  along  the  line  of  Madras  road,  from  the  alluvinm 
of  the  Coleroon  on  the  (louth^  to  Keranoor  on  the  Vellaur  (whence  we 
etart€^d}  on  the  north*  granite  is  aeen  between  the  Coleroon  and 
Saniiaverani.  The  soil  is  red,  with  much  quartz  and  occiihloual 
rounded  blocks  of  trap  ^  between  Saniiaveram  and  Siri^nuor,  black 
cotton  fioil  appears  covered  with  much  loose  stone,  chiefly  trap  and 
quartz ;  bcyonil  the  last  place  is  a  plain  of  deep  cotton  soil,  siic- 
oeo^lcd  by  s<nl  containing  much  kunker  and  loose  trap. 

About  Ootatoor  the  rock  is  cxcluisively  hornblende^  rounded  blocks 
of  which  literally  cover  the  ground  and  form  small  eminences;  -  hence 
to  Toramungalum  hornblende  is  the  only  rock  visible,  with  abundance 
of  kunker;  the  soil  chiefly  black  alluvial*  The  same  continues  to 
near  Volconrla,  where  a  calcareous  schist  is  observed,  and  also  mag- 
neeito ;  the  latter  in  loose  nodules  and  masses  embedded  in  the  soil ; 
hornblende  prevails  also.  The  schist  haa  a  direction  N.E.  and 
S.W. :  dip  about  twenty  degree*.  From  Runjanguddy  to  the  Chen- 
Uttur,  near  which  we  started,  hornblende  rock  continues  with  much 
kunker,  and  is  seen  in  the  bed  of  the  stream  ;  thence  to  the  Vellaur, 
a  plain  of  deep  black  soil  extends,  above  which *Uttle  rock  is  visible. 

Such  is  the  drift  of  Captain  Lawfords  notes  on  these  intereetiug 
partially  explored  deposJti*,  which  have  been  now  traced  so  far 
aoath  as  the  north  edge  of  the  Coleroon  valley.  It  will  be  seen  that 
if  a  line  be  drawn  from  this  S.W.  point  at  PervuUapoor,  through  the 
major  axi^  of  these  deposits,  it  will  pass  in  a  N,E.  direction  through 
or  very  near  to  those  of  Verdachellum  and  Pondicherry.  comprising  a 
dirrct  distance  N.E.  of  about  one  hundred  miles.  On  referring  to  the 
Map  we  shall  find  that  the  larger  gaps  which  now  separate  these 
deposits,  lire  wcuptcnl  by  the  valleys  through  which  flow  the  principal 
rivers  of  this  part  of  India  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal^  viz.,  the  Panaur  and 
VcUaur.  Whether  the  vidley  of  iht-  Coleroon  separates  the  Trichi- 
nojwjly   deposits   from   others  still  further  to  the  south  or  S.W.  at 
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intervals  to  Cape  Comorin,  remains  atill  to  be  shQWri,  or  whether 
they  here  terminate  or  have  been  swept  off  by  deniidatioii.  It  seems 
probabk,  that  though  there  may  be  differences  in  the  agea  of  the  fo»- 
silifetxni^  stratjL,  they  ouoe  formed  a  continuous  ridge,  or  parallel 
ridgee,  elerated  gradually  with  the  laud  from  the  bed  of  the  eea  to 
the  different  conditions  of  a  eea  beach^  and  gub^quently  of  a  ooa^t 
ridge,  and  that  the  gaps  we  now  ea©  in  th^r  continuityj  inexplicable 
by  the  aupposition  of  the  eroding  powers  of  present  streams^  were  for- 
merly the  eea  embouchures  of  anoient  lines  of  tlraina^,  the  directiotifl 
of  which  have  einco  but  little  changed. 

The  present  height  of  the  fossil  beds  above  the  Coleroon  Captala 
Lawford  states  to  be  about  two  hundred  feet,  and  that  the  surface  of 
its  area  is  undulating.  The  unconformable  and  em  oiler  amount  of  dip 
relatively  to  that  of  the  hypogene  rocks  on  which  th^y  immediately 
neat  J  shows  that  the  former  had  suffered  great  disturb  aoce  prior  to  tho 
deposition  of  the  limestone:  but  ii  ia  evident  that  the  latter  bas  par- 
taken of  the  later  disturbances  which  have  affected  the  hypogeue 
rocks,  and  lastly  has  been  raised  with  them  from  the  ocean^s  bed. 

Fossils  eoUected  from  the  upper  layer,  described  by  Captain  Law- 
ford  as  separated  by  a  non-foseiliferons  stratum  from  the  lower  beds^ 
should  be  kept  distinct,  as  it  is  possible  they  belong  to  distinct  epochs. 
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Abt.  XVL — Analysis  af  ike  Ganeia  Pur&na^  with  9pmal 
rrfer^nce  io  tim  UiHrny  of  Buddhism,  By  the  Rev,  Db. 
Stjjevknson, 

[Rtad  January  4,  1845.] 

TniXKiKQ  that  the  Ga^ela  Purdlia  might  throw  some  light  on  tho 
tmgin  of  tho  6niv*a  worship,  I  lutfilj  took  it  up  to  exanuQO  it  in  that 
rolAtiuti.  I  Iiml  Dut  proci*«Hled  inr  in  thia  inveif$tig»tttiri  hoforo  I  wiifl 
fortimiito  eituugh  io  met^t  with  two  ]t*gt.'mlfi»  which  I  ooucetve  hare  a 
diBtiiict  rtsfertinoe  to  tho  riso  tmd  foil  a!  BaU<lhiain  in  India,  On©  of 
thc8<?  i^  contaifirtl  in  tho  iirst,  auci  the  other  in  the  Becond  khaudu  or 
fUvifciiuu  of  thti  Pun&ita.;  aiiJ  to  their  conKidtTaiioii  I  shiitl  devote  thlB 
paijer^  after  a  few  hrief  genera)  remarks  on  tho  work  it»olf» 

Tho  former  called  the  Upiliujia  Khaiida  of  tho  Poru^a,  could 
scarcely  havo  been  written  beforo  tho  seventeenth  century  of  our  era, 
as  Moro8Tar  (Sum,  MayurenTara)  ia  mentioned  a^  a  great  Tirtha  of 
Oanefa;  but  till  Monibhatta,  who  flourinhed  in  tho  former  part  of  that 
coDtuiy,  gave  it  celebrity,  and  originated  tho  Chinchore  (Chinch?a«l) 
incumatc  H  it  was  a  place  altogether  unknown  to  fame. 

Tho  Pui  iiiences  with  the  nmfurtune  of  Somakanta^  king  of 

Sarat  (Sam,  baurardshtra),  who,  on  account  of  tho  atiliction  of  leprosy, 
left  hit*  homo  iind  kingdom  to  wander  in  tho  wildernese.  While 
roaming  about  from  place  to  place,  ho  came  in  contact  with  the  eage 
BhrigUf  one  of  his  i>rogenitor8,  who  retailed  to  him  what  Braluini  had 
in  ancient  limes  related  to  Yjuim,  in  praise  of  Gane»a.  The  sum  of  tho 
whole  is^  that  Gautama^  Saubhari,  Kaundinya,  Vi^v^dmitra,  and  all 
tho  Ri^ihiH,  recommend  to  eiindry  applicants  for  ghoatly  advieo  tho 
worship  of  GanoBa»  and  the  repetition  of  the  two  mnntras^  tho  one,  iSri 
Oanesdjfa  t?aw<iA»  and  tho  other  tho  mystic  (hn.  Tndra,  Sira,  Vi^linu, 
p;j!  '         I,  &c,»  aro  all  i  "      fr»g  failed  in  their 

pr  ,  iplied  to  Gain  o  aid  alone  they 

were  enabled  to  perform  their  erploita.  Bhrigu,  therefore,  in  oonolu^ 
§b  :  *     away  his  pupil  ^omakitnta  to  get  rid  of  his  diBoase*  tho 

ci  i  -of  sinti  committed    in  a  former  state,  by  worshipping 

Qnnapati  on  the  4th  of  Bhadrapad^  according  to  tho  institute  in  which 
he  had  inittructed  him. 

Tho  fiecoud  Khahda  of  tho  Purdha  referti  to  the  first,  and  tlierelbro 
muHt  hare  been  written  after  it.  Suta  is  there  introduced  a«  relating 
to  tho  a^Humbled  ii\igi^^  what  Bhrigu  had  rehear^d  to  Somakiinta, 
and  Bnthuiii  originally  uarruted  at  tho  ret|tteBt  of  Vyasa.     To  extol 
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Qahesa  above  all  other  objects  of  religious  adoration  is  equally  the 
purport  of  this  second  division.  In  the  Purdfia,  two  distinct  modes  of 
worshipping  Ganesa  are  pointed  out.  At  one  time  he  is  identified 
with  the  supreme  spirit^  Paramdtmd,  the  Brahma  of  the  Vedantists, 
and  is  to  be  worshipped  by  mystical  contemplation  alone.  The  other 
mode  by  which  religious  homage  may  be  paid  to  him  is,  the  forming 
the  image  of  the  god,  crowning  it  with  flowers,  presenting  to  it  oflTer- 
ings,  and  celebrating  the  annual  festival  of  Gahapati. 

The  particular  legend  in  the  first  division  of  the  Purdha  to  which 
reference  has  been  made,  and  which  is  interwoven  with  the  principal 
theme  after  the  manner  of  the  episodical  stories  in  the  Panchopakhydna 
and  the  Arabian  Nights,  commences  with  the  History  of  Gritsamada. 
The  grandfather  of  this  sage  was  named  Bhima,  and  was  sovereign  of 
Vidarbha,  the  modem  Berar.     His  capital  city  was  named  Kaufidinya 
after  the  sage  of  that  name.     The  king  had  no  children,  which  so 
afiiicted  him,  that  he  left  the  city  with  his  wife  to  wander  in  the 
forests  and  propitiate  the  deity.     In  his  wanderings  he  met  with 
Viavdmitra,  who  directed  him  to  worship  Gahe^a.     The  deity  proved 
propitious,  and  he  had  a  son  named  Rukmdnga,  who,  after  ariving  at 
manhood,  and  having  been  associated  with  his  father  in  the  govern- 
mcnt,  one  day  lost  his  way  while  hunting  in  the  woods,  and  came  to 
a  Rishi's  hermitage.     The  .sage's  wife  fell  in  love  with  the  king,  and 
when  he  refused  to  listen  to  her  unlawful  request,  she  cursed  him,  and 
brought  on  him  the  affliction  of  leprosy,  from  which  he  was  freed  only 
by  applying  to  Gaiiesa.     Meanwhile  Indra,  whose  character  the  Puranic 
writer  seems  little  studious  to  exalt,  is  made  to  assume  the  form  of 
the  virtuous  prince,  and  gratify  the  licentious  passion  of  the  Rishi's 
wife.     The  fruit  of  this  connection  was  the  sage  Gritsamada,  who,  in 
the  Index  to  the  Rig- Veda,  is  mentioned  as  being  the  Rishi  of  certain 
portions  of  these  sacred  hymns.     The  circumstances  of  his  origin  were 
unknown  to  the  sage  himself,  but  not  to  the  other  Rishis,  who,  when 
he  had  joined  himself  to  their  society  on  the  occasion  of  a  Sraddha 
performed  by  the  sovereign  of  Magadha,  reproached  him  with  his 
spurious  descent,  and  calling  him  the  son  of  Rukmanga  ordered  him  to 
<[uit  the  assembly.     Stung  to  the  quick  by  their  reproaches,  Grit- 
samada went  to  his  mother,  and  on  her  acknowledging  her  guilt,  ho 
cursed  her,  imprecating  on  her  the  doom  of  becoming  a  Jujube  tree  '  after 
her  death,  an  event  which  followed  soon  after.      She  in  return  impre- 
cated on  him  the  doom  of  becoming  a  Brahma  Rakshas.      No  change 
of  form  however  befel  the  sage,  nor  did  he  require  to  die  and  be  born 
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agAin ;  on  iba  contrary,  tlie  curse,  as  far  as  external  oircamstanees 
made  any  change  iip}>iircnt,  sceincfl  to  como  upon  lirm  in  the  shape  of 
a  hlesaing.  He  courted  no  more  the  eociety  of  the  liiMs,  \mi  after  a 
liliort  *abodo  with  certain  MunU  of  a  different  profession,  he  betook 
liimself  to  meditution  on  the  Sapreme  Beiug,  standing  on  his  great  toe 
irith  Ills  mind  intensely  fixed  on  the  deity.  The  divinity,  identified 
sa  usual  in  this  Purdiia  with  Gaiie^a,  hat  pofiseastng  oil  the  attributes 
of  the  Vedantist  Brahma,  appeared  to  him,  and  granted  all  his 
rotjue^ts;  Brahma  Rakshas  na  he  waij,  and  still  styling  liim  Brahman 
and  SageV  accorded  to  hiuL,  as  he  desired,  pre-eminence  in  all  his 
transmigrations  above  other  Brahmans,  divine  knowlerlge',  along  with 
a  beautiful  shrubbeir*,  in  which   he  might  engage  himself  in  dtviue 

Litation.      After  this   the   whole   band   of  sages*    paid   him   tho 

respect,  honoured  him  as  their  chief,  and  oyen  went  so  far  as 

■hip  him  with  oblations  ^     Gritsamada  still  continued  to  medi- 

f  on  tho  divine  esseQce^  absorbed  in  intense  devotion.  One  day  as 
I  opened  his  eyes,  he  saw,  at  a  great  distance  before  him,  something 
like  an  infant  cast  out  in  its  blood,  uttering  nioumful  lamentations, 
Uia  merciful  disposition  was  sensibly  affected,  but  after  closing  his 
oyea  for  a  little  while,  he  found  on  opening  them  again  a  beautiful 
boy  coming  up  to  him,  who  sainted  him  as  his  father  and  mother, 
eaying  that  he  had  been  given  to  him  by  the  deity,  and  promising 
him  all  obedience,  if  he  would  adopt  him  and  take  him  under  his  pro- 
tcf-tion,  Gritsamada  complied  with  the  child's  request,  taught  him 
the  mystic  incantation  Om,  and  sent  him  away  to  stand  on  his  great 
toe  contemplating  the  supremo  Gafiesa.  After  some  thousands  of 
years  tlie  deity,  propitiated  liy  Ms  austerities  and  the  victory  he  had 
obtaiaed  over  the  senses  and  passions,  appeared  to  him  and  desired 
ium  to  ask  a  boon.  The  child  asked  the  power  of  conquering  the 
three  worlds,  which  tho  divinity  accorded,  promising  at  the  same 
time  that  he  should  he  incapable  of  falling  by  any  weapon  except  that 
of  Siva,  that  he  should  possess  three  famous  cities,  one  of  iron,  one  of 
silver,  and  one  of  gold,  and  that  on  leaving  the  world  ho  should  be 
absorbed  in  tho  divine  essence. 

This  child  was  no  other  than  tho  fnmoua  Tripnrdsnra,  who  spee- 
dily set  to  work,  and  by  tho  assistance  of  certain  others  whom  he 
created,  vanquished  Indra  and  all  the  gods,  sent  them  away  to  hide 
themseWes  in  the  caverns  of  ihe  Himitlayn  Mountains,  and  reduced 
them  to  the  greatest  btaCe  of  leanness  and  dit^tress,  by  putting  a  stop 

^  ftn  and  imf        *  nwrm        *  far*  ^        *  gfH'nur. 
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to  the  offering  up  of  the  oblations  wliich  mortals  had  been  accnstomed 
to  present  to  them.  After  taking  possession  of  Brahmd-loka  and 
Vaikufitha^  sending  Brahmd  to  his  lotns  bed^  and  Vishnu  to  the  sea  of 
milk,  he  went  to  Kailas  and  asked  Siva  to  giye  it  up  to  him  and 
retire  to  Mandara,  with  which  request,  after  a  little  grumbling,  the 
good-natured  deity  complied.  The  gods  in  this  sad  predicament  apply 
to  Ndrada,  who,  although  ready  enough  to  create,  on  suitable  occa- 
sions, a  little  merriment  at  their  expense,  was  eyer  ready  to  help  them 
when  they  were  really  in  distress.  He  recommends  to  them  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Supreme  Being ;  telling  them,  that  it  was  by  adoration  of 
the  supreme  Gahesa  that  the  Daitya  had  attained  the  pre-eminence  he 
enjoyed,  and  that  their  affairs  could  be  retrieved  only  by  the  adoption 
of  the  same  mode  of  worship.  The  gods  and  Rishis  take  his  advice, 
and  at  last  obtain  the  favour  of  the  deity,  who  promises  to  take  their 
uase  into  consideration  and  provide  an  effectual  remedy.  For  this 
purpose  Gafiesa  disguises  himself  in  the  form  of  a  Brahman,  and 
accosting  Tripur^ura,  told  him  that  he  could  build  him  such  a  city  as 
could  be  equalled  neither  in  heaven  nor  on  earth.  On  receiving  tho 
Asur's  command  to  proceed  with  the  work,  he  built  for  him  the  throe 
famous  cities,  one  of  iron,  one  of  silver,  and  one  of  gold.  On  being 
asked  what  boon  ho  required  for  such  a  signal  service,  the  cunning 
Brahman,  in  order  that  ho  might  bring  on  a  collision  between  tho 
Asur  and  Siva  requested  tho  marble  imago  of  Gancsa  called  Chintd- 
niani,  which  was  placed  at  the  entrance  of  Kailasa.  Tripurasura 
readily  agreed  to  grant  him  such  a  trifling  compensation  for  his  im- 
portant services.  Yet,  although  in  possession  of  Kaihisa,  he  considere<l 
it  wrong  to  remove  any  of  tho  furniture  of  tho  place  without  first 
going  through  tho  ceremony  of  asking  Siva's  leave,  and  accordingly 
sent  two  messengers  to  ask  the  god  to  give  up  the  image.  Tho  Asur's 
messengers,  in  making  this  request  in  tho  name  of  their  master,  gave 
no  obscure  intimations  that  if  tho  imago  were  not  given  up  on 
their  requisition,  forco  would  bo  used  to  extort  compliance.  This 
was  too  much  for  Mahadeva,  who  getting  into  a  rage,  refused  to 
accede  to  so  unreasonable  and  uncivil  a  demand.  On  this  Tripu- 
r^ura  mustered  all  his  forces  and  attacked  Siva,  who  advanced  to 
meet  him  at  tho  head  of  all  tho  gods.  Tho  celestial  armies  were 
again  routed,  and  their  leader,  tho  great  Mahadeva  himself,  was 
obliged  to  make  off,  and  skulk  about  the  precipices,  and  lurk  in  tho 
caverns  of  the  Himalaya  mountains,  while  tho  Asur  bore  off  tho 
famous  image  Chintamani,  tho  subject  of  tho  dispute,  in  triumph  to 
Patdla.  Mortified  and  downcast  at  this  defeat,  Siva  made  no  attempt 
to  retriove  tho  affairs  of  tho  gods,  till  the  faithful  Ndrada  came  to  him 
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and  inBiruotefl  him  id  the  worship  of  tho  eitipreme  Spirit*  After  Siva 
had  waited  m  tho  ntuiteregt  derotion  for  ten  years  on  tho  supreme 
Oalida^  tlio  god  mppeibred  to  him^  atid  after  telling  htm  that  neither 
the  divino  Rishi^j  firahma^  tho  Vcdas,  the  Upanisha/Ls,  nor  the  six 
Sibtnis,  were  acciuainted  with  hi^  person ',  informed  him  thitt  he  was 
prupitiuted  by  his  auateritiesi  and  would  grant  him  the  boon  he  de- 
aired,  namely,  rictory  orer  Trii>iiTiisora,  To  make  hi?  triumph  mor^ . 
certain  and  eumpk^to,  Siva  extols  Gahe^  in  a  hymn,  in  which  eyery- 
one  of  hiB  thousand  names  is  r«9eited.  The  Asur  can  no  longer  with- 
stand tho  might  of  the  codn,  who,  through  the  blessing  of  the  supreme 
(riiiioiSa,  and  the  generalship  of  Siva,  obtain  a  complete  victory. 
Mahiideva  with  his  fiery  darts  consumes  the  three  cities,  and  the  Asur, 
no  longer  able  to  maintain  his  ground  on  earth,  darts  away  as  a  bril- 
liant meteor,  and  mingles  with  tho  divine  essence. 

If  we  are  to  suppose  that  this  legend  is  nothing  more  than  a  flight  i 
of  Brahmanical  fancy,  and  that  no  allegory  lurks  under  the  extenial 
guise  of  a  long  subjection  and  protracted  war  of  all  tho  gods  with  a 
particular  Agnr^  wo  shall  do  little  credit  to  tho  wisdom  of  the  siige  by 
whom  it  wae  conceived;  but  if  wo  suppose  it  to  be  an  allegorical 
representation  of  the  conflict  between  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism, 
wo  have  a  subject  worthy  of  the  poet's  genius,  and  obtain  an  ex- 
tremely interostiiJU',  a^^  well  us  probable  account  of  that  memorablo 
struggle. 

We  need  not  question  tlic  strictly  histurlcal  accuracy  of  nil  the  I 
events  cognijsablo  by  miin  wliich  befel  GritsuTiuula.  Tho  spuriousuesrf ' 
of  his  origin,  his  vast  learning,  his  quarrel  with  the  Brahmanical 
lishls,  Ills  association  with  Munis  of  a  difl^erent  order,  hts  devotion  to 
lie  wor5hip  of  the  Supremo  Divinity,  and  adoption  of  a  ritual  diflering 
from  that  esteemed  orthodox,  nre  all  circumstances  that  need  not  be 
called  in  question.  His  atlopting  Tripnrasura  and  teaching  him  tho 
science  of  Divinity  aro  also  probable  eventst.  But  the  importaut 
jnestions  are,  what  i>rr*fc»5ion  did  Gritsamada  adopt  after  he  wiis 
Pexjiellcd  from  tho  sc»ciety  of  tho  Brahman^  t  Did  he  become  a  Bud- 
dhist, and  is  it  tho  history  of  Buddhism  our  author  is  hero  giving  under 
tho  veil  *>r  ml  of  Tripunhura? 

To  cTi;i  I  answer  satisfactorily  these  questions;  tho  foDowing 

eonsideratiousr  evidently  doducible  from  the  narrative,  require  to  be 
kept  ID  mind. 
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1.  Daring  the  new  state  of  things  introdaced  by  Gritssmada  and 
Tripardsura,  according  to  the  Purdna,  an  entire  stop  was  put  to  the 
performance  of  the  Brahmanical  ceremonies.  This  is  expressly  stated 
Adhyaya  XL.  Sloka  9 — 12.  "Having  brought  in  subjection  all  the 
gods^  the  Asur  returned  to  earth,  and  the  powerful  Bhimakdya,  sub- 
duer  of  the  world,  by  his  might  brought  in  subjection  all  the  kings, 
put  the  Rishis  under  restraint,  shut  up  the  fire  temples  ^  broke  down 
everywhere  the  hermitages  and  holy  places  of  the  devotees,  seized  the 
houses  erected  as  refuges  to  the  religious ; — ^and  bloated  with  pride, 
set  himself  always  in  opposition  to  sacrifices  to  the  gods',  oblations  to 
the  manes*,  bumt-offerings*,  the  study  of  the  Vedas,  and  religious 
ceremonies." 

No  language  can  more  fully  describe  an  entire  proscription  of  all 
the  peculiar  rites  of  the  Brahmanical  religion  than  this.  It  forms  a 
comment  on  the  aphorism  quoted  in  a  former  paper*,  in  which  the 
Agnihotra,  the  ofiering  of  flesh  to  the  manes,  &c.,  are  declared  prohi- 
bited in  the  Kaliyuga. 

If  we  turn  from  the  Brahmanical  to  the  Buddhist  records,  we  find 
in  the  account  of  A^oka  in  the  Mahavanso,  that  at  the  beginning  of 
his  reign,  while  following  the  religion  of  the  Brahmans,  he  was  in  the 
habit  daily  of  sacrificing  a  multitude  of  cows,  but  that  he  put  an 
entire  stop  to  this,  and  to  the  feeding  of  Brahmans,  on  his  conversion 
to  Buddhism.  The  first  edict  of  this  prince,  as  found  engraved  to 
this  day,  on  stone  pillars  in  various  parts  of  India,  interdicts  the  offer- 
ing up  of  any  animal  in  sacrifice,  as  well  as  killing  them  for  the  sake 
of  food,  thus  abolishing  one  essential  rite  of  the  ancient  Brahmanical 
ritual,  as  I  have  shown  in  a  former  paper".  Buddhism  then  produced 
the  same  effects  as  the  government  of  Tripurasura  in  regard  to  the 
rites  of  the  Brahmanical  worship. 

2.  Indra,  in  the  old  Brahmanical  system,  was  the  creator  of  tlio 
world,  and  chief  among  the  gods,  sustaining  in  fact  the  attributes, 
and  performing  the  works  of  the  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva  of  mo- 
dern Hinduism;  while  in  the  system  of  Tripurasura,  Indra  holds  a 
place  inferior  to  the  Asur  himself,  and  has  no  divine  honours  paid  to 
him.  The  second  Maficiala  of  the  Rig  Veda,  being  the  latter  part  of 
the  second  Ashtaka,  consists  entirely  of  hymns,  the  composition  of 
Gritsamada,  who  makes  such  a  figure  in  the  legend  under  review; — 
all   doubtless  composed  before   he   had    changed   his   principles    and 

*  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  No.  XIII.,  p.  2. 
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loned  tlio  Bnilitimnical   religion.     It  cunnot  be  nnfair  tlen  tu 

f  the  cliaract^^r  af  ludra  in  tbe  ancient  ©ysteni  from  those  authori- 
tative hymns  of  his,  which  have  been  deemed  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 
Veda  itself.     It  is  aa  follows :  — 

1.  0  niortiiU,  it  is  Indra,  who  is  the  first  born,  the  intellectual, 
the  dmne,  who  protected  the  gods  by  hia  meritorious  works,  whose 
forrc«  made  the  two  worlds  tremble,  and  who  is  great  in  might, 
2.  It  is  he  who  rendered  firm  the  trembling  earth,  and  established  on 
their  foundationa  the  shaking  mountains,  who  spread  out  the  firma- 
Tucnt,  and  caused  the  orb  of  day  to  ascend  aloft.  r3.  Who,  when  he 
haei  hlain  the  cloudy  demon,  made  the  seven  rivers  flow»  who  brought 
forth  the  cows  which  the  Asur  Bali  had  concealed,  and  produced  fire 
from  the  midst  of  the  watery  cloud,  destroying  liis  foe  in  the  conflict 
4.  By  whom  all  creatures  that  move  on  the  earth  were  made,  who 
formed  the  servile  tribe  that  dwell  in  cavenis  under  ground,  and  con- 
que  ring  the  myriads  of  his  foed  brought  down  their  power  with  the 
ease  a  hunter  does  (a  stag '). 

Such  is  the  character  of  Tndra  given  by  Gritsamada  while  a  votary 

of  Brahmanisni.     Indra  is  the  creator  of  the  earth  and  akyj  and  of  all 

their  inhabitauts,  the  preserver  of  the  pious,  and  the  destroyer  of  the 

dmpioos;  but  the  pupil  of  the  same  Grit^amada,  who  had  leai-tied  bis 

em  from  him  after  his  change  of  creed,  h  described  in  our  Fitr/ma 
laacending  to  heaven,  meeting  Indra  in  hostile  conflict,  knocking  his 
bunderbolt  out  of  his  hand,  and  after  a  straggle  getting  bold  of  him 
by  the  feet,  whirling  him  round  and  round,  and  throwing  him  into  a 
region  no  one  knew  whore,  and  in  the  end  seating  himself  on  Airiivata 
and  taking  possession  of  the  tlirone  of  lieaven'.  We  have  only  to 
tuni  over  a  few  pages  of  the  Mahavanso  to  find  that  Sakko  (Indra), 
thougli  dignitied  witb  the  name  of  god,  is  a  being  of  no  esteem  among 
the  Buddhists,  and  receives  no  divine  honours,  these  being  all  reserved 
for  Buddha  and  bis  Thero^. 

B,  Contemplation  of  the  Supreme  Being  is  represented  wi  a  mode 
of  divine  worship  practised  by  Gritsamada   and  Tripurasuru,  while 
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vnkimni  hoA  te  ihe  Bnlunaas  vad  Oio  B&ina,  flMragli 
«doptod  bj  boih  puiiei  for  A»  pvifpofle  of  nibdiiing  tbo  Aiur. 

It  ii  pliln  fiNim  a  raview  of  the  YedM  tkftt  iMsiiloes,  and  i 
hymns  to  India^  Agni,  80mA,  and  other  god%  now  eonmdered  hj  the 
Hindus  of  an  inferior  grades  was  the  highest  fonn  of  divine  wonihip 
known  to  the  andent  Brahmans.  In  the  Bhigarat  GMta  the  Sima  is 
eonridered  the  holiest  of  the  Yedss.  It  is  preserved  hj  the  Biah- 
mans  wilh  a  eare^  and  its  hymns  sang  with  a  levwenoe,  that  plainly 
fliaik  the  veneration  in  which  it  is  held.  I  fonnd  Sur  less  difflmdty  in 
the  west  of  India  in  obtaining  copies  of  the  other  Tedas,  than  I  did 
in  poenring  those  of  the  BimM,  and  yet  it  oonsists  entirely  of  hymns 
to  the  above-mentioned  divinities.  Siva  and  BrahnUi  are  never  even 
ttentionedy  and  Yishnu  is  rarely  invoked^  and  then  only  as  saber- 
dinate  to  Indra. 

On  the  odier  hand,  Chjtsaniad%  aeoording  to  oar  ParAn%  praetised 
flzed  contemplation  of  the  Sapreme  Being  as  a  mode  of  divine  wmr- 
ship^  only  after  he  had  been  expelled  from  the  society  of  the  Brah- 
maasy  and  had  become  a  Brahma  Rttshas,  and  made  the  aeqaaintanoe 
of  the  Maniy  who  dwelt  in  the  Pashpaka  Vuia  (Floweiy  Forest).  At 
that  time  neither  Biva  nor  any  of  the  Brahmanical  gods  or  sages  were 
aeqoainted  with  this  mode  of  obtaining  the  favoor  of  the  divinity. 
This  is  evident  from  the  narrative  of  Gritsamada's  conversion^  or 
apostacy^  which  is  as  follows :  *^  Then  a  voice  from  heaven  was  heard, 
and  Gritsamada  became  a  demon '.  The  same  Gritsamada  then  went 
to  commence  the  practice  of  devotion*.  As  he  wandered  on  he  at 
last  came  to  the  forest^  named  the  Flowery',  filled  with  various 
trees  and  vines,  and  ornamented  with  clusters  of  flowers,  adorned  also 
with  cascades  of  water,  and  the  society  of  eminent  sages.  Grit- 
samada dwelt  awhile  with  several  venerable  men,  submitting  to  their 
commands.  Then  having  bathed  he  performed  Japa,  standing  on  the 
great  toe  with  a  fixed  mind,  contemplating  the  Supreme  Lord,  the  god 
Vighne^vara,  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  point  of  his  nose,  yet  seeing  in  all 
the  ten  directions,  conquering  his  senses,  restraining  his  breath,  con- 
quering the  mind,  and  living  on  air.  Thus  for  a  thousand  divine 
ages  he  performed  severe /apa*." 

Such  was  the  religion  of  Gritsamada,  by  which  he  obtained  the 
favour  of  the  Supremo  Being  and  divine  knowledge*.  It  was  the 
same  system  that  he  taught  Tri2)urdsura,  and  by  which  that  enemy  of 
thojgods  obtained  the  supremacy  over  heaven  and  earth,  and  thrust 
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i!own  from  heaven  all  tho  Braijmanical  deitiew.  Siicb  also,  according 
to  thn  Mah/ivaneo,  was  tho  system  of  Budding  a  Hystein  uf  spiritual 
and  niystical  contempltttioii  of  the  all -perraf ling  spirit. 

Until  Narada  visited  the  gtuls  in  their  diatreia  for  th«  purposo  of 
consoling  and  instructing  them,  thoy  romatned  in  entire  ignorance  of 
this  £|>iritual  and  myetioal  sjrstem.  On  that  occaiioQ  he  addressed 
them  aa  follows : — "  I  will  relate  to  you  concisely  tho  greatly  meri- 
l<>rious  actions  of  tho  Daitya,  He  perfonucd  tupa  for  a  thottsnnd 
years,  and  ohtabed  the  favour  of  Gafiela,  the  chief  of  tho  godg,  and 

,  thoi=io  irresistible  Mofisings  which  carry  dread  to  all  others,  and  pre- 
serve hira  from  all  harm  at  the  handii  of  Devae,  Rishts^  Pitria,  Bhfitas^ 
Yakshas,  Rdkshas,  Pilucliaa  and  Ndgajg^— of  all  except  tho  lor<l 
gankara  (Siva).     Therefore,  let  all  seek  tho  favour  of  the  chief  of  i\m 

^god«,  Gahela^  with  all  respect,  and  let  all  wor>^hip  him  who  obviates 
every  difficulty,  and  bestows  every  needful  ble«sing,"  Tlio  gods  said: 
*^0  wise  instructor,  teach  us  how  to  worship  that  god  of  gods,  Super- 
emiuent  sago,  mcrcifally  tell  ns  how  to  proceed/'  Nilrada  replies: 
"  I  will  te^ch  yt)U  all  the  one  syllable  rnantrti  (Om)*  Repeating  that 
fnanlra  with  a  pious  and  fixed  mind  lot  all  engage  in  meditating  on 
the  Supremo  Being'.  As  far  as  I  can  «ee  Gadesa  is  the  go<l  to  whom 
you  must  apply.  He  will  deliver  you  all.  There  is  no  other  remedy 
than  this*/* 

In  tho  fiame  manner  Niirada  instructa  Siva,  who  waj9  formerly 
Ignorant,  in  this  worship  of  the  supreme  Gahosa,  as  wo  have 
fihowu  in  the  narrative.  It  waa  only  then,  aceordjug  to  this  Parana, 
by  the  adoption  of  this  new  form  of  worship  practised  first  by  the 
Asnrji,  that  Siva  and  the  god8  con^juered  their  enemies  and  regained 
the  supremacy  which  they  had  lo^t.     While  the  Vcdas,  as  we  have 

Pieen^  Bpak  only  of  the  worship  of  a  multitude  of  gofls,  propitiated  by 
sacrifices  and  libations,  the  Mahavanso  introduces  Buddha  us  remain- 
ing for  many  years  in  fixed  contemplation  of  tho  divinity,  and  thua 
obtaining  his  favour,  and  afterwards  proceeding  to  collect  and  instruct 
disciples  exactly  according  to  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Asur,  as 
dcacribo<l  in  this  Purina. 

4.  The  final  state  of  bliss  in  which  Tripnriisura  ib  said  to  have 
entered  after  deatii  wap  unknown  to  the  ancient  system  of  the  Brilh- 
mans^  but  the  idea  ha^  since  been  borrowed  by  them^  and  final  eman- 
cipation made  thf  -  *  '  "        ird  of  devotion. 

The  Sama  Vct  it^s  with  the  following  prayer,  which  con* 

talna  suppUcatiouH  only  for  temiioral  blesflings^ — the?  kind  of  gowl 


W^tTif  v;^% 
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tilings  wLicsli  ia  cliiefly  dwelt  upon  in  the  Yodag,  ^*  Grant,  0  ye 
godSf  wlio  receive  siicrifici^Sj  that  wc  may  bear  only  what  h  auspicious 
with  our  ears,  and  see  only  what  ie  aaspbioua  wkli  our  eyes ;  and 
miLj  we  who  propitiate  the  gode  arrive  at  the  age  fixed  by  the  diTinityj 
with  undimiuiiihed  mental  and  bodily  vigour."  The  reward  of  the 
pious  is  on  ono  oocaaioii  described  as  **  reaching  the  world  of  the  Sun^  ;** 
on  another,  as  *^  conquering  the  earth  aud  a^jcending  to  the  lofty  man- 
sions of  the  sky*/*  evidently  ludra's  heave n,  the  plfie©  appointed 
according  to  the  Bhaga-vat  Gita  for  those  who  follow  the  rites  pre- 
scribed by  the  Vedas;  Tripurasura,  on  the  contrary^  according  to  this 
Purufia,  receives  absorptiou  into  the  divine  essence  as  the  reward  of 
his  devotion,  jnat  as  Buddha  received  Nirv^n  as  the  reward  gf  hid. 
Tbis  part  of  the  Asur  system,  it  is  well  known,  has  like  tbe  prece- 
ding been  embodied  by  the  Brahnians  in  the  new  Eclectic  system  of 
^HittdmOT  which  they  Imm  fonoedy  a&d.endeaToiued  to.  palm.14^  iha 
ymU  BB  the  zeligioii  of  their  anmeat  JRiAu*  -.  There  ie  no  doubt;  eoma 
d]^t,diade  of  diffeienee  betwe«[i  the  .Hokti  ,of  the  Brahmaiie,  and 
the  Ninr^n.of.  the  Baddhiete,  bnt  they  agree,  in  the  great. and  pro- 
.Tiiling^ideay  that^  the  liberated  eonl  becomee  united  to,  the  sapreme 
epiii^  and  loses  all  traoes  of  indiyi^ality, 

5.  Oritsamadais  represented  as  practising  celibacy,  haying  neither 
wife  nor  progeny,  and  adopting  as  his  son,  to  fill  up  the  ranks  of  his 
order,  Tripurdsura,  a  wandering  orphan,  who  presented  himself  before 
him.  The  accordance  of  such  a  state  of  things  with  the  institutes  of 
Buddhism,  and  its  opposition  to  Brahmanism,  is  too  obvious  to  require 
a  single  remark. 

If  now  we  consider  that  Gritsamada  agreed  in  all  these  important 
points — in  his  notions  of  the  object  of  adoration — ^the  ceremonies  of 
religion — the  nature  of  divine  worship — the  reward  of  devotion,  and 
the  mode  of  filling  up  the  ranks  of  the  priesthood — with  the  Buddhists, 
while  differing  in  them  all  from  the  ancient  Brahmans,  we  shall  have 
little  difficulty  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  author  of  the 
Purd&a  is  here  drawing  a  picture  of  the  Buddhist  sect,  which,  although 
sometimes  degenerating  into  a  caricature,  represents  nevertheless  the 
general^  features  of  Buddhism,  with  sufficient  distinctness  to  make 
them  easily  recognised. 

One  remark  more  yet  remains  to  be  made,  and  it  is  one  of  no 
small  importance  in  the  history  of  religious  opinions  in  India ;  it  is 
that  Gritsamada  when  he  left  the  Brahmanical  sages  found  other 
Munis  with  whom  he  resided,  and  whose  commands  he  for  a  season 
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obeyed,  though  it  is  not  said  that  he  adopted  their  entire  system.  So 
Buddha  in  the  Mahavanso  is  said  to  have  met  with  doctors  of  reason, 
whose  ideas  of  religion  were  similar  to  his  own,  though  not  in  all 
points  identical.  Buddha  gave  a  great  impulse  to  the  system  of  the 
ancient  Munis,  and  new  modelled  it,  so  as  to  make  it  pass  for  one  of 
his  own  invention  among  foreigners ;  and  this  is  exactly  the  light  in 
which  Gritsamada  and  Tripurasura  are  exhibited  in  relation  to  the 
Munis  of  Pushpaka  Vana. 

The  legend  of  Devdntaka  and  Nardntaka,  with  which  the  second 
part  of  the  Purdna  commences,  is  so  similar  to  that  of  Gritsamada 
and  Tripurdsura  in  their  performance  of  Anushthdn,  their  victory  over 
Indra,  and  devotion  to  the  supreme  Ganesa,  that  it  does  not  seem  to 
require  any  separate  remark ;  though  it  furnishes  additional  proof  of 
the  oneness  of  Buddhism  and  the  Asur  system,  and  leads  to  the  same 
conclusion  as  that  at  which  we  have  arrived  from  the  consideration  of 
the  former  part  of  the  work. 
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Art.  XYII.— The  Ante-Brahmanioal  Rdigkn  of  the  Hindm. 
By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stevenson. 

[Read  March  15,  IS^B.I 

It  is  a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty  to  give  a  general  yiew  of  the  Reli- 
gion of  India,  and  so  to  arrange  the  different  Deities  composing  the 
Hindu  Pantheon,  as  to  place  before  the  student  of  Hindu  Mythology  a 
oonnected  and  harmonious  system  of  the  religious  belief  of  the  natires 
of  Hindustan.  Brahmd  for  example  is  styled  the  Creator  of  the 
Universe,  and  yet  almost  totally  disregarded,  not  even  a  single  temple 
being  erected  to  his  honour,  although  creation  is  one  of  the  chief 
grounds  of  religious  worship.  Vishnu  in  the  system  stands  forth  aa 
the  Preserver,  but  in  the  eye  of  his  votaries  consisting  of  myriads  in 
every  part  of  the  country,  the  world  owes  its  origin,  as  well  as  its 
preservation  to  him ;  and  Siva,  though  systematic  writers  tell  us  he  is 
to  be  regarded  as  the  author  of  Destruction,  and  the  third  God  of  the 
Hindu  Triad,  is  worshipped  by  millions  as  the  Supreme  God,  the  Pre- 
server as  well  as  the  Destroyer,  the  Imparter  equally  with  the  Taker 
away  of  life.  Again,  no  small  proportion  of  the  Hindu  nation  ascribe 
the  origin  of  the  system  of  the  Universe  to  a  female  divinity,  whom  they 
consider  the  Mother  of  all  the  Gods,  and  to  whom  also  they  attribute 
a  principal  share  in  its  government.  In  regard  to  the  rites  and  cere- 
monies by  which  the  objects  of  their  veneration  should  bo  served, 
there  is  an  equal  diversity  of  sentiment  among  the  Hindus.  Some 
think  it  wrong  to  offer  to  a  deity  any  thing  that  has  ever  been  pos- 
sessed of  life,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  others  hold  by  the  maxim 
that  without  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission  of  sin,  or  recon- 
ciliation with  God.  To  endeavour  then,  as  some  both  among  Hindus 
and  Europeans  have  attempted,  to  combine  all  these  contradictory 
positions  into  one  harmonious  system,  can  never  gain  the  appro- 
bation of  the  rational  inquirer.  The  present  Hindu  religion  must  bo 
considered  not  as  one  system,  but  as  a  congeries  of  parts  derived  from 
several  systems,  and  we  may  as  soon  look  for  order  and  consistency  iu 
it,  OS  in  the  iceberg  where  trees  carried  down  by  the  mountain  torrents, 
polar  bears  which  had  gone  out  to  sea  in  search  of  their  prey,  and  tho 
amphibious  seal,  had  all  been  hemmed  in  by  the  irresistible  power  of 
congelation,  and  united  with  the  frozen  liquid  in  the  formation  of  one 
heterogeneous  mass. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  wo  should  remember  that  there  are 
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Ihrco  cDifoTOnt  systenis  of  wligfloiifl  belief  which  hare  <3ontribuio<l  to 
^  M  HinJaihin,     The  Sysrt<?rn  of  tho  ancicTit  Brafc 

1  I  i^yBtcm,  atid  the  rude  idolatrous  worship  which^l 

proTioua  to  the  extenaivo  propiigutlon  of  either  of  tho  aboire  Systeniai 

J  jirfivaiJod  amoug  tho  Aboriginal  iuhabitauts  of  Indin.  in  order  tliat  Wdj 
tiiity  havo  a  true  atid  exact  notion  of  what  is  now  cnlled  the  Hirula 
fcliglon^  From  the  Brahmanieal  ftystcm,  as  deTelopcd  in  the  San* 
liitils  and  Br^hmfina^  of  tho  Veda^,  wo  have  among  the  Brahnians, 
the  daily  and  poriadical  readings  of  the  Voda^,  tho  preservation  of  tho 
Kiered  fire,  and  its  accompanying  worship,  and  tho  adoration  of 
Vi*hnu  aa  a  deity  of  groat  power  and  influence.  From  tho  Bml- 
dhistieal  i^iyetem  is  derived  the  tenderness  of  animal  life,  a  thing  foreign 
to  the  Vedaa,  in  which  liynins  are  appointed  to  be  §ung  even  at  the 
Uttcrifico  of  tho  Saorcd  Cow.  Hinduism  owes,  if  not  tho  invention  of 
the  principles  of  ita  tnctnphyFicS}  at  least  much  aseifitonoe  in  their 

.  deveh>pment  and  culture,  to  Buddhism.  The  great  principles  in 
nU  the  ancient  systems  aro  tho  eanio;^ — ^the  importance  ascribed  to 
Bwabhiiva  or  Nature,  the  Metempsychosis,  and  Final  Absorption, — 

,  lhe«o  are  common    to  Buddhism  and  Bralunaniem,  notwitL^tanding 

Uheir  respective  peculiarities;  and  the  disputes  of  the  re^ectivo  adhe- 
rents of  the  two  systems  havo  tended  to  bring  them  farther  into  greater 
fironiiuence*  Tlio  worship  of  Jagannatha  in  Orissa,  and  of  Vithoba  at 
Pundherpur,  where  the  distinction  of  caste  ia  laid  asldo  for  tlto  time, 

I  lire  both  derived,  aa  I  have  elsewhere  shown,  from  a  Bnddliistical 
•oaroc.  But  tho  modem  system  of  Hinduism  secma  after  all  to  have 
been  mainly  addcbted  to  local  superstitions^  prevalent  among  tho 
aboriginnl  tribeH^  which  I  have  caUed  tho  Ante -Brahman  leal  religion  of 
the  HindQii  in  former  papers. 

Under  this  head  I  think  wo  must  class  the  worship  of  Siva,  espe- 

f  fjially  under  the  form  of  tlie  Lrnga,  which  now  so  extensively  prevail 
among  tho  Hindus.     Siva  is  usually  styled  Isvara  or  Supreme  Ood,'1 
Mahitdeva  or  Great  God,  or  difitinguished  by  some  other  name  indi- 
(     '         re-eminence.     As  Siva  has  in  modem timeii  been  patronized  by g 

roportion  of  the  Brahmaiisi,  and  beea  celebrated  in  a  nmjoritj 
of  the  Turi^jiaB,  it  may  8eem  rather  hardy  to  assert  that  ho  has  nH 
place  in  the  original  Bnihmanical  Theogony«  and  is  no  better  thu 
an  npatart,  introduce<i  into  tho  system  from  the  rude  and  unconnecto 

ttBper^titions  of  the  Barbarians,  among  whom  the  Brahmana  introduce^ 

^tivilization   and   literature.      The   following   con.sideraLion»  however"' 
will,  I  think,  convince  every  impartial  person,  capable  of  forming  an 
opinion  on  the  subject,  that  this  is  really  tho  case. 

Tho  notion  nf  n   friail  i»f  0<k]s,  uf  which  In  the  modttu  «^%\j 
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giva  forms  one  essential  element,  is  altogether  unauthorized  by  the 
ancient  H3rmns  of  the  Rig  and  Sdma  Vedas,  the  only  undoubted  com- 
position of  the  ancient  Rishis,  and  unimpeachable  authorities  in  regard 
to  the  opinions  of  the  ancient  Brahmans.  I  do  not  insist  upon 
Brahmd,  Vishnu,  and  Siva  never  there  being  found  united  by  name 
as  emanating  from  the  primeval  Divinity,  but  on  the  fact  that  no 
three  gods  are  there  represented  as  flowing  immediately  from  Deity. 
Such  a  triad,  indeed,  forms  a  part  of  the  Egyptian  Theogony,  where 
Osiris,  Isis,  and  Horus,  or  perhaps  more  correctly  Amoun-ra,  Amoun- 
neu,  and  Sevek-ra  form  a  triad  of  gods.  The  Buddhists,  too,  have  & 
triad,  the  Chinese  also  have  one,  and  even  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
had  their  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and  Pluto,  sons  of  Saturn,  among  whom 
the  government  of  the  world  was  divided.  But  on  looking  into  the 
Vedas  we  find  Agni,  V^yu,  Indra,  Mitra,  and  Soma,  the  deified  Fire, 
Wind,  Firmament,  Sun,  and  Moon,  all  frequently  highly  extolled,  but 
never  arranged  in  a  Triad  System.  The  only  thing  of  the  kind  that 
appears  in  the  Vedas,  and  which  may  not  improbably  be  a  remnant  of 
a  doctrine,  which  seems  to  have  existed  in  very  ancient  times,  and 
with  more  or  less  corruption  to  have  been  embodied  in  the  religions  of 
the  most  ancient  nations  of  the  world,  is  the  three  sacrificial  fires, 
wliich  are  necessary  for  the  performance  of  the  most  sacred  Brah- 
manical  rites.  In  the  Somayaga  and  Jyotishtoma  for  example,  three 
fires,  Dakshinagni,  Ahavaniya,  Giirhapatya,  one  at  each  end,  and  one  in 
the  centre,  joined  by  a  serpentine  line,  are  lighted  up  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  sacrifice.  It  is  the  same  god  Agni,  however,  under 
different  aspects  that  is  supposed  to  reside  in  them  all;  in  one,  as  the 
vivifying  heat  that  supports  the  world,  and  which  resides  chiefly  in 
the  southern  regions;  in  another,  as  the  sacred  flame  that  licks  up 
the  sacrifice,  and  forwards  it  to  the  gods;  and,  in  the  third,  as  that 
guardian  fire  which  ever  burns  in  the  house,  and  cherishes  the  family 
of  the  sacrificer.  This  was  the  Trinity  of  the  ancient  Brahmans,  and 
not  a  triad  of  gods  derived  from  one  Great  Spirit,  exercising  various 
functions  in  the  production  and  administration  of  the  afiairs  of  the 
universe, — the  form  that  it  has  been  made  to  assume  in  the  modern 
system.  The  presumption  then  that  lies  in  favour  of  the  existence  of 
Siva  in  the  ancient  system  of  the  Brahmans,  as  one  of  that  triad,  of 
which  one  is  the  Creator,  another  the  Preserver,  a  third  the  Destroyer, 
is  entirely  obviated,  as  this  forms  no  part  of  the  ancient  Brahmanical 
system. 

Farther,  Siva  is  not  named  at  all  in  the  ancient  Hymns  of  the 
Veda,  and  therefore  we  have  no  evidence  that  such  a  deity  was  wor- 
shipped by  the  ancient  Brahmans,  but  on  the  contrary,  since  all  the 
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I  are  inyitcd  to  pariako  of  their  sacrifice,  and  all  of  any  notoriety 
N'  ami  fn>«]ucntly  rnllcd  on  hy  name,  it  could  never  Uavo 
ii  M  t  that  so  great  a  god  as  Mahiidcva  couM  have  been  over* 
looked^  if  he  had  been  known  to  the  Brahmans.  I  know  that  it  will 
It  once  be  objected  to  this  statement,  that  Siva  is  the  Rudra  of  tho 
Tedas,  and  thf?refore  frequcntlj  invoked  under  that  name.  The  first 
time  that  the  word  Rudra  occurs  in  the  Vedas,  i§  in  the  10th  Rich  of 
tho  IV.  Sukta  of  tho  VI.  Anuvaka  of  the  First  Book  of  the  Rik. 
Tho  third  and  fourth  Suktas  are  an  addi'e^s  made  by  Siinah  Bepa  to 

In  every  one  of  the  twenty- three  verses  of  which  they  consist,  Agni 
ia  directly  addressed  excsept  in  the  4th  Rich  <jf  the  Ilird  Sukta,  where 
Vart'ina,  Mitra,  and  Aryama,  three  of  the  Adityas,  are  invoked.  In 
the  Rich  preceding  the  10th,  and  in  the  one  tliat  follows  Agni  is 
«pecificany  invoked,  and  the  Commentator  Sayana  Achiiya,  without 
ny  hesitation  applies  the  10th  also  to   the    same    divinity,  para- 

'll^hraeing  '^\^  by  ^ftuiHMK^  and  translating  ^j[|i|  by  ^gCRj  making 
it  an  epithet  of  Agni.     The   same  verso  is  again   introduced   into 
the  second  Paiata  of  the  1st  Part  of  the   Siiina   Veda  at  the  5tli 
Rich,  in  a  collection  of   verses   in   praiso   of  Agni ;   showing  that 
V^yiSsa,  or  whoever  arranged  these  verses,  here  considered  the  two 
identical.     And   in    the  IXth  Pnipathaka,   Rich  3,  of  the  Ilnd 
Part.  Agni   is  again  identified  with  Rudra  in  a  wjiy  that  cannot  be 
be  mistaken.     After  quoting  the  same  veree^  there   is  immediately 
dded,  "  May  he,  the  Mighty  One  who  cannot  l>o  measured,  hioum  hy 
\iB  tmok^  etmffri,  the  all-joyous  tlivinity,  satisfy  our  deeires  in  respect 
to  eolemn  rites,  and  supplies  of  food/*     Yet,  although  Rudra  in  those 
instances  must  be  held  tia  identified  with  Agni,  Agni  cannot  be  identi* 
fird  with  the  Siva  of  the  Puranas.     Siva  is  better  known  by  no  cha- 
racteristic than  by  his  having  ^ye  heads,  and  hence  called  Panchd- 
Iguana,  as  Brahmd  is  by  his  having  four;  and  Agni  is  as  distinctly 
haracterised  by  his  having  seven  heads,  and  hence  has  acquired  the 
same  of  Sapta   Slrsha.     Here   are   besides  several  passages   in  the 
Tedaa  where  Rudra  cannot  well   be  identified  with  Agni,  and  the 
B«idnia  are  generally  regarded  a.3  a  sobordinatc  cla«8  of  divinities ; 
[Jius  for  example,  Agni  is  on  one  occasion  csilled  on  **to  bring  Indnt 
rilJi  the  VaenSj  Bmhat  with  the  Adityas,  and  Rudra  with  tho  Ru- 
!*•  to  the  sacrifice,  which  could  not  bo  said»  if  Rudra  and  Agni 
the  same  deity.  (Rik,  Aahtaka  V.  Varga  10.)      Indeed,  wo  are 
weed  to  acknowledge  that  most  of  tho  Rishis  followed  a  different 
ltd  ixom  that  adopted  by  Siinah  Sepa  iu  tho  above  mentioned 
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passagei — a  legend  adopted  by  the  Vishnu  and  Matsja  Poranas,  which 
make  the  production  of  Rudra  or  Vdmadeva,  the  leader  of  the  band, 
to  spring  from  Brahmd^  after  his  mental  sons.  None  of  the  Rishis 
seem  even  to  have  dreamt  of  eleyating  Rudra  to  the  highest  place  in 
the  system,  either  as  the  underived  essence,  or  as  one  of  a  triad,  the 
cause  of  destruction  and  regeneration.  The  above-quoted  '^Rich  will 
equally  prove  that  Rudra  cannot  be  one  of  the  Adityas. 

The  place  that  Siva  now  occupies  in  the  Saiva  System,  and  Vishnu 
in  the  Vaishnava,  was  held  in  ancient  times  by  Soma.  In  the  Vedas, 
Soma  the  deified  Moon,  identified  with  the  spirit  drawn  from  the 
Moon-plant,  is  the  principal  deity.  It  is  said  that  '^  he  holds  the  first 
place  among  the  gods"  (Sdma  Part  II.,  Adhydya  III.,  Varga  1); 
^^  that  he  is  the  Creator  of  all  things  that  have  been,  or  shall  be,  who 
raised  the  Sun  to  his  station  in  the  heaven"  (Part  II.,  Adhya.  XII., 
V.  19);  "that  he  made  the  four  luminous  worlds  and  their  append- 
ages" (Part  I.,  Das.  7,  V.  7);  "  that  he  is  the  father  of  intelligence, 
the  father  of  heaven,  the  father  of  fire,  the  father  of  the  sun,  and  the 
father  even  of  Vishnu  "  (Part  I.,  Das.  4,  V.  5) ;  and  he  is  said  more- 
over to  be  "  the  Mighty  Essence,  which  remained  when  the  womb  of 
Ocean  covered  up  all  the  gods,  who  [placed  in  Indra  all  the  might 
that  deity  possesses,  and  produced  the  solar  radiance"  (Part  I.,  Da5. 1, 
V.  10).  On  the  other  baud,  the  Rudras  in  the  Veda  are  joine<l  with 
the  Ribhus,  deified  Brabmans,  in  singing  the  praises  of  Indra  (Part  II., 
Adhyiiya  10,  V.  1).  For  Indra  is  a  divinity  notwithstanding  the  con- 
tempt into  which  ho  has  now  fallen,  sustaining  in  the  Veda  tlio  cha^ 
racter  Vishnu  holds  in  the  modern  system  of  the  Vaishnavas,  being 
called  "  the  Sun  of  the  world  and  Lord  of  all  things  animate  and 
inanimate"  (Part  I.,  Das.  5,  V.  1);  "who,  when  all  the  gods  fled 
before  Vritrasur,  alone,  with  his  dependants  the  Maruts,  subdued  the 
hosts  of  the  enemy 'V,  (Part  I.,  Das.  4,  V.  2).  How  very  dificrcnt  tho 
rank  attributed  to  Rudra  is,  and  how  clearly  ho  is  identified  with 
Siva  in  the  Linga  Purana,  the  composition  of  one  of  his  sectaries, 
appears  from  every  page. 

The  following  lines  from  the  exordium  may  be  quoted  as  illustra- 
tive of  this  position,  and  of  the  nature  of  tho  modern  Hindu  Triad  : — 
"  Tho  ungcnerated  is  Siva,  and  the  Linga  is  denominated  Saiva  (belong- 
ing to  Siva);  when  we  speak  of  Pradliuna  and  Prakriti  (Chaos  and 
Nature),  we  are  also  to  understand  the  Supreme  Linga,  which  is  free  of 
smell, colour,  and  taste;  which  can  neither  utter  a  sound,  nor  be  made 
the  subject  of  touch;  having  no  sensible  qualities, but  stable,  undecay- 
ing,  ungcnerated.  The  qualities  of  tbe  manifested  Siva,  the  most  ex- 
cellent Linga,  are,  on  the  other  hand,  smell,  colour,  taste,  a  capability 
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of  ottering  FOund  and  of  being  touched.  Ho  is  tbe  womb  of  tbo  world, 
the  principal  element,  somotimcs  vast,  aometimea  minute?,  Tbo  Lingn 
itaeir,  for  tbe  pnqiotjo  of  developing  tbe  worlJ,  was  produced  from 
tbe  ungcuerated ;  and  from  social  affection  tbe  one  Linga  oxpauded 
Itself  into  seven,  into  cigbt,  and  into  eleven.  From  tbego  camo  tbe 
blessed  Triad,  the  first  principle  of  the  gods,  springing  from  one,  eub- 
toistiug  in  three  ;  the  whole  guarded  by  one,  and  tbe  whole  nnity  alfio 
carried  forward  and  manifested  by  one,  namely,  by  Siva,"  ,  ,  .  . 
**  Hudm  the  Supreme  Spirit,  the  Revered^  the  Creator  (Brahma),  the 
eternal,  the  all-wise,  and  he  who  18  from  his  nature  free  from  all  fault, 
la  called  Siva  in  the  Puriinas." 

It  may  here  be  ijnportant  to  refer  to  the  Legend  of  Dak^ba,  a.8 

L^vcn  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  tbe  Vishnu  Pur/ina,  and  tbo  extract 

'appended  from   tbe   Vdyu  Puruna,  in  Professor  WiUon's  translation. 

From  that  legend  it  is  evident,  tliat  Daksha  considered  that  be  had 

all  the  Rndras  present  with  bim,  though  be  had  not  invited  Siva;  and 

tliat  none  of  the  ancient  Muuis,  eatcept  Dadhieha,  looked  on  Siva  as 

possessing  any  right  to  »  share   in  the  eacrifioe  ;  that  Siva  himself 

confessed  to  his  wife,  that  **  it  was  a  contrivance  of  the  gods  that  in 

all  ^sacrifices  no  portion  should  be  assigned  to  him  ;**  and  that,  more* 

over,  hifi   eacred   rites   were    not   performed   after   the   Brahmauical 

method.     **  My  priests,**  says  he,  **  worgliip  me  in  tlie  sacrifice  of  true 

wisdom,  where   no  opciatinrf  Brahman  in  needed;'**  and,  lastly,  that 

ut  the  conclusion,  when  Dakt*ha  srubmitfed  to  Siva,  be  received   the 

desired  fruit  of  his  works,  not  from  Brabmanical  ceremonies,  but  from 

adopting  tbe  Yoga  of  Siva.    We  could  hardly,  I  think,  exfK?ct  plainer 

[language  from  a  Hindu  author,  in  describing  a  complete  clmnge  of 

'religion,  and  tbe  substitution  of  the  new  rites  of  Sivii  for  the  ancient 

Brahmanical  worship. 

If  it  be  impossible  to  identify  Biva  with  any  of  tbe  gods  of  the 
Veda,  much  less  is  it  possible  to  trnce  any  connection  lietween  the 
i*ymbol  of  the  Linga,  under  which  he  is  usually  adored,  and  any  of  tbe 
ancient  Brahmanical  emblems.  It  is  manifest  from  every  page  of  tbe 
8dma  and  Rig  Vedas,  that  Agni  was  adored  under  the  element  of  fire, 
that  Mitra  had  no  cmMem  but  tbe  sun  which  shines  in  the  firma- 
ment, and  that  Vayu's  presence  was  only  known  by  hearing  his  voice 
resound  through  the  sacrificial  halL  The  genius  of  tbe  pestle  and 
mortar  are  indeed  addressed  as  well  as  the  genius  of  tbe  waters  ;  but 
no  imngn  in  any  human  or  bestial  form  appears  ever  to  have  been 
made,  except  when  the  genius  of  the  oblation  was  atldressed, — tbo 
barley  meal  of  which  it  was  compCMied  being  formed  into  the  shape  of 
vot.  vni,  1V^ 
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•omething  like  a  hnman  head.  (S^ma,  Part  11.^  Adh.  16  and  17.) 
But  with  this  donbtfol  exception,  no  image  was  introduced  into  the 
Jjotishtoma,  Somay^ga,  or  other  sacred  Brahmanical  litea  anthoriaed 
bj  the  Vedas.  Poljtheistical  the  worship  undoubtedly  is,  bat  not 
idolatrous  in  the  proper  and  distinctiye  sense  of  that  term.  All  the 
worshippers  of  the  Linga,  even  those  Lingdyats  who  may  be  said  te 
be  monotheists,  pay  religious  homage  to  the  emblem  of  the  god  whom 
they  worship.  It  would  be  much  easier  to  trace  a  connection  with 
the  worship  of  the  Phallus,  which  Clemens  of  Alexandria  informs  us 
was  set  up  in  every  Grecian  city  to  Dionysus  or  Bacchus,  said  also  to 
have  been  considered  by  some  the  same  god  as  Osiris,  one  of  the  Egyp- 
tian Triad,  more  especially  as  Arrian  the  historian  seriously  relates, 
that  Dionysus  made  an  expedition  into  India.  I  speak  not  of  the 
Priapus  of  the  Romans,  the  Baal-peor  of  the  Moabites,  and  some  left- 
handed  objects  of  worship  among  the  Egyptians,  for  these  are  not  to 
be  identified  in  any  way  with  Siva.  And  even  in  regard  to  Dionysus, 
I  do  not  argue  that  there  is  anything  more  than  a  nearer  resemblance 
than  exists  between  the  Linga  and  any  Brahmanical  emblem  of  the 
Deity. 

There  is  an  obscure  intimation  in  the  Linga  Purdna  itself,  that  the 
worship  of  the  Linga  was  only  introduced  at  a  late  period.  It  is  the 
famous  passage  from  the  fifteenth  Adhytiya,  wliere  the  fiery  Linga  is 
introduced  as  settling  the  dispute  between  Brahmd  and  Vishnu  for 
superiority,  by  taking  to  itself  the  honour  which  they  respectively 
claim.  Brahmd  and  Vishnu  seem  to  have  occupied  the  field  between 
them,  till  Siva  came  in  to  set  aside  the  claims  of  both.  Might  we 
venture  to  interpret  the  allegory,  and  say,  that  when  the  ancient 
Brahmans  and  Buddhists  (for  Buddha  is  considered  as  an  incarnation 
of  Vishnu)  were  contending  for  superiority,  the  votaries  of  the  popular 
superstition  connected  with  Siva  and  the  Linga,  with  a  few  men 
(prohahly  Brahmans  by  birth)  of  learning  and  influence  on  their 
side,  wrested  the  prize  from  the  hands  of  both,  and  assumed  it  to 
themselves,  modifying  the  ancient  faith  of  the  Brahmans,  and  em- 
bodying the  popular  superstitions,  so  as  to  form  the  Saiva  system  of 
Hinduism. 

The  introduction  of  Siva,  then,  into  the  number  of  the  objects  of 
Brahmanical  worship  seems  evidently  an  innovation,  from  the  account 
of  Daksha's  sacrifice  in  the  Vdyu  Purana,  no  sage  but  Dadhicha  hav- 
ing taken  the  side  of 'Siva;  and  he  seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of 
heretic,  since  according  to  the  Linga  Purana  he  was  the  especial  object 
of  Vishnu's  displeasure,  and  only  saved  from  his  fury  by  his  devotion 
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tr>  MaJii^Jeva;  and  in  the  Sima  Veda  (Part  II.,  Adh.  V.,  R.  8),  thU 
Xtishl  is  repre^tited  a^  having  bad  a  horse's  bead,  the  bones  of  which 
Indra  employed  as  weapons  against  bis  cnenJies, 

Our  conclusion  from  these  authorities  in  reference  to  the  worship 

f  Siva,  is  strengthened  by  the  fact,  that  tlie  saci-ed  places  considered 
the  peculiar  residence  of  Jyoti-Lingas,  are  generally  in  the  south 
"mad  north-cast  of  India,  at  a  great  distance  from  the  original  Brah- 
manica)  Settlements  to  the  north  of  the  Ganges  and  west  of  tho 
Sarasrati^  none  being  nearer  than  Moant  Aba  in  Otyarat;  and 
that  the  sonth  of  India  is  almost  the  only  place  where  the  sect  of 
the  Linguyats  abounds ;  and  that  in  the  south  and  east  of  India 
the  worshippers  of  Siva  and  his  incarnations^  are  far  more  numer- 
ous than  those  of  Vishnu,  while  in  the  north-west  the  contrary  Is 
the  case. 

That  the  Linga  is  not  originally  a  Brahmameal  object  of  worship, 

ems  to  me  yery  evident  by  a.  fact  that  I  have  not  seen  noticed,  but 
iiich  as  far  as  the  Mardthi  country,  where  Sdivas  greatly  prevail,  ts 
concerned,  I  can  vouch  for  from  an  extensive  observation :  it  is,  that 
DO  Brahman  officiates  in  a  IJnga  temple.  The  Brahmans  alone  offi- 
ciate as  image  dressers  in  the  temples  of  Vishnu,  and  of  all  the  godii 
connected  with  the  ancient  Brahraanical  worship ;  but  for  the  temples  of 
the  Linga,  a  distinct  order  of  men  originally  of  Sudra  origin,  have  been 
mi  apart,  and  form  now  a  separate  caste  under  the  name  Guravd  tw^. 
The  Guravd  drosses  the  image  and  takes  care  of  the  temple ;  and  all 
that  the  Brahman  or  any  other  worshipper  does,  is  to  present  before 
the  image  his  offering  of  diy  rice,  plantains,  flowers,  turmeric,  &c., 
not  interfering  with  the  Gurava^s  dispositions  or  touching  the  image. 
It  is  (|ulte  contrary,  however,  when  a  Brahman  worshipper  comes  to  ' 
Vishnu ;  he  displaces  the  drooping  Sowers  if  he  pleases,  and  places  on 
the  image  fresh  ones  with  sandal  wood  paste, — a  liberty  he  may  not 
take  with  Mahideva.  This  difference  I  consider  a  proof  of  the  imper- 
fect amalgamisation  of  the  worship  of  the  Linga  with  Brahman fsni, 
since  no  other  reason  can  easily  be  assigned  for  such  a  marked  differ- 
ence, and  such  a  distance  between  Siva  and  his  worshippers.  The 
Yogis,  devotees  of  Siva,  who  may  be  supposed  as  iwlhering  more 
Birictly  than  others  to  the  original  ceremonies  of  his  worship,  as  if  in 

idcnt  contrast  to  the  Brahmans,  and  mockery  of  their  frequent 
ablutions,  cover  themselves  with  ashes  instead  of  purifying  the  body 
!iy  bathing,  as  ^rery  Brahman  most  do  befcfro  he  can  piu-take  of  a 
regular  meal.  Siva  is  represented  aa  sitting  like  a  Yogi  in  the  place 
whoro  the  dead  arc  bartit»  the  most  impure  of  Impure  places  to  » 

2  B  2 
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Brahman ;  just  like  the  devil  Maha  Sohon  of  the  Ceylonese  Demon* 
ology.  (Callaway's  Yakkan  Nattannawa,  yerse  58 — 63.)  Like  him, 
too^  Siva  rides  on  a  bullock,  a  mode  of  conveyance  still  deemed  dis- 
reputable among  the  Brahmanical  population  of  the  Dakhin,  though 
used  often  by  the  common  people.  This  demon  has  a  moon  on  his 
thigh,  Siva  has  one  on  his  forehead ;  Siva*s  ornaments  are  snakes^ 
the  Ceylonese  demon  has  one  round  his  neck.  '^  According  to  the 
preached  doctrine  of  Buddha,  there  is  not  a  devil  his  equal  in  the 

world."  (Y.  N.,  50.)  Siva  is  called  >iil^  Bhlitesa,  or  prince  of 
devils  j  strong  analogies  these  with  the  local  superstitions  of  Ceylon, 
similar  to  which  others  prevail  in  the  south  of  India,  while  there  is 
not  a  trace  of  analogy  in  any  of  these  points  to  the  genuine  doctrines 
of  the  Brahmans  as  contained  in  the  Vedas. 

From  all  these  considerations,  I  think  it  as  plain  as  such  a  subject 
can  be  made,  that  the  worship  of  Siva  is  nothing  more  than  a  super- 
stition of  the  aboriginal  Indians,  modified  by  the  Brahmans,  and 
adopted  into  their  system  for  the  sake  of  gaining  an  influence  among 
the  tribes  who  were  previously  addicted  to  its  practice. 

If  it  be  asked,  what  local  deity  Siva  represents,  and  what  was  his 

ancient  name,  I  would  state  as  a  probable  conjecture  that  "iiti^ 
Kedar,  was  the  original  Hindu  name  of  Siva.  It  is  true  the  word 
Keddr  has  been  adopted  into  the  Sanskrit  language,  but  its  derivation 
from  any  Sanskrit  root  is  quite  fanciful ;  and  it  may  have  been  origi- 
nally a  Hindu  word,  signifying  a  mountain,  and  applied  to  the  deity 
in  question  as  the  mountain  god.  The  symbol  of  the  Linga  may  have 
suggested  itself,  from  the  rounded  peaks  with  which  the  Himalaya, 
the  Sahyadri,  and  other  Indian  chains  abound.  Kedar  is  the  name  of 
a  Himalayan  Peak,  and  also  of  the  highest  peak  on  the  Purandhar 
Hills  in  the  vicinity  of  Puna,  on  which  a  temple  to  Siva,  under  the 
name  of  Kedar,  is  built.  Similar  temples  are  also  built  in  other 
places  on  similar  eminences.  Supposing  it  objected  that  Pdrvati,  the 
wife  of  Siva,  is  said  to  be  daughter  of  Hima,  the  genius  of  the  Hima- 
layan Mountains,  with  which  Kedar  is  thus  virtually  identified,  and 
that  she  cannot  be  both  the  daughter  and  the  wife  of  the  same 
divinity;  it  may  be  answered,  that  this,  so  far  from  being  an  objec- 
tion to  the  theory,  is  a  confirmation  of  it ;  for  not  only  in  the  Matsya 
Purdua  is  Satarupii  declared  to  have  sprung  from  the  body  of  Brahma 
and  to  have  become  his  wife,  but  Siva  is  represented  in  the  Linga 
Parana  as  being  at  first  an  Ardhanarisvara,  half  male  and  half 
female,  and  is  so  sculptured  in  the  great  Elephanta  Cave.  When  the 
separation  took  place,  the  separated  male  and  female  were  Siva  and 
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Pdrvati^  80  that  after  that  event,  the  former  stands  to  the  latter  in  the 
double  relation  of  father  and  husband.  Let  it  be  observed,  that  I 
propose  this  merely  as  a  probable  theory,  which,  whether  received  or 
rejected,  will  not  materially  affect  the  main  object  of  this  paper 
founded  on  passages  of  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Hindus,  relative  to 
the  original  character  of  Siva,  and  the  nature  of  his  worship,  as  proved 
to  have  had  no  place  in  the  original  Brahmanical  system. 
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Abt.  XYIII.— Memorandum  on  certain  Fo8sih,  more  particularly 
a  new  Ruminant  found  at  the  Island  ofPerim^  in  the  Gulf  of 
Cambay.  By  Albemarle  Bettington,  Esq.,  of  the  Bombay 
Ciml  Sermce,  F.G.S.,  M.R.A.S. 

[Read  7th  June,  1845.] 

The  fact  that  fossils  are  found  at  Perim  has  been  noticed  by  Baron 
Hugel,  Captain  Fulljames,  and  others. 

In  a  paper  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Bengal,  May,  1836,  Captain  Fulljames,  who  has  obtained  certain  of 
these  fossils,  has  accurately  described  the  general  appearance  of  the 
island,  and  the  matrix  in  which  the  greater  portion  of  the  fossils  are 
found,  viz.,  a  conglomerate  of  sandstone,  clay,  and  silex.  In  addition 
to  what  has  been  written  on  the  subject,  I  would  observe,  that  the 
appearance  of  the  island  at  the  ebb  of  spring  tides  is  extraordinary; 
and  accounts  for,  if  it  will  not  countenance,  tho  legend,  that  Perim 
was  formerly  connected  with  the  main. 

The  shore  shelves  very  gradually;  and  at  the  lowest  ebb,  the 
island  appears  (I  speak  particularly  of  the  west  side,)  only  separated 
as  it  were  by  a  river  from  Katiwar.  This  is  the  gulf  stream  which 
sets  on  both  sides  of  the  Island  of  Perim ;  the  channel  on  the  Katiwar 
side  is  stated  by  Captain  Fulljames  to  be  seventy-five  fathoms  in 
depth,  and  five  hundred  yards  in  width;  that  between  Perim  and  the 
coast  of  Broach  is,  I  apprehend,  greater;  elsewhere  the  depth  of  the 
gulf  about  Perim  and  to  the  north,  averages  below  fifty-five  fathoms. 

In  relation  to  the  present  question,  1  would  add  that  a  vast  quan- 
tity of  alluvium  is  held  in  deposit,  and  brought  down  in  the  waters  of 
the  rivers  Mhye,  Sabermutty,  Nerbuddah,  and  Taptee.  In  the  floods, 
which  are  at  the  present  day  of  frequent  occurrence,  large  trees,  and 
the  bodies  of  oxen,  deer,  bears,  and  other  animals,  are  carried  down 
these  rivers  in  the  freshes,  and  so  into  the  gulf  As  regards  the 
Mhye,  the  Sabermutty,  and  the  Nerbuddah,  more  particularly,  I  wish 
to  shew  that  the  causes  are  still  in  operation,  which  would  make  the 
small  Island  of  Perim,  with  its  shelving  shore;  it  being  a  first  ob- 
struction, and  the  point  at  which  the  gulf  stream  diverges; — I  would 
submit  that  it  would  necessarily  become  tho  receptacle  for  the  bones 
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f  ajiimab  carried  down  by  the  rivers  in  the  great  land  floods  of  pfvt 
es.     Though  some  of  tbo  bonea  are  preserved  in  a  manner  truly 
lanishing^  others  are  rolled  and  Urokeii  m  as  to  defy  reco<^uition. 
It  is  thus,  as  I  have  attempted  to  fihew^  we  may  account  for  find- 
ing at  Perini  the  heterogeneous  collection  of  bones  of  various  ruminantfl ' 
and  paehydennata ;  some  of  animaU  of  familiar  and  still  existing 
»nera,  others  of  strango  and  monetrous  cliaracter  hitherto  uncla 
nong  fo«sU  organic  remains;  the  whole  mixed  with  hauriuDs,  of  wbicki 
in  like  manner  some  of  the  eo-geners  ore  still  common  in  the  Indian 
rivers^  and  others  are  new^  and  as  yet  unclassed ;  and  it  is  to  the 
powerful  action  of  the  gulf  stream  as  it  i&eta  at  present,^n  one  direc- 
tion forming  new,  at  others  removing  older  deposits^ — that  the 
.which  contained  the  chief  part  of  the  fossils  I  have  obtained  has  be-^ 

omo  expo«4^.     This  bed,  I  should  remark,  is  below  the  ordinary  low 

water  mark,  and  only  accessible  at  the  ebb  of  the  highest  spring  tidea^i 

I  had  a  party  employed  for  more  than  twelve  months;  whenever 

he  state  of  the  tide  would  admtt^  they  went  down  and  disengaged 

■«uch  masses  of  rock  as  shewed  any  indications  of  bone  attocbedj — ^these 

were  brought  away  in  a  boat  from  time  to  time. 

A  large  quantity,  chiefly  bones  of  ma^odon,  I  left  in  India;  but 

brought   to   England  four  chests,  containing  the  more  curious  and 

ortable  specimens  I  had  the  fortune  to  coUectj  some  of  which 

now  submitted  for  inspection.     The  most  deserving  of  notice  is  the 

iflkull  of  a  large  animal,  which  I  believe  is  now  fully  established  and 

Imitted  as  the  first  of  a  new  genus  as  yet  un-uamed.     The  mass  of 

conglomerate  which  contiuned  it  weighed  altogether  170  pounds  j   it 

J  wnjj  brought  from  Perim  with  some  other  specimens  by  my  super! u- 

endcnt  of  boats,  Mr.  Ryan,  from  whom  1  obtained  it ;   the  labour 

of  frei*ing  the  skull  from  nearly  one  hundred  pounds  weight  of  matrix 

occupied  me  many  weeks ;   when  cleared,  as  it  now  appear?,  from 

all  superfluous  matter,  I  shewed  it  in  India  to  the  late  Dr.  MalcolmsoUf 

who  pronounced  it  to  be  great  value.     He  and  others  were  disposed  to 

think  it  a  Sivatherium,  hut  this  opinion  has  been  overmled.     The 

lAUomalous  oharncteristicfl  it  presents  I  will  presently  attempt  to  point 

out 

The  greater  portion  of  th<>  occiput,  and  of  the  dexter  side  of  tha 
head,  are  well  preaerred;  on  this  side  also,  the  maiillaries,  and  the 
alveoli  of  the  molar!?,  with  the  exception  of  the  first,  are  quite  perfect* 
The  outer  surfaces  of  the  teeth  are  slightly  injured;  but  the  interior^ 
and  the  grinding  surfaces,  arc  in  great  preservation ;  on  the  left  side, 
the  injury  to  the  fossil  from  the  action  of  water  is  considerable:  bat 
ke  tuberosity  of  the  maxillario^  in  still  preserved,  with  the  alreoU 
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of  the  BIX  molars ;  but  the  teeth  themselves^  though  well  preserved  on 
the  palatial  side^  are  on  the  exterior  much  injured. 

Whether  it  arises  from  the  uneven  and  irregular  line  presented  by 
the  apparent  grinding  edge  of  the  molars  on  the  left  being  different 
from  that  on  the  right  side^  the  eye  is  certainly  struck  with  an  irre- 
gularity in  the  outline  of  the  base  of  the  head.  More  than  one  person 
has  supposed  that  this  part  of  the  head  has  received  injury  and  be- 
come distorted;  violence  to  such  extent,  however^  involving  the 
forcing  in  the  lower  maxillaries^  and  the  alveoli  of  the  six  molarSy 
would  shew  itself  elsewhere,  and  the  palatial  surface  in  close  proximity 
might  be  expected  to  shew  a  fractured  line;  whether  this  would 
necessarily  be  the  case  or  not,  I  am  not  competent  to  say,  but  I  can 
observe  no  signs  of  injury  to  the  palate,  and  surmise  that  the  con- 
torted and  irregular  appearance  arises  from  the  destruction  of  the 
outer  surface  of  the  left  molars.  I  should  observe,  that  the  muule 
being  more  truncated  on  one  side  than  the  other,  adds  to  the  irregu- 
larity of  the  outline,  which  diminishes  to  the  eye,  if  the  injured  molars 
be  covered,  and  allowance  bo  made  for  the  deficiency  in  the  muzzle  on 
the  opposite  side. 

With  marked  and  important  deviations,  it  still  bears  greater 
affinity  to  the  Sivatherium  than  to  any  hitherto  discovered  fossil.  I 
have  availed  myself  of  the  detailed  measurements,  given  in  the  well- 
known  paper  by  Cai)tain  Cautley  and  Dr.  Falconer,  (published  in  the 
Asiatic  Researches  of  1837,)  to  assist  me  in  an  attempt  to  give  a  com- 
parative measnrement  of  the  new  fossil.  If  the  measurement  shall 
prove  useful  it  will  be  due  to  the  guidance  thus  obtained. 

Captain  Cautley  and  Dr.  Falconer  compared  the  Sivatherium  with 
the  elephant  and  the  rhinoceros.  It  was  considered  by  certain  of  tho 
French  geologists,  that  the  Sivatherium  presented  jmints  of  affinity  to 
the  giratTe;  this,  however,  has  been  <lisputed,  but  the  skull  of  the 
Perim  fossil,  however  widely  differing  in  other  respects,  has  pecu- 
liarities of  formation,  still  more  than  the  Sivatherium,  allied  to  the 
giraffe,  particularly  a  very  remarkable  contraction  of  the  frontal  bono 
above  the  orbits,  in  which  respect  it  varies  widely  from  the  Sivathe- 
rium, which  exhibits  on  the  contrary  a  widely  expanded  frontal  like 
an  elephant.  For  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  wish  to  examine  the 
several  points  of  difference  and  those  of  affinity,  I  have  compared 
the  three,  viz.,  the  Perim  fossil,  tlic  Sivatherium,  and  the  skull  of  an 
adult  giraffe  now  in  the  British  Museum.  As  I  have  but  little  expe- 
rience in  such  matters,  these  measurements  nmst  bo  n^ccived  accord- 
ingly; I  was  occui)ied  several  days  upon  this  work,  measuring  and 
remeasuring,  and  took  every  care  in  my  power  to  make  them  true. 
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I  imagine  them  to  be  substantially  so,  still  they  must  be  taken  subject 
to  correction. 


Comparative  measurement  of  the  sktdl  of  the  Perim  Fossil^  that  of  the 
Sivafherium,  and  the  skull  of  an  adult  Oirafe. 


FOSSILS. 

GlralTe. 

Slrathe- 
rimn. 

From  the  anterior  margin  of  the'foramen  magnum 

to  the  alveolus  of  the  first  molar 

17-375 

18-86 

14125 

From  ditto  to  the  truncated  extremity  of  the 

muzzle 

17-5 

20-6 

24-625* 

From  ditto  to  the  posterior  margin  of  the.  last 

molar 

9-76 

10-3 

9- 

From  the  tip  of  the  nasals  to  the  upper  fractured 

margin  of  the  cranium 

lfS-625 

18- 

21- 

From  ditto  ditto  to  ditto  along  the  curve      . 

17-375 

19- 

21-5 

From  the  anterior  angle  of  right  orbit  to  the  first 

molar     •••*.... 

7-625 

9-9 

6-375 

From  the  posterior  to  the  fractured  margin  of  the 

cranium 

10-5 

12-1 

8-« 

Width  of  cranium  at  the  vertex,  mutilated  at 

left  side        ....  (restored,  about) 

11- 

22- 

9- 

Ditto  between  the  orbits,  upper  borders 

4-26  :  a-5 

12-2 

11-375 

Ditto  ditto  lower  borders 

7-25  :  14'6 

16-2 

8* 

frontal (about) 

8-5 

14-6 

8-375 

Ditto  between  the  middle  of  the  zygomatic  arches 

.          • 

16-4 

8- 

Ditto  between  the  bodies  of  the  malar  bones 

.          • 

16-62 

7- 

Ditto  base  of  skull  behind  the  mastoid  processes, 

mutilated  on  both  sides  .         .         .         ;         . 

12- 

19-5 

6-25 

Ditto  between  the  cheek  tuberosities  of  the  maxil- 

laries 

5-6  I  11 

12-2 

675 

Ditto  of  muzzle  portion  of  the  maxillaries  in  front 

of  the  first  mo  ar        .         .        .        .  (about) 

3-6 

5-8 

4*625 

Depth  from  the  convexity  of  the  occipital  condyles 

to  middle  of  frontal  behind  the  horns  (frac- 

tured, about) 

10-625 

11-9 

10-125 

Ditto  from  the  body  of  tlie  sphsonoidal  to  ditto 

between  the  lioms 

•         • 

9-94 

•      • 

Ditto  ditto  to  frontal  at  the  anterior  base  of  the 

horn 

f9125 

•      • 

•      • 

Ditto  from   middle  of  the  palate  between  the 

third  and  fourth  mohirs  to  ditto  at  root  of  the 

nasals        ....  (truncated,  about) 

2-375 

7-62 

7-5 

*  Certain  comparative  measurements  are  impossible,  by  reason  of  the  part 
referred  to  in  the  Sivatherium  being  either  mutilated,  or  altogether  non-existent,  in 
the  Perim  fossil;  for  example,  referring  to  the  nasal  arch,  which  has  no  existence 
in  the  Perim  fossil,  or  the  distance  bctweea  the  anterior  horns,  the  base  in  the 
Perim  fossil  being  confluent,  and  the  Bummit  on  one  aide  mutilated* 

*  Muzzle  unmutilated.  *  Maigin  imfhiGtazed. 
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V068XL8. 

Gtomffe. 

PwinL 

Blrathe- 
rium. 

Depth  from  posterior  surface,  last  molar,  to  ex- 

tremity of  nasals          .        .        .   (truncated) 

8-376 

13-0 

16* 

Ditto  from  grinding  surface,  penultimate  molar, 

to  root  of  nasals         ....   (about) 

9- 

10-3 

9-626 

Ditto  from  the  convexity  near  the  tip  of   the 

nasals  to  the  palatial  surface  in  front  of  the 

first  moUr 

•          • 

6-63 

10-876 

Ditto  from  base  of  nasal  to  palatial  surfAce  in 

front  of  second  molar  ^ 

4-876 

•      • 

. 

Ditto  from  middle  of  the  ala  of  the  occipital  to 

the  swell  at  vertex  of  frontal 

6126 

8-98 

•      • 

Ditto  from  inferior  margin  of  the  orbit  to  grind- 

ing surface,  fifth  molar 

6*626 

7-3 

4-626 

Ditto  from  the  grinding  surface,  first  molar,  to 

edge  of  the  palate  in  front  of  it 

•              • 

2-6 

0-876 

Ditto  ditto  second  molar,  first  being  partly  de- 

stroyed*           

1-6 

•      • 

. 

Space  from  the  anterior  angle  of  the  orbit  to  tip 

of  the  nasals        f.        .        .         .  (mutilated) 

4-626 

10-2 

16-76 

Antero-posterior  diameter,  left  orbit    . 

3-876 

3-3 

3-6 

Vertical  ditto 

2-76 

2-7 

2-626 

Antefo-posterior  diameter  of  the  foramen  magnum 

2-126 

2-3 

1-626 

Tranverse  ditto 

1-626 

2-6 

2*26 

Long  diameter  of  each  condyle    .... 

:V626 

4*4 

2*5 

Short  or  transverse  ditto  of  ditto 

1-875 

2-4 

1-375 

Interval  between  the  external  angles  of  ditto  mea- 

sured across  the  foramen ,         .         .         .         . 

5-25 

7-4 

4-625 

Examining  the  result  of  the  comparison,  some  of  the  points  most 
worthy  of  notice  appear  to  be : — 

That  each  being  an  adult  of  its  kind,  the  Perim  fossil  waa  the 
smaller  animal.  From  its  character  and  power  it  could  have  been 
little  likely  to  disturbance  or  attack  from  other  animals,  and  the  line 
of  vision  is  lateral  and  anterior,  but  not  retrospect.  The  orbit  in  the 
Perim  fossil  appears  to  be  more  prominent,  placed  more  forward 
in  the  head  than  in  the  Sivatherium,  and  the  osseous  margin  more 
strongly  developed. 

That  the  width  of  cranium  at  the  vertex  in  the  Sivatherium,  was 
in  the  i)roportion  of  2  to  1  above  the  Perim  fossil.  Considering  the 
relative  positions,  the  head  of  the  Perim  fossil  was  at  every  point  of 
measurement  more  compressed  in  width  than  that  of  the  Sivatherium. 
At  the  base  of  the  skull  behind  the  mastoid  processes,  the  Sivatherium 

^  In  lieu  of  the  last  measurement,  which  cannot  bo  taken. 
*  Vide  note  as  above. 
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in  in  Iiili|*ii^l9'5  to  12.     A  straight  lino  dr&wti  down  from  the 

l^lknterioP  ^g|f»  riflit  orbit  of  tho  Bivatheriuui  falls  11 35  inch  behind 

be  root  of  the  eixth  molar,  the  same  line  in  tlio  Perim  fossil  fails 

through  the  ba^e  of  the  fifth   mohir,   or  1'875  iucli   moro   fonrard. 

Length  of  upper  jaw  measured  outside  from  posterior  margin  of  sixth 

anterior  margin  of  first  molar  in  the  Perim  fossil  is  about  6*625, 

in  the  Sivatheriura  10' 1 25,     The  shape  of  the  occipital  condyles  varies 

lightly ;  the  condyles  of  the  Perim  fossil  being  rather  more  elongated 

rersely,  with  less  antero-posterior  depth. 

In    the   Sivatherium   it  appears   to  me^  that  the  occipital   and 

parietal  bones  projected  laterally,  so  that  the  zygomatic  arch  was,  if  I 

may  eo  express  it,  covered  or  overshadowed.     In  the  Perim  fossil  ou 

the  contrary,  the  zygomatic  arch  was  projected  much  more  beyond 

the  Tertical  line  of  the  skull.     The  zygomatic  arch  and  malar  bones 

kmre  wanting,  but  there  is  enough  of  the  jEygomatic  proceas  on  the  right 

^aida,  to  mark  its  site  and  character, 

I  may  here  observe,  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  oooipnt  is  in 

eibutiful  preservation;  and   tho  mastoid   process  on   the  left  side  is 

r^uite  perfect.     All  the  parts  along  the  base  of  the  skull,  from  the  first 

mohur  to  the  occipital  condyles,    are  very  perfect,     Tho  Kygomatte 

Lfoacai^  are  deep  and  well  defined. 

The  condition  of  the  teeth,  in  tho  opinion  of  competent  judges, 

proves  the  animal  to  hare  been  an  adult.     The  manner  in  which  the 

rteeth  are  set  in  the  head   is  worthy  of  notice:   they  are  inclinetl 

upwards,  eo  that  the  grinding  surface  of  the  first  is  at  an  angle  with 

th«  last  molars  and  with  the  base  of  the  heail,  presenting  altogether 

the  same  appearance  as  the  teeth  of  the  Sivatherium,  described  by 

Dr,  Falconer ;  the  teeth  in  numberj  form,  and  character,  are  similar  to 

ribo«<r  of  the  Sivatherium;  a  comparison  of  tho  two  shows  tho  Perim 

-  {basil  to  be  somewhtit  smaller,  but  perhaps  not  less  than  the  proportion 

in  the  relative  sixe  of  the  two  heads. 

I  will  hero  only  remark,  that  the  teeth  bear  close  affinity  to  those 
,  of  the  Sivatherium,  an  elaborato  and  detailed  account  of  which  is 
;iyen  in  the  puper  by  Captain  Cautley  and  Dr.  Falconer,  before 
[feferred  to,  in  tho  Bengal  Trnniiiu3tion8.  The  subject  is  of  great  diffi- 
'^culty,  and  one  on  which  1  am  not  competent  to  enter. 

As  to  the  remarkable  contntction  referred  to,  in  the  frontal  bone  of 
^Sht  Perim  foftsil^  in  measurement  with  the  Sivatherium  and  Giraffe,  I 
lod  the  former  to  be  8*5,  the  Sivatherium  14  <T,  the  Girafie  8'375. 
Another  marked  distinction  between  the  Perim  fossil  and  the  Siva- 
[thtnnm.  Is  in  the  immeuso  diifertruco  in  the  width  of  the  cranium 
iTortex.     Tho  mutilation  ou  the  left  side  restored  in  the  Siya 
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theriam  gives,  according  to  Dr.  Falconer,  the  full  width  about  twenty- 
two  inches.  In  the  Perim  fossil,  measuring  the  perfect  half,  from  the 
suture  of  the  parietals  to  the  extremity  of  the  transverse  ridge  of  the 
occiput,  (augmented  it  should  be  observed  by  the  base  of  the  pos^ 
terior  horn,)  and  doubling  this  measure,  to  supply  the  half  for  the  side 
now  mutilated,  eleven  or  eleven  inches  and  a  half  is  the  maximum 
attainable.  So  that  here  the  Sivatherium  is  in  excess  above  the  Perim 
fossil  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one;  in  ^t,  at  this  view,  no  two 
skulls  of  animals  of  the  same  order  can  be  more  dissimilar;  and  the 
Perim  fossil  (saving  always  the  horn)  approaches  nearer  the  character 
of  the  Giraffe. 

The  greatest  point  of  difference  between  the  two  fossils  is  the  for- 
mation and  relative  position  of  the  horns.  In  the  Sivatherium  the 
anterior  horns  may  perhaps  be  considered  to  bear  the  same  relation  in 
point  of  size  to  the  gigantic  posterior  horns  as  do  the  anterior  and 
posterior  horns  respectively  of  the  four-homed  antelope.  The  Perim 
fossil  presents  a  remarkable  anomaly;  the  anterior  horns  rise  from 
a  confluent  hose  from  the  temporals,  and  covering  the  vertex,  the  base 
measuring  twenty-five  inches ;  the  horn  measured,  above  the  line  of 
division,  eighteen  inches.  This  formation  I  apprehend  is  without 
precedent  in  the  animal  kingdom  fossil  or  recent. 

An  extension  and  proloiiga/tion  of  the  transverse  ridge  of  the  occi- 
put forms  a  protuberance,  extending,  at  its  lower  edge,  to  the  zygo- 
matic process ;  its  general  character,  cancellar  structure,  and  extent  of 
development,  bar  the  supposition  that  it  was  a  process  for  the  attach- 
ment of  muscles,  and  compel  the  conviction  that  this  was  a  posterior 
horn.  It  shews  a  strong  and  rapid  convcrgement  of  its  sides  to  a 
point,  indicating  that  its  length  was  inconsiderable  as  compared 
with  its  massive  base;  these  horns  were  "reflected"  much  in  the  same 
degree  as  those  of  the  common  Indian  buffalo;  the  appearance  of  the 
animal,  according  to  our  ideas  of  the  existing  order  of  things,  must 
have  been  truly  monstrous. 

The  transverse  ridges  of  the  occiput  arc  strongly  defined,  ending, 
as  has  been  already  stated,  in  reflected  horns.  The  fossa  for  the 
attachment  of  the  exterior  muscles  of  the  head  is  of  great  depth  and 
expanse,  and  indicative  of  great  power ;  there  is  great  elevation 
of  the  occipital.  I  observe  this  formation  referred  to  in  Professor 
Grant's  work  in  regard  to  the  rhinoceros,  a^i  indicative  of  great  force 
and  power;  it  is  applicable  to  the  present  case  where  great  mus- 
cular power  must  have  been  needed,  to  give  effect  to  a  weapon 
of  the  size  of  the  gigantic  anterior  horns.  As  the  weight  of  this 
animars  head  must  have  been  greatly  in  excess  of  that  of  any  rhino- 
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eero«,  perhaps  it  may  he  inferred,  that  tho  cervical  vertobras  wero 
proportionahly  wliortor  ;  if  this  lie  admitted,  it  carrie.s  with  it  al&o  iho 
prohability  that  the  jiiiintiil  wii^  fiirniuhed  with  a  prehensile  upper  lip, 
or  pcrhafi«  a  tapir-like  proho^ci^ ;  though  in  regard  to  the  liittcr  i%u[>- 
positioD,  I  certainly  can  trace  no  manifest  point  of  resemblance  to  iho 
tapir  skulls  au  delineated  in  Cuvier,  **  de»  Ossemens,"  tome  2mle, 

From  the  general  contour  and  percef*tlhle  rounding  of  the  mu^Jile, 
which  the  skull  is  sufiiciently  perfect  on  both  bides  yet  to  shew,  more 
particularly  on  the  left  side  over  the  alveoli  of  tlie  second,  and  part  of 
he  firat  molar,  there  is  reason  afforded  to  doubt  if  there  wa^  any 
on^idernble  extension  of  the  internmxillary  bones.  The  outline  and 
slope  also  of  wbat  remains  of  the  sui^rmaxillaries  and  nasal  bones,  do 
not  appear  to  indicate  the  existence  of  an  arched  nasal*  of  the  character  J 
found  in  the  Sivathcnnm  and  rhinoceros. 

Besides  thiii  ruminant  of  a  ni*w  geuuf*,  some  of  the  fossils  I  obtained 
'from  Perim  are,  I  beUevCj  considered  identical  In  character  with  others 
which  have  been  found  in  the  Sivalic  HilKs  others  are  as  yet  pro^»er 
to  Perim;  among  the  latter,  a  new  crocodilean  of  great  size.  I  had 
some  bones  which,  from  their  coarse  and  fibrous  structure,  were  sup- 
po<5e<l  by  the  late  Dr,  Malcolm  son  to  have  been  those  of  Cetacea.  I 
was  under  the  imprr5.?!.iou  that  I  had  brought  some  of  them  toEngland,J 
but  i  cannot  find  them  in  the  collection. 

There  arc  also  several  specimens  of  Mastodon  angustidens,  and 
Mitstodon  latidens;  among  others  some  of  that  description  designated 
hy  Captain  Cautley  and  l>r.  Falconer  **  Sivalcnsis,"  but  which  now 
jiroves  to  have  been  common  to  Western  India.  There  is  part  of  the 
uolar  of  true  elephai;,  parts  of  tusks  of  nmstodoni  skull  and  teeth  of 
Jroung  mastodon,  teeth  of  others  still  younger,  teeth  of  the  hippothe- 
rium,  teeth  of  varieties  of  sub,  also  the  head  and  teeth  of  true  horse 
but  of  diminutive  size,  skull  and  liorns  of  two  varieties  of  antelope, j 
teeth  of  four  varieties  of  deer,  horns  of  buffalo,  teeth  of  oxen,  skullfl 
and  teeth  (and  a  single  detached  tooth)  of  an  animal  supposed  tn  be 
the  babyrousi^a;  a  comparison  with  a  recognized  individual  .^hewing 
a  very  marked  resemblance,  not  to  say  positive  identity*  There  are 
Bjieeimens  of  Gavial  identical  with  that  found  in  the  Indus  at  the 
present  day.  Two  of  true  crocodile,  one  of  these  being  very  perfect 
with  tbe  upper  and  lower  jaw,  and  shewing  a  most  satisfactory 
■jentity  with  the  ronnd-nosed  animal  found  at  the  present  day  in 
aoht  of  the  Indian  rirers,  I  examined  a  very  fine  specimen  of  a 
recent  individual  in  the  Museum  at  Bond>ay,  and  found  in  this  the 
ime  peculiarities  as  in  the  fossil, — the  same  roundness  of  muzzle,  tlm 
nme  indentation  in  the  upper  jaw,  the  &ame  altci-naiion  of  large  wltlx 
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small  teeth,  in  the  same  order  and  at  the  same  internals ;  and  thongh 
the  absence  of  the  cartilage  and  bone  which  forms  the  extremity  of 
the  nasals,  makes  it  impossible  to  say  that  the  fossil  had  two  orifices, 
through  which  passed  the  points  of  the  canine  teeth,  as  in  the  recent 
individuals  of  the  genus,  yet  the  size  of  these  teeth,  in  each  case,  is 
the  same;  and  the  extension  and  completion  of  the  nasals  woold 
require  such  an  orifice  in  the  fossil  as  in  the  recent  specimen,  to  afford 
room  for  the  point  of  the  tooth. 

There  is  a  skull,  portions  of  jaw  and  teeth,  and  several  detached 
teeth  of  rhinoceros  in  beautiful  preservation.  I  compared  these  with 
the  plates,  (Cuvier,  des  Ossemens^)  shewing  the  teeth  of  the  rhinoceros 
found  in  the  Basin  of  Paris;  some  correspond  in  size  and  general 
character  so  nearly,  that  I  had  considered  them  identically  the  same, 
but  I  fortunately  corrected  my  opinion  by  the  judgment  of  a  cele- 
brated authority,  who,  agreeing  that  the  general  resemblance  of  some 
of  the  teeth  was  very  striking,  yet  pointed  out  an  important  distinc- 
tion, which  is  wanting  in  the  fossil  of  Montmartre ;  this  may  be  noted 
hereafter  of  the  several  specimens  of  Perim  rhinoceros,  one  of  which  is 
far  larger  than  any  of  those  drawn  and  described  in  Cuvier. 

I  have  also  some  bones  and  teeth  as  yet  not  recognized  or  doubtful. 

There  is  a  great  field  for  further  inquiry  as  to  the  Perim  fossils. 
I  have  sent  to  India  to  obtain  some  of  the  specimens  I  left  there,  and 
I  have  also  taken  steps  to  prosecute  the  search  at  Perim ;  the  whole 
subject  will  have  my  best  attention,  and  I  trust  to  have  hereafter 
opportunities  of  directing  and  superintending  the  search  in  person. 
Now  or  then,  should  there  be  any  results  deserving  it,  I  shall  be  proud 
to  communicate  them  to  the  Society. 

Three  views  of  the  head  and  the  grinding  surface  of  the  teeth  have 
been  lithographed  together,  and  proofs  forwarded  to  the  Society. 
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A»T.  XIX. — Esttract  from  a  Letter  addrened  by  PRoricaiOft] 
WKSTEROAARn  to  the  Rkv.  Db,  Wu^on,  in  ihe  year  184S, 
relative  to  the  Gabn  in  Penia, 


I  AM  to-day  &t  Ser  Yazd^  eight  farsakhs  south  of  Yazd,  on  mj  road 

tti  Kerm&n As  I  suppoee  the  Gabrs  interest  you  inost,  I 

will  begin  my  rambling  letter  with  them.  I  heard  at  Shiraz,  where 
tUera  are  occasionally  a  lew  Oabr  shopkeepers,  that  in  Kermdn  thero 
are  only  a  few  illiterate  Gabra;  so  when  I  at  Darebjard  heard  that 
the  road  lien  for  six  days  through  a  complete  desert,  without  any 
habitation,  or  the  least  cultivation,  I  determined  to  go  straight  to 
Ynxd,  which  would  b©  passing  over  ground  that  had  been  travelled 
by  few  or  no  Europeans  before*  I  founfl  iit  least  on  tny  map  many 
plac«8  laid  down  wrong,  eren  YajEd;  and  I  am  now  on  the  road  to 
Kerniin,  only  on  account  of  my  having  heard  at  Yaatd,  that  ihongh 
there  are  there  only  one  hnnilred  houses,  (or  about  four  or  five  hun- 
dred Gabrs),  still  they  have  from  olden  time  a  good  many  books,  far 
more  than  there  are  in  Yaid;  whether  it  be  true  or  not  T  s^tull  r.  I| 
you  by  and  bye. 

Now^  for  the  Gabrs  in  Yanh  There  are  in  all  one  iLouhitnd 
Gftbr  houses  in  Yaxd,  in  the  raahalla  or  quarter  named  Pusht-i 
Kli^a  All,  where  alone  they  live,  and  in  the  surrounding  villages,  A 
few  only  are  merchant*  ;  the  most  part  live  poorly  and  wretchedly  by 
tilling  the  ground,  and  other  manual  occupations-  As  one  can  scarcely 
reckon  more  than  four,  or  four  and  a  half,  to  each  house,  the  wholo  | 
population  does  not  amount  to  more  at  any  rate  than  five  thousanfl, 
including  men,  women,  and  children,  A  few  merchants  travel  now 
and  then  to  Sbirax,  Teheran,  and  Kai^hdn  ;  but  their  families  remain 
at  Yaid,  .  •  ,  They  stand  far  below,  I  will  not  say  the  Pirsis,  but 
below  the  lowest  Hindis,  Of  their  religion  they  know  nothing  what- 
ever; in  the  temple  they  light  the  fire  only  for  a  few  hours  during  iho 
beginning  of  the  night.  They  consider  smoking  as  improper  for  the 
Dftiinrt  only;  and  the  Da^tur  himself  offered  me  a  kalian  in  his  own 
boiMO,  when  I  did  him  the  honour  to  call  on  him  the  first  time,  Thero 
few  dasturs, — Ndrnddr,  Rtuh$d,  Eni^tam,  Dinyar;  the  first  two 
t  HODS  of  Kat-Khusru  and  Sharivar,  who  both  are  said  to  have  been 
^ipod  Zand  and  Pahlavi  echolarsj,  fijUer  emoee  rej^nat  iuecusj :  their 
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sons  are  as  ignorant  as  the  rest.     I  stopped  at  Yazd  eleven  da3r8,  and 
though  I  often  went  out  among  them^  I  did  not  see  more  than  six- 
teen or  seventeen  books  in  all;  two  or  three  copies  of  the  Vandidad- 
Sad^,  and  the  Izeshne,  (which  they  call  Ya^h),  and  six  or  seven  of  the 
Khurdah  Avasta,  of  which  I  got  two  and  part  of  a  third.     These, 
besides  part  of  the  Bundehesh,  and  part  of  another  Pahlavi  book,  were 
all  I  could  get,  though  I  tried  hard  to  obtain  more,  especiallj  a  part  of 
the  Izeshne  with  a  Pahlavi,  or  as  thej  say  Pdzand,  translation,  of 
which  there  is  only  one  copy  in  Europe,  at  Copenhagen.     Namdir 
said  it  belonged  to  Rashid,  and  he  assured  me  it  belonged  to  a  Mobed 
named  Mandager,  in  the  village  of  Muhammadabad,  twelve  leagues 
off.     A  complete  Bundehesh  belongs  to  a  Mobed  named  Rasjid  Mahr, 
but  he  would  not  part  with  it.     Except  of  the  Khurdah  Avasta,  thej 
have  no  Persian  translation  of  any  part  of  their  books.     I  saw  in  one 
of  their  houses  a  boy  learning  by  heart  the  Vandiddd,  of  which  of 
course  he  did  not  understand  one  syllable.     I  mention  this  fact,  onlj 
because  I  thereby  conceived  some  very  strong  doubts  about  what  I 
would  call  the  Zoroastrian  authenticity  of  the  Zand  books ;  I  do  not 
doubt  about  their  Sassanian  authenticity, — ^that  we  have  them  nearly 
as  they  were  compiled  or  re-written  in  the  reign  of  the  first  Sassa- 
nians, — but  how  did  the  dasturs  then  accomplish  their  task  ?     There 
are  at  Perse  polls  inscriptions  from  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  from 
Xerxes,  and  from  Artaxerxes  the  Third.     Even  in  the  inscriptions  of 
Xerxes  a  decline  of  the  language  is  apparent ;  and  in  the  century 
that  elapsed  after  him,  the  language  bad  declined  with  a  most  aston- 
ishing rapidity,  for  the  inscriptions  of  that  epoch  are  composed  in  the 
most  barbarous  language.     Now,  a  language  is  only  declining  into  a 
state  of  barbarism,  when   the  intellectual  powers  of  the  people,  their 
manners  and  civilization  are  doing  the  same.     If  that  was  the  ca^c  in 
the  time  of  the  Achaimenians,  what  must  it  have  been   during  the 
Grecian  and  Parthian  dynasties,  when   mighty  kings,  with  all  their 
power,  tried  to  destroy  an  already  declining  religion  and  civilization, 
and  to  introduce  a  strange  faith  and  foreign  cultus?     Now,  when  the 
Sassanian  ruler  collected  his  grand  Synod,  did  then  written  books 
exist,  or  was  the  Zand-avasta  compiled  only  from  oral  repetition, 
a  repetition  of  sounds  considered  holy,  but  either  not  at  all,  or  onlr 
half  understood  ?     If  the  latter  be  the  case,  it  not  only  easily  accounts 
for  the  barbarism  of  language  that  not  seldom  occurs,  for  the  rules  of 
all  rational   grammar  being  often  neglected   or  transgressed,  but  it 
destroys  the  very  Zoroaijtrian  authenticity  of  the  whole ;  for  though 
we  may  know   what  they  knew   at  that  time,  and  what  they  re- 
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and  how  thej  did  know  and  remember  it,  still  we  are 
III  the  dark  as  to  what  the  Bactrian  prophet '  really  did  say  or 
write ;  and  though  the  Zandavasta  may  contain  the  Sassanian  fire- 
faith,  still  it  can  DO  longer  be  considered  as  a  monument  of  antiquity ; 
to  use  a  rather  rude  expression,  the  Zandavaeta  is  a  modem  dunghillj 
whore  yon  may  find  ancient  pearls*  I  shall  keep  this  opinion  in  tjow 
when  I  am  compiling  a  Zand  grammar  and  diotionary^  which  I 
intend  to  do* 

Now  to  return  to  Vazd.  I  hare  given  you  an  exact  account  of 
the  state  of  the  Gabr  literature  and  knowledge,  and  proceed  to  i?pettk 
of  the  people  themselves.  The  more  wealthy  are  dressed  like  the 
other  Peraians,  but  in  yellow,  and  with  yellow  turbans ;  the  poor 
rayaha  wear  a  sort  of  short  tunic,  and  short  narrow  trousers  that 
reaoh  to  the  knee  only ;  the  females  are  dressed  in  rather  gay- 
coloured  trousers  and  petticoats, — all  go  unveiled  both  young  and 
old ;  but  they  ought  to  cover  their  faces,  for  it  might  be  as  weU  to 
fiincy  that  there  were  some  beauty  worth  hiding,  ,  .  .  There  is  one 
fire-temple  in  Yazd;  and  ajs  here  was  no  Honourable  Company  to  watch 
with  parental  care  over  the  religious  feelings  of  the  people,  and  being 
myself  on  terms  of  intimacy  both  with  the  Vazir  and  Darogha,  I  was 
determined,  come  what  would,  to  see  a  real  fire-temple.  Therefore, 
1  one  afternoon  got  on  horseback,  and  inquiring  my  way,  I  rode  (well 
armed,  but  alone,)  to  the  G«ibr  quarter  Pusht-i  Kh^nah  Ali;  and 
when  I  came  there  I  inquired  after  the  fire-temple.  To  my  great 
surprise  I  found  that  there  was  not  the  least  difficulty  in  the  world; 
they  were  most  willing  to  show  mo  every  thing.  The  temple  waa  i 
adjoining  a  private  house,  or  rather  formed  part  of  a  house,  consisting 
of  a  large  room  with  three  doore^ — ^two  on  the  sides  lading  into  the 
emple,  the  third  at  one  end  into  the  moat  holy,  where  the  fire-altar  is 
placed  a  little  to  the  right:  the  fire  was  extinguished;  nothing  was 
there  but  the  fire-altar,  with  the  instruments  to  take  coals  and  stir  up 
lie  fire.  Outside,  on  a  stone,  stood  the  Ha  van  and  Dastah,  six  iuchei 
h\;A\;  of  the  same  height  were  the  two  mdhru  to  hold  the  wood,  unJ^ 
the  tarijimm  khan^  all  of  bra%s,  with  the  masharmu,  the  water- pot;  the 
charijghdan,  or  lamp-stand,  was  of  wood.  The  RiiMpi  sits  on  a  hide  to 
the  left,  and  the  Zud  on  the  floor  to  the  right  of  the  door  VoildtmU! 
The  stool  whereon  the  book  la  placed  \»  called  K^n.     There  are  three 


^  Querj:  Would  Zoroafii45r,  or  tlic  GotJcm  Star,  at  the  Gr*tk  triuialiiior  Kaji 
hii  name,  be  nothuig  but  »  myUiulogicftl  or  aUegorioLl  ptirson, — &  titju-  m  t»u«r 
tlmeB  drftwii  down  from  Hifaven,  aaii  nuuk  man,  like  tbo  Gruciati  aad  ScAadiua- 
viui  godi  ?    Would  be  be  Mcrcory  ? 

VOL.  vni.  \  C 
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■  atoih  adrdn;  the  one  I  mw  wts  in  ike  liooae  of  Efti  Khnsni,  and 
oontained  the  place  where  the  uedeaB  iBie  is  ihrowiiy  and  flie  Teanl 
ttteeh.  piadah,  wherein  it  is  earned  to  fliia  place.  The  Dakhnu  ia 
aitoated  one  a  half  fSurnlchB  aonth  of  Yasd,  and  one  fuaakh  from 
a  litde  Tillage,  Ali  Shihi^doae  to  the  Kermin  road  on  a  sloping  hiD. 
It  is  snrronnded  hj  a  stone  wall,  about  fourteen  teet  high;  the  door 
is  in  thenorihcomery  about  ox  feet  from  the  ground,  and  here  the  wall 
is  a  little  higher.  You  climb  up  to  the  top  through  a  little  hole  three 
fret  square,' closed  by  a  stone;  I  had-  some  difficulty  in  getting  this 
open;  but  at  last,  bj  the  help  of  a  sword,  I  succeeded,  and  walked, 
or  rather  crept  in,  in  spite. of  ^'the  deril  Nasus  and.  all  the  other 
derils  T  The  Bakhma  is  divided  into  two  parts  bj  a  wall  running  from 
west  to  east  On  the  north  the  corpses  are  placed  on  the  bare  ground 
— men,  women,  and  children  indiscriminatelj, — ^which  could  easily  be 
seen  from  the  remains  of  their  dresses.  They  were  all  miaorably 
mutilated  by  birds  of  prey>  two  of  which  I  disturbed  at  their  break- 
£ut.  The  Parsis  say  that  their  dead  bodies  do  not  smell  at  all;  but 
here  I  assure  you  that  I  was  unpleasantly  convinced  of  the  contrary 
by  two  corpses  fire  or  six  days  old, — perhaps  on  account  of  the  little 
rererence  they  pay  to  the  fire!  The  denuded  bones  are,  afterwards 
thrown  down  into  the  southern  division  where  the  ground  slopes 
considerably,  and  where  a  large  heap  of  bonce  lay  quite  blanched. 
Some  of  the  bodies  lay  on  the  stomach)  which  I  tamed  round  with 
my  whip,  and  was  surprised  to  find  how  light  they  were.  The  skuUs 
are  as  hard  as  any  other  skulls,  which  you  may  mention  if  you 
should  take  it  into  your  head  to  publish  a  new  edition  of  Hyde. 

I  heard  at  Ser  Yazd,  where  I  began  this  letter,  that  the  road  was 
closed,  that  a  kafilah  had  been  a  few  days  ago  plundered  in  the  desert 
about  two  days'  march  from  Ser  Yazd.  I  got,  of  course,  into  a  ter- 
rible fright,  and  stopped  there  one  day  to  wait  the- arrival  of  a  large 
kafilah  that  was  expected,  but  did  not  arrive.  To  wait  longer  was 
out  of  the  question ;  so  I  procured  with  some  difficulty  a  guide,  who 
assured  me  he  knew  the  whole  country  well,  and  set  out  next  morning 
with  the  moon.  A  little,  kafilah  of  asses  had  been  lying  two  days  at 
Ser  Yazd,  and  had  in  that  time  plucked  up  courage  enough  to  prepare 
for  starting  this  morning.  The  asses  were  loaded,  but  unfortunately 
at  the  moment  of  starting,  the  sneezing  of  a  man  put  to  flight  the 
courage  of  the  kafilah,  and  they  made  up  their  minds  to  stay  quietly 
where  they  were.  The  road  runs  over  a  complete  sandy  desert  for 
^ye  farsakhs  to  Girdi  Kuh,  (round  the  hill,)  containing  six  houses 
and  a  few  fields,  and  then  again  there  is  a  desert  to  Andenm,  other 
five  farsakhs.     That  was  my  first  day's  march. 
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Cil35nm  has  a  little  castle  in  tlie  gateway,  at  whicli  I  put  up^  ami 
out  thirty  houses ;  why  the  place  is  called  Anderun  tiohody  could 
tell ;  it  is  at  auy  rate  a  singular  pla^^e  to  build  an  Anderuo  in.  The  next 
day  was  to  take  us  to  Au^r,  over  a  desert  of  twelve  farsahhs,  and  it 
was  here  we  might  expect  the  robbers ;  I  started  with  the  moon,  and 
got  well  over  the  first  seven  farsakhs  to  a  little  spring ;  I  lialted 
there  for  two  hours  in  the  shade  to  refresh  the  Ydbuja,  and  wait  for 
the  guide,  who  had  caught  fever  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  had 
stayed  behind;  when  he  arrived,  and  we  had  filled  oar  ekius,  we 
et&rtcd  agfuu.  The  guide  now  led  us  a  wrong  tract,  which  took  ua 
first  south-east  and  then  easterly,  and  after  three  or  four  farsakhs  he 
could  get  no  farther,  but  dropped  down.  We  had  no  water,  and  did 
not  know  when  we  should  get  any ;  the  day  was  hot,  the  aniniala 
tired,  we  were  thirsty,  so  I  was  obliged  to  leave  him  to  take  hia 
chnnco,  and  push  on  as  qurckly  as  possible.  At  sunset  I  discovered, 
to  my  great  joy,  a  little  village  with  a  few  tree.^  at  the  distance  of 
one  and  a  half  farsakhs,  which  I  reached  at  last  after  two  hours' 
further  ridinn^.  Ht^re  the  people  were  uncommonly  civil  :  there 
was  much  more  listening  and  far  less  talking  than  usual,  so  I  got 
»oon  comfortiibly  settle*!  in  the  Httle  gateway,  and  I  have  never 
relifilied  any  dinner  so  much  m  I  did  n»y  frugal  meal  of  bread  and 
water;  for  a  ride  of  fifty-six  miles,  (the  distance  being  fourteen  or 
fifteen  farsakhs,)  will  give  one  a  good  appetite,  especially  when  one 
has  tnivelled  the  day  before  nearly  forty  miles. 

The  name  of  the  village  was  Deh-Khawachah.  I  gave  a  man  two 
karunis,  (two  shillings,)  to  go  with  water  and  bread,  and  look  for  ray 
guide,  and  bring  him  in  whether  dead  or  living;  both  arrived  alive 
the  next  morning.  Here  a  little  fruitful  valley  begins,  eight  farsakhs 
in  length,  with  sixteen  small  villflgcs.  Being  completely  knocked  up, 
1  reste<l  the  next  rooming,  and  made  in  the  afternoon  a  march  of  four 
farsakhs  only  to  Biihramibdd.  Here  was  a  good  mahmankhanah, 
built  a  few  years  ago  by  a  Haji,  but  scarcely  any  supply  could  be  got. 
The  fourth  day  took  me  first  to  Shamsiibad,  where  the  fruitful  valley 
ends ;  and  in  the  afternoon  to  Kala  Aga,  a  little  town  with  two 
hundred  houses  and  »  small  bazaar,  five  farsakhs  from  Shamsabad. 
We  arrived  so  late  that  we  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  what 
Ve  wanted.  From  this  place  in  four  days  I  reached  Kerm^n,  where 
!  arrived  on  the  26th.  .  .  ,  .  . 

The  Gabrs  here  are  greater  brutes  than  their  brethren  at  Yazd, 
They  had  only  two  copies  of  tlie  Vandidad  and  Ya^na,  but  a  great 
many  of  the  Khurdah  avasta,  which,  however,  they  would  not  part 
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with.  They  lig^Lted  the  fire  of  the  temple  m  honour  of  roe  witb  rery 
few  ceremonies^  it  was  at  noon,  an  nnusual  hour.  No  one  here  can 
read  PablavL  Ttey  (-omplainj  that  when  Agm  Muhammad  Khan  gaT© 
the  town  up  to  indiscriminate  plander  and  elaughter,  most  part  of 
their  books  were  destroyed,  and  great  numbers  killed.  They  are  by 
degteea  becoming  Mujdmdtts ;  and  it  ia  at  any  rate  a  cliaiige  for  tbe 
better.  *,.,.*. 
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Art,  XX, —  VisU  to  the  Bitter  Laisi^  Itthmus  of  8mz^  by  tie 
hed  of  the  ancimU  Canal  of  Nechoi^  the  ^^JHtalij  al  KadimT 
ji^oJU^  g>X^  of  the  Arabia  in  June,  1842.  By  Captawt 
Newbold,  F.R,S. 


[Mead  June  21,  1845.] 

It  will  hardly  bo  nccd«8ary  to  premUo  that  the  Red  Sea  and  Medi- 
tarra4}eaii  tire  separated  by  a  strip  of  desert  about  seventy-five  miles 
The  ancient  ktngd  of  Egypt,  struck  with  the  vaat  importance 
Df  iituting  the  navigation  of  the  two  seas,  at  an  early  period  attempted 
this  great  work.  Nechoa  II, »  the  Necho  of  Scripture,  and  eon  of 
pBatnnLettcu9,  after  defeating  the  A^yriangi,  and  slaying  Joeiah  king 
of  Jodah^  B.C.  610^  commenced  a  canal  that  waa  to  unite  the  Hed  Sea 
with  the  Peluaiac  or  eastern  branch  of  the  Nile^  which  communicated 
with  the  Medfterrauean^  almost  directly  north  from  the  present  Suez, 
near  the  ancient  city  of  Felusium.  Some  give  it  a  much  greater  anti- 
ity,  attributing  it  to  the  great  Sesostris,  or  Hhameses  III.,  the 
Jbander^  among  other  vast  works^  of  the  Giant  Hall  of  Columns  of  the 
Palaee  at  Camac,  and  under  whose  reign  Egypt  arrived  at  her  zenith 
of  power  and  prosperity.  Thia  canal  is  supposed  by  Herodotus  Ut 
have  joined  the  Nile  near  tho  old  Bubastts,  to  have  been  filled  by  the 
water  of  the  river,  and  to  have  been  completed,  or  rather  continued, 
by  Darias  Hystai^pf^s.  Diodorus  Siculus  states  it  to  ha%'e  been  finished 
hy  Ptolemy  IK  Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  first  works,  which  cost 
120,000  men  their  livcs^  were  arrested  in  their  progress  by  the  oracle 
which  Nechos  consulted,  and  which  declared  that  the  canal  would 
open  Kgypt  to  foreign  invasion.  Its  width  was  calculated  hy  Strabo 
at  ODO  hundred  and  Hfiy  fet^t,  and  hy  Pliny  at  one  hundred  feet.  He* 
rodotu»  informs  us,  it  was  broad  enough  to  admit  two  triremes  to 
roo^o  abreast^  and  that  tt  rec^uired  four  days  for  a  vessel  to  paas 
through  it.  Strabo  say?,  it  was  provided  with  water-gates  (locks!) 
ami  broad  enough  to  admit  ships  of  the  largest  claf^.  Pliny  cidculatc* 
\is  depth  at  thirty  feet. 

Why  and  when  it  was  abandoned  are  uncertain.  Arist<>tle  and 
Pliny  state  tluirt  it  was  not  opened  at  all  in  consequence  of  its  bed 
being  8isppos«Ml  to  bo  higher  than  the  surface  of  the  Delta  of  the  Nile, 
which  it  was  feared  would  therefore  have  been  innndated  by  a  volamt 
of  sea  water  frnm  thf  Ked  Sea  at  S\wz,     The  lattfti  ^^i  l\i«Af&  ^wxvNwc^ 


B  canal  never  approacbcd  tbe  Red  Sea  nearer  tban  tlie 
ind  was  only  thirtj-four  mibs  long:  but  the  sites  of 
opolis,  and  Phagr^riopolie  whicb  rose  in  the  desert  on 
M  liave  been  attributed  to  tbe  benefit  resulting  from  its 
idicate  a  much  greater  extjeut  aud  importauce, 
ti  Emperor  Trajau  not  only  renewed  it,  but  acldetl  a 
_  known  by  the  nameof  ^mtii*  TraJanuSj  wbicb  pacing  between 
polifl  and  Babylon,  joined  tbe  Nile  near  Mempbifl,  It  seems 
to  have  fallen  into  diffuse  after  Egypt  piLssed  into  the  bands  of 
irabs,  but  waa  re^oponed  by  Amrou,  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  by  order 
Caliph  Omar,  in  order  to  the  better  supply  of  the  Hedjai  with 
»n3»t,  &c.,  during  a  fammo  that  then  prevailed  in  the  Mohammedan 
y  Land.  Abont  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  yeara  afterwards  it 
appeara  to  have  been  stopped  by  the  Caliph  Mansur,  with  tbe  view  of 
cutting  off  tbe  supply  of  provisions  sent  to  some  insurgents  at  Medina, 
This  canal  deviated  from  the  course  of  the  old  one,  and  opened  on  the 
Nile  at  Old  Cairo,  whence  I  traced  ita  course  about  eight  or  nine  miles 
into  the  desert,  to  the  north-eoat  of  the  MrkH  H  Ifaj/%  Lake  of  tbe 
Pilgrim,  to  Mecca.  Since  tbe  time  of  the  Caliphs,  the  canal  baa  never 
been  re-opened ;  it  was  left  for  tbo  genius  of  Napoleon  to  promulgate 
the  idea  of  reviving  and  perfecting  tbe  great  work  of  Sesostris  and 
Nechos:  but  momentous  events  sealed  Egypt  to  the  comprehensiye 
schemes  for  her  improvement  meditated  by  this  master  mind.  It 
remains  for  Mohammed  Ali^  who  has  already  immortalised  himself  by 
uniting  the  port  of  Alexandia  with  the  navigation  of  the  Nile,  in  the 
construction  of  the  Mahmoudieh  Canal,  to  put  into  execution  the  pro- 
ject of  Napoleon,  an  undertaking  which,  if  successful,  will  rank  high 
among  the  triumphs  of  human  skill  and  labour  over  the  obstacles  of 
nature,  and  be  a  far  more  glorious  monument  to  posterity,  than  those 
useless  piles  of  limestone,  the  Pyramids. 

The  port  at  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus  was  called  Arsinoe,  from  his  sister  and  wife,  and  subse- 
quently Cleopatris;  and,  by  the  Arabs,  Kolzum.  The  ruins  of  the 
latter  town,  which  is  supposed  to  have  occupied  the  site  of  Arsinoe,  are 
entered  immediately  after  quitting  the  north-west  gate  of  the  modem 
town  of  Suez,  and  consist  of  a  number  of  sandy  mounds,  occupying  a 
space  about  as  large  as  the  present  town,  with  scattered  fragments  of 
pottery,  tiles,  glass,  and  earthenware,  often  containing  bitumen,  as 
occurs  among  most  of  the  ruins  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  After 
passing  these  mounds,  and  crossing  some  salt  pans  on  the  norUi-west 
extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  dose  to  the  sea  coast,  which  is  here 
Js^aad  Miadjithe Arab  guides  pointed  ant  to  my  fellow-tzaTeUer, 
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Cuptatn  Blogg,  and  myself^  the  emboucburo  of  what  they]  called  the 
thalij  al  Kadim  a^jJoUI  <vL^t  which  wo  hastened  to  see. 

It  18  marked  by  low  banks  of  eand,  the  highest  part  of  which  did 
not  exceetl  six  feet  in  height,  and  ceased  altogether  about  fifty  paces 
from  high  wnicr  mark,  I  wsls  unable  to  find  any  traces  of  bankaj 
below  the  water  of  the  Red  Sea,  here  very  ehallow.  The  banks' 
abounded  with  sea  shells,  and  masses  of  crystaJJized  gypsum;  the 
breadth  of  the  bed  between  them  was  ^Ixty-four  pace^.  Diverging 
slightly  from  the  sea  shore  we  traced  them  in  a  northerly  direction, 
varying  from  four  to  six  feet  in  height,  often  interrupted  and  indis- 
tinct, to  the  camel  tnick  of  the  great  caravan  from  Cairo  to  Mecca, 
where  they  pass  round  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  surface  of  the 
conntry,  from  the  commencement  of  the  canal  to  this,  was  flat,  little 
raiHod  above  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  covered  with  sand  and  gravel. 
The  bed  of  the  canal  was  formed  of  the  same  sand ;  firm,  and  in  some 
places  moist  enough  to  admit  of  the  growth  of  a  few  talsolas,  &c.,  the  ] 

Mrerdnre  of  which,  contrasted  with  the  parched  aspect  of  this  dreary 
e,  over  which  the  hot  khaimin  was  blowing,  was  by  no  means 
efreshing,     A  thermometer  on  the  sand  of  the  desert  exposed  to 

''fli©  rays  of  the  eun,  sky  clear,  14P'5, 

Here  was  obgcr\  ed  a  heap  of  stones  which  an  old  Arab  haj[ji  who 
ecorapauied  us  said,  had  been  piled  up  as  a  land-mark  by  the  pil- 

fgrims  to  Mecca  to  guide  them  to  the  spot  where  they  were  to  round 
the  head  of  the  sacred  gull  These  piles  are  called  aldmdi  wL«))^| 
standards  or  marks,  by  the  Bedouins;  near  it  lay  the  skeletons  of 
Bcvcral  camels,  bleached  by  the  sun, — "  ships  of  this  desert,'*  wrecked 
in  this  sea  of  sand.     The  hadji  informed  me,  that  during  the  winter 

(jTliKfrd  ^yj\j)  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea  rise  suddenly  and  are 
impelled  over  this  wide  extent  of  now  dry  sand  by  the  violence  of  the 
south-east  winds,  Suez  bore  hence  S.lOW,,  on  its  right  the  moun- 
tains  of  Ataka  or  Deliverance,  through  whose  defiles  the  Israelites 
were  pursued  to  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea;  and  on  our  left  or  to  the 
ea^wanl,  the  wilderness  of  El  TUi,  in  which  spring  the  wells  of 
Hoecs,  which  I  had  visited  only  two  years  ago. 

Beyond  this?,  the  embankments  of  the  canal  are  more  di«tinct  and 
continuous ;  and,  at  about  the  distance  of  twelve  miles  northerly  from 
Bue3E,  were  as  perfect  as  ii  piled  up  a  week  ago,  twenty  f^'Ct  high,  formed 
of  gravel  and  gypseous  marl,  and  upwards  of  seventy  paces  apart. 
Thev  become  again  gradually  indistinct  on  reaching  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Bitter  Lakes:  a  few  low  rocks  of  limestone  break  the 
monotony  of  the  gently  undulating  dtjsert.     The  surfa/iMi  <iC  tAwtVa^ 
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I  fdta  irj,  ha%  m  Uttk  bebw  H  oouuled  of  m  dark,  ]i|out»  iMdM 
daj;  on  wboM  imrboe  giew  a  Mattond  Tegetation  of  Ibonnr  acpnai^ 
tamarialrii,  and  sakolas.  The  dimenaioiiB  of  the  lake  it  is  <uflEknilt  to 
asoertainy  fonning,  as  it  does,  bat  a  yeiy  slight  banklei 
below  the  level  of  the  sunoimdiiig]  desert^  the  lowest  and 
parts  being  scantily  clothed  by  the  vagetaition  just  mentioned.  The 
siprface  of  the  sorronnduig  track  is  eorered  by  finn  sand  and  gra^l^ 
chiefly  of  rolled  pebbles  of  chert,  quarts,  and  Egyptian  jasper.  In 
the  bed  of  the  canal,  and  in  the  sand  of  its  banks,  I  found  in  an  nnlbs^ 
silised  state,  many  marine  shells  of  species  now  existing  in  the  Bed 
6e%  Yis.;  Pecten,  Nerantins,  Hurez,  Scolopax,  GythereS)  Calli^ga^ 
fto.  Water  of  a  saline  bitter  taste  is  found  about  a  foot  bdow  tiie 
sarfiu»  in  the  bed  of  the  lakes;  hence  the  name  given  them. 

The  surface  of  the  desert  around  the  lakes  is  rather  more  undn- 
laiing  and  rocky  than  diat  surrounding  the  head  of  the  Bed  Sea»  bnt 
piesenres  the  same  barren  and  cheerless  aspect  The  Arabs  asnired 
us,  that  the  same  physical  features  prerail  to  the  shore  of  the  Hedi? 
terranean,  where  it  again  beeomes  flat  and  marshy.  The  same  sub- 
stratum prevails,  vis.,  a  tertiary  calcareous  rock,  orattainin^  marine 
sheUs  and  corals  of  loose  texture. 

Not  a  vestige  of  animal  life  was  seen  between  the  ruins  of  Kolsum 
and  the  Bitter  Lakcs^  save  the  footsteps  of  the  bird  "Bagba,"  and  the 
track  of  a  hyena  that  had  stalked  across  the  bed  of  the  old  canal. 

The  principal  obstacles  to  establishing  a  navigable  stream  of  water 
direct  through  the  Isthmus  are  not  the  shifting  nature  of  the  sands, 
the  amount  and  height  of  rocks  to  be  blasted,  and  the  depth  of  exca- 
vation necessary:  the  observations  of  Napoleon's  surveyors  go  to 
show  that  the  extreme  height  of  the  Isthmus  above  the  sea's  level  is 
but  insignificant;  the  expense  calculated  was  £700,000 ;  and  as  to  the 
canal  being  choked  up  by  the  sands  of  the  desert,  my  own  obser- 
vations tend  to  prove  the  very  trifling  amount  of  drift  that  has  accu- 
mulated in  the  old  channel  since  the  days  of  the  Caliphs. 

The  greatest  difficulty  to  be  surmounted  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
alleged  shallowness  and  shoaliness  of  the  Mediterranean,  at  the  point 
nearest  to  Suez,  viz. :  the  bottom  of  the  Pelusiac  Bay,  of  which,  and 
the  country  between  it  and  the  northernmost  of  the  Bitter  Lakes,  a 
careful  survey  is  indispensable.  Between  Suez  and  the  southernmost 
of  this  chain  of  lakes  which  are  so  favourably  located  for  the  under- 
taking, no  greater  natural  difficulty  exists  than  between  Adfeh  and' 
Alexandria.  The  shallowness  between  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea  and 
the  anchorage  three  miles  off  Suez  would  be  a  drawback:  but  one 
which,  at  the  most,  could  be  obviated  by  transshipment.    The  present 
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width  of  tbe  channel  of  tbe  aid  eaoal^  a.8  far  na  tlie  Bitter  Lakes,  is 
more  than  sufficient  for  all  purposes;  it  re<[uires  deepening;  tb©  banks 
put  in  repair;  and  freali  levels  taken*  The  old  channel,  which  turns 
ufF  westerly  at  the  Bitter  Lukes  towards  the  Nile  must  he  there 
deviated  from,  and  an  entirely  new  cut  made  northerly  to  the  bay  of 
Feluslum. 

If,  ae  ha«  been  stati^d^  it  ho  tnie,  that  the  water  of  the  Red  Sea  at 
Saet  U  thirty-two  feet  higher  than  that  of  the  Mediterranean  at  Pelu- 
aiuin,  a  current  would  be  formed,  which  might  be  turned  to  advantage 
in  clearing  and  deejjening  the  channel,  by  the  cunatruction  of  a  pier  or 
an  artificial  channel  of  masonry  at  Pelustum.  The  diflerence  of  level 
of  the  two  seas,  haa  been,  by  some,  culculiited  only  at  twenty  feet,  and 
latterly,  I  understand^  at  seventeen  f«H?t.  I  was  informed  by  an  intel- 
ligx^nt  Greek,  Kodjsi  Manouli,  that  Suez,  which  stands  nearly  at  the 
level  of  the  Red  Sea,  is  eighteen  feet  higher  than  the  general  level  of 
the  Delta  of  Egypt ;  hence,  perhaps,  the  fear  anciently  prevailing  of 
the  Delta  being  submerged  by  the  opening  of  the  canal.  Thef>e  facts, 
coupled  with  that  of  my  having  ol)6erved  rocent  marine  shelU  in  the 
bed  of  the  canal  and  of  the  Bitter  Lakes,  tnilitatcf^  against  the  assertion 
of  Herodotus,  that  the  fonnor  was  filled  with  the  fresh  water  of  the 
Nile.  It  is  also  conclusive,  from  this  trip,  that  the  canal,  latterly  at 
all  events,  commmiicated  with  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea. 

As  my  detention  ia  Egypt  was  quite  unexpected,  the  excursion 
waa  made  without  any  instrument  to  determine  the  relative  levels  of 
the  Bitter  Lakes  and  that  of  Suez,  Judging  from  the  flat  and  geutly 
undulating  character  of  the  intermediate  tract  of  desert  there  cannot 
be  many  foet  difference.  That  their  bed  is  higher  than  the  level  of 
the  Red  Sea,  ia  intlicated  by  the  greater  depth  of  the  channel  of  the 

kfianal  in  their  vicinity,  and  the  apparent  general  rise  of  the  country. 

lo  a  pai>er  «n  the  Geology  of  Egypt,  read  before  the  Geological 
Society  of  London,  I  have  shown  that  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  have 

L undergone  cunsideralde  eleviitioo;  and  in  a  trip  into  the  de*icrt  of 
1!1  Tih,  I  found  vestiges  of  an  ancient  beach  near  the  head  of  the  Gulf 
df  Sues,  left  as  the  land  was  griulually  elevated.     That  this  elevation, 

,  iti  the  vicinity  of  Suez,  has  been  remarkably  slow  within  the  historic 

'  period,  is  provetl  by  the  ruins  of  KoUum  still  being  washed  by  its 
tides.  According  to  the  author  of  the  Ajaib  at  MakkltikfU^  wu^U^ 
djJliv^H,  the  Bed  Sea  waa  callod  the  Sea  of  Kolxum  from  this 

I  eity,  M'hieh,  aj^  also  that  of  Yemen,  is  mentioned  as  standing  on  the 

'«ea  shore.     After  stating  that  the  *' God  of  glory  and  majesty  had 

drowned  Pharaoh  and  his  host  in  this  Bea:"*  he  proceeds  to  relate  a 
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gxMt  and  remwkible  phyrieal  dumge  in  the  featnni  of  the-oomitty 
now  fionniiig  its  ahores  by  the  admiaiioii  of  the  waters  of  the  oosaa. 
In  ancient  times,  he  says,  a  gieai  spaee  and  a  monntain  existed  be- 
tween Yemen  and  the  sea,,  when  a  piinoe;  with  the  Tiew  of  rnining 
the  eoontiy  of  his  enemy,  out  the  monntain  for  the  spaee  of  an  ant>w*s 
flight  and  let  in  the  sea  npon  the  land  of  Yemen:  the  innndati<m 
acquired  sneh  force  that  it  could  not  be  chedced;  it  overwhelmed 
many  cities,  and  a  great  sea  was  formed  which  came  nij^  to  the  land 
of  Yemen,  and  extended  to  the  cities  of  Jnddahi  Yembo^  Medin, 
AJlah,  (Akaba^  the  Elath  of  SoriptnreJ  and  Kolsnm. 

ut;W  ^j^  3  "^^  ^*^f   f^i^  ^/^  3  K)^^  t>lMJu  \j  ^IjAMO  A^ 

The  singnlar  Onlf  of  the  Bed  Se%  which  Caiwim  styles  ^  tJkM& 

jgLit  j^9  Skuhah  mtn  Bakr  ai  Hmd,  literally,  a  fissure  in  the  rock, 

(where  water  stands  or  flows)  from  the  sea  of  Hind,  is  on  the  line  of 
the  volcanic  zone,  which  I  have  traced  along  its  shores  by  Oebel 
Ezzeit,  the  warm  springs  of  Tor,  the  semi-active  island  volcano,  Gebel 
Tir,  through  the  straits  of  Babelmandeb  to  Aden ;  tho  existence  of 
which  is  doubtless  connected  with  the  profuse  growth  of  its  submarine 
forests  of  coral. 

In  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society's  Journal,  (No.  132,  1842,)  I  have 
already  mentioned  the  possibility  of  the  limestone  beds,  which  extend 
easterly  from  Egjrpt  far  beyond  the  borders  of  the  Rod  Sea  into 
Arabia  and  the  Holy  Land,  having  been  once  continuous,  and  tho 
portion  now  occupied  by  the  Red  Sea  having  been  engulphed,  like  the 
centre  of  the  Val  del  Bove,  by  a  great  subterraneous  displacement  of 
matter.  The  cliffs  on  each  side  have  a  singularly  disrupted  appear- 
ance, particularly  in  the  Gulf  of  Suez.  The  tradition  of  Cazwini 
seems  to  strengthen  the  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  Arabian  Gulf:  the 
removal  of  the  mountain  which  intervened  between  the  sea  (the 
Indian  Ocean)  and  Yemen  was  probably  the  sinking  of  the  lower 
parts  of  the  mountain  barrier  of  Babelmandeb,  the  Gate  of  Tears; 
by  which  tho  present  narrow  strait  was  caused,  and  which  let  in  the 
Sea  of  Hind  on  the  sunken  tract  now  forming  the  bed  of  the  gulf,  and 
which  flowed  up  so  far  north  as  Kolzum  and  Akaba,  still  at  its  head. 


Anr*  XXI. — On  the  Sfcret  Triad  Society  oj  China ^  chief y  from 
Papers  hdonffin^  to  the  Society  found  at  Ilony  Kong^  By  t/hf 
Rkv.  C,  Gutzlaff. 
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Tos  folbwing  18  tUo  uceount  given  by  tbe  Triad  Society  of  ihemseWes 
and  of  their  origin ; — 

The  Selus  (a  Tatar  tribe)  invaded  China,  under  the  reign  of 
KuDg-he,  (about  l(»75 — 79),  and  greatly  disturbed  the  country.  The 
people  were  very  much  alarmed  j  and  the  Manchus  sent  an  army  to 
resist  the  invaders,  which  was  several  tirne^  defeated  without  gaining 
a  Bingle  advantage.  Upon  tliia,  an  officer  named  Kw6*ting-hwny  re- 
turned tu  the  Court  to  wsk  for  assistance,  simply  stating,  that  whili^t 
the  enemy  were  making  inroads  in  the  country,  there  were  few  eol- 
filers  tu  oppose  them^  or  generals  to  command ;  he  added,  that  the 
troops  wanted  provision,  and  that  he  came  to  give  a  representation  of 
the  state  of  things.  The  Emperor,  on  receiving  the  report,  instantly 
caLled  a  council,  and  after  some  discusKion^  it  was  agreed  to  declare 
by  proclamation,  that  if  any  able  man  would  come  forward  and  lead 
the  army  into  battle,  he  should  receive  a  present  of  10,000  taels  and  a 
dukedom.  This  welcome  news  reached  a  monastery  in  Fokien,  where 
there  were  above  1200  bonzes,  who  immediately  proceeded  to  the 
capital  and  begged  to  bo  admitted  to  the  imperial  presence*  One  of 
their  number  wus  forthwith  appointed  commando r-tn<hief,  and  he 
successfully  routed  the  Selii  army*  His  victory  was  complete,  and  he 
returned  in  triuuijjh  to  the  Court;  Kang-he  received  him  and  his  fol- 
lowers with  great  courtesy,  made  them  liberal  presents,  and  then  sent 
them  back  to  their  homes.  They  had  scarcely  left  the  Court,  when 
some  traitorous  ministers,  envious  of  their  good  fortune,  denounced 
them  a.s  rebels,  who  had  plotted  in  secret  the  niin  of  the  djTiasty ;  and 
obtained  permission  to  tct  fire  to  their  whole  establi^^hmeut.  The 
accusers,  accompaoied  by  their  minions,  hastily  went  in  pursuit  of  the 
bonzes;  and  on  arriving  at  their  temple,  were  most  hospitably  and 
kindly  received;  during  the  night,  however,  they  surrounded  the 
building,  and  before  the  inmates  awakened  from  their  slumber,  the 
house  was  in  a  blaze.  So  well  had  their  enemies  concerted  the  plan, 
thai  only  eighteen  escaped  of  the  whole  number;  and  out  of  those 
thirteen  died  of  starvatiim.  The  remaining  five  bonzes  then  thought 
ft  prudent  to  retire  into  utter  eeclnsion^  to  Qsca^  1\wl  V\^A^\ytfc  ^\  Nlviavt 
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ey  had,  howerer.  aat  j^i  lost  tbeir  Trarlit©  habits ; 
teen  years  old^  wishing  to  become  a  aoldierj  requested 
>  join  their  society.     Surpriao  was  er pressed  that  a. 
a  tender  age  should  wish  to  embark  so  early  in  the 
s;  and  the  candidate  repliedj  that  ho  was  C boo- hung* 
-i  oi  the  deceased  Emperor  Taung-ching,  of  the  old  Ming 
r  a  1  idy  of  the  Weeteni  Palace^     He  added,  *'  You  muat 
recovering  my  empire  and  revenging  my  parent^  and  I  shall 
you  in  punishing  the   destroyers  of  your  temple,"     Th© 
fivtng  the  ffreat  Intel  licence  of  the  youth,  declai^d  him  heir 
i^mwii,  and  forthwith  took  their  way  to  Hway*choo,  in  the  pro- 
F  Kwang'tuug.     They  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of 
at  a  teraplCj  where  some  other  bonzes  most  hospitably  received 
here  they  couaulted  what  course  to  pursue  in  fnturcj  and  it 
animously  resolved  to  establish  a  fmfernityj  whose  sole  object 
be   to  revenge  the  wrongs    tbay  had  endured.      Misfortune, 
rever,   scattered  themj    and  though  their  niimbera   increased  by 
thousands,  they  remained  concealed  for  a  long  while  in  expectation  of 
bettL^r  times*     Gradually  they  assembled   in   various   diatricts ;   and 
towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Kang^he,  they  engaged  in  many  an 
arduous  struggle   with  the  Mnnch6  anny.     In  tliP  tbirte+^nth  year  of 
Yung-ching  (1786),  on  one  occasion  their  main  body  was  hotly  pursued 
by  the  furious  soldiers  of  Government ;  they  had  no  provisions,  and  it 
was  then  resolved  to  disperse,  and  by  secret  signs  and  correspondence 
up  keep  a  connexion  with  each  other,  until  the  day  of  vengeance  should 
arrive.     To  give  greater  effect  to  their  plans,  they  organized  a  general 
plan,   and  divided  themselves  into  separate  lodges;  of  these  there 
were  at  first  only  five,  situated  in  various  provinces  of  the  empire; 
they  afterwards  increased  to  thirteen,  and  some  others  have  been  sub- 
sequently added.     Every  lodge  has  its  peculiar  standard,  and  instruc- 
tions are  given  to  each  as  to  the  part  it  shall  take  in  the  great  struggle 
for  vengeance.     The  constitution  is  entirely  military,  and  the  means 
by  which  the  grand  objects  are  to  be  obtained,  violence  and  rapine. 
The  leading  maxim  is : — "  We  are  all  the  children  of  the  same  parent, 
and  though  living  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  will  call  upon  our 
relations  to  march,  on  a  future  day,  to  do  battle  at  Nanking,  and  to  esta- 
blish the  cause  of  our  ancient  lords.    This  we  promise  with  our  blood." 
Every  one  of  the  brotherhood  is  initiated  in  a  variety  of  secret 
ffigns ;  all  are  taught  certain  symbolical  sentences,  generally  in  verse^ 
and  intelligible  to  the  votaries  only.     All  their  actions  are  marked  by 
8ome  peculiarities,  so  that,  if  any  of  the  association  are  strangers  in  a 
pla4)e,  they  may  easily  be  recognised  by  their  friends.    Thif  62Eten<|| 
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to  tlie  very  putting  on,  ami  the  cut  of  a  Jacket,  the  wearing  of  the 
shoes,  an<l  other  trifles,  that  would  escape  the  most  tD^uisitiYe  eye 
unacquainted  with  the  mysteries  attaching  thereto. 

The  following  versos  are  recited  at  the  introduction  of  a  new 
raemHcr: — 

*'  Behold  your  hrothcfi  void  of  talent,  who^  obedient  to  the  grand 
fraternity's  call, 

'^finngs  a  candidate  to  your  portal,  to  prostrate  himself  before  the 
gloriood  altar; 

''  To-day  abiding  in  the  peaceful  hall^  he  will  to-morrow  grace  the 
array  of  battle, 

'^WTierc,  on  both  sides  stand  the  heroic  bands,  who,  taming 
towards  Nanking,  bum  incense. 

"  Behold,  I  enter  the  eastern  gate  with  ray  brave  companion, 

"  For,  at  the  westem  port,  a  traitorous  minister  received  his  doom ! 

"Our  illustrious  prince,  receding  from  the  North,  dwells  in  the 
"South, 

**  Surrounded  by  the  army  who  will  maintain  his  sway  over 
tnyriadd  of  subjects/' 

The  new  rotary  is  now  addressed  in  rhyme^  and  required  to  atate 
his  motiTe^  for  appearing  in  the  assembly.     He  answers : — 
"  Over  rocks  and  stones  my  foot  has  trod ; 
"  I  have  braved  the  storm  and  traversed  the  cloud ; 
"  I  am  one  of  your  braves,  who,  with  undaunted  mien, 
*'  Enlists  under  the  bright  baimer  that  has  never  quailed* 
"  I  haste  to  the  five  lodges  of  our  great  family, 
*'  Ever  to  live  in  delightful  union, 
'*  Until  our  master  rules  over  the  flowery  land/* 

The  itioeting  now  def^cribed  the  unbounded  power  with  which  the 
sociatton  is  invested;  and  says,  that  only  slaves  venture  to  oppose 
it«  progress.     The  uovioe  answers  i — 

**Far  and  wide  your  influence  extends  unseen. 
*^At  my  distant  home  1  heard  your  spreading  fame, 
**  And  hero  before  the  sacred  tiro  I  perform  my  vow, 
'*  Asjuring  to  become  a  brother  in  intimate  union. 
"Here  with  the  helmet  by  ancestors  bequeathed, 
"I  make  known  l>efore  the  brotherhood  my  hearths  desire: 
"  Id  thid  pavilifin  i  solemnly  ^M^ear  to  join  with  you, 
"  And  aveogi*  oar  wrongs  when  thn  day  shall  come*** 
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answers: — 

jonfessionit  of  him,  who  now  begs  adraittftuce." 
then  opened  to  inscribe  the  name  of  the  new  member, 
sea  are  recited, 

IS  afterwards  anointed  with  bloody  when  he  Bays,  "  Aj 

low  dyed  with  bloody  I  will  never  betray  the  sDcret; 

BTeal  it,  may  mj  own  blood  flow  from  the  seven  pores." 

uDs  thtia : — 

l>eiiig  perfectly  aware  of  mj  engagement,  join   the 

, — —  with  them,  Uke  Kwan  and  Paou,  in  the  commnnion  of 

1  1         the  same  §,     '        '    "Btanding  and  harmony  as  Lny 

.        ,1.^  rioifcation  of  i —  ^^»^r^s  of  antiquity,  I  form  thl^  con- 

wishing  entirely  to  adopt  the  prineiplea  [of  the  fraternity], 

.  -lereby  solemnly  swear  to  hind  myself  for  ever  to  you,  with 

e  than  parental  and  fraternal  affection,  before  this  altar  on  which 

Lcense  ajeoenda.     May  wo  for  ever  nnite  in  removing  malice  from 

,get  as;  may  we  prove  true  to  each  other  hand  and  foot,  walking 

™^v.vber  like  a  pair  of  wild  geese  tlirough  this  sublunary  life. 

^*  May  a  lucky  »tar  shine  on  ua  whilst  performing  this  oath,  and  our 
fortune  he  never  on  the  wane.  May  a  lucky  star  sbed  its  light  upon 
ns. 


The  association  is  founded  upon  the  principle  of  extension  to  the 
utmost  limit  of  the  Chinese  empire.  Its  emissaries  traverse  every 
part  of  the  conntry,  according  to  an  express  injunction  in  the  code  of 
regulations,  in  order  to  receive  new  proselytes  into  the  bosom  of  the 
fraternity,  who  go  through  a  regular  course  of  training,  of  which  a 
peculiar  drill  in  anns  is  the  principal  feature.  This  is  generally  done 
by  night,  or  in  remote  parts  of  the  country.  All  classes  are  permitted 
to  join ;  and  amongst  the  Triad  Society,  there  are  at  present  manda- 
rins of  low  degree,  police  runners,  soldiers,  merchants,  brothel-keepers, 
gamblers,  and  needy  characters  of  every  description;  for  the*  associa- 
tion promises  mutual  support  in  every  emergency. 

The  following  rules  are  strictly  enjoined  upon  the  members  of  the 
fraternity : — 

1.  Whosoever  receives  a  reward  for  the  apprehension  of  a 
brother,  shall  be  instantly  dismissed  and  declared  an  outlaw.  [The 
life  of  such  an  individual  is  then  no  longer  safe,  for  he  is  a  marked 
man.]  2.  No  brother  may  be  connected  with  two  sisters.  3.  None 
shall  ever  betray  the  principles  of  the  association;  he  who  does  so 
shall  cease  to  exist  [be  scattered  to  the  winds].  4.  £very  brother  is 
forbidden  to  use  improper  or  opprobrious  language  to  another,  or  to 
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Bi^SfSTIy;  and  he  who  does  bo  sliall  either  be  fined  one  hundred  cash, 
or  receive  eight  blows,  5.  The  votaries  are  prohibited  from  eeJiing 
their  badges,  under  penalty  of  a  fine,  6,  Contributions  are  to  be  for 
the  common  use  j  and  whosoever,  for  his  private  interest,  collects  any 
money,  shall  he  severely  punished.  7 ♦  Every  one  must  execute  the 
orders  given  to  him,  and  whosoever  proves  negligent  will  receive  a 
very  severe  punishment.  8.  The  body  demands  implicit  obedience 
from  all  it^  mcml>ers.  9.  These  regulations  are  for  the  observance  of 
iftil;  and  whatever  else  u  to  be  ordained,  whether  good  or  bad,  Mhall 
be  determined  in  a  public  assembly,  and  be  binding  on  all  the; 
members. 

The  brethren  are  taught  songs  for  all  occa«lon8,  whlrh  they  mu 
Bing  as  occasion  ret{uires.  For  instance,  when  they  wusli  their  face 
they  sing : — 

*'  The  red  napkin  covers  the  bowl  cuutalniug  the  water  of  three 
rivers,  which,  like  our  brethren,  comes  from  all  part^  of  the  world. 
I  wnsh  myself  with  patriotic  emotions,  and  thus  entail  on  myself 
happiness  and  long  life.  But  should  I  prove  a  traitor,  then  may  my 
bones,  which  have  ju^t  been  rubbed,  be  turned  to  ashes." 

Wlien  the  great  standard  h  erected,  which  is  always  done  in  their 
large  assemblies,  they  sing : — 

"Wave,  thou  great  hunner,  worthy  companion  of  the  imperii 
abode.     When  thou   isheddest  thy  lustre,  may  a  hundred  defendertl 
arise  to  carry  out  the  plan ;  and  may  the  two  dynasties  of  heaven's  < 
sous  bo  united,  under  thy  golden  borders.     May  we  revert  to  the 
Ming  and  again  enjoy  tranquillity!" 

Every  flag,  of  which  they  have   several,  is  Accompanietl  when 
hoisted^  by  a  peculiar  chorus.     The  grand  theme  is  always  restoration 
of  the  Ming  dynasty.     They  have  peculiar  summonses  and  printed  J 
forms  to  call  the  Jirmy  together,  and  to  facilitate  travelling  as  well  ai' 
all  other  operations ;  they  enjoin   upon  every  brother  to  receive  an 
aesociate  gratuitously  into  his  house,  for  two  days  at  least;  and  to 
hare  constantly  a  sum  of  money   in   ttore,  which  may  be  used  on 
any   emergency.     The    public   treasury   is,  however,   not    filled    by 
joint  contributions  merely,  but  likewise  by  robberies,  in  which  every 
participator  must  send  his  share.     Such  undertakings,  however,  are 
re  i  led  under  the  name  of  patriotic  levies  to  punish  the  enemies  of  J 
be  commonwealth,  and  by  depriving  tliem  of  nil  tlu-ir  iroods  (u  render 
them  harmless  in  future. 

To  maintain  unantititty  and  propagate  tbe  ^pint  ot  rcv'^i.-luiKo,  they . 
convoke  frequent  moeting*,  at  which  the  oldest  and  most  experienced! 
brethren  preside.     They  here  renew  their  oath  of  fidelity  towards 
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eacli  other,  deEomice  traitors  with  dreadful  cursesj  and  even  raragle 
their  biood  together  ns  a  token  of  interniiDabie  friendBhfp*  A] I  tHU 
!e  done  before  an  altar  of  incense,  or  a  large  fire,  tlie  emblem,  as  they 
term  it,  of  licstructivo  and  imj>etuous  purity.  These  aaeeinbUeii  end 
with  drunken  debauch  and  new  resolves  to  co-operate  in  BVBty 
patrioticj  that  is,  wiokedj  design. 

In  punishing  any  of  the  fraternity  who  break  their  ODgagemeol, 
they  are  yery  severe  and  relentless,  assuming  to  themselves  the  power 
of  life  and  death,  which  i*,  however,  aeldom  exercised.  There  in  a 
citation  in  verse,  which  reminds  one  very  much  of  that  of  the  German 
Fehnigerichte  of  the  middle  ages,  by  which,  in  case  of  treason,  wit* 
neaseB  are  summoned  to  appear  in  order  to  investigate  In  full  conclave 
the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  aeeused  party.  In  case  of  gnilt  being 
proved,  the  sentence  k  pronounced  by  saying, — *^  Die,  thou  traitor^ 
that  thy  body  may  be  food  for  the  birds  of  heaven/' 

The  Triad  Society  acknowledges  the  following  religious  pHnoi* 
plea  r — 

'*  Wo  consider  heaven  as  our  father,  the  earth  a^  our  mother,  the 
sun  as  our  elder  brother,  the  moon  as  our  elder  sister ;  we  pay  respect 
to  the  true  Son  of  Heaven,  worahjp  our  five  ancestors  [the  five  priests 
who  wi're  the  founders  of  the  association^]  treat  with  deference  our 
btethren^  and  devote  ourselves  to  a  life  of  pleasure."  To  heaven, 
earth,  and  mankind  in  general,  the  three  powers  that  constitute  the 
tiniverse,  they  pay  peculiar  homage,  consiBting  in  the  recitation  of 
certain  h3rnm8. 

The  members  have  established  a  symbolical  language  iti  which  they 
can  easily  converse  without  being  understood  by  a  third  party.  If 
they  are  in  company  and  wish  to  communicate  to  each  other  some 
seciret  design,  without  attracting  any  notice,  they  place  the  tea  cupa 
in  various  forms,  and  the  way  in  which  they  pour  out  tea  conveys 
their  intention.  Even  in  lighting  their  pipes,  or  smoking  opium, 
they  observe  a  certain  rule,  and  convey  clandestinely  their  meaning. 
They  look  upon  themselves  as  a  very  strong  body,  able  to  effect  great 
purposes,  and  certain  of  the  final  result  of  their  endeavour  to  place  a 
Chinese  monarch  upon  the  throne. 

Every  one  who  enters  the  community  receives  a  oertificitte,  signed 
by  the  witnesses  who  were  present  when  he  pronounced  his  vow  of 
eternal  fidelity.  Me  is  then  permitted  to  put  on  a  particular  girdle, 
and  the  uniform  of  the  confederation,  and  to  wear  a  badge  at  the 
meetings.     The  inscription  on  the  badge  is  as  follows : — 

"  We  regulate  our  conduct  in  conformity  with  heaven,  and  firom 
every  region  we  call  forth  future  happmeas.'*    Under  this  is  written : — 
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'  MjTtads,  [look  forward]  to  tho  overthrow  of  the  Manohfis,  aod  the 
restomtion  of  the  MiiigT*  Four  characters  atJth©7corner8  signify, 
"  the  pouring  waters  of  the  deluge,"  AboTO  ia  written,  "  May  the 
deecendants  of  Tang  prosper;**  on  the  other  side,  "  May  there  be  ten 
thoQsand  myriads  of  revolutions/'  In  the  middle,  ^'  This  is  to  remind 
u^,  that  we  are  bonnd  together  in  harmony,  which  unites  myriadsJ 
The  other  portions  are  emblematical — intelligible  to  tho  initiated  only. 
In  their  written  intercourse  they  preserve  the  same  enigmatical  expres- 
sione^  using  the  most  common  charaotera  in  a  different  sense. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that,  with  all  their  ardent  desimj 
for  political  changes,  the  fraternity  only  once,  during  tho  la^t  war^l 
on  the  theatre  of  political  conflict.     This  was  on  occasion 
the  occupation  of  Cha-poo,  when  they  ofibred  to  turn  against  tha 
on,  of  whom  many  were  in  their  interest,  and  to  act  as  fenctble 
rith  the  English  army  in  the  capture  of  Hang-choo.     As  their  ofiei 
ras  not  accepted,  they  created  a  disturbance  in  the  city,  and  all  thetrl 
adherents  left  the  army,  no  doubt  to  carry  on  a  system  of  robbery  and 
plnnder.     Their  power,  however,  is  now  on  tho  increase,  and  it  is  by 
DO  means  improbable  that  they  will  one  day  or  other  fraternise  with 
Dme  of  the  patriotic  societies,  which  are  now  forming  in  every  part  of 
ina.     The  object  of  these  associations  is  to   uphold  every  thing 
Iftncient  against  barbarian  encroachment,  and  defend  the  rights  of  tho 
elestial  Empire.    The  great  movers  are  tho  scholars,  who  have  studied 
^thfi  maxims  of  the  sages,  and  who  wish  the  world  to  be  ruled  by  Con- 
fuoiits;  but  it  would  not  be  at  all  extraordinary,  if  these  ambitiouB 
incendiaiies  should  use  the  Triad  Society  aa  an  instrument  for  carrying 
their  designs  into  execution,  4 
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Art,  XXII. — The  Cinnamon  Trade  of  Ceylon,  Us  Progress  and 
Present  State,  by  John  Capper,  Esq. 

(Eead  February  1,  1845.) 

It  is  impossible  to  say  at  what  particular  period  this  spioe  first  became 
Known  to  the  worlds  though  there  is  but  little  doubt  that  the  aromatic 
properties  of  the  bark  were  no  secret  at  a  very  early  date. 

The  first  mention  we  have  of  it  is  as  being  used  by  the  Israelites 
on  occasions  of  sacrifice^  and  afterwards  by  the  Hindus  in  burning 
their  dead ;  for  these  purposes  the  entire  stick  was  probably  used,  or 
at  most  the  bark  may  have  been  rudely  stript  from  the  tree  without 
preparation.  From  being  employed  on  sacrificial  occasions,  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  imagine  that  the  priests,  who  in  those  dark  d&ys 
were  the  only  persons  practising  the  then  mysterious  art  of  medicine, 
should  have  brought  the  spice  into  use  for  various  disorders,  and  for 
this  the  peel  or  bark  was  doubtless  cut  away  from  the  sticks  without 
regard  to  its  appearance. 

"The  utmost  Indian  Isle  Taprobane,"  or  in  more  modem 
language  Ceylon,  was  known  to  the  traders  of  Egypt  at  the  period 
when  they  supplied  Imperial  Rome  with  all  the  luxuries  of  the  eastern 
world.  Their  fleets  sailed  annually  from  various  ports  in  the  Re<i 
Sea,  coasting  the  Indian  continent  as  far  as  Cape  Comorin,  opposite  to 
which  the  harbours  on  the  northern  part  of  Ceylon  afibrded  them 
ample  shelter,  whilst  they  bartered  their  silver  for  the  equally  precious 
things  brought  thither  by  the  traders  of  the  far  East.  The  many  ruins 
of  important  cities,  and  the  vestiges  of  a  once  extensive  cultivation  of 
grain,  bear  testimony  to  the  value  of  the  early  trade  of  this  part  of  the 
island,  and  to  the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants.  The  vessels  which 
brought  the  silks,  the  ivory,  and  the  perfumes  of  distant  and  untra- 
velled  lands  to  the  Egyptian  merchants,  carried  back  with  them  to  the 
monarchs  of  Hindustan,  the  cinnamon  and  pearls  of  Ceylon  as  well  as 
the  silver  of  Rome.  The  traders  of  Egypt  also  took  considerable  sup- 
plies of  the  spice,  to  barter  along  the  coasts  of  Persia  and  Arabia  for 
the  produce  of  those  countries,  whence  it  found  its  way  into  Asia 
Minor  and  the  northern  kingdoms  of  the  East;  thus  they  were  the 
means  of  its  distribution  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  known  world. 

The  numberless  sacrifices  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  at 
all  times  accustomed  to  offer  to  their  deities,  as  well  as  the  profusion  of 
costly  aromatics  consumed  at  their  funerals,  will  easily  induce  us  to 
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believa  that  this  spice  was  tm  article  sought  after  by  tbem  at  no  email 
eo«t.  If  io  those  remote  times  it  wtks  far  more  costly  than  at  pree^iit, 
from  the  long  transit  it  made  before  reaching  a  market,  we  may  faDcy 
that  the  very  dearne«s  of  it  would  render  it  more  highly  prized  by  the 
pniud  and  wealthy  of  Home. 

From  this  period  until  the  discovery  of  the  passa^  round  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Pambam  passage  continued  to  be 
the  channel  for  the  trade  between  the  e&Btem  and  wc&tem  worlds. 
From  the  opening  of  this  new  route^  the  dec-line  of  the  northern  ports 
of  Ceylon  and  the  ruin  of  the  native  fleets  may  be  dated,  the  entire ; 
commerce  of  the  East  having  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese, 
The  quantity  of  cinnamon  exjwrted  by  the  Portuguese  was  very 
triflings  as  the  spice  had  not  then  become  an  article  of  much  demtuid  in 
Europe.  For  many  years  much  more  was  taken  by  the  Arab  mer- 
chants who  continued  to  trade  with  the  Ceylonese,  than  by  Europeans; 
indeed  these  people  took  considerable  quantities  of  the  spice  up  to  so 
lute  a  period  as  the  l»eginning  of  the  present  century,  when  cassia 
W*ame  its  subtiititute  with  them  at  a  much  lower  price;  we  have  now 
lost  their  custom  altogether. 

The  trade  in  cinnamon  under  the  Portuguese  did  increase,  though 
to  but  a  small  extent,  and  through  them  and  their  neighbours  the 
Spaniards  it  was  introduced  into  the  new  world,  where  at  a  later  period 
the  demand  beame  very  considerable.  We  cannot,  however,  discover 
that  the  Portugucjse  made  any  progress  in  improving  the  culture  of 
this  spice,  or  that  they  ever  attempted  it.  The  energies  of  this  people 
were  seldom  directed  to  the  improvement  of  any  of  their  extensive 
conquests  or  colonies  ;  to  discover  and  subdue  seemed  to  be  their  only 
pride,  and  to  wring  the  greatest  quantity  of  wealth  with  the  least  pos- 
ijble  exertion  or  trouble  from  their  tributaries,  wa«  their  sole  policy, 
ben  the  Dutch  therefore  took  possession  of  tbe  inland,  they  found  the 
tnule  in  this  valuable  spice  extremely  limited,  and  the  cultivation  of  it 
in  about  the  same  state  that  it  had  been  from  its  first  discovery  and  use. 
Ill  the  western  province,  particularly  about  Colomlx*  and  Negombo, 
bushes  were  found  to  he  more  abundant  and  iu  better  condition 
%n  in  any  other  part  of  the  island^  owing  rather  to  the  Itghtness  of 
the  jungle  around  than  to  any  care  bestowed  upon  them. 

The  Dutch  have  ever  been  an  industrious  and  persevering  people, 
however  misguided  and  bigoted  in  their  commercial  policy  ;  and  it 
was  not  very  long  before  one  of  their  governors,  Falk,  turned  his 
at^  '  I  »  the  culture  of  the  spice.  He  began  the  experimeut  in  his 
o^N  li,  near  the  Mutwall  River,  much  again>it  the  opinions  and 

wishes  of  the  Chaliaa,  who  had  always  kepi  matters  concerning  cin- 
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namon  entirely  to  themBelves;  and  they  now  declared  that  the  spioe 
would  deteriorate  by  coltiyation.  Falk,  howeyer,  was  not  eo  easily 
deterred  from  his  plans,  but  persevered  in  his  labours ;  and  after  mnoh 
vexatious  opposition  and  annoyance  from  the  native  peelers,  who 
fancied  they  should  lose  some  of  their  employments  if  it  were  grown  io 
abundance  about  Colombo,  he  succeeded  in  producing  bushes  superior 
in  size  and  quality  to  any  that  had  hitherto  been  known.  Having 
been  thus  far  fortunate,  the  Oovemor  next  commenced  a  partial  culti* 
vation  of  the  best  portions  of  the  cinnamon  land  around  Colombo ;  he 
employed  great  numbers  of  the  neighbouring  villagers  and  their  head- 
men to  free  the  bushes  from  low  jungle,  and  froni.  the  thick  shade  of 
the  larger  forest  trees,  encouraging  them  in  their  exertions  by  the  pro- 
mise of  honours  and  rewards ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  he  had 
considerable  tracts  of  land  well  opened,  and  obtained  a  far  more 
abundant  supply  of  the  spice  than  had  been  previously  collected. 

Falk  appointed  a  large  number  of  watchers  or  lascoryns  to  keep 
cattle  from  the  ground,  and  preserve  the  bushes  from  damage;  severe 
enactments  were  passed  against  any  who  might  cut  or  destroy  cinna- 
mon ;  heavy  fines  for  the  smallest  offence,  and  severe  punishment  by 
public  flogging  for  more  serious  depredations,  were  decreed :  even  the 
Modeliar  and  other  headmen  were  sometimes  flogged  when  it  was  dis- 
covered that  any  bushes  had  been  destroyed  in  their  districts,  without 
the  real  offender  being  brought  to  punishment. 

During  the  Dutch  time,  the  exports  of  cinnamon  to  Europe  and 
the  Indian  Continent  appear  to  have  been  considerable.  Ever  intent 
on  promoting  their  interests  by  peaceful  and  certain  means,  they 
entered  into  treaties  with  the  Kandian  sovereigns,  by  which  they 
secured  the  right  of  purchasing  annually,  at  a  fixed  rate,  a  large  quan- 
tity of  spice  which  was  found  growing  most  abundantly  throughout 
the  jungles  of  the  interior.  They  took  care  to  have  the  price  fixed  at 
as  low  a  rate  as  possible,  namely,  about  20«.  the  bale  of  88  lbs.,  and  a 
good  portion  of  this  price  was  usually  taken  out  in  salt,  which  the 
Kandians  could  only  procure  from  the  maritime  provinces,  and  in 
articles  of  European  and  coast  produce.  The  greediness  and  oppression 
of  the  Dutch  frequently  led  to  quarrels  with  their  Kandian  neighbours ; 
but  as  the  latter  depended  entirely  upon  them  for  salt  and  cloths,  the 
yearly  quantity  of  cinnamon  was  nearly  always  forthcoming, — nor  do 
we  find  that  any  alteration  in  price  ever  took  place. 

From  documents  in  the  archives  at  Amsterdam,  it  would  seem 
that,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  quantity  exported 
from  Ceylon  was,  6000  bales  to  Europe,  1000  or  1200  bales  to  the 
Dutch  East-India  Company  for  the  Indian  Continent,  400  to  the  Coro- 
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mttndel  Coa«t,  ajid  aboat  200  to  Persia  and  tbe  coaets  of  the  Red  Sea 
by  the  Arab  tnuler«,  ranking  a  total  of  Dearly  8O0O  baiee. 

Tbe  Eu^liali  founci  the  trade  on  tbe  decrease,  and  the  cnltivation  of 
tlie  s\t\v.e  confined  to  a  few  epota  near  Colombo,  the  eame  which  Falk 
had  long  before  begun  upon  ;  since  his  time  no  improvementi  had 
taken  place,  the  ground  being  merely  kept  free  from  jungle,  whilst 
|iD  many  parts  water  hswl  collected  and  formed  extensile  swaropa. 
But  though  the  Dutch  had  done  60  little  to  increase  the  crops  by 
improved  methods  of  culture,  they  had  u^ed  every  endeavour  to  pre- 
erve  what  already  grew  iu  the  island ;  they  had  passed  the  most  severe 
Pffiacttnents  against  any  who  rooted  up  a  bush  of  cinnamon,  even  from 
bid  own  ground,  for  all  alike  were  decreed  to  be  the  pro|ierty  of  the 
Government ;  fines  of  50  and  lUO  dollars  were  levied  for  first  oflenceB, 
and  confiscation  of  property  ftdlowed  a  repetition.  These  enactments 
remained  unrepealed  when  Ceylon  became  a  British  posBesaion,  and  it 
was  not  until  1833  that  any  but  Government  were  allowed  to  cut  a 
«ingle  stick  of  cinnamon  on  their  own  property. 

Our  countryinen  having  driven  out  the  Dutch,  the  Kandians,  wh 
had  HO  long  looked  upon  them  as  allies  and  friends,  began  to  consider^ 
as  their  enemies,  and  showed  no  inclination  to  supply  us  with  produce. 
Constant  tpiarrels  arose,  and  the  usual  exchange  of  spice  for  cloth  and 
salt   never   took  place ;    the  latter  they  seemed   generally  to   have 
obtained  from  the  north,  independently  of  as, 

Govenior  North  soim  turned  his  attention  to  an  article  which  waal 
likely  to  l>ecome  of  so  much  importance  to  the  revenue  of  the  island  ;* 
and  we  oecordingly  find  that,  in  17 DO,  he  enclosed  the  Ijegt  [Mirtions  of 
cinnamon  land  at  Marcndhan  near  Colombo,  and  at  Kailerani  in  the 
vicinity  of  Negombo,  with  broad  boundary  ditches ;  a  large  number 
of  labourers  was  placed  upon  these  gardens,  which  in  a  very  short  ■ 
time  were  in  a  comparatively  flourishing  state.     The  knowledge  of  the 
English  in  spiee  cultivation  was  at  this  period  very  limited,  and  thai 
little  they  derived  from  the  Cinghaleee  headmen,  who  have  l>ecn  at  all 
times  ignorant  and  prejudiced    It  was,  therefore,  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  any  improved  system  of  cultivating  the  spice  shonld  be  oommenoed 
immediately. 

It  was  not  until  1805  that  any  attempt  was  made  at  improvement; 
at  that  period  Mr.  Carrington,  the  chief  superintendant  of  the  gardens, 
began  to  root  uj)  the  small  jungle  from  amongst  the  bushes  and  to 
remove  the  superabundant  shade.  This  was  found  to  answer  well ;  there 
wl•r^^  however,  large  tracts  of  vacant  ground  in  the  gardens,  the  noil  of 
which  wan  evidently  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  cinnamun,  and 
th««e  in  1806  and  1S07,  Mr.  Carrington  proposed  to  the  Modeliars  of 
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the  Mahabadde  that  they  should  plant  at  their  o?m  cost  under  pro- 
mises of  rewards,  distinctions,  and  privileges.  His  wish  was  of  coarse 
law  to  them,  and  they  commenced  the  task  towards  the  end  of  1806, 
and  daring  the  succeeding  rains  of  May  and  June,  they  planted  the 
following  quanties  of  ground: — The  Maha  Modeliar,  120  acres;  the 
Wellisere  Modeliar,  110 acres;  the  Welletotte  Modeliar,  100  acres;  the 
Roone  Modeliar,  60  acres;  and  the  Dadella  Modeliar,  100  acres.  They 
were  rewarded  for  this  with  medals  and  titles,  and  the  lands  planted 
by  them  have  ever  since  been  known  by  their  names.  The  Maha 
Modeliar  from  his  great  influence  had  the  command  of  a  far  superior 
force  of  labourers :  his  tract  was  consequently  the  best  planted  and  the 
most  cared  for,  and  is  at  this  time  the  most  flourishing  portion  of 
Kaderani.  They  planted  with  seedlings  raised  in  nurseries,  and  in 
1811,  a  small  peeling  was  obtained;  about  12  bales  from  the  490 
acres.  Other  parts  of  Kaderani  and  also  a  large  tract  of  Marendhan 
was  planted  with  cinnamon  roots  removed  from  the  neighbouring 
gardens ;  but  these  nearly  all  failed,  doubtless  from  the  want  of  care, 
for  it  is  far  easier  to  plant  in  this  way  than  from  the  seedlings. 
Transplanting  was  persevered  in  during  the  four  following  years, 
chiefly  at  the  Marendhan  garden. 

In  1 808,  Mr.  Carrington  sent  in  a  report  to  Government  upon  the 
state  of  the  gardens,  both  preserved  and  otherwise,  from  which  it 
would  appear  that  many  of  the  latter  were  being  cleared  of  cinnamon 
and  cultivated  with  other  produce.  He  recommended  that  these 
gardens  should  be  well  watched,  and  as  a  proof  of  their  value  to  the 
Crown,  ordered  the  next  peeling  to  be  taken  from  them  alone,  leaving 
the  plantations  for  the  following  year,  and  he  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  crop  of  3675  bales,  one- third  of  which  was,  however,  no  doubt 
spurious.  His  views  in  these  matters  were  approved  of,  and  greater 
vigilance  was  exerted  over  the  gardens  of  individuals  which  contained 
any  quantity  of  cinnamon.  As  may  be  supposed,  however,  this  did 
not  prevent  the  work  of  eradicating  the  obnoxious  plant,  now  rendered 
more  offensive  than  ever:  it  was  found  impossible  to  command  a 
supervision  over  the  numberless  small  plots  of  ground  containing  a 
few  bushes  each,  more  especially  as  any  information  on  the  subject 
could  only  come  from  the  natives,  who  are  well  known  never  to  give 
evidence  of  the  sort  except  from  personal  motives.  Had  those  in 
authority  had  any  experience,  they  would  have  seen  the  futility  of  the 
attempt  at  watching  every  half  dozen  bushes,  and  instead,  should 
have  given  unlimited  permission  for  rooting  up  cinnamon,  on  condition 
of  bringing  in  the  roots  to  the  plantations,  where,  had  they  been  placed, 
they  would  have  been  safe,  and  have  quickly  yielded  a  large  and 
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eeHaiti  return,  with  but  littlo  fear  of  tbeir  destruction.  The  loss  from 
retuuval  couJd  iioi  have  equiiilcd  the  quiet  deMruction  carried  oo  by 
the  eoeroed  owners  of  paltry  clnuamon  grounds.  But  these  things  were 
looked  at  in  a  far  different  way  then;  everything  seemed  to  have 
been  carried  on  in  extremes,  and  aecordingly  we  Hud  that  in  181D» 
Government,  which  two  years  before,  had  decided  upon  having  every 

^mcre  of  villa^  cinnamon  well  watched^  was  now  on  the  very  point  of 

'  abandoning  all  their  preserved  plantations  except  Marendhan,  and  of 
forming  new  ones  some  way  up  the  Mutwall  riverj  to  be  defended 
from  the  Kandians  by  block-houees  and  fortifications,  and  sufficiently j 
removed  from  the  sea  to  prevent  snuiggliug,  then  pretty  extensiveli 

learried  on.  The  scheme  however  fell  to  the  ground,  no  doubt  on 
account  of  another  being  placed  at  the  head  of  this  department  with 
more  enlightened  views ;  Mr.  Montgomery  recommended  that  Govern- 
ment shouM  a*:id  to  their  plantations,  and  thereby  render  themaelve 
independent  of  l>oth  the  Kandian  jungles  and  native  gardens,  in  which^ 
i  they  might  gradually  loosen  the  restrictions  upon  destroying  the 
Bpioe^  and  allow  many  tracts  of  good  land  to  be  profitably  cultivated»J 

^The  former  suggestion  wslb  acted  upon  by  the  preserved  gardens  being 
more  fully  planted,  but  we  find  no  signs  of  any  leniency  to  war 
owners  of  private  grounds. 

Of  the  peelings  in  different  years  previous  to  1804,  there  does  not 
apjiear  to  have  been  any  record  kept,  except  an  indistinct  one  in  the 
office  of  the  Export  Warehouse  Keeper.     From  the  above  year,  how-, 
ercfi  WG  find  the  following  stated  as  the  crops  from  various  sources. 


VlAJl. 

llAten4-, 

Morotto. 

Ekdto. 

Kftderaot 

Cblacnbo 

Total, 

1604 
1806 
1806 
1807 
1808 
Avenge.,, 

ins  1 

1153 

1571 

€30 

3U7 

378 
370 
448 
117 

345 

849 
681 
307 
137 
472 

871 

4^ 

544 

275 

1003 

68 
68 

804 
2107 

420 

40 

4G0 

1667 

643 

3440 
27»0 
4315 
4837 
5032 

1345 

313 

483 

638 

711 

589 

4083 

In  1809  a  different  system  was  pursued  on  the  reconiniendatiori 
of  Mr,  Muutgomory;  which  was,  to  give  the  preserved  plantations  a 
respite  to  gain  strength,  by  cutting  them  alternately  with  the  jungles 
and  private  gardens,  some  portion  of  the  latter  being  peeled  every 
year. 
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Y«AB. 

Marand- 
ban. 

Hbrotto. 

SkflUe^ 

KadennL 

Colombo 
Jungle. 

Galle 
Jungle. 

Total. 

iao9 

— 

— 

— 

.— 

2705 

2851 

Bales 
5647 

1810 

2042 

300 

450 

1161 

242 

357 

4572 

1811 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2700 

1090 

4408 

1812 

2475 

306 

430 

1102 

440 

150 

4014 

1813 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2003 

1346 

3430 

1814 

2202 

365 

424 

863 

518 

163 

4367 

The  subjection  of  the  Kandian  country  to  British  rule  in  1815, 
enabled  the  peelers  to  enter  that  part  of  the  island  which  had  hitherto 
been  cnt  only  by  great  stealth,  and  very  imperfectly.  In  the  first 
year  a  large  crop  was  carried  away,  not  less  than  9600  bales,  which, 
when  sorted,  yielded  about  7000  bales  of  good  spice  of  second  and 
third  sorts.  From  this  time  the  Kandian  spice  was  cut  alternately 
with  the  Colombo  and  Galle  jungles,  or  whenever  the  preserved 
gardens  fell  short  of  the  required  quantity. 

At  this  period  Government  employed  296  labourers  regularly  on 
the  three  gardens  of  Kaderani,  Marendhan,  and  Morotto;  the  latter 
had  only  recently  been  put  in  order,  and  soon  afterwards  Ekelle 
was  treated  in  the  same  way,  but  the  cultivation  as  yet  merely 
consisted  in  keeping  down  the  tall  jungle,  and  removing  the  creeping 
plants  from  about  the  bushes.  A  year  or  so  afterwards  the  neglected 
gardens  at  Wellisere  were  cleared  and  cultivated  in  a  similar  manner 
to  the  other  plantations.  In  1819,  the  chief  superintendant  recom- 
mended that  the  two  principal  gardens  of  Kaderani  and  Marendhan 
should  be  extended  by  purchasing  the  adjoining  lands  of  the  villagers, 
and  planting  them  well  with  seedlings  from  the  Toonhoul,  or  aban- 
doned gardens.  This  suggestion  was  not,  however,  acted  upon  until 
1823,  under  the  superintendance  of  the  late  Mr.  Wallbeoff;  this 
gentleman  infused  a  new  spirit  into  the  system  of  cinnamon  culture, 
and  his  ideas  met  with  the  cordial  co-operation  of  Government. 
Liberal  supplies  were  granted  him  by  Sir  J.  Campbell,  whose  succes- 
sor. Sir  E.  Barnes,  shewed  even  more  readiness  to  carry  out  his  plans. 
Nine  hundred  men  were  employed  in  the  new  works.  Large  drains 
were  opened  throughout  Kaderani,  and  about  645  acres  of  new  ground 
were  planted;  nearly  the  whole  of  the  plantation  was  rooted  and 
weeded,  and  freed  from  the  shade  of  forest  trees,  except  so  many  as 
were  necessary.     This  work  continued  until   1828,  when   the  force 
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VBM  reduced,  and  in  fivo  years  aftenrardfi,    1833,  the  tmde  being 
'tbrown  open,  none  but  a  few  Lascoryns  were  kept  on  to  watch  the 
pruperties. 

The  fftlae  e<3onomy  of  thia  sudflen  change  was  shewn  by  the 
wretche*!  prices  for  which  nearly  all  the  gardens  were  ©old  iu  1841, 
1842;  and  1843^  chiefly  consecjtient  on  their  negteoted  etato,  though  of 
course  the  then  state  of  the  efiee  trade  had  not  a  little  to  do  with  thi^. 
So  totally  had  these  fine  properties  been  neglected  since  1833,  and 
such  had  been  the  rapid  growth  of  the  jungle  trees^  that  at  the  period 
of  gale  there  were  hundreds  of  acres  uo  which  not  a  restige  of  a 
eionamon  bush  was  to  be  traced;  nothing  but  one  dense  mass  of 
bnnderwood  below,  with  wide  spreading  forest  trees  shutting  out  the 
t  Ifosh  air  and  light  from  aboYe,  was  to  be  met  with  on  almost  every 
side;  the  only  exceptions  were  small  favoured  patches  near  the  roasts 
nd  bungalows.  Nearly  all  the  drains  opened  by  Government,  at  a 
Tge  outlay,  had  become  filled  up  by  constant  washing  in  of  sand, 
and  the  consequence  waa^  that  large  tracts  of  what  had  been  but 
I  fiscently  fertile  spots  were  converted  into  bogs  and  swamps ;  and  th© 
ushes^  covered  for  two-thirds  of  the  year  with  water,  ©eased  to  put 
forth  fresh  shoots.  Government,  however,  continued  to  peel  their 
ganlens  up  to  the  time  of  sale,  getting  of  course  less  every  year,  a» 
well  as  spice  of  a  coarser  description.  Their  last  cutting  took  plu 
in  1841,  at  Kaderani  and  at  Marendhan,  but  they  obtained  very  little 
of  the  finer  qualities,  and  the  low  price  of  the  article  at  the  time 
ofiered  no  inducement  to  bestow  particular  pains  ujion  the  preparation 
of  it. 

The  spice  brought  in  from  1815  to  1821,  varied  from  4000  to 
7000  bales  per  annum,  a  good  deal  of  which  was  rejected  on  assort- 
ment. The  plaji  tat  ions  continued  to  be  peeled  every  second  year, 
alternately  with  the  jungles  and  private  gardens. 

From  1822  to  1831j  the  average  peelings  of  the  five  preserved 
gardetis  was  ajs  follows : 

From  Marendhan,  containing  37JJ4  acres,  1518  bales. 
From  Kaderani  „  5139      „      1096     „ 

From  Morotto  „  1431      „        309     „ 

From  Ekelle  „  1012      „        447     „ 

From  Wellisero  „  667     „  86     „ 

After  thi^  [^riod  the  gardens  appear  to  have  been  cut  every  year^ 
Dd  to  have  received  leae  care  than  previously,  no  doubt  from  a 
Icnowlcdge  of  the  opening  of  the  trndo  which  was  so  soou  to  take  jdace* 
The  crops  fell  off  by  about  25  per  cent,  iu  a  very  short  time,  and 
in  1 833,  the  fjcelings  on  account  of  €k>vemment,  amounted  to  no  more 
than  Hi70  bales. 
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The  ten  years  which  followed  witnessed  some  nnpieeedented 
changes  in  the  state  of  this  trade ;  np  to  the  present  period  the  Gbyem- 
ment  had  exported  the  whole  of  the  cinnamon  peeled  for  sale  on 
their  own  account;  it  was  illegal  to  deal  in  the  article,  as  also  to  cat 
a  stick,  though  growing  in  private  grounds.  But  in  1833  the  mono- 
poly received  the  first  blow;  the  Ceylon  Government  received 
instructions  to  dispose  of  their  gardens  and  of  their  stock  of  spice  on 
hand  in  such  a  way  as  should  appear  most  advantageous;  the  sale  of 
the  latter  to  take  place  in  the  island,  so  that  the  merchants  at  last 
derived  some  benefit  from  it.  The  Ceylon  stock  of  spice  at  this  time 
amounted  to  11,000  bales,  and  Oovemment  commenced  by  putting  up 
1000  bales  monthly,  at  the  following  upset  prices:  for  first  quality 
Bs.  6d.,  for  second  quality  2s,,  and  for  third  quality  9d.,  upon  the 
exportation  of  which  Sa.  per  pound  duty  was  to  be  paid.  Parties 
possessing  cinnamon  bushes  in  their  gardens  were  allowed  to  peel 
them  and  sell  the  produce,  which,  however,  was  obliged  to  be  assorted 
in  the  Government  sorting  establishment  at  fixed  rates.  A  further 
concession  was  made  at  this  time  to  persons  having  not  more  than 
fifty  bushes  or  trees  in  their  grounds,  who  were  allowed  to  remove 
them  and  cultivate  the  land ;  of  this  permission  great  numbers  availed 
themselves.  In  1836  the  quantity  offered  for  sale  monthly  was 
reduced  to  410  bales,  the  export  duty  being  at  the  same  time  fixed  at 
25.  6d,  for  first  and  second  qualities,  and  2«.  for  thirds. 

The  following  table  shows  the  yearly  quantities  of  private  grown 
spice  approved  of  by  Government,  with  the  total  exports  of  cinnamon, 
and  the  prices  ruling  at  home  during  those  periods : — 


Private  Spioo      Exports  of  all 

Average  Prices  at  home  of  Government 

Exported 

kinds. 

Spioe. 

Year. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

First. 

Second 

ThiM. 

\8:u  .    . 

2863  . 

.     .     —     .     . 

105.  OdL 

9*. 

OdL 

.     6*.  (Jrf. 

1835  .     . 

.  1180 

.     .     .     —     . 

..90. 

8 

9    . 

.     6    0 

1836  .     .     . 

1822 

.     .     .  7293  . 

..90. 

8 

0    . 

.     6     0 

18,37  .     . 

1579 

.     .  6083  . 

.  7  10    . 

7 

0    . 

.     5     6 

1838  .     . 

1349 

.     .  4443  . 

..86. 

6 

9    . 

.     6     6 

1839  .     .     . 

— 

.     .  6321  . 

.76. 

6 

0    . 

.     4     9 

1840  .     . 

— 

.     .  3372  . 

.73. 

6 

0    . 

.     4     6 

1841  .     . 

— 

.     .  3066  . 

..79. 

6 

0    . 

.     4     2 

1842  .     .     , 

— 

.    .   1117. 

.70. 

6 

6    . 

.     6     0 

1843  .     . 

— 

.     .  6622  . 

.66. 

6 

6    . 

.     4     3 

1844  to  Aug 

list  31 

.     .     .  6572 

From  these  data  we  perceive,  that  although  the  opening  of  the 
trade  to  private  dealers  was  a  step  which  gave  a  stimulus  to  exports 
at  the  time,  and  threw  the  operations  in  the  spice  into  their  legitimate 
channel,  yet  the  good  effects  were  not  permanent,  and  even  the 
reduction  ol  export  duty  in  1836  failed  to  call  forth  any  increased 
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Rotivity  tn  clcmADcL  Consnraera  of  our  Ceylon  cinnamon  began  to 
find  tbo  a-rticle  too  costly  for  Uieir  means,  and  that  another  product 
might  be  »ul>stitateil  for  It  at  a  tithe  of  its  price.  Cassia  consequently 
rtiso  rapidly  into  demand^  and  has  continued  to  tbe  present  time  to 
supplant  cinnamon  in  uuiny  of  the  Continental  markets  ae  well  ae  ia . 
our  own. 

Although  the  Home  Authorities  had  in  1832  i  net  rue  ted  our  Colon  in 

Government  to  free  itself  entirely  from  the  trade  in  and  the  cultiva 

lion  of  this  spice,  nothing  was  done  towards  effecting  the  latter  until 

^1840.     A  beginning  was  certainly  made  before  this  time  by  adver- 

*  tiling  the  Toonhoul,  or  abandoned  gardens,  tracts  of  land  which  had 

been  planted   with   cinnamon   by  natives   for  the   Government,  but 

which  had  never  been  well  cultivated,  and  had  been  for  some  years 

left  to  their  fate.     From  1834  to  18df»  about  2000  acres  of  these  lands 

were  sold  at  prices  varying  from  lO^f.  to  12/.  the  acre.     A  great  part 

of  these  were  no  longer  retained  for   cinnamon;    the  laws  against 

rooting  up  the  spice  being  no  longer  in  force,  the  purchasers  destroyed 

.  a  vast  number  of  bushes,  and  if  we  add  to  these  the  number  rooted  up 

by  permits  in  private  gardens,  and  those  eradicated  at  a  more  recent 

date  by  coffee  planters  in  the  interior,  we  may  be  able  to  form  some 

idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the  production  was  becoming  limited. 

After  1833  Government,  of  course,  erased  to  cut  from  jungles 
or  other  than  their  own  gardens.  Their  peelings  from  the  five  planta- 
tions for  the  following  eight  years  were  thus  : — 

For  1833.... 1631  Bales 

1 834........... ,.2470     „ 

1 835......... No  peeling 

1836 .».  .»...-5349  Balea 

1 837 -,.. 2524     „ 

1838....... 2312     „ 

1839 2210     „ 

1840 1795     „ 

which  WBS  a  great  falling  off  from  previous  years'  crops.  Morotto 
and  Ekelle  were  sold  in  1840  and  1841,  so  that  in  the  latter  year 
only  900  bales  were  peeled  by  Government,  and  tliis  was  the  last 
epioo  ever  cut  by  tliem,  for  before  the  crop  time  of  1842^  the  rest  of 
their  gardens  were  sold^  except  Marendhan. 

Before  putting  up  these  properties  to  auction,  tenders  were  received 
by  private  parties  wishing  to  purchase  them*  Amongst  the  oflers 
made  were  500^.  for  EkeUe,  or  10#.  |»er  acre  ;  1000/.  for  Kaderauj,  or 
4>9,  per  acre;  and  40/.  for  Wellisere  of  6U0  aeres»  whilst  a  Mmleliar 
of  the  Mababaddci  better  ac(iuaiuted  with  their  real  value,  offered 
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16,0001,  for  all  the  gardens,  which  was  at  the  rate  of  1/.  Bs,  per  acre, 
and  about  the  figure  at  which  most  of  them  afterwards  sold. 

From  this  time  until  the  dose  of  1843,  the  trade  languished,  in 
spite  of  the  great  alteration  i^ch  took  place  in  May  of  that  year, 
viz.,  the  reduction  of  the  export  duty  on  cinnamon  to  Is.,  and  the  sale 
of  the  Government  spice  at  whatever  it  would  fetch,  by  200  bales  per 
month.  In  May  and  June,  1843,  the  shipments  of  spice  under  the 
low  duty  were  exceedingly  large,  so  much  so,  that  many  expected  the 
supplies  would  knock  down  prices  at  home,  lower  than  they  had  ever 
been,  and  in  consequence.  Government  obtained  very  little  for  their 
monthly  lots.  Early  in  1844,  however,  folks  began  to  perceive  that 
stocks  had  been  gradually  decreasing,  and  that  after  the  large  imports 
at  home  of  low  duty  spice,  the  quantity  on  hand  was  hardly  sufficient 
for  a  six  months'  consumption;  this  and  the  fact  that  the  Ceylon 
Government  was  getting  near  the  end  of  its  stock,  gave  buyers  on  this 
side  renewed  confidence ;  prices  got  up  about  50  per  cent,  in  a  very  short 
time,  and  it  is  thought  that  the  whole  of  the  cinnamon  on  hand  here 
will  go  off  at  these  improved  rates. 

The  Mahabadde  is  the  name  applied  generally  to  all  who  are  by 
caste  or  profession  connected  with  the  cultivation  and  care  of  cinnamon, 
but  especially  to  the  Modeliars  and  other  headmen  of  the  caste ;  the 
common  appellation  of  Chalias  being  far  too  insignificant  for  them, 
and  applied  only  to  those  in  the  inferior  grades.  The  literal  mean- 
ing of  the  term  Mahabadde,  is  "  Great  Tax,"  and  it  was  used  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Dutch  having  compelled  every  village  of  Chalias  to 
bring  in  a  certain  quantity  of  cinnamon  by  way  of  tax.  This  caste 
like  all  others  has  a  great  number  of  grades  and  ranks  within  it;  the 
highest  is  that  of  the  Maha  Modeliar,  or  principal  headman;  then 
follows  the  Maha  Vidahn  Modeliar,  the  Modeliars,  Mohandirams, 
Aratchies,  and  Canghanies.  The  number  of  individuals  composing 
this  caste,  varies  at  different  times,  but  it  has  generally  been  from 
6000  to  7000.  The  Mahabadde  is  divided  into  four  principal  classes, 
which  again  have  their  sub-divisions,  and  these  four  are,  1st,  headmen; 
2nd,  lascoryns,  or  watchers ;  3rd,  peelers,  who  prepare  the  spice,  and 
4th,  cinnamon  coolies;  none  of  these  can  rise  to  the  grade  above  them. 

The  Chalias,  or  men  of  the  Mahabadde  have  from  the  earliest 
times  resided  in  particular  districts,  stretching  from  Negombo  in  the 
Western  Province,  to  Tangalle  on  the  East  Coaat  of  the  Island,  and 
this  extent  of  country  has  for  convenience  been  divided  into  six 
districts,  each  having  a  first  and  second  Modeliar,  with  tho  Maha 
Modeliar  over  the  whole.  In  1824,  the  number  of  peelers  in  the  caste 
was  3571  ;  in  1833  it  was  3119  j  and  at  present  they  do  not  amount 
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to  more  than  about  2500.  The  Maba  Modeliarship  wns  rvu  honorary  I 
office,  and  has  not  been  filled  for  some  years.  The  first  Modeliar  of 
fsach  district  receives  his  iiiBtnictions  and  orders  direct  from  the 
Goveminent  Ag^nt  of  the  Province,  and  he,  through  the  Mohandirama 
and  Arat^hiedj  di^iseminatee  the  wifihee  of  Government,  and  collects  the 
requisite  number  of  peelers  at  the  season  for  cuttmg  the  cinnatnon  crop 

During  the  system  of  rompubory  labour,  every  district  was  obliged 

,40  fumiish  a  certain  quantity  of  spice  at  a  low  rate  given  in  cloth,  rice, 

It,  and  a  little  money,  the  quantity  being  regulated^  rather  by  the 

'  number  of  peelers  in  the  district  than  by  the  bushes  growing  there,  and 

fur  this  the  Model iars  were  held  responaible. 

The  Dutch  gave  the  headmen  no  salary,  but  allowed  the  Modeliars 
to  exact  from  every  peeler  and  cooly  employed  by  the  Government 
one  pice  or  one  half  farthing  a-day :    the  Mohandinims  received 
chalHe   or   half  a   farthings   and   the  others  in   proportion;    so  tha 
during  the  harvest  time  their  emoluments  must  have  been  considerable^' 
ad  it  was  of  coarse  to  their  interest  to  have  as  many  labourers 
employed  as  possible. 

The  Model iars  of  the  Mahabadde  had  far  more  power  than  any 
other  headmen »  for  until  of  late  years,  no  one  but  themselves  knei 

ny  thing  of  the  cultivation  and  preparation  of  the  spice,  consequently  ' 
Pno  operations  were  commenced,  without  the  matter  being  first  referred 
to  them  by  Government.  It  was  clearly  to  their  interest  to  keep  all 
Information  in  their  own  hands,  and  enlighten  their  European  masters 
as  little  as  possibtet  whilst  on  the  other  hand,  the  superintendanta  cared 
little  for  the  details  of  their  de(»artment  so  long  as  the  required 
quantities  of  splee  came  in.  The  time  for  commencing  peeling  the 
bushes^  the  qnantity  to  be  got  from  each  district^  the  number  of 
people  to  be  employed,  were  all  points  left  to  the  decision  of  the 
Model  iars ;  the  Government  merely  intimating  the  gross  quantity  they 
required  for  the  season;  and  this  quantity  had  reference  to  the  state  of 
the  European  markets*  or  perhaps  to  the  condition  of  their  revenue, 
and  their  consequent  ability  to  pay  the  peelers,  rather  than  to  the 
iipabilities  of  the  cinnamon  districts  to  afford  it.  In  later  times,  if  the 
plantations  and  jungles  of  the  Western  and  Southern  Provinces  failed 
to  yield  the  ujfual  number  of  bales,  the  peelers  were  driven  like  sheep 
further  up  the  country,  and  spread  themselves  through  the  seven 
Korles  and  the  Central  Province,  whence  the  wild  spice  was  brought 
to  make  up  the  desired  quantity. 

When  forced  labour  was  abolished  by  the  British  the  peelers 
received  3d.  in  money,  and  two^Uiirds  of  a  eeer  of  rice  per  day,  with 
a  eeer  of  salt  per  month ;  for  this  pay  they  were  expected  to  deliver 
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from  80  to  100  ponnda  per  month,  when  cutting  in  the  preserved 
gardens  or  the  jangles  about  Colombo  or  Ghille.  In  1829,  the  system 
was  altered,  and  the  labourers  were  paid  according  to  the  quantity 
and  quality  delivered,  viz.,  for  each  pound  of  first  or  second  quality^ 
Sd.,  and  for  each  pound  of  third  quality,  Hd,,  the  allowance  of  salt 
and  rice  being  discontinued.  In  1830,  the  rate  for  the  fine  qualities 
was  raised  to  S^,  per  pound,  after  many  complaints  from  the  Chalias, 
and  this  was  again  raised  to  4(/.,  in  1883.  In  the  following  year 
they  succeeded  in  obtaining  5d.  for  the  fine  sorts,  and  2^d.  for  the 
thirds;  and  these  were  made  5d.  and  4^.  in  1886.  In  1837,  they 
were  paid  still  higher,  viz.,  5^d.  for  first  sort,  5d.  for  second  sort,  and 
4id.  for  thirds;  since  that  period  the  pay  has  decreased  and  peelers 
now  receive  4|d  per  pound  on  all  qualities.  An  active  Chalia  with 
the  aid  of  his  wife  will  eajsily  prepare  100  pounds  of  good  [cinnamon 
in  a  month,  and  this  at  4^.  the  pound,  will  give  him  IL  17s.  6d.  or 
about  7L  for  the  season  of  four  months,  a  very  handsome  earning  for 
men  having  so  few  wants  to  satisfy,  and  altogether  at  variance  with 
Miss  Martineau's  statements,  regarding  the  wretched  poverty  of  these 
people  in  her  tale  of  "  Cinnamon  and  Pearls."  As  is  generally  the 
case  with  those  who  earn  money  rapidly  at  certain  seasons,  the 
Chalias  are  very  improvident  and  of  dissolute  habits,  being  generally 
in  debt  to  the  headmen  of  their  districts,  who  consequently  have 
a  claim  on  their  services. 

The  Mahabadde  enjoyed  several  privileges  under  the  Dutch  and 
the  early  British  Governments,  which  no  longer  exist.  One  of  these 
was  exemption  from  tolls ;  another  was  that  no  Chalia  man  could  be 
tried  for  any  offence,  unless  by  the  superintendant  of  the  cinnamon 
department ;  these  and  several  minor  privileges  have  been  gradually 
limited,  and  at  length  altogether  abolished. 

The  proper  peeling  season  is  from  May  to  August  inclusive,  the 
mild  showery  weather  of  those  months  greatly  favouring  the  opera- 
tion. Peeling  is,  however,  frequently  carried  on  in  November  and 
December,  and  some  proprietors  of  small  gardens  who  may  be  anxious 
to  realize  their  crops,  will  not  hesitate  to  cut  at  any  season  of  the  year, 
however  prejudicial  it  may  be  to  their  properties  as  well  as  to  the 
spice  cut. 

Cinnamon  peeled  during  very  dry  weather  becomes  of  a  dark 
colour,  and  will  not  form  compact  quills.  There  are  few  products  so 
delicate  as  cinnamon,  or  requiring  so  much  care  and  attention  from  ita 
earliest  stage,  until  it  be  placed  on  board  ship.  It  is  easily  broken  if 
roughly  handled,  and  is  extremely  susceptible  of  mouldiness,  whence 
the  practice  in  former  days  of  packing  it  amongst  pepper,  the  absorbent 
qualities  of  which  prevented  any  injury  VVk^l^  to  arise  from  dampness. 
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Art.  XXIII. —  Re/zoris  on  the  Manchur  Lake^  and  Aral  and 
Narra  Rivers^  hy  Captain  Postans^  oncf  R,  C,  Knigrt^^^ 
Esq.,  communicated  %  Captain  Pqstans. 

(Mead  June  15,1844,) 

At  a  period  when  every  geographical  feature  of  the  river  Indiw 
and  its  ontlets  or  tributaries  may  be  considered  of  interest,  the  folJow- 
ing  re}>ort8  on  that  peculiar  branch  called  the  Narra,  which,  leaving 
the  main  etreaui  on  the  western  banki  a  little  below  Sukkur,  debouche 

,  Sehwan,  are  offered  for  consideration.  The  first  of  these  reports 
fwaa  drawn  up  by  tho  author,  in  consequence  of  his  being  one  of  the 
first  Europeans  who  had  pursued  this  route ;  and  the  second  by  the 
aasidtant^sorgeon  attac^hed  to  the  steamer,  which  was  sent  experi- 
mentally to  test  its  value  in  avoiding  the  delays  and  strong  currents 
of  the  main  stream  during  certain  portions  of  the  year ;  the  result 
was  so  far  satisfactory;  that  with  a  well  adapted  boat  it  is  evident 
the  voyage  over  this  distance  might  be  made  in  about  sixty  hours, 
or  one-third  of  the  time  consumed  on  the  river  itself.  The  great 
feature  and  natural  curiosity  of  this  portion  of  the  Indus,  however^  is 
the  great  lake  Manchur,  an  expanse  of  waste  water  of  the  mighty 
Indue,  which  is  formed  by  the  main  streams  rushing  into  it  from 
north  and  east,  and  which  is  probably  200  square  miles  in  extent. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  surface  of  this  lake  k  covered  with  the 
lotos  plan\  in  all  its  beauty  and  luxuriance,  and  it  is  perhaps  impoe- 
sible  to  imagine  a  more  delightful  voyage  than  across  this  magnificent 
expanse  of  water,  the  scene  being  much  enlivened  by  the  great  number 
of  fishing  boats ;  a  considerable  portion  of  tho  poorer  Sindhian  popula- 
tion finding  their  homes  and  subsistence  in  this  locality.  The  quantity 
of  water-fowl  on  the  lake  Manchur  exceeds  belief,  and  the  method 
adapted  for  entrapping  them  by  the  poorer  natives  is  curious ;  a 
certain  number  of  common  chatty  pots  are  in  the  first  place  allowed  to 
fioat  on  the  surface  of  the  lake,  baited  with  grain;  when  the  birds 
have  become  perfectly  familiarized  with  these,  the  fowler  himself  puta 
a  similar  one  on  his  own  head  and  descends  into  the  water  up  to  his 
chin,  where  he  remains  perfectly  motionless;  the  birds  then  attempt  to 
take  the  grain,  and  are  ensnared  by  a  small  net  throvm  over  them :  in 
this  great  numbers  are  taken  and  used  as  food* 

The  name  applied  to  this  lake,  "Manchur,"  may  possibly  have 

ne  connection  with   "Mansura,**  which  according   to   the  reports 
of  Edrisi  and   Abul   F&xU,  should  have   been    somewhere  in    this 
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locality;  the  Norra,  it  is  well  known,  contributes  with  the  main 
stream  to  form  that  particularly  rich  portion  of  Sindh,  called^  the 
Chandkoh  District,  which  by  the  Oreek  historians  was  known  as  Pra- 
siana,  or  the  verdant,  and  which  was  to  the  Amirs  the  most  profitable 
of  their  landed  possessions.  Ahmed  Khan  Laghari,  the  celebrated  rizir, 
held  rich  and  important  jaghirs  here.  I  may  conclude  these  remarks 
by  observing  that  the  late  head  of  the  Government  of  India  waa 
pleased  to  attach  great  importance  to  this  route  as  a  means  of  saving 
time  in  the  intricate  Indus  navigation ;  and  it  should,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  be  the  subject  of  still  farther  inquiry  and  exertion,  now  that  all 
connected  with  that  magnificent  though  much  over-rated  stream,  (I 
speak  as  to  navigable  facilities,  and,  therefore,  commercial  value,)  is 
likely  to  be  of  vital  importance  to  the  British  Government,  and  when 
8team  is  intended  to  be  carried  out  on  an  extensive  scale. 


Report  op  Captain  Postans. 

During  a  certain  portion  of  the  year  the  main  stream  of  the  Indus 
from  Sehwan  to  within  a  few  miles  below  Sukkur,.i8  abandoned  by  the 
Indus  boatmen,  who,  from  April  to  September,  invariably  pursue  the 
more  circuitous  but  easier  route  by  way  of  the  Aral  and  Narra  rivers, 
and  the  great  Lake  Manchur.  As  the  result  of  my  observations  whilst 
travelling  in  this  direction  led  to  the  conviction,  that  it  ofiers  unusual 
advantages  for  steamers  of  even  moderate  powers,  I  have  drawn  up 
the  following  brief  notice,  with  a  view  to  call  attention  to  the  subject. 

The  great  stream  of  the  Indus,  meeting  the  formidable  opposition 
offered  to  its  current,  by  the  hills  which  join  the  river  a  few  miles 
below  Sehwan,  throws  off*  a  branch  in  a  westerly  direction  towards 
that  town,  and  during  the  height  of  the  inundations,  and  consequent 
greatest  velocity  of  the  current,  this  branch  is  continued  up  the 
Aral  river  to  the  distance  of  nearly  twenty  miles',  until  it  is 
lost  in  the  waters  of  the  groat  lake  Manchur.  The  Aral  river  may 
•be  said  to  commence  immediately  above  Sehwan,  from  the  main 
river  to  the  town ;  it  is  a  broad  open  channel,  but  its  general 
width  above  is  probably  about  forty  yards,  very  uniform,  and  its 
depth  every  where  very  great;  the  banks  are  low,  even  with  the 
water's  edge,  with  but  little  cultivation,  and  are  clothed  with  thick 
jungle  of  the  tamarisk  bush,  which  here,  as  elsewhere  in  Sindh,  often 
attains  the  size  of  a  jungle  tree.  The  course  of  the  Aral  is  very 
straight;  the  circumstance  I  have  mentioned  of  the  stream  from 
the  main  river  traversing  upwards  in  the  Aral,  as  far  as  its  junction 

'  All  distances  merely  conjectured. 
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rith  tfin  lake,  r>crur8,  I  have  reaaon  to  think,  fiuring  only  n  liinitecl 
pericMi,  since  ti  fleet  of  boats  pursuing  this  route  id  the  month  of  May 
last  found  the  clear  water  of  the  Aral  Is^ng  from  the  lake,  to 
rithin  a  short  difltnnre  of  Sehwan,  when  the  current  fnom  the  umin 
fsttm  ceascnl  to  bt^  in  their  favour.  In  the  beginning  of  July, 
however,  which  wns  tho  period  of  my  journeying  in  this  direction, 
the  contrary  waa  the  oaae;  we  wore  carried  wit/t  the  firenm  from 
the  Indus  up  the  whole  distance  of  the  Aral;  the  nimldy  water 
Bing  observable  even  for  some  time  after  we  entered  the  lake,  I 
Htoention  the  aliove  fact  with  the  view  of  demonetrating  the  great 
ittcrea^>  in  the  velocity  of  the  main  stream,  during  the  heigiit  of  the 
iouudationii.  The  great  Lake  Manchiir,  when  swelled  by  the  inun- 
dations, id  an  enormous  expanse  of  water»  &aid  to  be  20  mile^  in 
length,  by  aomo  10  in  breadth «  and  ooyering  an  area  probably  of 
aWiut  200  square  miles;  it  extends  from  the  foot  of  the  bills  to 
the  west,  and  id  lost  in  the  low  lands  to  the  eastward;  the  or*linary 
channel  for  navigation  is  nearly  in  the  centre,  where  the  water 
ia  beautifully  clear  and  very  deep.  It  would  appear  that  the  same 
facilities  for  traversing  its  waters^  which  were  obser\'able  when  I 
crossed  the  lake,  would  always  exiat,  since  its  main  body  i$  not 
affected  by  the  inundations ;  these  appear  to  be  spread  over  the  low 
landa  and  to  leave  the  centre  of  the  same  depth,  or  nearly  so,  through- 
out the  year ;  the  Aral  and  Narra  rivers,  however,  are  completely  dry 
from  November  to  April.  The  traffic  of  boats  upon  it  occupied  in 
fishing  or  transporting  grain  appeared  to  be  very  great.  The  mir&ce  | 
of  the  lake  is  covered  for  miles  with  the  lotus  plant;  it  abonnds  in 
fifih»  and  whole  families,  as  in  the  great  river^  Bnd  thetr  homos  in  small 
craft,  and  look  for  subsititence  to  the  produce  of  their  neta.  The 
Narra  has  its  mouth  in  abont  the  centre  of  the  northern  shore  of  tho 
lake;  the  channel  for  some  distance  is  confined,  and  passes  through  a 
dense  jungle  of  the  tamaiisk,  but  the  appearance  of  the  country  soon 
changes,  and,  for  the  greater  part  of  its  course^  this  stream  flows 
through  an  open  land,  which  will  probably  vie  with  any  of  the  same 
extent  m  the  East  for  richness  of  Boil  and  capabilities  of  fertility. 
The  general  breadth  of  the  Narra  I  should  calculate  at  from  80  to 
100  yards,  and  the  average  rate  of  current  probably  2  miles,  a9  conjec- 
tte  depth  close  to  the  banks  was  generally  20  feet.  The 
**  Narra/' signifying  in  vulgar  Sindee  a  snake ^  is  well  applied 
to  the  continued  windinga  of  the  stream:  bat  these,  from  the  dulness 
of  tho  current,  offer  no  obstacle  to  navigation^  even  at  the  height 

*  I  till  not  (joite  sure  if  thiB  teim  is  corrret,  hut  the  iuiliir«i  to  whom  I  Applied 
«o  4«Mgiimteii  it ;  nisny  cith«r  tortaoan  «tn«jiis  in  Studh  1>ear  tW  mmt  appelhit)<iii« 
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of  the  floods :  a  boat  of  forty  Khumars  was  tracked  bj  five  men  at 
the  average  rate  of  sixteen  miles  ardaj.  The  distance  ^m  Sehwan 
to  where  the  Narra  issues  ^m  the  main  stream  is  estimated  by  the 
natives  at  200  miles,  100  koss,  or  about  doable  that  of  the  river 
itself,  and  I  should  not  think  it  overrated.  The  general  effect  of  this 
river  is  of  its  being  a  canal;  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  its  coarse  is 
not  artificial.  The  portion  of  the  country  lying  between  the  Narra 
and  the  main  stream  has,  of  coarse,  a  double  advantage  of  irrigatioD, 
and  as  the  lands  lie  generally  lower  than  the  Narra,  a  simple  drain 
suffices  to  turn  the  waters  upon  them.  The  soil  is  a  rich  alluvial,  and 
rice  is  the  principal  cultivation,  though  the  cotton  plant,  of  the  large 
description  peculiar  to  Sindh,  is  seen  in  great  perfection  on  the  higher 
banks.  This  portion  of  Sindh,  is  more  thickly  populated  than  most 
others;  villages  abound  on  both  sides  the  river,  many  of  them  wattled, 
or  composed  of  huts  built  of  temporary  materials,  surrounded  by 
numerous  flocks  of  sheep  and  cattle,  the  latter  of  an  exceedingly  fine 
description.  There  are  also  several  towns  of  size  and  importance, 
the  principal  being  Khyrpoor.  The  numerous  Government  boats 
laden  with  grain,  which  I  learnt  were  on  their  way  to  Hyderabad, 
attest  the  importance  of  the  revenue  derived  by  the  Amirs  ^m  the 
rich  territory;  at  the  same  time,  their  usual  system  of  excess  in  taxation 
is  doubtless  the  cause  of  the  comparatively  small  portion  of  land 
under  cultivation,  in  districts  which  might  be  made  productive  to  an 
almost  unlimited  extent. 

As  I  journeyed  by  the  Narra  River  during  the  most  favourable 
season  for  navigation,  I  may  be  overrating  the  advantages  which  it 
presents  as  a  general  route,  but  I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
for  six  months  in  the  year  it  would  offer  the  advantage  over  the  main 
stream  of  slow  current,  a  uniform  and  great  depth  of  water,  with 
abundant  supplies,  not  forgetting  the  important  article  of  fuel ;  and 
as  such  may,  perhaps,  merit  a  survey  and  detailed  report. 


Report  of  R.  C.  Knight,  Esq. 

On  the  morning  of  the  19th  June  last  [1841]  we  left  Sehwan  in 
the  Honourable  Company's  iron  steamer  "  Meteor,''  and  proceeded 
through  the  Aral  river  towards  Lake  Manchur,  and  arrived  at  the 
spot  where  the  river  joins  the  lake  in  one  hour  and  ten  minutes  from 
the  time  of  starting.  At  this  period,  the  current  of  the  Aral  was 
setting  westiuard  into  the  lake,  at  the  rate  of  one  mile  and  a  half  per 
hour. 

This  river  branches  off  from  a  large  ramification  of  the  Indus  close 
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hy  Sehwan.  During  the  periCKl  of  the  inundation,  the  water  of  the 
Indus,  ritiing  above  the  level  of  Lak6  Manchor,  regurgitates  up  tbi« 
river  into  the  lake,  esstabliwhing  a  Ho«terly  cnrrc^nt,  until  the  main  ' 
river  begins  to  subside,  when,  the  lake  being  now  the  hijifh*»r,  an 
easterly  reflux  t&kes  place  through  the  Aral,  Like  all  the  rivors  in 
Sindh  thAt  1  have  seen,  the  borders  of  the  Aral  proaent  the  same 
generaJ  appearance,  namely,  tiiey  are  skirteil  w^ith  the  tamarisk, 
unleisn  where  it  gives  place  to  patches  of  cultivation,  of  which  the 
northern  banks  tJiewed  more  marks  than  the  southern.  Its  breadth 
ID  (mm  120  to  140*  foot,  average  depth  of  the  fair  channel  from  15 
to  18  feet;  and.  Judging  from  the  appearance  of  the  banks,  the  water 
seemed  to  have  risen  to  within  a  foot,  or  nearly  so,  of  its  greatest 
lietght.  The  channel  winds  oonsiderablyj  but  is  perfectly  clear  of  all 
ubstruetions ;  it^  average  courae  is  nearly  due  east  and  west,  and 
distance  from  Sehwan  to  where  it  eaters  the  lake  is  10  or  11 
iJes. 

Steering  into  the  lake  in  a  westerly  direction  for  a  short  distance, 
and  gradually  hauling  up  to  north-west^  with  variable  soundings  of 
from  3  to  8  feet,  we  entered,  about  four  miles  from  the  Aral,  the  fair 
chfumeL,  which  winds  through  a  huge  field  of  lotus  plants,  that  cover 
the  surface  of  the  lake  for  miles,  intermingled  with  clumps  of  long 
reeds  and  rushes.  This  channel,  at  tlie  time  we  passed  through,  wat 
from  12  to  14  feet  deep,  general  breadth  from  33  to  43  feet^  and  it 
As  as  well  marked  as  any  channel  can  be, — the  lotus  leaves  floating 
the  Burfa43e  of  the  water  on  eat'h  hand  marking  it  as  accurately  as 
Tf  a  line  of  buoys  had  been  laid  down  for  the  purpose.  It  appears  to 
be  in  the  very  ccotre  of  the  lake,  traversing  it  in  a  north-westerly  direc- 
tion ;  and  when  we  passed  through  the  water  was  still,  or  at  least, 
there  was  no  appreciable  current.  The  stillness  of  the  water  and  the 
nou-exiJstence  of  lotus  in  this  channel,  may  be  accounted  for  from 
the  fact  that  the  Aral  at  one  end  of  the  lake  and  the  Narra  River 
the  other,  pouring  their  waters  simultaneously  into  its  basin,  must 
length  neutraJiaie  any  pre-existing  current  ^  but,  when  the  main 
river  subsides,  and  tho  waters  of  the  lake  once  more  flow  through  the 
Aral,  a  current  must  doubtless  take  place  tu  this  channel,  thus 
keeping  h  clear  of  the  lotus,  and  so  disturbing  the  plant  as  to  prevent 
lie  taking  root. 

We  passed  two  or  three  large  cargo  boats  lying  here,  and  several 
(ishermcn  with  their  families  were  observed  here  and  there,  following 
their  ooeupation  la  amall  boats,  which  glided  about  over  this  great 
lotiu  field. 

'  This  Is  iiiit  fnofn  Mtual  meaaurejiient,  hat  merely  mi  eBtiniation. 

1  V.  % 
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About  an  hoar  and  three-quarters*  steaming  carried  as  oat  of  th» 
channel  into  clear  water,  having  patches  of  a  small  plant  like  common 
sea-weed  floating  under  its  surface.  Depth  of  water  from  6  to  7 
feet,  gradually  deepening  to  10  and  12.  In  one  hour  from  the  time 
of  leaving  the  lotus  field  we  had  crossed  the  lake  and  reached  the 
clumps  of  long  reeds  and  grass  which  line  its  northern  and  eastern 
borders;  the  whole  having  the  appearance  of  a  large  marsh  with 
openings  at  intervals  sufficient  to  admit  boats  of  small  burden*. 
Steering  along  the  verge  of  this  mass  of  reeds  and  grass,  gradnallj 
hauling  up  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  in  one  hour  more  we  arrived 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Narra,  which  is  here  a  rapid  muddy  stream, 
about  40  feet  broad  and  6  feet  deep,  obscured''  and  impeded  by  large 
clumps  of  long  grass,  and  elephant  reed.  It  is  very  tortuous,  and 
sets  into  the  lake  from  the  north-east.  The  velocity  of  the  current 
at  this  time  was  3  miles  per  hour. 

The  above-mentioned  obstructions  could  be  easily  cleared  away, 
and  a  good  fair  way  opened  at  very  little  cost;  meanwhile,  so  dense 
are  those  clumps  of  reeds,  &c.,  that  even  native  boatmen,  as  I  have 
been  informed,  sometimes  have  a  difficulty  in  finding  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  In  consequence  of  the  winding  of  the  stream,  the  eddies 
and  shallows,  and  no  doubt  the  peculiar  build  of  the  vessel,  she 
answered  her  helm  so  badly  that  she  went  bumping  along  against 
tlio  banks  right  and  left,  at  short  distances,  unless  it  was  when  wo 
occasionally  got  into  a  long  straight  reach.  In  shallow  water  her 
helm  was  nearly  u.-^oless. 

As  we  proceeded  up,  the  river  gradually  widened  to  70  and  at 
some  2)lacos  to  more  than  100  feet,  the  lead  giving  on  an  average 
from  6  to  11  feet  depth  of  water;  the  banks  became  clearer  of 
jungle,  an<l  the  country  also  more  open ;  stretching  away  in  level 
alluvial  plains.  Villages,  or  collections  of  herdsmen's  huts  built  of 
wattles  and  other  temporary  materials,  were  spread  over  the  country, 
but  more  ])articularly  close  by  the  river.  There  were  flocks  of 
buffaloes  here  and  there;  and  sheep  of  most  excellent  quality,  and 
goats,  seemed  abundant. 

About  8  miles  above  a  large  town,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
named  Mir  Mahomed  Shirah,  the  stream  divides  into  two  branches, 
the  one  to  the  north-half-east,  the  other  to  the  north-east-by-east.  The 
latter  branch,  which  is  called  by  the  natives  the  "  Kutdr,*'  we  found 

1  Here  we  met  nine  small  cargo  boats  ladeu  with  grain. 

*  So  obscured  was  it,  that  we  took  on  board  a  fisherman,  whom  we  found  at 
hand,  to  act  as  pilot.  By  his  direction  we  came  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  about 
200  yards  only  above  the  place  where  we  took  him  on  l>oard. 
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to  be  the  proper  clmnneP,  but  obstructed  iibotit  4  miles  ftbore  ita 
mouth  by  tk  largi?  bund  thrown  n.cro,ss»  near  a  villttge  cttlled  ^*  Chon- 
nah/*  as  well  as  another  3  or  4  mWes  furth«?r  up,  opposite  a  riUage 
nttmed  '*Gaha;*'  a,bout  mid-wiiy  between  these  were  the  remains  of  an 

bund,  which  gave  Ub  conaiderablo  trouble  in  conbei|uenee  of  the 

[»wne£^  of  the  opening. 

The  •*  Kutar**  'is  about  5  feet  broad  at  the  entrance  and  5  feet 
deep;  it  contracts  a  little  as  you  proceed  up  towards  the  bund  at 
^' Chunnah/*  but  before  reaching  that  ^ot,  it  expands  to  about  I  DO 
feet  in  width;  its  ayera^e  depth  throughout  is  from  5  to  8  feet. 
For  2  or  3  mile«  up  from  its  mouth  tlu£$  channel  \n  beautifully  pii'lu- 
resquo;  its  margin  is  averhung  with  tamarisk  trees,  creepers,  and 
fiuiderwood,  which  line  it  to  the  water;?  ^^g^j  ^nd  its  right  bank  is 
ludded  for  gome  distance  inland,  with  balK)ol  trees  of  great  size. 

On  arranging  with  the  native  authorities  labourers  were  set  to 
work,  and  an  opening  of  about  32  or  33  feet  wide  in  each  of  the 
above-mentioned  bunds  was  soon  ejected.  The  upper  or  largest  bund 
is,  as  before  observed,  close  to  **  Qaha/*  a  village  situnted  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Narra,  among  dates,  tamarisk,  and  b&rr  trees  of  a 
large  size,  on  a  rising  ground  which  forms  the  angle  made  by  tho 
Narra  aud  Kutar.  The  bund  crosses  the  latter  stream  in  a  north- 
westerly and  south-easterly  direction,  shutting  off  the  waters  of  the 
N&rra,  which  at  this  place  is  a  fine  river^  104*  feet  broad,  and  8^  feet 
deep,  with  a  current  setting  south-easterly,  at  the  rate  of  2  miles  per 
hour.     Here  all  our  difficulties  were  at  an  end. 

This  river,  though  exceedingly  tortuous',  maintains  nearly  the 
aame  breadth  as  given  above,  contracting  and  expanding  here  aud 
there;  whilst  the  depth  amounted  from  one  fathom  to  sometimes  three 
and  a  half 

^  One  milr  and  n  hnK  above   Mir  Alnhomcd  Shfrali^  a   branch,  called  die 
**  Cfiddur,**deliooehe*  into  th<*  main  strfam  from  the  north -north -east.    Itavengea 
frvm  IB  to  20  ft^t  brn&d  for  about  3  in  ilea  above  iu  mouth,  and  then,  according  to  ' 
the  native  occoujit,  expands  Into  a  broad  stream  of  about  100  feet;  some  negmenta  1 
of  the  paddles  weie  tJiken  off,  and  angles  of  the*  baiika  cut  away,  for  the  purpose  of  ' 
tracking  thi'  veasel  up  to  tln>  broad  part  of  the  stream  i  but  after  proceeding  up 
alHiiit  200  yanls,  we  wiTt*  obliged  t')  abandoo  tlte  atUfvnpt,  after  three  days'  hard 
LalKtur.     Tlie  **  Glddur  "  wouJd  i*et.'m  to  btr  the  braiieh  taken  by  the  natire  boata 
to  get  inio  the  tnAin  »trt«am  abovef  when  the  bunds  in  the  ^*  Kut&r'*  are  up  and 
entire  t  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  this,  b«'caiu»e^  though  comparatively  narrow 
at  lift  ttiotithf  it  M  of  criUHtderable  depth,  about  9  feet  mid-channel,  with  a  citrrcfit 
ruiiiiine  at  thv  ratf  of  'ij  mile*  prr  liour. 

*  I;  ■  LnU 

'  i  'Urse  of  our  ptassiigf?  up  from  the  bund  of  '^  Gaha,*^  the 

1^*  Ui.M\  u,u»  hvc  titui'M  on  i7Very  |H)int  of  tlie  compaaa,  m  winding  ia  Uie  course 

laiK-am. 
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The  vessel  now  answered  her  helm  prettj  well,  excepting  occa- 
sionally at  sharp  turnings  of  the  river,  when  her  bow  was  caught  in 
the  strength  of  the  current.  From  Lake  Manehur  up  to  the  band 
of  ^^  Gaha,"  the  country  appears  but  moderately  well  cultivated,  and 
the  inhabitants  seemed  wretchedly  poor,  if  we  may  judge  from  their 
general  appearance,  which  had  not  the  clean  substantial  aspect  of 
those  who  reside  higher  up  the  river.  Along  the  banks  of  the  Nam, 
or  main  stream,  from  "  Gaha"  to  where  it  joins  the  Indus,  are  mai^ 
well-built  large  villages  interspersed  with  those  of  the  less  permanent 
materials  above  mentioned;  water-wheels  in  full  working  order  are 
fixed  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals  on  each  side  of  the  river;  but 
though  the  cultivated  lands  had  a  very  refreshing  appearance  and 
looked  vigorous,  it  was  easy  to  perceive  from  the  tamarisk,  milk- 
bushes,  &c.,  left  growing  here  and  there  in  full  strength  in  the  midst 
of  the  crops,  that  cultivation  is  performed  in  a  very  slovenly  style; 
various  kinds  of  trees  of  great  size  grow  on  all  sides,  and  would  yield 
plenty  of  timber  for  the  construction  of  water-wheels  and  other 
agricultural  purposes, — large  droves  of  water  buffaloes  were  passed 
at  frequent  intervals.  Droves  of  cows,  flocks  of  excellent  sheep,  and 
goats,  were  seen  scattered  over  the  country;  the  chief  articles  of  cul- 
tivation at  the  time  we  passed  through,  and  those  principally  close 
along  the  margin  of  the  stream,  were  cotton,  sugar,  and  rice. 

On  the  main  stream,  that  is,  between  ^^Gaha"  and  the  Indne- 
mouth  of  the  Narra,  there  appears  considerable  traffic;  we  passed 
boats  of  various  sizes,  some  lying  near  the  different  villages,  others 
proceeding  down  the  river  laden  with  grain  and  fodder,  and  the 
people  in  apparently  better  plight  than  their  brethren  lower  down  the 
river,  near  the  Manchur;  they  showed  fewer  signs  of  poverty,  and 
pestered  us  less  with  begging. 

In  consequence  of  the  vessels  steering  so  badly  in  that  part  of  the 
river  between  the  Manchur  Lake  and  the  "  Kutdr,"  it  is  difficult  to 
form  an  estimate  of  the  distance,  but  I  am  inclined  to  reckon  it  about 
60  miles,  i.  e.,  from  the  lake  to  the  bund  of  "  Gaha." 

From  the  latter  place  to  the  Indus,  the  vessel  was  under  steam  for 
63  hours.  The  first  40  hours,  average  strength  of  current  against 
us,  2  miles  per  hour;  next  15  hours,  current  against  us,  3  miles 
per  hour;  next  8  hours,  current  against  us,  4  miles  per  hour;  and 
assuming  7  miles  per  hour  as  the  average  speed  of  the  vessel,  we 
thus  have  the  average  distance  from  the  village  of  "  Gaha,"  to  where 
the  Narra  joins  the  Indus,  28  miles  below  Sukkur,  284  miles.  1 
calculate  that  a  vessel  of  the  same  horse-power  as  the  "Meteor," 
viz.,  24  horse-power,  did  she  but  steer  well,  might  make  the  passage 
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from  Sehwan,  through  the  Narra,  to  the  Indns^  during  the  months  when 
the  river  is  high,  in  about  80  hours*  steaming^  exclusive  of  the  time 
consumed  in  taking  in  fuel.  Thus^  horn  Sehwan  to  the  "  Manchur** 
mouth  of  the  Narra  5  hours,  from  Lake  Manchur  to  "  Gaha"  12  hours, 
and  from  "  Gaha"  to  the  Indus  63  hours. 

A  steamer  to  ply  successfully  on  the  Narra  should,  I  think,  not 
be  more  than  80  feet  in  length  and  16  or  17  feet  broad,  measuring 
from  the  external  rings  of  the  paddles;  draught  from  2^  to  d  feet, 
and  ske  mud  steer  well  in  shallows,  and  obey  her  helm  quickly  in  her 
own  dnxikghl  of  water.  Plenty  of  fuel  could  be  had,  particularly 
about  the  upper  part  of  the  river.  To  native  crafts  or  boats  of  any 
description,  the  navigation  is  remarkably  easy  and  perfectly  safe, 
the  water  being  quite  smooth,  and  the  average  strength  of  current  not 
very  great,  except  near  to  where  the  Narra  joins  the  Indus.  They  pull 
along  with  ease  or  track  when  the  jungle  on  the  banks  permits  it;  or 
take  advantage  of  breezes  when  they  can;  and  though  the  turnings 
and  windings  of  the  river  are  often  sharp,  yet  the  currents  which 
sweep  round  them  bear  no  comparison  to  those  in  the  Indus^  which 
render  the  navigation  there  both  tedious  and  dangerous. 
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Art.  XXIV. — On  the  traces  of  Feudalism  in  India,  and  ike 
condition  of  Lands  now  in  a  comparatite  state  of  AgricuUural 
Infancy.    By  the  late  Auodstus  Prinsbp,  Esq. 

A  LARGE  continent  like  that  which  is  embraced  by  the  name  of  India, 
must  contain  tracts  of  country  in  very  different  stages  of  cultivation; 
and  at  any  given  time  examples  might  perhaps  be  pointed  out  of  every 
progressive  change,  through  which  oriental  prosperity  is  advancing.  If 
then,  it  be  an  object  to  obtain  some  idea  of  the  original  state  of  agri- 
cultural rights  and  habits  where  history  is  confused  and  tradition 
silent,  an  observation  of  those  provinces,  which  are  in  the  less  ad- 
vanced stages  of  civilization,  seems  to  be  the  only  channel  of  intelligence 
that  is  open.  A  dependence  upon  such  a  means  of  knowledge,  with 
regard  to  the  progress  of  society  and  wealth  in  European  nations, 
might  lead  indeed  to  very  mistaken  conjectures;  but  in  Hindustan 
there  are  many  circumstances  which  render  this  process,  though  always 
to  a  certain  degree  fallacious,  still  comparatively  less  unsafe.  Indian 
agriculture,  as  a  practical  science,  is  still  in  a  very  rude  state,  and 
notwithstanding  the  seventy  years  of  our  dominion,  remains  as  one  of 
the  (lepartmeiitH  little  benefited  by  British  example  or  power.  To  this 
roiidition  tho  hereditary  prejudices  of  the  Hindue,  to  whom  conquest 
brou/^dit  IK)  iiiHtruction  in  the  practical  sciences',  and  the  dearth  of 
int<*r-coinnuniication  with  natives  more  advanced,  liave  mainly  con- 
tributed ;  and  although  we  cannot  exactly  say  that  waste  lands  are 
brought  into  cultivation  now,  in  the  same  manner  that  they  used  to  be 
before  the  Hrahmanical  Institutions,  we  may  yet  safely  look  towanls 
the  most  n^tired  and  least  populated  provinces,  for  the  best  exemplifi- 
cation within  reach,  of  primitive  society  in  India. 

It  is  a  most  natural  supposition  that  plains,  in  the  earliest  stages 
of  society,  were  inhabited  before  hills.  Whatever  may  have  been  their 
mode  of  life,  whether  they  supported  themselves  by  hunting  or  by 
breeding  cattle,  (►r  whether  they  cleared  the  ground  and  tilled  it,  the 
first  conniuinities  must  have  found  greater  facilities  in  the  level  than 
in  the  hilly  lands.  Accordingly,  in  all  countries  we  find  that  moun- 
tainous   territories   are    the   \\\^\  that    are    brought    iuto    cultivation ; 


'  Tlic  Eii\|HTor  Bubcr,  in  bin  Mt'inoirs,  clrscrihos  sovrral  aiineultural  ])racticch, 
rspocially  the  inuile  ot  irri;:ii(ioii,  which  exactly  correspond  \\\i\\  the  means  now  in 
11  &e. 
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piirtly  from  the  greater  Dbt^tacle^  inherent  in  the  soil,  aud  partly  from 
the  ^'Toater  difficuJticF  of  carriage  com inu nidation.  Without  paoaing 
to  cxaniirie  the  truth  uf  this  principle  generally,  India  preaent^  a  re- 
marknhte  example  of  the  fact :  for  in  the  several  districts  which  spread 
through  tiie  various  raugea  of  hills^  the  degrees  of  civilization  aie 
far  below  that  which  the  plains  of  Hindustan  have  attained.  TheM 
lees  populoats  triict^  of  country  contain  tribes  of  people^  whose  chamc* 
ieristics  difler  radically  from  the  Hindu ;  aud  there  is  great  reason  to 
helleve  tliat  they  have  irprung  from  t»oin6  separate  original  stock  of  tlto 
I>eninsula.  But  whether  that  eto<^lc  were  driven  from  the  plains  by 
invading  foreigners,  or  whether  a  portion  of  it  separated  iteelf  from  iUe 
re«t  before,  or  at  the  tune  that  the  Vedai  and  Purauas  were  changing 
the  tninrb  of  the  multitude,  it  were  vain  now  to  endeavour  to  trace, 
VVhatever  scheme  our  imaginations  umy  devise  for  the  origin  of 
ntJiukind,  we  cannot  easily  conceive,  that  any  community  would  settle 
4m  U»c  mountains,  or  even  in  the  stony  valleyB  between  them,  so  long 
t  there  were  plains  within  the  reiich  of  their  observation.  From  every 
reflection  we  mu8t  conchidct  thut  the  flow  of  population  is  contrary 
to  that  of  rivers,  from  the  h>w  lands  to  the  heights.  If  then,  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  continent,  we  find  at  the  present  day  many  tribes  of 
mrn  i^vnge  in  c^mipariaon  with  their  neighbours,  unimbued  with  any 
of  the  idea^  of  Hinduism,  and  regarded  tm  outcasts  by  that  religion,  it 
h  mc>re  ratifmai  to  suppose,  that  they  luive  been  driven  to  their  present 
haunts  on  the  hilb,  by  the  preseure  of  an  adverse  population  ovor- 
ttprea^ling  the  rich  plains  they  first  occupied,  than  that  they  have 
]Ni8e»ed  through  these  plains  from  countries  sttll  beyond  in  order  to 
select  the  hilU  for  settlement. 

But  it  i»  less  to  speak  of  these  singular  tribes,  whoe«  eostoms  and 
habits  are  of  the  rudest  kind,  thnn  to  notice  the  progress  of  Hindu 
civilization  a*  it  approadies  the  UWU  of  India,  that  I  have  ail  verted 
to  them.  If  the  po<%ition  that  I  have  laid  down  be  pkusible,  we  may 
perhapsj  by  closely  examining  the  structure  of  the  agricultural  eocietiea 
iu  iroum  of  these  retired  part.s  nf  India,  obtain  dome  tm<ight  into  the 
tenures  uf  land  and  proprietary  right«,  na  they  arose  ont  of  the  curliest 
(*ecupation  of  the  soiK  Into  many  of  the  Itsss  accesttible  districts,  tho 
Mahommeilan  power  can  t<earcely  be  said  to  have  actually  i*xtendc<l ; 
the  ^tatioUM  of  tlie  Fanjdar  aud  of  the  Dewan  (the  magisterial  and 
fimaJi  aotharitie&)  were  distant ;  mt  long  as  some  tribute  was  paifl 
from  tlienn  Uio  land«  in  the  jungles  were  left  unsurveyed,  and  no  mili- 
tary follower  of  rhe  Hmpenir  or  of  the  Nawab^,  considereil  ajiigir  of 
hill  and  for^'rt  ai?  u  wi^rthv  cuni[»ensaliuu  fur  hit  aerviec.     We  thcruT 
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And,  that  all  the  yillages  and  estates  of  tiien  paiti^  wHii  few  or  no 
oxoeptioiuB,  and  even  almoet  all  the  inferior  tenniee,  are  in  the  hands 
of  anoient  Hind6  families,  or  of  tiie  mountain  race  of  men,  of  whom 
I  have  already  spoken ;  so  that  a  comparativdj  infent  oonditioii  of 
Nooiotyi  in  no  way  amalgamated  with  Mahommedan  institntionsiy  will 
bo  prosonted  to  our  view. 

The  province  of  Lower  Behar,  as  at  present  divided,  oontains  a  con- 
sidorablo  extent  of  that  range  of  hills  that  runs  across  the  greater 
|K)rtioii  of  Hindustan  from  the  Oanges  to  Malwa  and  Gujarat.  This 
line  of  mountainous  country  has  long  been  known  to  be  peopled 
by  various  tribes,  whose  origin,  whose  difference  from  each  other, 
and  whose  absolute  alienation  from  the  Hindiis,  have  been  matters 
of  curioHity,  and  are  as  yet  a  mystery  to  all  researchers.  The 
prttHS  of  |M)pulation  upon  the  adjoining  plains  has  driven  multitudes  of 
Hindu  fauiilios  to  settle  by  force,  or  by  sufferance,  in  these  yet  uncol- 
tivaU^d  fMrgunnahs;  and  many  of  these  emigrations  are  sufficiently 
reooiit  fur  the  local  authorities  to  obtain  a  tolerable  aooonnt  of  the 
origin  and  progress  of  the  settlers  in  their  new  position.  Of  some 
iiiNtiuiciM  I  propose  to  give  a  brief  sketch;  the  &cts  have  been  ool- 
lootiul  by  porsonal  acquaintance  with  the  country,  and  I  was  induced 
to  obriorvo  tho  customs  of  this  district  with  attention,  from  a  belief  that 
It  Hiiuiliirity  wiili  tho  early  practices  of  India  might  be  discovered,  and 
if  diMt'nvtMMul,  might  bo  useful  to  those  who  may  have  to  guide  our 
I'lituro  torrit«»riaI  policy. 

At  I  ho  hf^ginning  of  tho  seventeenth  century,  or  a  little  more  than 
fwo  huiidrtMl  yours  ago,  a  scion  of  one  of  the  families  of  the  Bhojpoor 
Kujti,  \vho«^«>  f^Ntatos  lay  near  llhotas'  in  Shahabad,  being  urged  by  tlic 
hpirll  of  atlvtMituro,  and  probably  discontented  with  his  subdivided 
horitago,  |»roolaimo«l  his  intention  of  seeking  lauds  above  the  Ghats,  or 
lM<V<»«>d  tho  mngo  i>f  hills  that  rose  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  Soaae, 
un«l  invilod  followors  to  join  in  the  undertaking.  Some  thousands  of 
llaj|Mith  oulloototl  rountl  tho  standard  raised  by  Bhngwunt  Roy,  who 
(iu  tho  your  lO-M  Fuvsli,  1()13  a.d.,  as  the  tradition  of  the  pergunnah 
lUoM  tht»  dato)  lotl  his  army  into  that  part  of  Ramgurh  which  had 
l»ot»u  ovor  winoo,  and  \vu.s  j>orhaps  before  called  Palamow.  One  en- 
otMintor  with  tho  inhabitants  was  sutticient  to  insure  the  conquest  of 
tho  oouutry.  which,  containing  several  cultivable,  and  some  alreaily 
oulti\utod  plains  botwoon  tho  lines  of  hills,  became  a  valuable  prey  to 
a  uiultitudo  in  search  of  a  vacant  territory.     The  chief  of  the  invaders, 

'  Tlio  rvoiit  lioM'  r\'lutvd  iH.*curreil  sliortly  after  the  duetructiou  of  tlio  Rfwlas 
titij  hy  Shi  r  A7i(l/i. 
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Ung  teiritarial  domintotif  |vro<!)ce4ed  to  divide  the  lands  of  the 
unah  lietwecn  hhn^elf  nnd  his  followers,  who,  mcreaeing  ia 
tiumljerw  as  the  fume  of  his  success  spreiid  abroad ,  took  poesession  of 
all  exigtrn;L:  villiige^,  to  the  exelualon  of  their  former  oceupa&nts.  The 
revolution  has  been  so  comp]ett%  that  at  the  pret^ent  day  the  original 
and  wilder  inhabitants  of  the  pergnnnah  are  found  to  have  no  fixed 
intere^  or  property  in  the  soil,  and  earn  a  livelihood  only  by  slavery 
and  hired  labour. 

The  distribution  of  lands  made  by  the  Rajpnt  invaders  so  singu- 
larly resembles  those  partitions  descnl>ed  to  have  taken  place  amongst 
the  Teutonic  conrjuerors  of  the  Raman  empire^  that  a  minute  detail 
of  the  tenures  might  well  be  taken  for  a  chapter  in  the  History  of 
Eurojie.  The  Raja,  reserving  to  himself  considerable  tnicts  of  lands* 
though  not  constituting  together  the  greater  portion  of  the  whole, 
proceeded  to  invest  (and  much  ceremony  accompanied  the  investiture), 
first  his  dewan  and  principal  officers  with  b.rge  estates,  composed  of 
villages  already  known,  and  wa^e  lands  to  be  brought  into  cultivation; 
then  his  friends  and  favourites  with  smaller  lots ;  and  finally  every  Chini 
or  Rajput  sirdar  received  a  village,  or  a  space  of  land  to  make  one. 
As  with  the  invaders  of  Italy  and  Gaul,  this  distribution  of  the  country 
ongst  the  victorious  army  was  not  entirely  matter  of  gratuitous 
auneration  on  the  part  of  the  chief,  but  every  person  who  joined  in 
the  expedition  considered  himself  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  spoils ;  and 
^ven  at  this  day  the  descendants  of  the  spoilers,  if  asked  to  state  the 
rigin  of  their  tenure,  will  bohUy  say,  that  the  lands  were  won  by  the 
swords  of  the  Chini«,  in  association  with  Bhugwunt  Roy,  who  but  for 
them  had  made  no  conquest'.  The  villages  and  estates  thus  allotted 
remained,  however,  in  the  hands  of  their  holders,  as  military  (iefs,  ema- 
nating from  the  Raja,  not  being  lien>ditary  or  transferable  without  thi? 
rot/af  permission;  and  a  condition  of  military  attendance,  with  a  certain 
nnmber  of  followers  when  required,  was  attached  to  the  grant;  the  rent' 

•  *'  The  great  Earl  Wimfnoef  in  a  subsequent  rpigu,  when  ho  was  questioned 
eoiiMitiing  his  right  to  the  lauds  which  He  poBsefised,  dr«w  Iik  sword,  which  he 
ftroduoe<l  as  his  title,  adding,  that  Willijun  the  Bastard  did  not  conqu*  r  the  king« 
ddtn  himself ;  bat  that  the  BaiHjn»,  and  his  ancestor  among  the  rest,  were  joint 
■dmoturers  in  the  enterprize.*'  Hume,  Appendix,  ii.  p.  101*  With  the  exception 
of  drawing  the  sword^  I  have  received  an  exactJjr  similar  repl^  from  a  jagirdar 
of  Palatnow. 

•  The  aunnnds  or  grants,  now  in  poaaesaion  of  ihcee  tenants  in  eapkie^  are  all 
»f  a  date  much  later  than  the  \xm^  <>f  RuJA  Bhugwunt  Roy,  and  beaf  the  aignatufw 
of  his  tujccrsetorB.  These  deerl«  gr^ri*-niU^  K%  tlie  jumma  pnyable  to  the  chief  xeRiiU" 
dar  at  <m«-fouiHh  {ehauihm)  of  the  groi«  produoc*;  hut  it  ia  not  certainly  ascertain* 
able  whether  the  Hnii  invmlto'  took  laiy  jumma  for  these  fie(b  or  noL  l*ertiapii»  at* 
ijihort lance  become  cuiitomary,  «ud  military  atleudanee  len  ncc^Miry,  the  Raj« 
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of  the  lands  payable  to  the  chief  was  settled,  where  therewas  any  stipu- 
lated, at  a  low  rate.  After  this  first  division  of  territory,  the  Raja  oon- 
tinned  to  pay  all  services,  and  reward  all  friends,  in  a  similar  way : 
villages  were  granted  in  lien  of  stipend  to  Brahmans,  for  reading  tlie 
Sutras  to  their  chief;  to  liflohnrrirs  for  keeping  accounts ;  and  to  com- 
mon personal  attendants  for  menial  duties,  the  particular  conditions 
of  each  being  specified  in  the  pottahs  held  by  the  Jagirdars  np  to  the 
present  day.  These  grants  were  made  out  of  the  khalsah  lands,  or 
the  demesnes  reserved  to  the  Raja,  and  out  of  jagirs  falling  back  into 
his  hands. 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  pergunnah  resembles  that  of  many  a 
feudal  priucipality  in  Europe.  In  the  course  of  time,  the  jagirs  be- 
came hereditary,  and  paid  a  proportion  of  the  produce  as  a  tax  or  rent; 
but  they  still  remained  unalienable,  being  resumed  by  the  Raja  in 
defckult  of  heirs,  or  on  being  abandoned.  The  evil  influence  of  De- 
wans,  who  usurped  authority,  and  appropriated  revenues ;  the  extrava- 
gance of  degenerating  zemindars,  who,  cash  being  scarce  in  these 
remote  districts,  bestowed  lands  in  exchange  for  articles  of  luxury ;  the 
refractory  spirit  of  the  Jagirdars,  who  made  war  upon  one  another, 
withheld  their  annual  payments,  and  took  up  arms  against  their  sove- 
reign upon  the  slightest  provocation,  so  reduced  the  power  and  conse- 
quence of  the  Raj  and  zemindary,  that  at  last,  according  to  the  rules 
of  British  policy,  it  was  sold  by  auction  for  accumulated  arrears  of  the 
Government  revenue ;  a  fate  only  diflerent  from  that  of  many  European 
prototypes,  because  of  the  singular  picture  here  presented  of  an  infant 
State  coming  in  contact  with  a  highly  civilized  Power. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  this  province,  when  taken  possession  of  by 
Government,  as  purchaser  at  auction,  in  the  year  1814.  It  was  divided 
into  a  number  of  military  fiefs  or  jagirs,  several  rent-free  tenures, 
mostly  religious,  and  the  khalsah  or  actual  estates  of  the  Raja.  The 
larger  lots  of  territory  held  by  the  relations  of  the  Raja,  the  descend- 
ants of  Dewans,  or  of  principal  officers,  were,  each  in  itself,  so  many 
imitations  of  the  feudal  establishment,  of  which  they  formed  portions. 
Jagirdars  supported  followers  who  held  fiefs  under  themselves;  they 
bestowed  lands  for  service,  and  were  complete  lords  within  their  own 
limits,  subject  only  to  the  conditions  of  their  own  tenure  under  the 
sovereign.  The  internal  arrangements  adojHed  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, on  assuming  the  projjrietary  rights  of  the  pergunnah,  have  no 
connexion  with  the  present  essay. 

inKisU'd  upon  thtir  pavinj;  a  juinina,  or  a  kind  of  quit-rent,  though  the  irre- 
vociihility  of  thib  tax  in  India  rcudera  it  more  probable,  that  it  was  demanded  from 
the  iirst. 
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Thia  siTnilanty  with  t!i*>  liistory  of  Knropo  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
may  lie  more  Tiiinutely  traced  in  customs  and  privil«iges»  lately  existing 
in  tLis  juxiviiice.  Beeidesi  the  rcveuues  derived  from  the  khali^iili 
landi?,  an*!  the  annual  juninm  t*f  the  jagir«»  the  Raja  had  many  other 
woureefl  nf  emolument,  which  custom  appears  to  have  made  legal — 
ft  term,  it  muut  Iny  uuderstcKid,  Here  used  in  reference  to  rights  acknow- 
ledged amongst  the  natives.  Wlienever  grief  <ir  iniBfortune  fell  upon  the 
hoiiso  of  the  liiija  and  Zemindar,  whenever  he  hetrothed  a  son  or  a 
ilaughter  in  marriage*  and  whenever  he  performed  a  joumeyS  hie  jagir- 
darsaod  the  ryot8  of  his  private  lands  wore  caJled  upon  for  assistaiioe  in 
monev,  or  for  appropriate  contributions  in  kind,  Thc^e  resonrcee  seem 
I  if  they  had  hcen  actually  copied  from  the  (iid.i  contributed  to  the 
Wvereignj!?  of  Europe  by  their  Barona,  to  ransom  the  royal  person  taken 
in  war,  to  kuight  the  heir-apjiarent,  an<l  to  marry  the  king's  daughter, 
K^chtMits  of  jagira  appear  t<i  have  formed  a  conyidenilile  source  of 
profit  to  the  Raja  of  Palamow;  in  all  cases  of  default  of  heirs,  infraction 
iif  the  conditions  of  tenure,  minority^  or  incapacity  for  management  from 
mental  defects,  or  of  sale  without  licence,  the  ofHcers  of  the  Raj  lost 
no  time  in  attaching  the  land«,  and  either  arlded  them  to  the  khalsah, 
or  bestowed  thorn  on  other  persons,  perhaps  from  favour,  perliape>  in  re- 
payment of  debt.  Succession  to  landed  projierty  held  ander  the  supe- 
rior, waa  a  frequent  occasion  of  extracting  a  liberal  oftering  from  the 
rt^luctant  heir*;  and  when  transfers  of  portions  of  fiefs  were  sanctioned 
by  the  sovereign,  he  had  his  share  from  the  purchase-money.  The 
household  of  the  Raja,  and  of  every  considerable  jagirdar,  was  a  per- 
fect feudal  establishment.  It  was  a  matter  of  pride  to  be  surrotmded 
by  a  train  of  vmmU  under  the  titl^  of  hurhundrtzts^  fakirs,  tJiikaris^ 
and  bhaU,  or  bad  feraske^*,  and  a  still  larger  retinue  of  Berfs  called 
knmnt^f  whose  state  of  bomiage  is  the  counterpart  t«  the  condition  of 
the  servi  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  in  Europe.  To  the»e  fea- 
tures of  strong  resemblance  if  we  add  the  fact,  that  until  the  year  1^14, 
file  Rnja  had  the  administration  of  the  police  in  his  own  handfl,  and 

*  The  following  [lajBsajE;^  id  Hume  eeeois  actually  to  dcambe  zennadtay  eufttoms 
ill  Uie  jaugli!  tntcts  uf  IJinduatJui ;  ^*  The  teoAnts  ixi  the  kingV  demiawe  lands  were 
at  Uwl  time  ohligod  to  Bupply  gratis  the  court  wttli  provieioDa,  md  to  funush  curri- 
ag«a  «tt  the  Mine  liard  lorma  when  the  king  nude  a  progrew,  as  he  did  frequeniljr, 
into  tny  of  tlie  coontios.  These  cxMtionB  wen^  <^  ^evotis,  and  Ur^ed  in  to  lioeo- 
tkras  a  iDMintn',  tbjit  the  furmen  when  tbcy  ht^ard  of  the  approach  of  the  court,  ofWa 
dtsKirted  tlteir  hmiM^,  na  if  iin  etiemy  had  invaded  thu  country,  and  sheltered  their 
peraofui  and  famiiit:«  in  the  woods,  from  the  tiisulLi  of  the  king*s  retinue." 

*  This  ciijitom  tn  the  pcrgtiotiahs  of  Cliotii  Na^^n*,  lto.yiHirrotmding  P»tiuiioW| 
_M  cjirni*H  to  an  euornious  exiujit. 

>  The  family  ^Qi  <^r  fthat^  or  had-^feroth^  In  a  conspietiotis  member  of  Die  train. 
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coQsequently  also  the  jagirdare,  within  their  own  jnriadiotionB,  a 
more  perfect  model  of  a  country  governed  bj  fendal  institutions  ooald 
scarcely  be  extracted  from  history. 

As  the  tenures  of  vassalage  between  the  holders  of  village  lots,  and 
the  chief  zemindar,  explained  the  character  of  territoriid  possessions 
to  the  officer  who  took  charge  of  this  pergunnah  on  the  part  of  Go- 
vernment, so  in  examining  the  actual  condition  of  the  agricoltoral 
communities,  he  was  surprised  to  find  the  ryots  £Eur  more  nearly  re- 
sembling the  villaim  of  the  Feudal  system  than  enjoying  any  of  those 
hereditary  rights,  with  which  some  real  or  ima^nary  institution  of  anti- 
quity seems  to  have  vested  the  tenantry  who  plough  the  rich  plains  of 
Bengal  and  other  provinces.  The  first  invaders  of  Palamow  divided 
amongst  themselves  the  property  in  the  soil  with  the  proprietary  title  to 
the  lands ;  the  influx  of  Hindtis  that  succeeded  provided  them  with 
tenants  and  cultivators  for  such  fields  as  they  could  not  till  by  the 
labour  of  their  own  bondsmen' ;  and  these  latter  either  took  parcels 
of  land  from  them  on  lease,  or  paid  an  annual  rent  for  separate  fields. 
Such  was  found  to  be  the  state  of  the  village  economy  in  1814  ;  the 
landlord  made  an  annual  settlement  with  his  ryots,  allotting  to 
them  their  fields  for  the  next  year,  changing  their  lots,  or  refusing  to 
renew  their  engagements  as  he  chose.  Rents  were  paid  in  cash,  and  at 
a  rate  equivalent  to  less  than  half  the  produce,  because  an  equal  par- 
tition of  crops  from  inferior  lands  does  not  leave  sufficient  for  the 
subsistence  of  the  cultivator.  The  pergunnah  had  been  long  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Company's  regulations,  which  uphold  the  ryot 
in  spite  of  the  proprietary  rights  vested  in  the  zemindars  by  the  per- 
petual settlement ;  yet  in  Palamow  the  tenantry  made  no  claim  to  in- 
dependent privileges,  not  even  to  fixed  rates  of  rent,  and  in  one  or  two 
instances,  when  a  decree  of  court  surprised  tlie  people  by  a  public 
restriction  of  the  landlord's  power  to  oust  recusants,  the  declaration  of 
the  law  has  led  to  no  attempts  of  the  cultivators  to  free  themselves 
from  the  character  of  tenants  at  will*. 

'  Fields  so  reserved  by  the  landlord  are  called  khudkasht,  and  this  is  the  simple 
origin  of  the  term. 

*  Not  to  appear  neglectful  in  minutioe,  I  will  specify  the  general  population 
and  some  of  the  peculiar  customs  of  villnges  in  Palamow.  Of  the  inhabitants  the 
following  may  be  called  village  authorities,  but  are  only  complete  in  the  larger 
Bastis*: 

Jet  Ryot ;  this  is  a  person  selected  by  the  landlord  as  the  most  intelligent  and 
honest  of  the  cultivators ;  as  no  written  accounts  are  kept  in  any  part  of  the  per- 
gunnah, this  person  attends  upon  the  zemindar^s  agent  when  he  makes  the  annual 
settlement;  he  points  out  the  different  fields  and  their  tenants;  names  the  indus- 
trious and  the  careless;  advises  their  remuuerution  or  ejectment;  and  during  tlie 
•  For  similar  customs  in  Mytorf,  see  RiichanHii,  fli.  .5. 
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Tlie  pergimn&h  of  Falamow  has  been  here  selected  for  tlescriptJon» 
becaiLse  iU  occupaiiou  by  Gof^ernment  as  proprietor,  Lug  led  to  a 
knowledge  both  of  its  e^rlj  history  and  of  ita  aptiml  internal  conclUion. 
lot  the  furrounding  pergunnahs  of  Sirgooja,  Belonja,  Koonda,  Kainree, 
bota  Nagpore,  Kodurma,  and  Ranighur\  present,  at  tbi^  day,  an 
appearaooef  if  not  exactly  similar,  at  lea«t  essentially  feudal  in  their 
internal  governments.  Their  early  records  or  traditions  have  not  been 
so  closely  examined,  but  in  each  instance  the  zemindar  \s  a  Hind 6  of 
Rajput  caste ;  and  in  Cbota  Nagpore  and  Sirgooja,  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  population  is  composed  of  those  singular  races  of  men,  who 
have  been  designated  as  the  mountainous  tribes  of  India.  The  assess- 
ment made  on  all  these  pergunnahs*,  at  the  time  of  the  perpetual  settle* 

irrvnt  jre»r,  sees  that  all  engiig«ment«  are  performed  by  the  ryot&  For  thn^e 
his  head  U  bound  with  a  turbiui  by  the  laodlord  on  bis  Appolnimeut,  anil 
pethAps  he  foceives  2  or  9  rapeei  as  a  present  annnoily.  Tbo  post  in  one  of  honor 
not  of  right,  Ukd  d«peodi  entirely  apon  khility. 

Brahman  ;  this  person  profiiii&tM  the  &pprDpri&te  deitiefl  at  the  seaicinfiof  cowiug ; 
for  this  he  feta  m  few  beg&ba  rent-free  from  the  proprietor;  and  for  ceremonies  in 
ramllies  hi>  hAS  a  right  to  tjUce  10  seen  from  the  hoe  crops  of  every  Cttltiystor  wbm 
heaped  in  the  grmnary. 

Pah<m;  this  penon  (not  a  Hind 6}  la  t)ie  priest  of  the  local  gtid^,  or  the  unquii^t 
An%s  of  those  whoAe  death  haa  been  acddentai :  to  each  of  whom  he  offera  tAcrifice 
iee  or  thn«e  in  the  year,  at  fixed  times;  he  ia  also  the  recorder  of  the  vilhig« 
tKHjndariea,  an  office  which  ia  h«Fedit&ry,  the  knowledge  deacerading  to  him  from 
hia  fathers;  for  tlieae  aervicea  perhaps  he  holds  a  few  begahs  of  spring  land,  and 
obtaina  10  seen  of  gndn  from  fach  ryot  anntially. 

The  Choktedar  and  Gorr^ft  (the  watchman  and  messenger)  are  generally  the 
■ame  tndiriduat,  and  receives  Bve  aeer»  of  rice  in  each  chamcter,  from  each  aaamee 
or  ryot,  and  2  or  3  bpgahf»  from  tlic  malik  or  proprietor* 

Tlie  Barber  and  M%dw\fe^  being  generally  one  persoDy  has  a  right  to  10  aeezs 
from  the  heap  of  each  r}  ot  for  his  pecaonal  lervicea. 

The  OarptfTilcr  and  Iromntrnp^r,  for  repairing  ploughs  and  tools  of  boabaQdry, 
reeeivea  at  an  arerago  1  maund  or  20  seers  from  each  cultivating  tenant. 

Thes^  penons  compose  the  viilAge  establishment,  vrhioh,  as  no  written  accounta 
of  any  kind  are  kept,  does  not  ioclnde  any  officer  similar  to  the  potwari  of  other 
porta.  Docum«nta  of  sale  and  mortgage  and  f&raiing  leases  are  the  only  dei;da 
drawn  up  in  writing,  beaides  th«  snnnod  of  the  fiot 

Kcaidente^  if  not  <uAr«/ (or  men  of  higher  claoars)  pay  a  trifling  hotrsc  rent  Uk 
the  proprietor*.  Ryota  are  exempted  from  tbi%  and  are  entitled  to  a  few  hiawaba, 
as  gulden  round  their  houses.  When  they  remove  to  another  Tillage  tliey  may  take 
away  tbear  chappara  or  roofs,  onless  in  debt. 

Wood,  grass,  water,  and  fi^,  are  free  to  all, 

Paatar^  ia  abuniiant  and  also  free. 

Reota  are  paid  in  cash  ;  but  payments  amon^  the  peasantry  ate  made  in  b'nd. , 

*  I  might  add  all  the  io^roijithiriea  of  tlie  plungle  Mehals,  bat  do  not,  aa  f  havo 
Ic«a  acquaintance  with  their  cij«toma. 

*  R.iceptin^  that  of  Sirgoojo,  which  did  not  oom«  irithin  tliose  arrangrmenls. 
•  Th«  jij^rdom  rfvaiTe  Uitr*«  rant*. 
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mcnt  in  1789-00,  was  nothing  more  than  a  blind  hugain  with  the  flore- 
raifpi  zemindars,  without  the  slightest  inqoiiy  into  the  actual  leveane 
produce,  or  the  modes  in  which  it  was  collected.  Since  theOy  eaoses  have 
cf>me  before  the  local  civil  courts  which  have  sufficiently  shown  the 
similarity  of  the  landed  tenures  with  those  of  Uie  feudal  agee;  and  tiie 
numerous  criminal  cases  which  have  brought  the  inhabitants  under  the 
eye  of  the  magistrate,  have  betrayed  not  only  their  personal  dependence 
n]H)n  their  several  chiefs,  but  have  brought  to  light  traitv  character  of 
remarkably  similar  to  what  history  tells  us  of  the  ScandinaTiau  eon- 
ijuerors  of  Europe.  The  great  difference  between  the  institations  of 
thcHo  provinccH  and  those  of  the  rest  of  Bengal  and  Behar  was  the 
cause  of  extreme  difficulty  in  introducing  the  same  system  of  adminis- 
tration which  ha<l  followed  the  British  dominion  elsewhere.  A  special 
provinion  of  the  Regulations  declared  the  hilly  parts  of  the  district  of 
Ilaingurh  exempt  from  the  operation  of  the  General  Regulations,  so 
that  until  this  day  the  judge  has  a  discretionary  authority  in  deciding 
the  civil  disputes  that  come  before  him. 

From  the  i>crgunnah8  which  have  here  been  described  as  feudal, 
variouH  kinds  of  that  form  of  government  may  be  selected.  Ramghor 
and  ClioUi  Nagjioro  are  two  little  absolute  kingdoms,  consisting  of 
small  counties^  giving  titles  to  their  chiefs,  who  hold  grades  of  rank 
:it  tlioir  wovorei^ni'H  durbar.  Those  arc  Raja.s,  Thakurs,  Thakurays, 
Maiijliis,  jiiwl  Maulijus ;  and  tlio  Raja  of  tlie  latter  pergunnah  lately 
fell  imdcjr  tln^  ^li.splejisurc  of  the  magistrate  for  vesting  one  of  his  crea- 
tures with  the  title  of  Thakur,  in  return  for  a  sum  of  money.  While 
most  of  ihes(^  zemindaries  internally  present  a  deplorable  state  of  things 
from  oppression  or  mismanagement  of  the  revenues,  Raraghur  alone  re- 
presents a  feudal  j)rin('.ij)ality  in  as  j)ros2>erou8  a  condition  ai*  such  could 
well  enjoy.  KrcHMug  himself  in  early  youth  from  the  baneful  influence 
of  ilewans  who  had  inherited  that  post  for  some  generations,  the  pre- 
s(^nt  Haja  to(>k  into  his  own  hands  the  superintendence  of  his  estates, 
whicli  ar<^  now  sprtMuliuir  far  and  wide  through  the  jungles  that  cover 
so  hirge  a  i)ortion  of  his  j)rovince.  The  local  courts,  I  believe,  do  not 
contain  a  single  record  of  any  dispute  between  this  zemindar  and  his 
tenants :  and  this  has  been  proved  not  to  arise  from  forcible  prevention 
on  th(;  part  of  the  superior;  for  during  an  official  march  through  this 
pergunnah  in  1827,  the  magistrate  scarcely  received  a  single  petition 
from  a  complainant  ryot.  Raja  Sidnath  Singh  has  made  himself  the 
judge  of  his  own  jurisdiction;  in  his  kaehheri  contending  cultivators 


*  Tho  lociil  (liviHions  here  are  called  per^uinalis,  cluiklan,  ami  tuppahs,  also 

t;:uli»'H. 
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and  farmers  obtain  a  mure  speedy  and  a  more  amicable  adjtintment  of 
their  diapatos  tliaa  in  tho  Addtat ;  the  whole  country  is  tranqoil, 
bappy,  and  progreaaivo  in  civili^atioD ;  and  the  mo«t  phibnthrciptc 
advocate  of  the  ryots  coald  not  here  find,  that  the  authority  of  the 
leudai  proprietor  and  landlord  hangs  heavy  upon  the  hea^l  of  the  vu^mI 
tenant.  Thj«  Hiija  ta  the  only  one  of  this  large  diiitrict,  in  who^e  hands 
Government  could  find  it  safe  to  leave  the  charge  of  tho  |»olice';  and 
iritb  li&lf  the  e^tablitihrnent  that  is  maintained  under  the  magistrate  in 
the  neigbooring  divLsaona,  be  auooeeds  in  fluppreseing  crimes  to  the 
profKjrtion  of  two*thirda. 

Here  is  a  brief,  but  as  far  aa  it  goea,  an  accurate  descnptton  uf 
certain  parts  of  Hindustan,  which,  contparod  with  the  re*<t  of  the  Bri- 
fiah  territories,  are  in  an  itifant  state  of  geneml,  and  particularly  of 
agrtculturaJ  civilization.  Specimens  might  be  selecteil  of  a  still  more 
anvnge  etate  of  society  from  the  hilb  of  Bha<jiilpore,  the  Oarrow 
mouniains^  and  even  from  individual  tribos  of  the  very  country  from 
wkieh  our  ej^ample  has  lieen  taken ;  but  the  singTilar  races  of  people 
lien?  referred  to  have  not  yet  emerged  from  the  hunting  or  pastoral 
stage;  they  are  nut  yet  an  agrieultunil  community;  and,  what  still 
more  concerns  the  prewent  review^  they  are  not  Hindus,  I  know  no 
tra43t  (tf  the  provinces  under  the  pre&ideucy  of  Bengal  which  affords  a 
prospect  of  Indian  territorial  customs,  ao  interejsting,  for  primitiveness, 
a^  the  range  of  hills  I  have  described,  I  do  not  look  towards  thofie 
numerous  eti^tates  which  are  emerging  from  the  jungles,  under  the 
genial  influence  of  British  dominion,  because  these  are  growing  up 
under  luws  of  a  character  new  to  the  country,  and  consequently  exhibit 
ancient  habits  and  institutions  working  under  the  correction  of  modem 
principles;  thi^i  part  of  the  subject^  however,  w^ill  meet  with  conaidera- 

in  another  place. 

We  find  then,  tliat  in  certain  pergunnahs.  where  the  Mahommedan 
BmiA  seldom  penetrated^  the  Subahs  being  content  with  a  small  tri- 
butes there  eiiat  several  extensive  estates,  the  internal  goverment  of 
which  exhibits  a  Hindii  system,  extremely  similar  to  that  which  in 
Europe  has  been  called  the  frudal  system  From  the  progress  of 
things,  which  we  have  traced  in  Palamow,  we  may  extract  the  follow- 
ing principles:  1.  That  the  invmler  of  the  pergunnah  eonsidoretl  or 
oonstitutcd  himself,  by  the  right  nt  conquest,  sovereign  of  Uio  j^oil,  and 
of  his  own  authority  gave  away  portions  of  the  lands  to  bis  fnlloivers. 


*  tli<boldi»  tho  eiLceunvc  withouf  thv  fMtwcr  r«f  punifihtoi;, 

•  PuliutM.w  [mui  r*.miO  rupa-*  to  the  Mufcjhuls— I^JHS  to  tin 
m^nt> 
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2.  That  these  followers  did  not  receive  proprietary  right  with  their 
grants,  hecaose  they  had  not  the  power  of  alienation*;  that  afterwards 
by  making  their  jagirs  hereditary  they  made  an  attempt  to  become 
proprietors,  but  still  did  not  become  more  than  landlords.  8.  That 
the  Raja  received  an  annual  jumma  from  the  jagirdari  land,  and 
that  this  junmia  more  resembled  rent  than  tax,  because  it  was  paid 
upon  property  not  alienable  without  the  consent  of  him  who  received  it. 
4.  That  those  who  actually  cultivated  the  ground  under  the  landlord  or 
the  landholder,  were  tenants  &om  year  to  year,  and  claimed  no  heredi- 
tary rights. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  forcible  occupation  of  Palamow,  which  took 
place  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Jehangir,  was  similar  to  the  practice 
of  the  Mahommedan  conquerors  of  Hindustan,  who  attempted  to  make 
distributions  of  land  similar  to  that  adopted  by  Raja  Bhugwunt  Roy. 
The  name  given  to  the  feudatory  chieftains  (jagirdars)  seems  to  sup- 
port the  resemblance :  but  this  single  denomination  is  the  only  one  of 
the  tenures  in  the  pergunnah  which  is  of  Persian  etymology;  the 
under-titles  of  possession  consist  of  a  variety,  such  as  Birt  Baya-pattah, 
Kus-birt,  Pigdhar,  &c.,  which,  though  the  derivation  may  be  obscure, 
are  perfectly  Hindti.  But  whether  the  Raja  and  his  followers  were 
imitators  of  the  Mahommedans  or  not,  a  feudal  territory  has  been  the 
result  of  this  policy;  and  if  the  former  fact  must  be  allowed,  it  will 
interfere  with  the  inferences  I  shall  draw  from  it,  less  than  with  those 
of  the  author  of  "Observations  on  the  Constitution  of  India,"  who  is 
unprepared  to  allow  that  there  is  any  thing  at  all  feudal  in  the  rela- 
tion between  zemindar  and  ryot  in  Indian 

It  seems,  then,  that  the  Raja  of  Palamow,  (and  also  the  surround- 
ing Rajas,  whose  situations  were  similar,)  constituted  himself  proprietor 
of  the  soil  and  sovereign ;  and  that  he  continued  in  the  joint  charac- 
ter as  long  a^  he  remained  independent,  as  long  as  no  sovereign 
greater  than  himself  conquered  and  displaced  or  made  him  tributary. 
The  Subah  of  Behar,  about  a  century  ago,  succeeded  in  fixing  an 
annual  tribute  on  the  pergunnah  of  5,000  rupees;  his  sovereignty 
then  expired,  and  the  Emperor  of  Dehli  became  his  superior; 
but  being  confirmed  in  his  lands,  and  the  tenures  by  which  others  held 
of  him  being  in  no  way  changed  by  the  payment  of  tribute,  the  Raja 
continued  in  his  other  character  of  the  proprietor  of  the  soil. 

'  It  may  here  be  mentioned,  that  the  Rajas  gave  away  several  villages  without 
any  juinrna  being  attached  to  thera,  chiefly  to  Brahmans;  these  rent-free  tenures 
were  found,  in  18J4,  to  comprise  above  one-fifth  of  the  pergunnah. 

«  See  the  above  work,  p.  30. 
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The  feudal  government  of  the  pergunnahs  above  dt-icnbeci,  may  be 
eianiiDed  and  known  as  existing  at  the  present  ihayj  in  the  centre  of 
tho  British  territonefi:  but  traces  of  feudal  institutions  are  not  only 
lo  be  found  in  States  of  comparatively  recent  formation ;  the  remaing 

I  of  a  similar  system  exiet  in   many  p:irtfi  of  the  country,  where  tho 

[d^aoendanU  of  thoee  who  were  independent  Hindu  princea,  before 
Ihe  Moghal  conquest,  still  hold  zemindaries.  The  principalities 
of  Tirhoot,  Tipperah,  and  Kooch  Debar,  the  ruling  families  of  which 
have  outliveil  the  violence  of  invasion,  afford  abundant  internal 
proofs  in  support  of  this  remark.  Upon  the  changes  that  have  occurred 
in  the  fint  of  these  zillas  (ajB  now  called),  being  that  best  known  to 

,  myself,  I  sliall  say  a  few  words, 

Tirhoot,  a  part  of  the  ancient  province  of  Mithila,  waa  not  invaded 
by  MaJiomniedan  arms  until  the  year  1237  A,  D.,  when  Toghan  Khan» 
the  Subahtiar  of  Bengal,  made  an  inroad  into  the  country  and  raised 
contributions  from  the  Raja  and  his  people.  Under  the  Emperor 
Ala-ud-deeOf  in  the  year  1323,  it  became  a  province  of  the  empirej 
and  the  territorial  system  of  the  Mahommedans  was  introduced  L 

The  internal  change  occasioned  by  this  conquest  imniediately  or 

^  gradually,  may  be  ascertained  from  the  Taksim  Jamma,  contained  iu 
the  Ayin  Akbari,  which  enumerates  the  malmls,  seventy-four  in  nnm- 
ber,  into  which  the  Sircar  became  diTided ;  amongst  these  the  largest, 
''Tirhoot  and  its  dependencies,"  is  registered  at  a  revenue  of  1,307^706 
darns.  We  know  that  previous  to  the  conquest,  the  Raja  was  sovereign 
over  the  whole  country,  thus  divided  after  its  subjection  into  seventy- 
faur  different  mahals ;  we  know  also  that  the  Raja  was  not  entirely 
ousted  from  his  poaseasion,  but  retained  the  largest  mahal,  called  as 
above  noticed,  ** Tirhoot  and  its  dependencies;'*  and  we  know  further, 
that  when  the  province  waa  delivered  over  to  British  authority,  the 
kanungoc's  daftar  showed  a  similar  registry  with  the  names  of  malgu- 
zars  for  each  of  the  mahals :  the  minor  mahals  only  had  been  sub 
divided  into  more  numerous  zemindaries.  From  theee  three  facts. 
I  can  only  come  to  one  conclusion  with  regard  to  tlie  process  of  distri- 
bution and  ajwessment  adopted  by  the  conquerors.  The  Raja  re- 
mained the  possessor  of  the  lands  which  composed  his  khalsah  during 
his  own  sovereignty,  and  which  now  became  subject  to  pay  revenue ; 
and  the  tenures  liitherto  feudatory  to  him  (with  the  annual  jumma 
always  annexed  to  territorial  investitures,  unless  they  are  actual 
gifts^)  became  separate  mahals,  paying  a  land  tax  into  the  treasury  of 

*  Bimilton. 
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Dehli;  instead  of  the  kaohheri  of  Durbhunga^ :  a  change  that  maj  be 
illustrated  by  the  description  I  have  given  of  the  tenures  in  PalamoWy 
where,  had  an  assessment  been  introduced  instead  of  a  mere  tribute 
from  the  Raja,  the  jagirdars  would  have  been  made  malguzars  of 
their  lands,  as  their  former  sovereign  was  of  his  own  villages. 

Under  the  new  system  then,  the  Raja  of  Tirhoot  fell  from  the  con- 
dition of  a  sovereign  to  that  of  a  zemindar;  and  being  confirmed  in  the 
possession  of  the  lands  already  forming  his  khalsah  estate,  he  continued 
to  be,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  their  proprietor.  The  heritage  of 
this  zemindari  having  fsdlen  into  the  hands  of  Chhntur  Singh,  the 
present  incumbent,  without  a  single  flaw  in  the  succession,  we  know 
that  the  proprietary  rights  of  the  family  have  withstood  every  public 
change.  The  same  revolution  that  reduced  the  Raja  from  his  character 
of  sovereign  to  that  of  a  mere  proprietor,  raised  up  his  jagirdars  or 
under-tenants,  by  whatever  name  they  may  have  gone,  to  the  same 
rank.  The  treasury  of  Dehli  being  now  the  place  for  depositing  their 
jumma,  they  became  released  from  all  the  ties  of  vassalage,  and  at  the 
same  time,  from  all  superior  authority  in  their  tenures.  Their  new 
sovereign,  content  with  the  fixed  portion  of  the  produce,  left  them  the 
free  disposition  of  their  interests  or  estates. 

The  celebrated  settlement  of  Torul  Mul  professed  to  be  made  upon  a 
measurement  of  the  soil,  and  a  weighment  of  its  crop,  a  third  of  which 
in  kind  was  fixed  as  the  revenue  for  most  articles  of  produce,  and 
cash-rents  were  adjusted  at  equivalent  rates  for  indigo,  opium,  &c*. 
Collections  were  made  on  this  principle  for  nineteen  years,  at  the  market 
prices  of  each  kind  of  produce,  the  average  of  which  collections,  calcu- 
lated at  the  average  prices,  formed  the  fixed  settlement  for  ten  years 

'  The  Raja*8  capital.  As  the  Ayin  Akbari  was  compiled  250  years  after  the 
conquest,  it  camiut  be  detenniued  whether  this  change  was  gradual  or  immediate. 

*  Ayin  Akbari,  (translated)  vol.  ii.  p.  287. 

There  is  some  confusion  in  the  A} in  Akbari  regarding  these  settlements:  v.  i. 
p.  292,  it  is  written,  "  The  husbandman  has  his  choice  to  pay  revenue  either  in 
ready  money,  or  by  kunkoot,  or  by  bhowlee;*'  and  in  the  instructions  to  the  Amil 
(p.  304),  occurs  this  passage.  If  in  the  "  same  place  some  want  to  engage  by 
measurement,  and  others  desire  to  pay  from  an  estimate  of  the  crops,  such  contrary 
proposals  shall  not  be  accepted;'*  and  immediately  afterwards,  "Let  him  (the 
collector)  not  be  covetous  of  receiving  money  only,  but  likewise  take  grain."  And 
the  modes  of  dividing  the  crop  are  then  enumerated.  Now  if  the  revenue  was 
collected  by  any  mode  in  kind,  whence  came  the  registered  fixed  rate  .ind  the  fixed 
settlement  for  ten  years  ?  Though  the  instructions  may  be  applicable  to  the  time 
of  measurement  and  investigation,  still  they  appear  contradictory.  The  Taksim 
fixed  jumma,  however,  must  have  been  prepared  as  stated  in  the  text.  See  A^nu 
Akbari,  v.  i.  p.  294. 
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The  reTenue  was  settled  with,  and  collected  from  the  actual  cultivators^ 
if  the  instructions  to  the  amilsj  as  given  in  the  Ay  in  Akbari^ 
can  be  supposed  of  unjrer^  application;  no  mention  is  there  made 
uf  zemindars,  as  persona  interested  in  the  ealtiyation  and  produce;  at 
the  same  time,  it  must  be  stated,  that  amongst  the  collecting  officers 
of  Government  which  are  enumerated^  from  the  amil  to  the 
patwari,  there  occurs  no  6uch  individual  ae$  the  zemindar ^  In  the 
details  of  Akbar's  settlement,  all  mediate  holders  between  Govemmeni 
and  the  ryots  are  poised  over  in  total  silence.  But  we  know  thai 
the  ancestors  of  the  Haja  of  Tirhoot  were  Hajas,  and  holders  of  the 
luahal  registered  **  Tirhoot  and  ita  dependencies"  in  the  time  of 
that  emperor;  we  also  know,  that  when  this  province  was  transferred 
to  our  rule,  the  other  seventy-three  mahala  of  the  district  consisted  of 
separate  zemindaries,  registered  in  the  names  of  single  or  joint  mal- 
gtizars.  From  theee  simple  &ct6,  I  feel  myself  warranted  in  con- 
cludingt  that  at  the  first  Mahommedan  settlement  of  the  province^  the 
fiofs  under  the  original  sovereign  became  separated  mahals  under  the 
Moghul,  and  their  holders  zemindars  of  the  tenures,  as  the  Raja  was 
of  hh  khal««ah  lands;  and  as  his  title  was  omitted  in  the  Taksim 
Jumma  of  Akbar,  so  were  theirs. 

If  then  the  persons  originally  calletl  maliks,  and  since  loosely  called 
zemindars,  existed  during  and  after  the  period  of  Akkar*s  registered 
settlement  of  Tirhoot,  they  must  have  held  an  interejst  id  the  soil,  inde- 
pendent of  the  third  share  of  produce  appropriated  by  Government,  aa 
public  revenue*.  This  supposition  is  in  perfect  conformity  with  the 
genera]  principles  of  Mahommedan  administration,  which  proclaimed, 
by  right  of  conquesit,  a  confirmation  of  their  land  tenures  to  the 
natives;  and  after  settling  the  rate  of  land-tax,  left  the  various  tenants 
to  settle  their  interests  and  shares  amongst  tbemselves.  Had  these 
zemindars  been  appointed  by  Government  as  its  coUectors  of  rent| 
and  had  they  been  paid  by  a  per-ceutage  on  the  collections,  the  cir- 
cumstance would  certainly  have  found  a  place  either  in  the  list  of 
oflioial  agents,  or  in  the  estimates  of  the  revenue,  with  the  charges 
upon  each  local  treasury,  so  particularly  specified  in  the  Ayin  Ak- 


I  The  njune  oeears  in  tbe  Ajfn  Aktiaii,  though  not  in  the  sectiona  rektmg 
to  Unc  eettlomentfl;  wtitfueTtr  it  doe»  occur,  it  is  iti  tb«  seose  of  a  landholder.     Sem 

^L  pogvB  S09*  W^  ^<t  ▼•  li*  P»^  1^- 

L  »  In  the  Ayin  Akbari,  to  the  renl-n  H  of  the  land-tiAee,  the  miliUry  fore© 
I  evr^rv  8irkar  \»  capable  of  furnbhing  b  mbjuiDeil;  iis  m  Tirhoot  7^0  cttTalry 
and  80,00(1  infftntry.  These  forc«a  are  called  (v.  i,  p*  187),  the  semindftii 
titK)pa,  a  Ktiflicii'iit  proof  of  the  exiaten^e  of  ilic  z^mindarv,  and  indeed  of  their 
^haimder. 
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bari^  Though  this  celebrated  work  affords  ample  proof,  that  the 
r  jots  or  husbandmen  were  the  class  of  persons  with  whom  Government 
dealt  in  settling  the  public  revenue,  it  does  not  contain  a  single 
expression  fa^vourable  to  the  hypothesis,  that  the  zemindars  were 
officers  of  collection. 

There  is  another  circumstance  which  militates  against  this  modem 
theory.     The  seventy-four  mahals  of  Tirhoot,  when  yielded  to  tlie 
Company,  appeared,  as  I  have  already  stated,  to  be  subdivided  into  a 
great  number  of  zemindaries,  great  and  small,  from  the  Chnkla  of 
Raja  Chhutnr  Singh's  ancestor  to  the  single  village  shared  among  joint 
holders,  whose  portions  were  in  many  cases  no  greater  than  y^  each*. 
In  the  idea  that  zemindars  are  officers,  we  can  imagine  this  appointment 
over  large  estates;  but  when  we  find  in  a  pergunnah  of  500  villages  a 
list  of  200  zemindars,  can  we  believe  it  possible,  that  Government 
would  place  so  many  collecting  officers  over  so  small  a  space  of 
country?      The  very  existence  of  so  many  estates  is  sufficient  to 
prove,  that  they  have  grown  up  independent  of  the  Government,  by 
the  usual  modes  of  acquiring  property,  if  indeed  they  were  not  in 
being  before  the  rise  of  the  Government  itself.     Two-thirds,  we  find, 
were  left  of  the  produce  after  deducting  the  land-tax,  besides  the 
profits  of  waste  lands,  when  the  assessment  was  fixed  for  a  term  of 
^ve  years.     So  large  a  residue,  in  the  hands  of  ^tlie  ryot,  must  ine- 
vitably lead  to  accumulation,  and  the  certain  result  of  accumulation 
amongst   the   agricultural  classes   is  the  extension  of  possessions  in 
land.     Thus,  had  no   zemindars  existed  previous  to  Akbar's  settle- 
ment, the  means  of  purchase  alone  afforded  by  it  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  introduce   the   distinction    of  landlord   and   tenant.     In 
such   a    process,   the   portion   of   produce   accruing   as   rent   to    the 

1  The  author  of  "  Observations  on  the  Law  and  Constitution  of  India**  has  ex- 
tracted from  the  Ajin  Akbari  many  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  property  of  the 
cultivators,  but  he  could  not  find  one  in  favour  of  the  official  character  of  the 
zemindars.  He  appears  to  have  misapprehended  the  evidence  afforded  by  that 
work  on  this  question.  To  make  a  just  and  fair  assessment,  Torul  Mul  measured 
the  actual  lands,  ascertained  the  produce,  and  of  course  in  all  inquiries  came  only 
in  conuct  with  the  cultivators.  Into  the  question  of  proprietary  right  he  never 
enters,  leaving  this  to  be  decided  by  the  courts  or  customs  of  the  country. 

*  The  subdivision  of  lands  by  inheritance,  exists  to  a  surprising  extent  in  Tir- 
lioot,  and  in  consequence  the  file  of  suits  in  the  Civil  Court  is  more  thcUi  a  hingle 
judge  can  keep  clear.  The  criminal  calendars,  at  the  same  time,  afforded  abundant 
proofs  of  the  jealousy  occasioned  by  the  relative  terms  of  malik  and  ryot.  Joint 
estates,  from  mismanagement,  frequently  come  to  the  hammer;  and  the  disinclina- 
tion of  the  old  maliks  to  become  ryots  to  the  new  purchaser,  leads  to  almost  daily 
breaches  of  the  peace.  The  interpretation  of  ryot  as  a  tenant,  is  here  of  much  older 
date  than  the  Regulations  of  Lord  Cornwallis. 
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leTQindar  wouM  now,  \n  tbe  course  that  things  took  phco  gttAtudtyf 
approximiitc  to  the  ten  per  cent.'  on  collections  (or^of  the  erop) 
lately  discovered  to  be  his  official  due,  and  granted  on  thi^  principle 
in  mf>dem  uflaessments.  Of  the  two  remaining  thirds  of  tbo  produce, 
Ies8  than  a  portion  equal  to  one-half  of  the  whole,  is  neoeeeary  to 
Hubsi^t  the  lyot  after  paying  expensea  of  cultivation.  This  share, 
when  edtimated  for  cash  renta^  will  leave  t^omething  less  than  one-sixth 
to  the  zemindar;  for  in  all  Buch  calculationd^  fractions  are  rejected  in 
favotir  uf  the  ryot.  This  sixth  eoon  became  reduce*!  under  the  succes- 
sors of  Akbar,  when  by  introducing  the  system  of  farming,  the  assess- 
ment* became  a  mere  matter  of  bargain  between  tlie  landowners  and 
the  Government  officers. 

I  have  been  led  to  enlarge  perhaps  too  much  in  this  place  upon  this 
interet»tiug  question.  It  was  merely  my  intention  to  collect  a  sufHcient 
number  of  facts  and  considerations,  in  support  of  my  opinion,  that  the 
Hindu  princijiality  of  Tirboot,  previous  to  its  disnjombemient  by  the 
Mahommedans,  was  a  government  simiiar  in  principle  to  that  which 
I  have  described  as  existing  in  the  mountainous  tmct«  of  Behar, 
tbougb  a«ivanced  to  a  much  higher  stage  of  civilization.  This  to  my 
own  belief  I  have  accomplished.  But  if  I  have  found  grounds  for 
supposing  that  the  administration  of  the  ancient  Bajas  of  Tirhoot  was 
conducted  on  the  principle  of  a  feudal  relationship  between  the  sove- 
reign, his  jagirdars,  and  the  people,  I  cannot  help  extending  the 
opinion  00  acquired  to  the  other  Hiudu  independent  kingdoms  of 
Bengal  and  Behar. 

Gaur^  Dacca,  and  Nuddea  have  beeu  successively  mentioned  as  the 
seats  of  large  dynasties  in  Bengal,  concerning  which  we  can  obtain 
I  imrticulars  whatever.  But  after  the  Mahommedan  conquest,  the 
dstorians  of  Dehli  name  several  petty  Rajas,  confirmed  as  zemindars 
by  the  Empire.  Of  the^e  Bishunpore'j  Bokla,  Chittagong.  Cuttack, 
Kcioch'  (Kf»och  Behar),  ami  Tipperah  are  the  principal.  It  may  bo 
remarked,  that  to  consider  the  Rajas  of  Kooch  Behar  and  Tipperah, 
(the  only  remaining  zemindaries  of  this  list,)  in  the  light  of  official 
agents,  would  l»e  a  subversion  of  rigbt.s,  much  older  than  the  dominion 
of  the  Moghuls.  Both  are  independent  princes,  ex^:*^ci^i^JL'■  sovereign 
authority  in  their  respective  zemindari^s.- 

In  the  above  observations,  I  would  not  be  under^  I  iirguing, 
that  all  who  pretend  to,  or  have  appropriated  to  thein  h  r-  the  title 
of  2omtndars,  are  necessarily  of  the  class  of  Hindu  feudal  proprietors, 


»  SdcRi^.  IL  IB22.  »  FeriehU* 

•  Fcir  tJw!»i  four*  see  Ayln  Akltftri^  v.  it 
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im'wbm  I  dina  aom  tlu  w  «AeU  JBtetesi  im  «0  iinL 

W  •»&*«  gmit:  tfM  Terfwuie  tf  fUtak^rodi  mkoi  to  iaqpift  Anl 
Ois  iemuee  ifM  mj  geaenfy  tf  «iidi  ft  diMMl^^  ftii  lei  MtflMi 
4iie«iii8teiioe^  *  tliat  lemiodbriet  w«re  oooMionalfy  m  owifted  ior 
«Rnped,  be  xeMoned  upon  M  tdm^lift  dttneler  of  all  tiie  initowiiti 
«p  proferties  wiudi  bear  tlie  nana  Ihope  I  luiTeiiuideilclearliMi* 
anai^  ef  the  ezuiliiig  aenundtties  ef  belli  Bebgd  and  Bebar  mm 
imML  pn^erties  ef  meie  aaeie&t  daAe,  and  laeie  aaalegooe  te  Htb 
flMUMffisl  and  baionial  pvepertieB  ef  Banqpeu 

Bdkw,  under  the  title  ef  Ibgadha^  fiirmeify  indnded  the  prennoa 
ef  Bengals  and  in  later  timefl,  wae  tiie  seat  ef  a  Jain  ipmtfy  ai 
Bi^giihay  and  of  a  Bndh  oonunnnit^  (perhaps  also  kingdom)  at  C^rahu 
Hew^  <Hr  when,  tiiese  Powers  were  snbyerted  by  the  wordiippeis  at 
Brahma^  it  is  impossible  now  to  ascertain;  but  we  find  the  Mahea^ 
aiedaa  arms  resisted,  in  their  earlier  invasions,  by  Biyas  of  Behar, 
Honghir,  and  Rhotas,  besides  Tirhoot.  Of  these  none  remain  but  tha 
last,  unless  indeed  the  Khnrokpore  fiunily,  made  Mnsalmaas  by  IMk^ 
be  regarded  as  still  representing  tiie  Bajas  of  Hongfair,  From  the 
dismemberment  of  Rhotas,  after  the  fort  was  taken  by  Sheer  Khan,  in 
A.D.  1542,  the  expedition,  which,  as  I  haye  rehted,  snbdnisd  and 
populated  Palamow,  proceeded :  and  from  the  arrangements  made  by 
the  Chira  leaders  in  the  new  lands,  we  may  reasoDably  take 
pattern  of  the  institutions  which  existed  in  the  old  pergunuah,  from 
whence  they  came. 

The  simple  and  important  inferences  which  must  be  drawn  from 
the  review  here  taken  of  Tirhoot,  and  of  the  provinces  of  Ramgnrh, 
are,  that,  at  least  in  these  parts  of  Behar,  there  is  just  as  little  reason 
for  declaring,  that  at  any  time  before  the  cession  to  the  British,  the 
person  called  zemindar  was  a  mere  officer  from  Dehli,  as  that  the 
cultivator  was  the  proprietor  of  the  land  he  tilled. 

^  Hamilton. 
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Art.  XX V» — EvtracU  from  a  Itepart  on  Chota  Na^pore.     By 
S.  T-  CuTHBitHT,  Esq.,  MagUirat^^  Ramghur. 

[Read  Ffbrujury  6,  1841.] 

rnF pert^nnnah  of  Chota  Nagpore  is  about  ninety-five  miles  long  and 
eighty  broad,  and  is  bounded  on  tlio  north  by  the  pergunnah  of  Ram- 
iiari  to  the  »outh  hy  Qangpon;  and  Singbhoouii  to  the  east  by  the 
"^xtllah  of  Jungle  Mehanls,  and  to  the  we&t  by  Sirgooja.  A  large 
pcirtion  of  the  pergnnnah  \s  uncultivated,  and  its  aspect  hilly  and 
jungle ;  but  there  are  parts  highly  productive  aud  well  peopled,  such 
as  Loiulugga^  Pitonia,  Burkaghur,  Govindpore,  Tamar,  &e,,  &o,, 
the  soil  of  which  places  is  extremely  rich  and  fertile;  and  owing  to 
the  rain  which  frequently  falls  in  these  part«,  and  the  general  humidity 
of  the  atnio^pliere,  the  ground  produces  the  roost  abundant  cro[id  with- 
out the  fostering  aid  of  irrigation,  and  often  in  seasons  when  they  fail 

Jtogether  in   the  neighbouring   pergunnaha,     Tlie  climate,  from  the 

etting  in  of  the  rains  until  about  the  middle  of  December,  is  extremely 
unhealthy;  indeed^  to  the  inhabitants  of  other  parts  of  the  couutry 
who  may  be  cumpellod  by  bu8ine6s  to  journey  into  and  sojourn  in  the 
pergunnah  at  that  season,  it  may  be  accounted  deadly. 

The  former  history  of  this  district  is  involved  in  ob^urity;  official 
reoorda  throw  no  light  on  it»  nor  is  there  an  inhabitant  who  can  give 
an  account  of  it  antecedent  to  its  subjection  by  the  ancestors  of  the 
present  family  ;  it  is  vaguely  stated,  however,  to  have  been  parcelled 
out  into  petty  chiefships,  governed  by  the  rajas  of  the  Colt  R^ukmil 
and  Ronmtighnr  tribes.  It  is  now  divided  into  forty-four  pergunnahs 
of  greater  or  lesser  magnitude,  and  is  com pu tad  to  contain  about  5130 
villages. 

The  aecount  of  the  origin  of  the  present  family  is  involved  in  fable : 
tradition  states  their  descent  from  the  NiSgavansis,  or  serpent  race^ 
mentioned  in  the  Muh^ibharata ;  and  they  are  stated  as  having  ootro 
from  Benares.  Their  ensign  is  a  flag  with  three  snakes;  and  a  serpent 
temple  tftill  exists  in  Nagfjore,  which  the  raja  visits  at  the  period  of 
the  DiKtuhrii;  the  worship  of  Dnrgah  aud  Lakshmi  is,  however,  the 
prevailing  religion.  The  first  of  the  rajas,  of  whom  a  chronological 
li»t  is  preverved.  was  Fun  MiiliiJcraj^  accounted  to  have  been  tho  eon 
^f  the  serpent  Pan* Irak.     This  person  is  stated  to  have  brought  the 

rhole  of  the  pcrgnnnahb  nndcf  hi*  »*ubjoction  somewhere  about  the 
|t  year  \1\^   nnd   in   fi;ivr  i*I»r;iimMl  frttm  the  emperor  rj  llc^lhi 
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the  title  of  Mahdr^jd  Clibattradh^ri.     From  tliat  period  to  tike  aeces^ 
sion  of  tbc  present  rajah  is  reckoned  167  years. 

Mahiraja  Jaganndth  Sabi  Dova,  the  present  tiji,  iucceeded  to 
the  raj  about  four  years  ago,  and  m  about  twenty ^aix  yeara  of  age  : 
he  appears  of  a  mild  dispositian^  and  see  ma  diepoeed  to  listen  to  good 
adyioe.  Like  the  generality  of  personej  however,  in  bia  situation,  bo 
evinces  neither  talenta  nor  inclination  for  business,  and  leaves  the 
inanagement  of  his  affairs  to  hie  dewau  and  other  officers.  Of  late  he 
has  made  a  change  in  his  ministerial  servants^  haviiig  displaced  Dewan 
Bisoaranij  a  man  who  bad  long  been  the  confidential  servant  of  his 
family^  and  appointed  to  the  situation  a  Brahman  named  Joar&m 
Gum,  to  whose  care  be  has  entrusted  the  interests  of  his  eemin- 
daii 

Thfi  levenne  whidi  the  nys  derires  from  the  jagirdan^  nuMiniiiL , 
log  to  a  statement  deliyeted  into  the  hands  of  the  nuigistniste  in  m7« 
jMaonnted  to  B,9Bfi77  rufooB;  independeBttyf  wUeh  he  poflseaBee  thepsiy 
I^QDnah  of  Tooiee,  and  a  number  of  yalnable  Bandhar  yillagee;  boA  t 
e^maider  I  speak  within  bounds  in  stating  his  inoome  from  thmi 
sonraes  at  80,000  rupees  per  annnm,  independrat  of  ahwabs. 

Besides  these  souroes  of  revenne,  he  receives  money  as  nnam«ii% 
under  the  denomination  of  Bundeapuiif  wheneyer  he  bestows  a  jagir, 
or  confirms  the  sunnud  to  heirs  of  deceased  jagirdars.  This  sum 
not  frequently  amounts  to  1000  or  1500  rupees^  and  is  regulated 
according  to  the  number,  extent,  and  value  of  the  villages  specified  in 
the  grant.  The  new  dewan  is  inclined  to  set  up  a  claim  on  the  part 
of  his  master,  to  recover  the  greatest  part  of  the  jagirs,  under  the  plea 
that  the  word  "  Bundeapun"  implies  mortgage,  and  that  the  monies 
have  been  more  than  repaid  out  of  the  usufruct  of  the  lands. 
When,  however,  it  is  considered  that  no  such  claim  for  recovery  has 
been  brought  forward  by  any  of  the  present  raja's  predecessors,  and 
that  the  word  Bundeapun  is  found  inserted  even  in  those  sunnuds  con- 
taining these  words,  it  is  impossible  to  acknowledge  the  correctness  of 
such  a  construction. 

Another  source  of  revenue  is  the  sale  of  titles :  the  raja,  assuming 
the  power  of  a  sovereign  prince,  has  not  hesitated  to  confer  the  titles 
of  raja,  koaer,  thakur,  manki,  &c.,  &c.,  for  a  pecuniary  considera- 
tion. About  six  months  ago  the  title  of  rajah  was  bestowed  on 
Thakur  Hari  Sing  of  pergunnah  Burrandah,  and  the  raja  received  a 
nuzzerana  of  1000  rupees  on  the  occasion. 

On  the  raja*s  accession  to  the  raj,  a  collection  of  one  rupee  is 
made  from  every  village  throughout  the  pergunnah;  this  is  called 
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^iliak  Kharch.       On   hia  marriage  likewieef  a  fiimilar  colleciioD   » 

BTied,  t^rtueil  HaJdiyapon,       Whenever  the  raja  hna  to  perform  a 

pUgrima^  or  a  journey  ta  visit   the  magistrate,  or  is  pressed  by  tbe 

tuolleclor  for  revenue,  in  short,  whenever  his  necessities  are  pressing, 

every  village  in  tbe  pergutmah  is  called  upon  to  e«nd  in  its  quota  to 

aable   the  raja   to  meet  sucb   exigencies.     TboB   under   the   terma 

aandtd  and  mangan,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  the  raja*s  officers 

^collect  from  the  villagers,  upon  whom  the  burden  of  furnisbing  tbe 

mpplies  principally  falls.       Under  such  a  system  of  feudalism,  giving 

,  rise  and  colour  to  every  species  of  extortion  and  plunder,  it  is  not  to 

lie  wondered  at  that  the  population  of  the  province  if  so  limited  when 

omparod  with  the  extent  of  the  area. 

Six  euhordinate  per^^uunaha  are  incorporated  with  Cbota  Nagpore, 
vix.,  Tamar,  Buruda,  Raie,  Buudoo,  Salee,  and  Bhnrwa.     How  or  when 
F  these  [>ergunnahs  became  dependent  on  the  raja  of  Chota  Nagpore  [ 
cannot  ascertain,  but  it  would  nppear  that  for  a  long  time  the  depen- 
dence wad  little  more  than  nominal.     It  wa^   not  until  the  country 
came  into  the  British  posi^ession  that  their  rajas  were  permanently 
,  and  actually  incorporated  with  Chota  Nagpore.     The  revenue  which 
tibese  raja^i  pay  at  pres^^nt  to  tbe  raja   of  Nagpore,  was  fixed  by 
Major  Crawford  in   1840  Sam  vat,  and   is   as  follows: — ^Tho   raja   of 

ITaraar  possesses  about  185  villages,   and  pays  as  M^lguzari   2660 
piipees;  raja  of  Raie  83  villages,  pays  1500  rupees;  raja  of  Bundoo 
|S  villages,  pays  705  rupees;  raja  of  Salee  87  villagee,  pa^^s  revenue 
147  rupees;  raja  of  Buruda  255  villages,  pays  1462   rupees;    tbakur 
^f  Bhurwa  29  villages,  pays  846  rupees.     Tbe  raja  of  Chota  Nag- 
pore has  no  rigbts  in  these  pergunnahs,  saving  the  revenue  payable  to 
bim,  and  thus  these  rajas  may  be  considered  in  the  light  of  Talukdarg. 
The  raja«,  however,  still  ai'knowlcdge  tbe  raja  of  Chota  Nagpore  aa 
^—ibe'ir  feudal  chief ;  and  on  the  death  of  a  raja,  his  successor  waitd  on 
^fttie  raja  of  Nagpore,  pays  homage,  and  presents  a  considerable  nu2- 
^lerana,  generally  1000  rupees,  and  receives  the  title  from  him, 

Tbe  same  feudal  rights  and  customs  prevalent  in  Chota  Nagpore 

oper  are  exercised  by  these  raja«.     Of  the  personal  cbarat'ter  of 

bese  chiefs  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise, — they  are  wholly  illiterate, 

Qd   for  the  greater  part  utterly  ignorant  of  the  mo^t  cuiiimou  affairs 

life.     On  asking  any  t|uestion  concerning  their  eountry,  reference 

invariably  made  to  the  dewan  for  information,  to  whose  man* 

cmcnt  they  entrust  everything. 

In  times  prior  to  the  fM?ricKi  when  these  provinces  became  subject 

tbe  British  government,  the  rajau  and  indo(jeudent  chicfa  of  border-- 
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ing  districts  were  continually  engaged  in  predatory  and  petty  warfare; 
these  invasions  and  intestine  dissensions  were  so  frequent,  and  the 
ravages  committed  so  great,  that  it  became  necessary  for  the  heads  of 
the  contending  parties  to  contrive  some  method  of  keeping  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  readiness  and  attendance  a  sufficient  number  of  follower^ 
for  the  purpose  not  only  of  defending  themselves  against  sadden 
enterprises,  but  with  the  view  also  of  possessing  the  power  of  making 
reprisals  on  their  neighbours. 

The  plan  adopted  by  the  rajas  that  they  might  always  have  a 
number  of  partisans  ready  at  a  moment's  notice,  gave  rise  to  the  now 
long  established  custom  of  bestowing  lands  in  jagir, — a  feudal  tenure, 
the  very  counterpart  to  those  engagements  which  existed  to  so  great 
an  extent  in  Europe  during  the  middle  ages.  Although,  from  the 
nature  of  these  feudal  tenures,  jagirs  were  originally  granted  solely 
in  consideration  of  military  services,  yet  services  of  a  civil  and  re- 
ligious nature  were  afterwards  similarly  rewarded  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  superior.  The  number  of  larger  jagirs  was  twenty-six,  consisting 
of  about  2531  j^  villages;  these  jagirs  have  invariably  descended  from 
father  to  son ;  and  both  the  custom  of  the  pergunnah  and  the  practice 
of  the  courts,  hold  them  as  hereditary  in  the  direct  male  line.  On 
a  jagirdar  dying  without  male  issue,  the  jagir  generally  reverts  to 
the  raja,  as  females  in  this  country  do  not  succeed  to  real  property. 

The  jagirdars  (with  few  exceptions),  particularly  those  who  pos- 
sess power,  have  always  been  considered  a  turbulent  description  of 
people ;  and  their  dependants,  although  oppressed  by  them,  do  what- 
ever they  desire,  from  the  mere  habit  of  obedience  which  they  have 
always  been  taught  to  consider  due  to  their  immediate  superiors,  and 
are  frequently  excited  by  them  to  plunder  their  neighbours. 

The  half-deserted  villages  which  are  frequently  met  with,  evince 
the  oppressive  conduct  of  these  people  as  landholders.  On  enquiring 
the  cause  of  such  almost  universal  desertion,  one  described  it  to  be  the 
Hundeen,  or  Pachagi  Tax ;  which,  however,  had  been  abolished  some 
time  previous,  and  which  in  very  many  places  the  jagirdars  prevented 
the  ticcadar  from  collecting;  another  attributed  it  to  the  people 
being  harassed  by  perpetual  calls  to  furnish  supplies  to  the  military; 
but  the  desertion  must  chiefly  bo  imputed  to  the  conduct  of  the  prin- 
cipal landholders  towards  their  ryots,  and  their  not  granting  receipts 
for  the  payment  of  rents,  which  alone  opens  a  wide  door  to  abuse: 
add  to  this  the  effects  of  the  feudal  system,  which,  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  must  ever  act  as  a  check  to  the  increase 
of  population,  by  damping  the  industry  and  independence  of  the 
people. 
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e  tnankis  a^nd  inomdas,  afler  tlie  jaginlara^  are  next  in  im- 
icc  aj!  a  body  of  proprietors  in  this  pergimnali.  These  people 
are  of  the  Cole  and  BhuDgea  caete,  and  are  principally  confined  to 
e  pergnnnahs  of  Tamar,  Raie,  and  Buruda.  The  mankis  and 
lOQidaB  bold  their  lands  from  the  raja  of  the  aforesaid  per;^nDahS| 
frr^ra  whom  they  receive  begrccs,  the  form  of  their  appointment, 
and  to  whom  they  pay  a  quit^rent.  The  mankis  are  generally 
holders  of  twelve  villages,  and  the  momdas  of  three  or  four;  and  the 
tenure  is  consider*^  hereditary.  The  country  in  which  these  mankis 
and  monidae  reside  is  full  of  fastnesRes,  places  difficult  of  approach 
and  strongly  fortified  by  nature.  The  pergunnah  of  Tamar  at  pre- 
sent w  in  a  state  of  profound  tranq^uiUity,  which  \&  not  likely  to  be 
disturbed. 

The  heads  of  villages  in  this  pergnnnah  are  called  Mahtous; 
these  men,  in  conjunction  with  the  village  pujaris  called  Paona, 
transact  the  whole  of  the  business  of  the  village;  they  make  the 
annual  settlements  with  the  ryota  and  collect  the  rents;  and  the 
M  ah  ton  is  answerable  to  the  proprietors  for  the  revenue  due  from  the 
village. 

In  tlie  month  of  May,  the  mahton  and  paon  assemble  the  cultivators 
who  may  be  willing  to  cultivate,  and  distribute  amongst  them  their 
difTerent  portions  of  land.  The  ryot  receives  no  patt^  or  written 
document;  but  the  extent  of  his  jote  or  field  is  pointed  out  to  him 
generally  before  witnesses,  on  which  he  receives  a  piece  of  earth  from 
the  mahton ;  and  this  ceremony  is  the  token  of  having  agreed  to  lease 
the  field,  and  is  called  receiving  ffoti,  the  form  of  the  ryot  war  settle- 

kments  in  this  pergunnah. 
The  rents  throughout  the  pergunnah  are  universally  paid  in  money, 
generally  on  three,  but  sometimes  in  four  kist^;  viz,,  Ist  ki.st,  Panclm, 
in   the  month  of  Ai*iiin;  2nd,   Magni,  in   the  month  of  Magh;    3rd, 
Hakimi  in  Chait ;  4th,  Punti  in  Assar. 

The  ofiices  of  mahtoon  and  paon  are  considered  hereditary.     The 

mabtoon    is  allowed  by  tbe   proprietors  one  pame  or  two   pame  of 

land  for  his  own  cultivation,  according  to  the  extent  of  Ujc  village ; 

liesidet  wbicb  he  receives  at  the  period  of  cutting  the  crops,  one  pakka 

fiUfis  from  eaeh  assami.     The    paon,    who    is   the    pujari    of    the 

Uage,  likewise  gets  a  similar  portion  of  land  for  his  religious  services 

deprecating  the  wrath  of  the  evil  spirits  with  which  all  the  villagea 

are  supposed  to  abound*     The  pujart>  fees  form  the  chief  item  in  Uie 

village  ex[K*nse8,  and  sometimes  amonnU  yearly  to  the  «um  of  thirty 

rupees*  for  fowls,  shi^cp,  swine,  &c.,  ^c.^  for  sacrifice  ;  the  cxpenso 

euemJly  falls  on  the  ryotJi.      The  pujn  takes  place  tliree   times  a 
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year,  viz.,  Assar,  Pans,  and  Gbait,  bat  oftener  in  case  of  calamity 
oocurring. 

Lands  considered  as  hereditary  property  of  the  cnltiyators  aie  as 
follows  :— 

1st.  Land  which  formerly  was  jangle,  bat  which  has  been  brought 
into  cnltiyation  by  the  laboar  of  the  ryot^  is  termed  ha(mharee4Beit 
and  no  revenae  is  demandable  for  it. 

2nd.  Marshy  and  swampy  lands  brought  into  cnltiyation  is  called 
bydmt-ketj  and  becomes  the  property  of  the  cultiyator,  without  being 
subject  to  the  pajonent  of  reyenue. 

drd.  Land  granted  as  batkeeta  generally  from  one  pame  to  one 
karee  in  quantity,  the  holders  of  which  are  liable  to  senre  the  pro- 
prietor as  begaries,  or  must  find  substitutes  wheneyer  the  latter 
moyes,  or  requires  such  assistance. 

The  land  in  this  pergunnah  is  not  reckoned  by  beegahs  but  by 
annas,  pames,  karies,  barrees,  and  bands.  A  pame  is  a  portion  of  land 
sufficient  for  sowing  two  or  three  maunds ;  four  pames  make  one 
karee;  eight  karees  one  barree.  A  pame  generally  lets  for  three 
rupees,  according  to  the  quantity  of  the  land.  In  Tamar  they  reckon 
by  bands,  or  a  portion  of  ground  capable  of  receiving  ten  maunds 
of  seed.  When  a  ryot  takes  into  his  cnltiyation  kist-shallee,  or  soil 
of  the  first  quality,  together  with  chira  bdri,  or  ground  near  his 
dwelling,  for  garden,  &c.,  &c.,  and  zamin  tar,  or  land  of  an  inferior 
kind,  such  a  jote  is  called  leka-ket,  for  which  he  pays  at  the  rate  of 
four  rupees  per  pame. 

The  ryots  generally  use  a  plough,  to  which  two  oxen  are  yoked. 
In  good  seasons,  after  defraying  every  expense  of  cultivation,  rent, 
&c.,  the  profit  accruing  to  the  ryot  on  one  plough  is  calculated  from 
twenty  to  thirty  maunds.  It  is  not  the  custom  of  the  proprietor  to 
make  advances  to  the  cultivator ;  should  the  latter  require  pecuniary 
assistance,  he  must  have  recourse  to  his  mahajun,  who  advances  him 
the  necessary  sum,  receiving  as  interest  one  anna  per  rupee.  If  seed 
is  advanced  the  ryot  must  repay  his  mahajun  at  the  end  of  the  year 
double  wliat  he  borrowed,  viz.,  for  one  maund  borrowed  he  must  return 
two.  The  custom  of  cultivating  villages  by  pai-khast  ryots  is  not 
frequent  in  this  pergunnah. 

In  Chota  Nagpore,  equally  with  the  rest  of  India,  it  is  established 
by  custom,  that  the  resident  ryots  have  a  permanent  hereditary  right 
in  the  soil,  which  they  cannot  be  deprived  of,  so  long  as  they  continue 
to  pay  the  rent  justly  demanded  of  them  with  punctuality.  Receipts, 
though  granted  to  jagirdars  and  likhadars,  and  even  to  the  heads  of 
the  villages,  are  withheld   from    the  ryots;  it    would    be    well    that 
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the  rnja  and  principal  landholders  sliould  introduce  the  practice  of 
giving  these  people  written  receipt*,  thereby  rendering  respective 
rights  more  secure. 

The  principal  crops  in  this  pergunnah  are  the  kharif  and  badari ; 
Uio  produce  from  the  rabi  te  comparatively  trifling.  No  measnreraent 
of  the  land  takea  place  at  the  annual  settlement;  the  Mahtoon,  in 
parcelling  ont  the  lands  to  the  ryots,  divides  the  niewa  trees  amongst 
them  ;  the  produce  from  other  trees  goes  to  the  proprietor.  Tlie  price 
uf  field  labour  h  one  piala,  or  wooden  cupfull  of  rice,  or  different 
kinds  of  pulse,  and  half  an  anna  per  diem  ;  some,  however,  receive  one 
bundle  in  twenty-one  bundles  of  the  crops  cut.  The  proprietor  do©B 
not  receive  karrharait  or  money  for  permittiog  cattle  to  graze. 

There  are  three  different  apecies  of  bondsmen  in  thia  pergunnah  : 
1st.  When  a  person  receives  a  sum  of  money  from  another,  and 
executes  a  deed  called  eanunk  patra,  he  becomes  that  per^)n'f$  bonds- 
man, or  aanunk  for  Ufe^  and  cannot  he  released  from  his  bond,  though 
he  offer  payment  of  the  money  he  received  ;  the  deed  of  aanunk 
patra,  however,  does  not  affect  the  children.  It  is  expected  that  the 
master  furnishes  bis  bondsmen  with  food  and  clothing;  generally  ho 
payti  the  expenses  attendant  on  marriage,  2nd.  A  person  who  borrows 
a  aum  of  money  from  another,  stipulating  by  a  deed  to  serve  the 
lender  for  a  specified  time»  or  until  the  amount  of  the  principal  and 
interest  be  repaid.  This  bomisman  has  an  allowance  of  a  maund  of 
rice  a  month,  and  one  rupee  is  given  t^j  Him  at  the  cold  season,  besides 
which  he  is  entitled  to  one  bundle  out  of  twenty-one  bundles  of  the 
crops  at  the  cutting  season,  3rd,  A  person  who  hires  himself  for 
field  labour,  the  period  of  which  service  is  generally  from  Magh  to 
the  end  of  Paus,  and  should  the  bondsman  run  away  within  the 
period  of  service,  the  master  is  entitled  to  damages  on  account  of  loaa 
of  services.  This  kind  of  bondsman  generally  received  e\x  rupees  a 
year  and  twelve  maunds  of  rice. 

The  Coles  emigrate  in  great  numbers  annually  in  search  of  employ- 
ment, and  are  entertained  by  indigo  planters  and  others.  They  are 
generally  preferred  to  the  labourers  of  other  parts  of  the  country,  on 
acccmnt  of  their  performing  more  work  and  at  a  lower  rate.  In  a 
family  consisting  of  four  or  five  persons,  two  are  left  at  homo  to  tako 
care  of  the  family  affairs,  and  culti^-^tion,  &c,,  the  rest  go  abroad  to 
seek  service.  Panchayets  are  not  frequent,  except  in  ca«es  of  witch- 
craft ;  when  the  people  do  n.>t  apply  to  the  court,  they  resort  to  tht^ 
head  men  to  st^ttle  their  disputes. 

The  peasantry,  generally  speaking,  do  not  appear  to  enjoy  a  state 
of  great  comfort ;  their  huts  are  miserable^  and  their  ordinary  food  is  of 
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the  poorest  kind.  There  are  three  descriptions  of  Coles,  Rumeen, 
Aorwun,  and  Moonda;  these  vary  in  language  more  than  in  manners.. 
Their  language,  especially  of  those  on  the  frontier  bordering  on  Sing- 
bhoom,  is  not  generally  understood,  and  when  the  Coles  are  brought 
into  the  Sndder  station  for  criminal  offences,  they  are  invariably 
accompanied  by  an  interpreter. 

These  people  are  of  the  lowest  kind  of  Hindiis,  and  in  their 
manners  and  customs  are  little  removed  from  savages.  The  only 
covering  worn  by  the  women  is  a  small  piece  of  cloth  passed  between 
their  thighs.  Their  intimacy  and  connection  (for  they  intermarry) 
with  the  Lurka  Coles,  was  formerly  considered  so  demoralizing  and  so 
detrimental  in  its  effects  to  the  welfare  of  that  part  of  the  country, 
that  it  was  thought  necessary  to  restrict  such  intercourse  by  every 
possible  means.  This  may  have  been  the  case  before  Singbhoom 
came  into  our  possession,  but  since  that  period  the  character  of  the 
Coles  would  seem  to  have  improved,  or  they  are  better  governed, 
as  they  now  refrain  from  committing  those  lawless  depredations  on 
the  borders,  to  which  they  were  formerly  so  prone. 

Markets  are  held  once  a-week  in  the  principal  villages  throughout 
the  pergunnah,  which  are  stated  to  be  sixty-seven  in  number.  The 
various  duties,  under  the  denomination  of  rusum  ganjit,  were  for- 
merly let  in  farm  by  the  proprietors,  and  were  a  source  of  considerable 
emolument ;  notwithstanding  such  collections  are  strictly  prohibited, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  still  secretly  levied  under  the 
name  of  mohtarfa. 

Rice,  cotton,  sugar-cane,  sburshuf,  kunjid,  surguga,  and  several 
kinds  of  pulse,  are  cultivated  in  Chota  Nagpore  ;  the  hills  produce 
great  quantities  of  gum  lac,  silk,  rukh,  silajit,  bunstokhun,  and 
tikhur.  The  cultivation  of  the  poppy  has  not  as  yet  been  attempted 
on  the  part  of  the  opium  agent,  though  there  are  many  parts  of  the 
pergunnah  in  which  it  might  perhaps  be  successfully  introduced.  Iron 
ore  is  found  in  considerable  quantities  in  these  hills,  and  gold  is  picked 
up  in  the  bed«  of  some  of  the  rivers.  A  diamond  mine  is  stated  like- 
wise to  exist,  but  the  raja  and  the  landholders  are  cautious,  and 
withhold  all  information  concerning  its  productive  powers,  or  the 
mode  of  working  it. 

There  are  no  navigable  rivers  in  the  jjergunnah.  The  exports 
consist  of  rice,  cotton,  lac,  iron,  &c.,  &c. ;  in  retuni  are  received  salt, 
brass  and  copper  utensils  from  Bancoorah,  and  cl(»ths  from  Sumbhul- 
poro. 

The  salt  agent  at  Patna  has  a  goniaehta  in  the  pergunnah,  to 
provont    the    importation    of  contraband    gait    from    the  province  of 
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Ciiitack;  but  notwitixstaxidiDg  those  procautiooa  large  qoantities  of 
aalt  aie  aouiiaUj  smuggled  througli  the  proyiuoe,  with  iho  oontuvanco 
of  tha  gomatbta. 

Under  the  Mahomedan  mlOi  the  rt^a9  ef  Chpta  Nagpore  paid  a 
pQshko^h  of  about  15,000  rupees  aunually.  Notwithstandiiig  the 
isapabilitlea  of  this  ^no  and  extecsiYe  pergiinoah,  no  iocreaee  m  the 
jumma  took  place  at  the  deceunial  dettlement  At  preaent  the  goreni- 
ment  demand  etaode  46  follows  : 

Ra. 
Land  Rerenue  .....        14,100 

khkMtKm  .....  12,000 


Sum  Total 
Deduct  Expenses 

Balance  « 


26,100 
5,004 

21,006 


The  peqietual  settlement  baTiDg  been  made  with  the  raja  for  the 
whole   pergunnah,   no  iDcreaee  can   now  be  expected   in   the  land 

On  a  coneideration  of  the  great  extent  and  numeronB  population  of 
Chota  Nagpore,  as  well  as  the  distance  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
pergtmnah  from  the  Sudder  station,  a  native  magistrate  was  appointed 
in  the  pcrgannah.  Since  the  c^tiibliahment  of  the  Moonsiff's  Court 
(which  took  place  in  September,  1S25,)  to  the  1st  of  January,  1827, 


entered  in  the  files  are  as  follows : 


Suits  eDtertained 
Suita  decided 
Bulla  appealed 
Sohs  reriaed 


^b    tbe 

^m  Appended  is  a  statement  of  crimes  which  havtj  been  reported, 

^^     criminals  apprehended,  punished,  and  released,  from  the  1st  of  January, 
1820,  to  the  31flt  of  March,  1827. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  list  that  the  total  amoant  of  cases  for 
the  year  1826  is  214,  in  which  488  men  are  supposed  to  have  been 
ooncerued,  247  of  whom  have  been  apprehended,  156  punished,  and  14 
stand  committed  with  every  probability  of  their  conviction.  Of  the 
5  cases  of  murder,  and  of  the  18  men  supposed  to  have  been  con- 
cerned, 15  have  been  apprehended,  8  sentenced,  1  released,  and  6 
stand  committed,  and  will  most  probably  be  convicted. 

It  is  the  characteristic  of  a  barbarous  people  to  be  prodigal  of 
blood,  and  to  evince  a  want  of  tenderness  aud  regard  for  life,  when 
excited  by  the  stimulus  of  strong  passion ;  and  murder  stands  promi- 
tient  amongst  the  crimes  prevalent  in  the  per^uu^Vk.    XVi^\a^<vi«.%  V;^ 
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oommit  the  crime  originate  generally  in  jealonsy,  not  nnfrequently 
in  superstition,  and  sometimes  it  is  perpetrated  from  a  spirit  of  reyenge. 
An  aggravated  case  of  this  latter  description  was  tried  at  the  first 
sessions  of  1826.  A  substantial  zemindar  hired  assassins  to  murder 
his  neighbour,  on  account  of  a  grudge  he  owed  the  latter,  for  haying 
lodged  a  complaint  against  him  to  the  magistrate.  The  assassins 
bargained  to  undertake  the  budness  for  a  yery  trifling  sum  in  money 
and  a  few  maunds  of  rice ;  the  deed  was  committed,  but  the  perpe- 
trators paid  the  forfeit  of  their  lives. 

List  of  heinous  crimes  which  have  been  reported  to  the  Magistrate  from 
\st  January,  1826,  to  Zlst  D^xmbeVy  1826,  by  the  police  darogah 
of  Chota  Nagpore : 


Dacoity 

lUhzani 

Wilful  Murder 

Manslaughter 

Burglary 

Theft 

Cattle-stealmg 

Arson 

Base  Coin 


Total 


Ditto,  ditto,  from  lit  January 

to3lsi  March,  1827. 
Dacoity  .... 

RahzanC     .... 
Manslaughter 
Burglary     .... 

Theft 

Cattle-stealing    . 


Total. 


2 

6 
3 

102 
61 
39 

1 
1 


214 


1 

52 
22 
17 

92 


14 

18 

6 

142 

125 

76 

2 

5 


486 


1 

123 

35 

26 

185 


16 
6 

89 

75 

55 

2 

5 


247 


1 
37 
19 
16 

73 


50 
48 
46 

1 


156 


24 
6 
9 

39 


I 

1 


14 


1 

5 

30 

27 
9 

1 
4 


77 


7 
13 

7 

27 
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MEMORANDUM  ON  THE  PERIM  FOSSIL,  p,  :Hih 


pROFBi^ll^IQIpnEN  hnving  undertaken  to  exADLiDe  the  cmntum  of  the 
Nt^w  Pefiiii  Foesi],  lias  in  the  kindest  manner  handed  mo  his  notes 
containing  the  reenlt  of  his  scrutiny;  any  remark  as  to  the  value  of 
theaa  noU^s  woald  be  superfluous.  Geologists  can  now  sattBfy  them- 
sclres  as  to  the  exact  character  of  this  extraordinary  fossil :  all  inac- 
enmcies  and  deficiencies  iu  my  description  are  supplied  in  a  manner 
which  cannot  be  other  than  satisfactory  to  the  Society. 

A.  Bettinoton. 


6—6 
**  The  number  of  molar  teoth^  -_^  »' 


f,,  six  on  each  side  of  the 


japper  jaw»  of  which  the  fi reit  three  arc  unilobate  and  premolars,  the 
throe  bilohate  and  true  molars,  and  th6  doable  orescent  of  enamel 
ob  each  lobo,  prove  it  to  belong  to  the  order  Ruminantia,  whilst  the 
great  bre&dth  or  transverse  diameter  of  the  premolars,  the  wrinkled 
surface  of  the  enamel^  the  number^  sizOt  and  situation  of  the  persistent 
bony  cores  of  the  honm,  prove  it  to  belong  to  the  same  extraordinary 
extinct  genus  of  Cavicona  Ruminants  as  the  Sivajtherium. 

*'  The  general  form  and  massive  proportions  of  the  skull,  the  great 
breadth  of  the  intororbital  space,  the  shortness  of  the  nasal  bones, 
the  convex  outline  of  the  broad  and  short  palate,  and  of  the  molar 
aeriee,  in  the  direction  of  the  skull's  axis,  are  all  further  marks  of  the 
close  affinity  of  the  great  fossil  four-homed  Ruminant  of  Perim  with 
tliat  of  the  Sub-Himalayan  tertiary  deposits.  Like  the  Sivatherium 
tho  anterior  homa  rise  behind  the  orbits,  and  the  posterior  ones  are 
continued  from  the  angles  of  the  supra-occipital  ridge:  in  the  small 
tting  four-homed  antelope  the  anterior  horns  are  in  advance  of  the 
its,  and  the  pogterior  horns  are  mnch  nearer  the  orbits  than  the 
occiput  But  the  Perim  fossil  differs  from  the  Himalayan  Sivatherium 
ill  the  suiM^rior  size*  both  absolutely  tmd  relatively,  of  the  anterior 
horns,  and  iu  their  modo  of  origin  which  is  by  a  common  ba»e, — a 
structure  unt(|ue  in  the  mammalian  class.  The  circumference  of  this 
eummou  base  measures  two  feet  six  inchos  at  its  origin,  where  it  is 
«ub<^uadrat€^  with  the  ancles  rounded  oft\  mil  \tvQ\i^futT<i€ife^«i^^T^\fMfsJ 
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nine  inches  across  the  back  part,  seven  inches  along  the  side  of  the 
base.  This  extraordinary  process,  which  occupies  almost  the  whole  of 
the  upper  surface  of  the  cranium,  expands  laterally  as  it  rises,  with  a 
slight  inclination  backwards;  and,  although  it  is  broken  away  fall 
four  inches  above  the  base,  yet  the  division  has  not  taken  place :  it  is, 
however,  clearly  indicated  by  a  wide  and  moderately  deep  depression 
at  the  middle  of  the  fore-part,  which  begins  there  at  the  base  of  the 
common  process  and  widens  as  it  ascends  :  the  form  of  each  division 
or  anterior  horn  is  indicated  to  be  elliptical,  with  the  long  axis  parallel 
with  that  of  the  cranium  and  about  one  foot  five  inches  in  circam- 
ference,  and  the  horn  would  appear  to  have  been  directed  obliquely 
outwards  and  backwards,  but  the  fractured  state  of  the  fossil  prevents 
any  accurate  idea  being  formed  of  its  original  length,  direction,  or 
figure. 

"  The  fractured  surface  displays  the  coarse  cellular  structure  of  the 
common  base  of  the  anterior  horns,  which  structure  is  continued  as 
far  as  the  right  division  or  horn  is  preserved.  The  right  posterior 
horn  has  been  broken  away  close  to  its  origiu;  the  whole  of  the  left 
posterior  horn,  with  a  considerable  part  of  that  side  of  the  c)*aniam,  has 
also  been  broken  away. 

"  The  base  of  the  right  posterior  horn  is  elliptical,  one  foot  one  inch 
in  circumference,  and  the  fractured  surface  shows  the  same  coarse 
cellular  structure  which  characterises  the  horn-cores  in  the  bovine 
ruminants. 

"  The  occipital  region  presents  the  form  of  a  reversed  cone,  the 
strong  superior  ridge  expanding,  and  being  continued  into  the  pos- 
terior horns.  The  middle  of  the  occipital  region  is  impressed  with  a 
deep  cirriform  fossa  for  the  implantation  of  the  ligamentum  nuchse. 

"  The  temporal  depressions  have  the  form  of  horizontal  fissures  from 
the  very  slight  vertical  space  between  the  superior  ridge  and  the  strong 
zygoma. 

"  The  alveolar  process  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone  is  remark- 
able for  its  depth,  which  is  a  bovine  character.  The  outer  surface  of 
the  bono  swells  out  into  a  longitudinal  obtuse  eminence  above  the 
alveoli,  as  it  does  also  in  the  Sewalik  Sivathere.  The  orbit  is  com- 
plete, and  of  great  strength  posteriorly.  As  in  the  Sivatherium  and 
Giraffe  it  is  situated  lower  down  than  in  most  other  Ruminants.  The 
upper  contour  of  the  skull  leading  from  the  base  of  the  anterior 
horns,  slopes  down  in  an  almost  straight  line  for  the  extent  of  seven 
inches,  where  the  nasal  bones  are  broken  away :  in  the  Sivathere  the 
corresponding  contour  is  concave;  and  the  transverse  contraction  in 
front  of  the  molars  is  greater  tha.iv  liv  the  Perim  fossil.      The  occiput 
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and  occipital  condyles  are  much  less  elevated  above  the  horizon 
of  the  molar  series  than  they  are  in  the  Sivathere  of  the  Himalayas. 

''But  the  most  essential  differences  between  this  Sivathere  and 
that  of  Perim  are  those,  perhaps,  which  exist  in  the  molar  teeth.  In 
the  Himalayan  Sivathere  the  inner  cresoentic  ridge  of  enamel  is  sinn- 
ously  plicated,  and  each  lobe  of  the  true  molars  presents  a  rugged  ridge 
along  its  inner  base:  neither  of  these  characters  is  present  in  the 
Perim  fossil;  but  in  this  we  find  a  minute  tubercle  at  the  bottom  of 
the  inner  interspace  between  the  two  lobes,  and  attached  to  the  hinder 
one.  The  inner  prominent  sides  of  each  lobe  are  more  angular  and 
less  rounded  than  in  most  Ruminants ;  the  outer  side  of  the  posterior 
lobe  is  concave,  with  a  slight  medial  rising :  this  is  much  more  pro- 
minent in  the  anterior  lobe,  and  the  anterior  external  angle  is  thicker 
and  more  produced,  a  narrow  and  deep  cleft  dividing  it  from  the 
middle  prominence.  This  character  is  seen  also  in  the  premolars, 
which  thus  seem  to  repeat  the  character  of  the  anterior  rather  than  of 
the  posterior  lobe  of  the  true  molars. 

"  I  have  already  mentioned  the  great  transverse  breadth  of  the 
premolars:  they  are  also  remarkable  for  the  considerable  bulging  out 
of  the  base  of  the  enamelled  crown,  at  the  free  part  of  their  contour.** 
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G.  R.  Gliddon.    Sm.  fol.     New  York,  1843  -f 

Methodologie  der  Alton  Religions-geschichte  imd  Hiero-l 
glyphick.     Von  G.  Seyffarth.   8vo.    Leipzig,  1843) 

Oriental  Cylinders,  No.  1.  Lithographed  by  A.  Cullimore.) 
8vo.     1842  -  ...  -I 


The  Auihor. 


The  Author. 


The  Auihor. 


The  Author. 


The  Auihor. 


The  Auihor. 


Galleries    of   Antiquities,    selected    from 
Museum.    4to.     ... 


the    British 


^  [  Samuel  Blreh^  Esq. 


Ilhistrations  of  Indian  Architecture,  from  the  Muham-^ 
niadan  Conquest  downwards.  By  Capt.  Markham  i 
Kittoe.     FoL    Calcutta,  1838       -  -  -I 


The  Author. 
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MisCKLLANCOUSi  etmiinutd. 

mi\y  opened  Tumulim  in  the  N<*v^hboiirliood  of  j 
Asierabad*  Sic  &c.     liy  thu  Baron  C.  A.  d<j  Bod^.j- 

Tradition  regarding  Mounda  of  Scoriit* ;  nnd  Correspond- 
eaoe  wiLli  Ckyelly  Venkatji  Lutchmiah  on  the| 
subject     *  -  -  -  - 

Notes,  princfpolly  Geological,  on  the  Tract  between' 
Ikdior^  and  Beijapore.    By  Capt  NewlKild.     8voJ 

Tlie  Parai  Reliffion,  bb  contained  in  the  Zend  Avestiit  and ' 
propounded  and  defended  by  the  Zoro(u>triaiii»  of 
Indm  and  Per!fi%  unfolded^  refuted,  and  coutmsted 
with  Christianity-  By  John  Wilson,  V.D.  8vo.  I 
Bombay,  1843      -  -  •  -  -] 

Tho  Religion  of  Ancient  Britain  j  or,  A  succinct  Account] 
of  the  several  Relii^noufl  Systems  which  have  ob- 1 
truiKNl  in  this  Island,  from  the  Efirliest  Times  to 
1 1  Norman  Conquest,  Ac.  ^c.  By  George  6mith,| 
1  s  A.,  6lc.     «vo.     London,  1844 

Ikfiihammed^a  Geburt  und  Abrahuh*s  Untcrgang.  Von 
Mr.  F,  V.  Erdmann.    8vo.     Kasan,  1843  - 


DO>!ORS» 


Th€  Author, 


Capt,T.J.Netieboid, 


Thtt  Author, 


TU  AufJ>n 


By  Edward  W.  Limei,  Esq, 


S(»1ections  from  the  Kuran. 
Bvo,    London,  1043 

Tho  Certainly  of  the  Origin  of  Evil  in  the  World,  and . 
tht»  prolmble  Prc-existence  of  Mankind  in  the  I 
Fallen  Angela,  Sic,  &c.  By  a  Layman.  ]2mo.  | 
Loudon,  1842        -  -  -  -  •' 

Report  on  the  Medical  Topography  and  Statiatics  of  the  | 
CeiiUe  Diviiiiun  of  the  Aladms  Army.  Hvo.  | 
Madras,  1843        - 

Memoir  on  the  DiseaNes  of  the  Camel  and  Elepluuit.l 
Foito.    Calcutta,  IU41 

On  the  Diseases  incidental  to  Children  in  Hot  Climates. 
By  F.  A.  C.  Waitz,  MAK    8vo-    Bonn,  184» 

Der  Veitstanx  keine  Krankheit  Von  Dr.  F.  v,  Erd- 
mann.    8vo.     Katian,  1843 

Fuidectse  Justinianeir.  Auctore  R.  .L  Pothier  ^  Tom,  I 
4to.     Parisiia,  1810  -  -  -  -f 

Report  ujii>n  the  TL'uurca  and  Fymiis  of  Tiunsfer  of  Land  j 
in    Makbor.     By     Major    Walker.     Folio.    1801 
(2  Copies.)  -  -  -  -  J 

O&taloicuo  dts  Cotn^tes  ofaserve'«s  en  Chine  depuis  Pani 
Vim  jii^iu'i  Tan  l«MO  de  notJ«  ^re.     Par  M.  Ed. 

Biot.     fivfj.  Pftrifl  *  -  -  -I 

ppro9«lon  of  SpontAne^^ins  f  ^on^buslion  in  Wool  Shi|is,l 
Ac.     By  W,  Hhind.    8vo,    Sydney,  1848  -» 

The  Smoke  Kntsoiitie.    Bj  A.  Booth.    London.  1843      < 

CutalupiM  of  tlio  Mrinu^Ttpt  Music  in  tho  Bniish  Mus<?uni. 
ttvo.     London,  1842  - 


I        The  Author, 
I        Th0  Author. 

The  Author. 


East  India 

Company, 


[        The  Author. 

[        The  Authnr. 
Col,  BantettaiL 
R.  Clarke,  Esq. 


The  Auihor, 

The  Author. 
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From  April  1842,  to  Jumk  1<H4. 


• 


J.  SuHvaftf  Eutj. 


Poiroi^s. 

Bmall  models  of  the  c-ors  of  Jo^ganath,  and  of  hk  brother 

and  sist^-^r  Bdlari^ma  antl  Suhluidm 
Model  of  the  idol  Jagganath         .  ,  . 

Tweh'e  inuigott  of  Hindu  deities,  in  steatite 

Clay  pigments,  and  stone  stamps,  osed  by  pilgriins  to  i)ie 
f^cat  temple  of  Jaggauath,  at  Pooroe;  for  marking 
their  anus,  foreheads,  &c. 

Six  sheik  purchiLaed  of  pilgrims  to  Jaggaaath 

Specimen  of  btuldlng  material  from  the  Kaoorak  Templo  - 

An  Indian  box,  containing  twelve  slides,  on  which  are 
pointed  various  Hindu  mythological  subjects  by  a 
native  artist ;  with  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  the 
paintings,  written  by  a  native        ... 

A  tetter  or  document  on  yeUow  paper,  bcarinsf  the  Auto-^ 
graph  of  Ilia  Sfajesty  Taoa  Kwang,  in  vermilion 
letters.     The  document  is  inclosed  in  an  envelope , 
of  paper^  covered  with  yellow  silk ;   on   the  btttT 
is  written,    in  Chinese  characters,  "The   Lieut.- \^     /*  »  •  j 
Govemor  of  Keangsoo^  the  Minister  Liu  Tseih  ei.n,f        •*'"*^^*''"*>^*V' 
kneeling,  wishes  tie  sacred  person  of  the  august  , 
Emperor  all  repose;*'   under  which  Mis  Majesty 
has  written,  with  his  own  hand.  Chin  4pk  i^  e,  "  We 
enjoy  repose."       -  -  -  -  - ' 

An  Affgluin  ChieCs  Cloak  of  Caahmcro  Goat  Skins,  richly  i 

embroidered  -  -  -  .  J^  t,  Mardm^  E»if, 

A  smaller  fur  Coat  ....  .1 

An  Indian  Battlo  Axe      -  .  -  .  . 

Specimens  of  Doodah  and  GangajeUy  Wheat,  from  sainjik^  j 

of  cargoes  imported  into  England  from  Calcutta,  in      M.  Afarfin,  Ftfi/, 
June,  1842  -  -  -  .  J 


fi,  Clarke^  Efq, 


wo  Specimens  of  ScuIptuitKl  Bricks  from  the  Ancient  l 
HuinsofGour       -  -  -  -  -f 


Capt,  Kiiiot, 


%m 


DONATIONS   TO   THE   MUSEUM. 


Two  Speciraem  of  small  Mummied  Crocodiles,  frotn 
Af  aaMeb,  in  Egypt  (auj>po8ed  to  be  the  site  of  the 
aiicieiit  Crocodilopolis),      - 

A  Hindu   Astronomical 
ancieut  model 


DONOHi^ 


Mtt.  Foffaiu* 


T.  JVffrnAoni,  Msq* 


I..rtrume«t,  m  bn«s,  after  «J  G,„^C«uifiifd. 

Min I atxire  Portraits,  by  a  Native,  oftbe  present  Nizam  of  1^    t  t  r  \r     i  w 
Hyderabad,  and  of  his  ex-Mini^tar,  Chundoo  Lsil    .r'^P''  r.d.Aewi^dO. 

A  Biding  Whip,  made  of  the  Concrete  Milk  of  a  Tre©,\ 

indigenous  in  Sbgapore,  called  Gaeta  FerGha  by  I 

the  liflalays^  tilso  a  specinieti  of  the  Concrete  Milk  JZ>o«  Joa^  ttAIwtwidn* 

in  the  Lump  :  it  ifl  made  duniile  by  being  placed  in  I 

hot  water  -  -  -  -  -  j 

BpecimenB  of  a  small  Cocoa  Nut,  from  tlie  Malabar  C'Oaat  I 

A  Cap  of  Needlework,   worn  by  the  miopias  of  Mdabarf 

A   Singhalese  ScroUj   from   the    Collection    of  General  i 

Brownrigg,   and   taken   by  him   iu  the   Kandyati       B,  //srf*,  Mtq. 
war  Jrom  the  palace  of  the  king    -  -  - 1 

A  Jain  Diagram  _  .  .  *  .  CapL  T.  J,  Nevp&otd, 

Six  Silver   and   Seven    Copper  Coins,  supposed    in   boi 
Bactnauj  procured  by  the  Donor  in  A%haiiist^ 
Two  Affgbani  Snuff  Bottlea 
A  Russia^  leather  Water-Baj||  used  by  th(>  Aifghani 

A    Pair    of  Winter-Hose  of  Sheep-skin,  worn  by  the 

Afghans  -  _  -  -  , 

A  small  piece  of  Petrified  Wood,  from  the  Desert  between 

Cairo  and  Suez     -  *  -  -  - 

Two  Silver  Coins  of  Tiberias  CsBsar,  found  in  Coimbatorej 

(with  some  hundreds  of  others),  in  an  earihetx\Capi,T,J,NewbobL 
pot,  in  the  earth  .  -  -  -  j 

A  Hindu  Tamba  patra,  on  which  is  inscribed  a  Grant  inl  ^    _  ,  ^     t^  .,j 
the  Sanskrit  language       -  -  -  ^]  General  Cata/etid. 


Liiui.-Coi.  Smyth. 


%. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

OF 

THE  TWENTY-FIRST  ANNIVERSARY   MEETING 
OF   THE   SOCIETY, 

Held  oh  tbv  lira  op  May,  1844, 
THE  RIGHT  HON.  THE  EARL  OF  AUCKLAND, 

PRESIDENT, 

IN   THE   CHAIR. 


Tas  HoNQRAiiY  Sgcrktart  read  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Council,  oa 
follows  :— 

Th(^  Council  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  have  the  settsfaction  of 

j  congratulating  the  Meeting  on  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the  Society, 
both  in  respect  of  the  accession  of  Members,  and  tlie  improvement  uf  its 
finances.  The  number  of  elections  in  the  past  year  has  exceeded  that  of 
any  previous  year  since  1839;  and  consists  of  fourteen  contributing*,  and 
two  llunorary  Meuil»erst. 

Although  the  loss  hy  death  and  retirement  exceeds  numerically  the 
gnin  by  actession,  (but  only  to  the  extent  of  iive);  yet  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  contributing  members  is  a  subject  of  congratulatiou, 
and  from  this  improvement  the  Council  derive  a  confident  hope  tlmt  the 
ndvantttgea  which  the  Society  poosesse^  for  the  collection  and  diftuMon  of 
knowledge  relative  to  Asia  are  more  widely  appreciated^  and  will  k' 
more  extensively  drawn  forth, 

*  Cfintrihuling  Mrmhert:—J.  R,  Cotvlu,  Esq.,  iJoat  C.  J,  CniUetMlmi,  Right  Uuii. 
I^tU  EYplunNtmi^.  ProfiHwor  Fcvbcv  Falcoiiff.  Cnpt  Scprimit*  Hart,  J.  A,  St  Juhii,  E^i  ♦ 
CnpL   GrAtiville   Letch,    M+ynf  J.   A,   Moon*,   Jcwrph  Mu«Miltmt«  K*q,,    LinitL  Col,   J. 
|Otiinun,  C  H..  Hitiry    Thnlir   Pfiniw]>,   ^^q,    Rigttt   HnMamtiln   %r   Ednivd  Eysn, 
tunA  SiniUu  Knq..  0«riiiiriil  K.  WyiU, 
«  flon»rti.t}f  i/cni6cri.'— M<mwiiur  E«  hwi.  Hois.  F.  W.  A.  time*. 
1844]  h 


ii  ANNUAL   REPORT  OF  THE  [Junk, 

The  following  Members  have  died  since  the  last  Anniversary  Meet- 
ing:— 

Resident  and  Non-Resident  Members, 
George  Arbuthnot,  Esq.  Maj.-Gen.  Sir  Joseph  O'Halloran. 

Thomas  H.  Baber,  Esq.  The  Hon.  George  Tumour. 

J.  C.  C.  Sutherland,  Esq.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Wallace. 

William  Stanley  Clarke,  Esq.  C.  J.  Whatman,  Esq. 

John  Morice,  Esq.  Arthur  Mills  Raymond,  Esq. 

Honorary  Members, 
Major  C.  P.  J.  Elout.  The  Hon.  J.  R.  Morrison. 

Professor  Ippolito  Rosellini. 

Members  who  have  retired. 
Alexander  S.  Finlay,  Esq.  Lieut.-Col.  R.  King. 

G.  F.  Travers,  Esq.  Major-Greneral  Evans. 

Capt  W.  Dunn.  James  Johnstone,  Esq. 

Members  whose  names  have  been  removed  under  the  provisions  of 
Article  LIIL  of  the  Regulations, 
Col.  Hugh  Percy  Davison.  Thomas  Miln,  Esq. 

Peter  Auber,  Esq. 

Among  the  distinguished  Members  of  whom  the  Society  has  been 
deprived  by  death,  tlie  names  of  Professor  Rosellini,  the  Hon.  J.  Robert 
Morrison,  Mr.  J.  Colebrooke  Sutherland,  Major  Elout,  and  the  Hon. 
George  Turnour,  are  entitled  to  particular  notice. 

Ippolito  Rosellini  was  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  and  Anti- 
quities at  the  University  of  Pisa.  His  acquaintance  with  Eg\'ptian 
Antiquities  and  the  Coptic  Language,  led  to  his  being  selected  in  the 
year  1829  to  be  a  member  of  a  scientific  body,  deputed  by  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany  to  investigate  the  monumental  and  hieroglyphic  re- 
mains in  the  valley  of  the  Nile;  and  after  the  death  of  Champollion,  the 
honourable  duty  of  publishing  the  results  of  their  united  labours  was 
entrusted  to  him.  The  magnificent  work  in  which  these  results  were 
contained  began  to  appear  in  the  year  1882,  at  Pisa,  under  the  auspices, 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  Grand  Duke,  Leopold  II.  The  first  issue  com- 
prised a  series  of  beautifully  executed  engravings,  accompanied  hy  a  volume 
of  descriptive  text  in  Italian ;  and  the  whole  was  preceded  by  a  learned 
dissertation  on  ancient  Egyptian  history,  compiled  from  Herodotus  and 
Diodorus  Siculus,  with  full  catalogues  of  all  the  dynasties,  as  preserved 
by  Manetho,  Julius  Africanus,  Eusebius,  and  Syncellus.  From  that 
period,  until  the  decease  of  the  Professor,  volume  after  volume  appciired 
with  undiminished  interest  and  splendour,  at  intervals  of  little  more 
than  a  year.  The  printing  of  the  whole  work  had  not  been  accom- 
plished at  the  date  of  the  author's  decease ;  but  it  is  understood  that  the 
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materials  for  its  completion  were  left  by  liim  in  such  a  state  of  forward- 
ness, that  the  stnall  portion  remaimn^  will  be  issued  to  the  public  with 
resTj  little  dt\iky.  Copies  of  this  beautiful  work  were  reg^ilarly  presented 
to  the  Suoietj  by  their  Iisanicd  Member^  and  form  a  volu^ble  accession 
to  their  library*  Professor  Roaellini  was  also  the  author  of  a  practical 
Coptic  Gminmar,  publlshfd  at  Rome,  in  1R37;  of  a  Philolo^'i co-Critical 
Letter  to  Prcjfa^or  Araedeo  Peyron,  publisljed  at  Pisa  in  1831  ;  and 
of  a  Tribute  of  Gratitude  and  Affection  to  the  Honoured  Memory  of 
G.  F.  Champoltion,  Jun.,  publL^hed  at  Pisa  in  1 832. 

The  Honourable  Jonx  Robeet  Morrison,  Esq,,  was  son  or  tiie  iat« 
Dr.  Morrison,  the  Author  of  a  Chinese  Grammar  and  Dictionary,  and 
translator  of  the  Bible  into  the  Chinese  language.  He  waa  born  at 
Itfacao  on  the  17th  April,  1814.  He  waa  taken,  while  an  infant,  to 
Encfland,  where  (with  the  exception  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  years 
1820  and  1821,  which  he  passed  at  Macao)  he  resided  until  he  had  com- 
pleted his  twelfth  year*  On  his  return  to  China  in  1826,  he  remained 
Ibr  a  short  time  under  his  father's  care;  and  was  then  sent  to  the 
Anglo-Chinese  College  at  Malacca,  where  he  resided  three  years,  and- 
dnously  occupied  in  the  study  of  the  Chinese  liing:uage,  which  he  after- 
wards continued  under  his  father's  superintendence  at  Canton, 

After  the  death  of  Dr.  Morrison,  his  eon  was  appointed  Chinese  Secre- 
tary and  Interpreter  to  the  Superintendenta  of  Drilish  Trade  in  China. 
During  the  succeeding^  five  years  he  resided  chiefly  in  Canton,  improving 
.  Jiis  knowledge  of  tlie  language  and  customs  of  China  by  much  study  and 
lesearch,  as  well  as  by  the  exercise  of  his  official  duties.  In  the  year 
1831*  the  conflict  of  Great  Britain  with  the  Chinese  Empire  began;  and 
tlie  services  of  Mr.  Morrison  were  found  invaluable.  From  that  period 
until  his  death,  Mr.  Morrison's  time  was  wholly  devoted  to  the  service  of 
hi 9  countrjs  and  it  may  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  his  indefatigable 
exertions  in  conducting  the  diplomatic  correspondence  of  Her  Mnjesty*s 
Plenipotentiary^  and  in  acting  as  interpreter  between  the  British  Au- 
thorities and  the  Imperial  Commissioners  from  the  Court  of  China,  both 
by  laud  and  aea,  during  three  expeditions  along  the  coast,  contributed  to 
shorten  his  term  of  life.  He  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine^  on  tlm 
20th  of  Auifust,  1843,  the  anniversary  of  the  treaty  of  peace  of  Nankin ; 
an  event  which  he  ardently  desired,  and  which  his  exertions  essentially 
aided  in  efl^ecting. 

Mr,  Morrison  devoted  lx>th  time  and  money  to  the  Medical  Mis- 
sionary Society,  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledjge  in 
China,  and  the  Morrison  Education  Society ;  of  all  Uiese  Institutions  he 
wn«  one  of  the  founders,  and  he  acted  in  each,  from  their  fir^t  establish- 
ment, asSwret^ry=  He  rnnfribiit**tl  trenerouily  to  <«vt*ry  btnorolent  a»9o- 
atlon;  w  •     -  ■  rons.     His  deAth 

raa  ttnf<fi-  I  the  losis  of  his 

rices  was  fcit  by  llie  English  community  as  a  public  calamity. 


iv  ANKFAL    HEPORT  OP   TRl  [J^sf*. 

At  the  period  of  lib  decease  Sir.  Morrison  waa  Member  of  the  Legia- 
latire  Council  of  Hong  Kong,  and  Cliinea^  Secretary  to  Her  Mftjesty*» 
Government  in  China. 

The  Honoarable  George  Tcoisotiit  wsa  a  MemhfF  of  the  Civil  Sendee 
of  the  Islaud  of  Ceylon,  and  latterly  of  the  Supreme  Council,  At  au 
early  period  of  hb  resiJeuee  hk  attention  was  attracted  to  ttie  ancient 
vesii^es  an4  actual  conJition  of  Buddhism  on  Ceylon ;  and  after  masteF- 
ing  the  Cingalese  langnage  he  aeiiuired  &  knowledge  of  Pali,  aa  the  most 
eftpcti ve  means  of  prosecuting  hi»  inqniries*  The  success  which  rewarded 
hb  efforts  placed  him  at  tlie  head  of  this  department  of  Oriental  lite- 
rature^  and  he  has  the  merit  of  having'  first  rendered  atxjeshibk  to  the 
public,  authentic  materjiils  for  the  history  of  the  origin  and  progress  of 
the  religion  of  Buddlui,  His  contributions  t^  thb  subject  and  to  the 
hbtory  of  Ceylon^  appeared  originaUy  in  tlie  Ceylon  Almanack,  a  section 
of  which  wsH  devoted  for  a  considerable  portion  of  Mr,  Tumour^a  re^ai- 
dence  in  Ceylon,  to  the  literature  and  antiquities  of  the  bland.  In  tliia 
compilation  for  1B35,  was  i>ubliahed  an  Epitome  of  the  History  of 
Ceylon  by  Mr,  Tumour,  derived  chiefly  from  the  Maliawmiso;  a  work 
which  had  fur  some  time  oc:cupied  his  attention,  and  the  tiwislatiiin  of 
which  he  iiad  commenced  in  1826* 

Under  an  impression  that  a  translation  of  the  same  work  wai^  nbout 
to  he  publiblied  in  Lniidmi,  Mr,  Toraoitr  sus^u^ndcd  his  labours:  but 
resumed  them,  on  finding  that  the  London  publication  contained  only  an 
inaccurate  translation  of  an  imperfect  Cingalese  version  of  the  original. 
The  first  volume  of  the  Mahawanso,  containing  the  text  in  Roman  cha- 
racters, and  Mr.  Tumour's  translation,  was  published  in  1887.  A  spe- 
cimen of  his  work  had  been  previously  circulated,  and  procured  him  his 
election  as  an  Honorary  Member  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal. 

The  Mahawanso  was  composed  in  the  fifth  century  of  our  era,  and 
brings  down  the  history  of  Buddhism,  on  the  continent  of  India  and 
on  Ceylon,  to  the  beginning  of  the  fourth.  Different  continuations  under 
the  same  title  carry  on  the  history  of  Ceylon  to  a.d.  1758.  The  portion 
published  terminates  with  a j).  477,  and  records  many  important  events 
in  the  annals  of  Buddhism  and  Ceylon.  The  subsequent  portions  are  of 
less  value  to  ancient  history ;  but  as  they  must  contain  circumstances  of 
importance  not  only  with  respect  to  Ceylon,  but  the  neighbouring  penin- 
sula of  India,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  whole  should  be  published. 
As  flEur  as  the  work  given  to  the  world  extends,  it  establishes  Mr.  Tur- 
nour*s  reputation  as  a  Pali  scholar,  and  as  an  industrious,  careful,  and 
learned  investigator  of  the  past  history  of  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  and  of  its 
national  system  of  religious  worship. 

The  light  which  the  paleographic  discoveries  of  Mr.  James  Prinsep 
reflected  upon  Buddhist  history  in  India,  could  not  fail  to  excite  a  lively 
interest  in  Mr.  Tumour  ;  and  accordingly  m  the  year  1836,  and  for  some 
yean  afterwards^  he  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  pages  of  the  Journal 
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of  tJ»e  Asiatic  Society  of  B4?ngal.  Besides  other  contrilmtions,  &  fltries  of 
volualilc  papera  occura  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  volumes,  entitled  **  Kxa- 
niinntion  of  rHli-Duddhistieal  Annals,"  in  which  Mr,  Tumour  descnbesa 
number  of  original  works  of  authority  previously  unknown.  But  his  most 
imporliint  contribution  waa  comprised  in  a  paper  in  the  sixth  volume,  on 
the  Tooth  Relic  of  Ceylon,  with  remarks  on  the  L^t  in8crij)tion.  In  Uib 
he  fumifcihed  an  identification  of  the  prince  hy  whom  the  edicts  inscribed 
on  the  Lat  and  on  Uie  rocks  of  Dhauii  and  Giruar  were  prom ulgate^l^  and 
whose  name^  Piyadaasi,  Imd  not  been  met  with  elsewhere  in  the  writings 
of  eitlier  Buddhist  or  Brahman.  A  copy  of  the  Dijiawanso,  a  Pali 
Buddhiat  work,  liaving  been  brought  to  Ceylon  from  Siam,  enabled  Mr. 
Turaour  to  identify  Piyadassi  with  Asoka,  the  grandson  of  Chandra- 
gupta,  a  sovereign  of  Magadha,  in  the  third  century  b.c.  The  identity 
of  these  names  still  rests  eatclusively  upon  the  authority  of  the  Dipawanso, 
aa  cited  by  Mr,  Turnour. 

Mr.  Tumour's  health  having  been  seriously  impaired  by  his  protracted 
residence  in  Ceylon,  he  returned  to  Europe  in  1041.  After  a  short  stay 
in  England,  he  was  advised  to  spend  some  time  in  Italy,  lie  died  at 
Naples,  in  the  beginuiiig  of  last  year. 

late  accounts  from  India  have  notified  the  sudden  death  of  Mn.  J. 
CoLEBRooKE  StTHERLAND,  uephew  of  the  le-amcd  founder  of  this  Society, 
This  gentleman  was  an  acL^mplijjhed  Sanskrit  scholar;  aad  while  ea- 
gaged  in  the  duties  of  the  civil  service,  he  gave  to  the  world  Im  excellent 
tnuxslations  of  two  important  works  on  the  law  of  adtiptiun,  m*  severally 
held  hy  the  schools  of  Ben/^^al  and  Benares, — the  Dattaka  Muuausa  and 
the  Dattaka  Cliandrika.  These  are  not  only  interesting  accessions  to 
Oriental  literature,  but  are  works  of  the  highest  authority  in  the  impor- 
tant relation  created  by  that  extensively  practised  and  peculiar  rite, 
which  gives  rise  to  many  and  intricate  questions  before  the  Courts  in 
India  and  the  supreme  ti'tbunal  of  appetU  in  this  country. 

Mxjon  C.  P,  J.  EivoUT  is  well  known  by  his  excellent  translatians 
mUi  the  Dutch  tmd  French  langua^^es  of  Marsdeu^s  Gmmmar  and  Die- 
tionary,  wliich  ap|teare<l  at  Harlem  in  1824  and  1826.  He  is  also  the 
author  of  an  original  Malay  grammar  of  very  gr^t  value. 


Tile  more  intimate  relations  which  have  recently  been  established 
between  this  country  and  the  great  empire  of  China,  naturally  excite  die 
most  lively  hopes  that  our  acquaintance  with  every  subject  of  interest  in 
Um  vast  and  varied  regions,  and  among  the  singular  people  of  tluit 
remarkable  portion  of  Asia,  will  be  largely  and  mpidly  improved.  The 
government  of  Hong-Kong  has  been  happily  cotihded  to  a  learned 
and  xealous  Member  of  this  Society,  wbo;^*  tntliuat^'  kuowled^  of  the 
langUMge,  and  extensive  acquatiitauce  with  tliu  literaturvi  and  the  |i«fople 
of  China,  will  enable  him  to  direct  the  reaearches  of  the  officers  umler 
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his  authority  into  the  most  promising  fields  of  inquiry.  The  Council 
have  not  failed  to  solicit  his  Excellency's  powerful  aid  in  furtherance  of 
the  Society's  objects  in  that  quarter ;  and  his  Excellency  has  promised 
them  his  own  exertions,  as  far  as  his  important  avocations  will  permit^ 
as  well  as  the  best  application  in  their  behalf  of  the  resources  at  his 
command. 

A  learned  Member  of  the  Society  having  communicated,  in  a  paper 
lately  read  at  a  general  meeting,  the  result  of  his  personal  observations 
and  scientific  examination  of  the  most  remarkable  and  interesting  of  the 
Cave  Temples  of  India,  the  attention  of  the  Society  has  been  particularly 
drawn  to  the  present  state  of  some  very  curious  and  important  renudns  of 
ancient  Hindu  art,  which  exist  in  the  caves  of  Ajunta,  exhibiting,  in  a 
peculiar  style  of  fresco  painting,  the  characteristic  forms  and  appearance 
of  various  races,  at  a  period  probably  antecedent  to  the  Christian  era. 
These  singular  reliques  being  in  the  course  of  destruction  or  obliteration, 
not  only  by  the  wear  of  time,  but  also  by  the  rough  hand  and  careless 
treatment  of  those  who  occupy,  from  time  to  time,  the  recesses  in  which 
they  are  found,  the  Council  have  addressed  to  the  Honourable  Court  of 
Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  an  earnest  request  that  some  com- 
petent person  may  be  engaged,  under  their  orders,  to  make  accurate 
drawings  from  those  ancient  paintings,  which  may  preserve  &ithful 
memorials  of  these  highly  curious  remains  of  the  graphic  art  among  the 
natives  of  India*. 

It  has  appeared  to  the  Council  that  some  impulse  might  be  given 
towards  a  more  general  interest  in  tlie  operations  of  the  Society,  by 
occasional  meetings  being  held  in  the  evening,  at  which  topics  of  general 
interest,  rather  than  of  learned  research  or  abstruse  investigation,  might 
be  discussed ;  such  especially  are  those  which  relate  to  the  developement 
of  the  natural  resources,  and  the  progress  of  improvement  in  the  produc- 
tions of  art,  and  industry,  both  in  our  vast  Indian  povssessions  and  in  the 
Empire  of  China.  Such  subjects  fall  legitimately  witliin  the  scope  of 
the  Society's  labours ;  but  the  information  which  may  be  obtained  res- 
pecting them  would  lose  much  of  its  value  and  usefulness  if  produced 
at  an  hour  when  those  to  whom  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  are 
preventing  from  attending  by  tlie  pressure  of  other  avocations.  One 
evening  meeting  was  held  at  the  close  of  the  last  season,  and  one  has 
taken  place  very  recently,  at  which  information  of  great  interest  and 
value  respecting  the  cultivation  of  the  tea-plant,  and  the  suitableness  of 
the  climate  of  the  valley  of  the  Dhoon  to  its  growth,  was  impai-ted  to  a 
numerous  auditory,  by  Professor  Royle  and  Dr.  Falconer.  If  the  feeling 
of  the  Society  be  favourable  to  the  introduction  of  more  frequent  evening 

•  It  is  gratifying   to  state  that   the    represniitatiou  of  the  C(»uncil  has  heen  most 
favourably  entertained  by  the  Honourable  Court. 
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r  meetings,  on  a  yvstematic  pljin,  the  Council  will  take  measures  for 
^iettlifig  the  timesi  at  which  they  shnli  l*e  held,  and  will  make  such  other 

irmiijjjemeiitH  as  may  he  retjuisite  before  the  ensuing  season  of  1844-5. 

It  iTuiy  he  thou^^ht  desii-able  to  hold  one  more  evening  meeting  in  the 
'  J/H^feai  seaaon. 

Among  the  donations  to  the  Society 'b  LiBRUiy,  the  Council  wish  to 
Lad%*ert  to  the  vahmhie  Recueil  de  Monnaies  de  la  Chine^  du  Japon^  de  la 
'Cortfe,  d'Annam,  et  dc  Java,  by  the  Duron  do  Chaudoir,  published  at  St. 
Petersburglu  in  1842.  This  valuable  work  h  illustrated  by  sixty  Jargo 
folio  plates^  containing  repiijsentations  of  more  than  a  thousand  coins, 
ancient  and  modern,  aa  well  as  of  the  various  kinds  of  paper-money 
which  for  more  than  three  centurie€>  was  the  pnucipal  circulating  medium 
of  tlic  Cliuiese  empire.  The  plates  present  not  only  the  current  coins, 
but  the  numeroiLS  medals  cast  in  China  by  the  votaries  of  Buddha  and 
Tao-txe,  which  are  adorned  with  mysterious  symbols,  and  are  known  to 
he  presented  as  talismans  or  arauk'ts  or,  at  legist,  a**  meinoririla  of  objects 
of  worship.  The  text  contains  a  full  description  of  all  the  coins  figured, 
with  many  historical  details;  and  also  an  interesting  account  of  the 
introduciion  of  paper-money  into  the  enipire,  and  of  the  caui^cs  which 
led  to  its  depi^eciation  and  disuse  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Tlie  lithographed  edition  of  the  Vendidad  Siide^  edited  by  Framji 
Aapandiar-ji  and  otlier  Dasturs,  and  printed  in  1842,  hoa  been  presented 
to  the  Society  by  their  Bombay  Branch.  Of  tliis  vahmble  publication 
twc-nty-five  copies  only  were  taken  off,  intended  exclusively  for  presen- 
tation to  national  libraries :  the  Council  may  therefore  congratulate  the 
Skkciety  on  its  pofioessing,  in  this  work,  a  rare,  as  well  as  an  important 
volume. 


l*hc  Council  refer  with  some  satisfaction  to  the  Annual  Account, 
which  will  be  found  to  exhibit  a  more  favourable  balance  than  that  of 
the  preceding  year  by  113/.  4f.  ik/.,  the  sum  in  Iiand  at  the  close  of 
184,0  being  21U/.  14i^. :  to  this  sum  should  be  added  10*5/.,  the  yearly 
donation  of  the  llonoiirable  East  India  Company,  which  was  not  received 
till  January,  and  therefore  too  late  to  appear  in  the  account : — making 
together  a  total  of  SDO/.  14^  A  part  of  this  increase,  to  the  amount 
of  ]Qli,  8^.,  is  occasioned  by  the  iniist  desirable  of  all  causes— an 
increase  in  the  number  of  subscribing  members.  A  huudfed  pounds 
were  the  generous  donation  of  James  Alexander,  Esq.,  which  was 
acknowledged  in  the  report  of  last  year.  A  diminution  of  expenditure 
in  printing,  caused  by  some  of  the  Utliographic  work  of  the  XTVlh  Num- 
Ijcr  of  the  Journal  haying  lM?en  paid  for  in  tlie  previous  year,  will  account 
for  the  rest  of  the  favourable  btilanec  now  exhibited.  Of  this  comparative 
Dprovemcnt,  however,  the  Council  are  bound  to  obscr>'e,  tliat  it  must  be 
ittributt^d  to  contingent,  rather  than  to  |>ermanent  causes;  and  that  fair 
scope  cannot  be  given  to  the  beneiicial  opemtions  of  the  Society  so  long 
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as  their  limited  finances  are  burdened  with  the  heavy  charge  of  250/.  s 
year,  for  honse-rent.  The  Council  must  repeat  the  expression  of  their 
deep  regret  that  a  Society,  instituted  ^  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge 
in  relation  to  Asia,"  and  honoured  by  the  Royal  Patronage,  should  still 
be  unprovided  with  accommodation  in  a  public  building. 

The  Council  have  the  high  gratification  of  notifying  to  the  meeting 
a  second  munificent  donation  to  the  funds  of  the  Society,  that  since  the 
preparation  of  this  Report  has  been  received  from  their  very  generous 
and  much  respected  fiiend  Mr.  James  Alexander,  the  former  Treasurer 
of  this  Society.  Such  donations,  made  for  the  purpose,  as  Mr.  Alexander 
has  expressed  it,  ''of  being  applied  in  the  manner  that  may  be  deemed 
best  suited  to  promote  the  beneficial  intercourse  between  England  and 
India,  and  to  make  the  wants  and  the  capabilities  of  each  country  known 
to  the  other,"  are  at  once  the  most  honourable  testimonials  of  the  giver's 
zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  Society,  and  of  his  confidence  in  its  exertions, 
and  a  most  seasonable  accession  to  its  general  resources. 

From  the  Secretary  of  the  Oriental  Translation  Committee  the 
Council  have  received  the  following  notice  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Committee  during  the  past  year,  which  they  have  much  satisfaction  in 
submitting  to  the  Meeting.  It  will  be  found  to  afford  continued  proofs 
that  the  labours  of  that  important  branch  of  the  Society  in  the  wide  field 
of  Eastern  learning  have  in  no  way  relaxed,  however  inadequate  the 
income  of  the  Fund  may  be  to  carry  out  its  objects  to  the  extent  desired 
by  Oriental  scholars. 

The  works  pul)lished  by  the  Committee  since  the  last  Anniversary  of 
the  Society  are  the  following:: — 

1.  The  History  of  the  Mahommedan  Dynasties  in  Spain;  Vol.  11. 
Translated  from  the  Arabic  of  Al-Makkari,  by  Don  Pascual  de 
Gayangos. 

This  valuable  and  extensive  work,  occupying  two  thick  quarto 
volumes,  is  now  completed,  at  an  expense  of  upwards  of  1300/.  To 
the  present  volume  the  translator  has  added  many  valuable  notes,  col- 
lected from  scarce  manuscripts  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  the  collec- 
tion of  Nathaniel  Bland,  Esq.,  which  compensate  for  various  deficiencies 
in  the  original  text  of  Al-xVIakkari. 

1.  The  Second  Volume  of  Ihn  Khallikan's  Biographical  Dictionary; 
translated  from  the  Arabic,  by  Baron  MacGuckin  de  Slane:  700  pages, 
([uarto. 

In  the  Preface  to  this  volume  the  translator  has  introduced  an  inte- 
resting inquiry  into  the  course  of  study  and  system  of  mental  culture, 
usually  considered  necessary,  in  Mahommedan  countries,  to  form  a  well- 
educated  Moslim. 
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n.  The  third  H\Taison  of  Hiisioire  des  Sultans  MAmlouks  de  TEgypte; 
tmnsJated  fnxn  the  Arabic  by  Monsieur  Quxitremere. 

This  portion  of  the  work  contains  the  history  of  the  reigns  of  Munsiir 
Kaluwun,  and  of  hiB  son  Asbrdf  Khalil,  irompriaing  the  period  from 
4.D.  1279  to  1204. 


4.  The  Dabist^n,  or  School  of  Manners;  tmnslated  from  the  FeTSian^ 

irith  Notes,  &c.,  by  D,  Shea,  and  A.  Troy  en     3  vols,  8vo. 

More  than  half  a  eenturj^  has  elapsed  since  Sir  William  Jones 
directed  the  attention  of  the  learned  to  the  Dahtstdn;  and  pnmounced  it 
tlie  most  amiuing  and  instructive  lx»uk  he  haJ  ever  reail  in  Persdan. 
Nutwithstiuiding  tliis  eulogy,  small  portions  only  of  the  work  had 
hitherto  lieen  translated  into  English;  and  to  the  Oriental  Tnimlation 
Committee  must  be  awarded  the  credit  of  placing  the  entire  work  before 
the  European  world. 

The  translation  was  commenced  several  years  ago,  hy  the  late  David 
Shea,  Eaq^  AssistAnt  Oriental  Professor  at  the  East  India  Company's 
Collei^e,  at  HaUeybur^\  but  whose  laKiurs  were  sU^pped  by  death  when 
aljout  a  third  of  the  translation  had  been  finished*  Mr.  Shea's  manuscript 
transbtion  was  handed  over  to  Captain  Troyer,  who  undertcKik  to  com- 
plete the  version,  at  the  particular  request  of  the  late  Earl  of  Munster, 
to  whose  memory  the  present  work  is  dedicated.  Captain  Tro^'er  makes 
honorable  mention  of  the  correct  state  in  which  he  found  his  predecesaoi^a 
version,  B4:>  far  as  he  had  carried  it ;  and  bringing  to  the  labour  an  inti- 
mate acquaint&nce  with  tlie  Sanskrit  language,  the  present  translator  has 
been  enabled  to  cle^u"  up  arnbigmties  in  the  text,  particularly  where  it 
related  to  Hindu  creeds,  which  might  otherwiee  have  been  left  unex- 
plained, Tlie  names  of  l>oth  tnmsltttors  are  moot  favourably  known 
amongst  Oriental  students ;  and  both  have  been  actuated  in  their  labuurs 
by  a  disinterested  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  Oriental  litenitiire  mrely 
surpassed. 

The  Dahi^^tdn  al  Mi%£ah^,  "The  School  of  Sects,"  is,  as  this  allow- 
able version  of  the  title  imports,  devoted  to  accounts  of  the  religious 
systems  of  mankind,  so  far  as  the  compiler  was  able  to  collect  them. 
The  accounts  appear  to  have  been  collected  wath  care,  judgment,  and 
impartiality;  and  the  work  abounds  with  examples  that  tolerance  is  the 
L abstract  profession  of  Eastern  sectaries,  however  contrary  to  it  may  be 
r  tJieir  actual  pmctice.  The  work  seems  to  have  been  composed  in  the 
beginntui^  of  the  seventeenth  centurTi.',  and  w^as  long  attributed  to  one 
MoliJum  Fani,  whose  identity,  however,  has  not  been  satisfiictorily  esta- 
blished. A  careftjily  revised  edition  of  the  text  was  printed  at  Calcutta 
in  1&09,  under  the  superintendence  of  W,  Butici-wortli  Bay  ley,  Esq. 

Captain  Troyer  has  ayjpended  to  his  translation  a  learned  dissertation 
on  the  authorship  of  the  Daliiiitan,  in  wljich  the  autlienticity  td*  tluvt 
remarkable  book  the  Deaatir,  and  the  on /mid  It  y  of  the  Zend  writings, 
ar«  defended  with  much  critical  zeal. 
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Among  the  traE&latioQa  preparing  for  the  press  may  be  noticed  a 
nistory  of  Tipu  SultaQ^  being  a  contmuntion  of  the  Nialian-i  Hmdt*ri  ; 
translated  from  the  Persiarij  hy  Col,  W,  Miles;  and  the  Kitalh^I  Ya- 
rn in  i,  coDtaunng  aji  account  of  tlie  conquests  of  Sultan  Malimud,  of 
Gha^na ;  tmn elated  from  the  Amhic  by  the  Rev.  Jamea  Re^Tiolds,  the 
Secretary  to  the  Committee,  The  latter  work  was  eqonlly  c^^k-bnitted 
for  its  illustrious  subject,  for  the  beauty  and  for  the  diffieulty  of  the 
composition.  The  intricacy  of  phrase  and  arrangement  which  distin- 
guiihea  this  remarkable  work  diecouraf^ed  even  native  icholar%  and 
imposed  important  obstacles  to  the  efforts  of  a  European  translator*  But 
by  tlie  liberality  of  the  Committee^  the  translator  has  been  fm-mshijd 
with  the  tmnscnj>t  of  a  Peraiao  MS.  version  in  the  Royal  Library  at 
Paris;  and,  by  the  assistance  of  this  version,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
English  translation  will  be  shortly  completed  and  puldiaheil. 

The  offers  which  the  Committee  continue  to  receive  of  tmnsIatioDii 
are  more  numerous  than  their  limited  fundus  aUow  them  to  entertain. 
They,  however,  have  favourably  received  a  proposal  from  Mr,  Jamea 
Ballantyne,  of  Edinburgh,  of  a  translation  from  the  Persian  of  Kliafi 
Kh4n*B  History  of  India, — the  Mftnta^:/mb  nl  Labdh^—ti  work  highly 
pmised  by  Stewart,  Elphinstone,  Erskine,  and  others,  as  contaiwing 
aecountf  of  events  oocurriog  m  the  reigns  of  Akhbar  and  Aurangzihj  but 
little  known  among  Europeans, 

The  third  volume  of  Professor  FlUgeVs  edition  of  "  Haji  Klialf* 
Lexicon  EncyclopEedicnm  et  BibLiographicnm,*'  is  about  to  be  delivered 
to  the  Subscribers. 

Colonel  Sykes  read  the  report  of  the  Auditors  on  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  Society,  as  follows : — 

Gentlemen,  Londony  4^  May^  1844. 

We  have  the  honour  to  report  that  in  conformity  with  our 
appointment  we  have  audited  the  Accounts  of  the  Society,  furnished  by 
the  Treasurer,  for  the  year  ending  31st  December,  1843,  and  that  after 
carefully  examining  the  books,  and  comparing  the  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments with  the  respective  vouchers,  we  have  found  them  correct.  The 
balance  in  favour  of  the  Society  at  the  end  of  1843  is  291/.  14j.  ;  and 
the  assets  of  the  Society  consist  of  a  sum  of  1,942/.  VJa.  Id.  in  3  per 
Cent.  Consols,  exclusive  of  the  value  of  the  Library,  Museum,  Furni- 
ture, &c. 

The  value  of  these  last-mentioned  items  has  for  many  years  been 
stated  at  3,500/.  This  includes  1,500/.  for  value  of  copyrights,  and 
stock  of  the  Society's  publications,  which  appears  to  us  considerably 
to  exceed  what  is  reasonable;  and  we  have  no  means  of  forming  any 
accurate  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  Library  and  Museum :  we  con- 
sider, however,  that  they  would  not  be  over-rated  at  1,700/.  or  1,800/.; 
and  if  the  Furniture  be  taken  at  300/.,  the  property  which  it  would  be 
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prudent  to  cover  by  insurance  may  be  estimated  moderately  at  2,000/. 
Now  the  [actual  insurance  is  only  for  1,000/. ;  and  we  beg  to  submit 
to  the  Council  the  expediency  of  adding  another  1,000/.  The  additional 
annual  charge  would  be  2/.  5s. 

We  beg  also  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Council  the  large  amount 
chargeable  to  the  Society  on  account  of  house-rent,  and  other  items  con- 
sequent on  the  nature  of  the  building  occupied  by  it.  We  have  reason 
to  think  that  accommodation  better  suited  for  the  purposes  of  the  Society 
might  be  obtained  at  a  lower  rent,  and  of  a  kind  requiring  a  lower 
amount  of  incidental  expenses ;  and,  as  immediately  connected  with  this 
matter,  we  have  to  state  that  the  third  term  of  the  Society's  lease  will 
expire  at  Christmas  next ;  and  that  if  the  Council  are  not  disposed  to 
continue  the  lease  for  a  further  term  of  seven  years,  notice  must  be  given 
before  Midsummer  next. 

In  conclusion,  we  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Council  to  the 
very  close  approximation  of  the  Receipt  and  Expenditure  in  the  estimate 
for  the  ensuing  year,  notwithstanding  that  the  Receipts  accidentally  in- 
clude an  extra  sum  of  105/.  from  the  East  India  Company,  which  was 
not  paid  within  the  last  official  year;  its  place,  however,  having  been  sup- 
plied by  the  very  liberal  donation  of  100/.  from  Mr.  James  Alexander. 
We  have  the  honour  to  be,  Grentlemen, 

Your  obedient  humble  servants. 

Holt  Mackenzie,  )  Auditan  on  the 

W.   H.  StKES,         ) part  qf  the  SacUtjf, 
J.    OUPHANT,  I     ^^c^^. 

To  the  President  and  Council  of 
The  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 
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When  the  reading  of  the  preceding  Reports  waa  oondnded, 

Nathaniel  Bland,  Esq.,  moved,  ^*  That  the  Report  of  the  Council 
and  that  of  the  Auditors,  he  received  and  adopted ;  and  that  the  thanks 
of  the  Meeting  he  given  to  the  Auditors  for  the  attention  and  efficiency 
with  which  they  have  performed  the  duty  of  tlieir  office." 

Seconded  hy  Dr.  Rogers,  and  carried  unanimously. 

Sir  George  Staunton  said  he  had  great  pleasure  in  performing  the 
duty  which  had  been  assigned  to  him,  of  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  their 
noble  President.    As  one  of  the  original  Members  of  this  Institution, 
and  having  at  all  times  felt  a  warm  interest  in  its  prosperity  and  advance- 
ment, it  had  given  him  pain  to  observe  on  some  former  occasions  symptoms 
of  depression  and  decline ;  but  it  was  no  less  gratifying  to  him  to  be  able, 
on  the  present  occasion,  to  congratulate  the  Meeting  on  the  evidences  that 
had  been  given  of  increased  vigour  and  activity  in  its  proceedings  since 
our  last  anniversary.    He  felt  assured  that  he  only  expressed  the  general 
sense  of  the  gentlemen  present,  when  he  attributed  this  improvement 
mainly  to  the  zealous  and  assiduous  attention  of  our  noble  President,  in 
personally  superintending  our  affairs.     The  high  station    which    his 
Lordship  had  filled  in  India,  had  enabled  him  to  become  familiarly 
acquainted  with  those  various  interesting  objects  of  science,  literature, 
and  tlie  arts,  connected  with  the  East,  vvliicli  tlii-?  Society  was  instituteci 
to  promote.     We  now  had  the  pleiisure  of  observing:  tlie  p:reat  interest 
his    Lordsliip  also    took    in   their  advancement  ;  and   it    was   fair  to 
expect  that  his  example  would  excite  an  additional  zeal  in  this  cause 
in  the  many  other  able  and  qualified  individuals  who  are  Members  of 
our  Institution. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  Sir  Gcorp^e  observed,  that  this  Society, 
having  for  one  of  its  main  objects,  a  puqiose  of  such  public  and  national 
importance  an  an  inquiry  into  and  development  of  the  resources  of  that 
vast  Oriental  Empire  which  Providence  has  placed  under  British  rule ; 
and  being,  moreover,  peculiarly  qualified  to  perform  this  service,  from  the 
constant  accession  to  its  Members  from  amongst  those  distinguished 
public  servants  who  annually  retire  fr  m  the  Eiist  to  this  country,  has 
not  yet  received  that  share  of  public  patronage  and  support  to  which  it  is 
justly  entitled.  Patronage,  it  was  true,  could  not  create  talent ;  nor  was 
it,  perhaps,  retjuired  in  our  case,  in  order  to  stimulate  it  into  action  ;  but 
it  might  contrilmte  very  important  sul)sidiary  aid  to  the  promotion  of  the 
objects  to  which  our  attention  is  devoted.  The  patronage  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  public  might  be  most  beneficially  employed  in  supplying 
the  Society  with  suitable  accommodation  for  our  Meetings,  our  Libraiy, 
and  our  valuable  Museum,  much  of  which  was  now  hidden  in  boxes  and 
in  cellars,  and  thus  lost  to  the  public  for  the  want  of  suitable  position  for 
its  exhibition.    Much  of  the  existing  funds  of  the  Society,  which  was  now 
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neoeaaiirily  devoted  to  tlie  charge  of  rent,  would  be  tlms  set  free,  and 
ftpplicftble  to  the  purchiise  of  booka,  the  procuring  of  iDtere«ting  objects 
of  Eiistem  art  and  antiquity,  and  Uie  general  purposes  of  the  Society. 
Sir  Geoi^e  said,  in  conclusion,  that  he  trusted  that  the  s»Tettt  public 
utility  of  an  Institution  of  this  character  would  ultimately  force  itstdf 
i  the  notice  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministera  and  the  public,  under  the  more 
tivc  administration  of  its  affairs  by  our  present  able  and  distinguished 
President, — upon  whose  high  character  and  eminent  public  services,  had 
be  l»een  absent,  he  would  gladly  have  further  enkrged :  but  out  of  delicacy 
to  hia  Lordship,  who  now  occupied  the  Chair,  he  cotild  not  detain  them 
longer,  but  simply  move,  **  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  given  to 
tht^  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Auckland,  the  President,  for  his  Lordship's 
obliiying  and  assiduous  personal  attention  to  the  afifairB  and  objects  of  thb 
luatitution,  and  the  warm  interest  he  has  dispbyed  in  promoting  their 


Joity  GoLDiK,  Esq.,  seconded  this  motian,  which  was  carried  unani- 
monsly. 

The  Right  lion,  the  Presidbnt  rose  to  acknowledge  the  vote  of 
thanks  passed  in  his  favour.  He  accepted  with  pleasure  this  mark  of  the 
Society's  approval ;  and  he  only  regretted  that  he  had  not  done  more  to 
desei've  it.  It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  he  did  not  feel  interest  in 
the  objects  of  the  Society.  His  impresBions  of  India  were  too  recent, 
hia  regard  for  that  country  was  too  warm,  and  he  had  too  many  grateful 
recollections  connected  with  it,  not  to  be  bound  to  it  by  affection,  as  !ie 
had  been  by  duty.  He  looked  upon  the  Society  as  founded  for  tlie  better 
knowledge  and  for  the  improvement  of  all  that  regarded  India ;  and  he 
could  not,  therefore,  but  wish  success  to  iU  efforts.  It  was  but  totj 
true,  that  he  was  not  competent  materially  to  aid  those  efforts :  he  liad 
not  those  acquirements  in  language  and  in  literature  which  distinguished 
many  of  his  friends  near  him :  but  there  were  liranclie^  of  inquiry  to 
which  he  was  attached  ;  and,  even  where  he  could  do  little  himself,  he 
might,  by  encouraging  and  directing  the  exertions  of  others,  be  not 
altogether  useless. 

The  Report,  which  they  had  heard  read,  was  so  full  and  w  explicit 
that  it  did  not  require  many  observations  from  him  ;  but  he  might  say 
of  it,  that  if  it  did  not  contain  throughout  matter  for  triumphant  om- 
•gratuhitioas^  tt  might,  at  leasts  Ite  pronounced  as  satisfactory  upon  nearly 
every  important  point;  and  the  Society  may  be  regarded  as  etfinding 
well — as  prumi»ing  yet  further  to  advance,  and  carry  out  all  the  objects 
for  which  it  was  instituteiL  TT[*on  all  the^so  occasions,  tlie  first  object  of 
anxiety  is  that  of  finance  ;  mui  here,  priiieipaliy^  there  may  not  be  matter 
for  exultation ;  for  rtstsurcdly  our  means  arc  narrowband  all  must  feel 
that  with  extended  means  then?  would  In;  increased  fiower  of  doing 
good— c»f  etilnrging  and  exiitbiting  our  collect ions^of  improving  our 
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publications— and  of  enconraging  research.  Yet  it  had  in  many  former 
years  been  the  duty  of  the  President  to  announce  an  excess  of  expenditure 
over  income  ;  and  it  was  at  least  satisfactory,  on  the  present  occasion,  to 
find  that,  though  small  indeed,  there  had  been  in  the  year  last  past^  some 
excess  of  income  above  the  outlay  incurred  ;  and  he  was  glad  to  see  that 
there  was,  in  the  estimate  submitted  to  the  Auditors,  a  promise  of  a 
similar  excess  for  the  ensuing  year.  He  lamented  that  this  excess  was 
80  small ;  but  there  was  on  the  part  of  the  public  a  growing  interest  in  all 
that  regarded  India  and  the  East.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Society,  by 
every  exertion,  to  meet  that  interest ;  and  he  trusted  that  there  would 
be  found,  in  return,  an  increased  support,  marked  by  additions  to  their 
numbers,  and  that  we  should  receive  in  the  end  that  assistance  and 
encouragement,^  to  which  the  Report  had  alluded,  from  the  Government^ 
in  the  appropriation  of  a  building  to  the  Society. 

With  regard  to  their  prospects  of  receiving  this  support,  he  could, 
with  much  gratification,  assert  that  in  few  years  had  more  valuable 
papers  been  submitted  to  the  Society  than  in  that  year  which  was  under 
review.  He  would  not  do  more  than  allude  to  the  excellent  and  well- 
directed  labours  of  the  Translation  Committee,  for  those  labours  were 
detailed  in  the  Report;  but  he  would  rather  point  to  the  papers  which 
had  been  read  at  their  Meetings ;  and  though  some  great  names  had  been 
taken  by  death  from  their  list,  and  have  been  gratefully  and  sadly 
recorded  in  the  Report,  the  Society  still  possessed  Professor  Wilson, 
Mr.  Fcrgusson,  Mr.  Bland,  and  many  others,  whose  invaluable  commu- 
nications upon  the  literature  and  antiquities  of  the  East  were  fresh  in 
their  recollections  ;  whilst  in  the  more  practical  matters  which  regard 
the  commerce,  the  agriculture,  and  the  industry  of  Asia,  in  which  he 
himself,  from  being  more  conversant  with  them,  had  taken  the  more 
prominent  interest,  we  might  instance  the  interesting  communications 
received  from  Di-s.  Royle  and  Falconer,  and  those  sent  by  the  Court  of 
Directors,  and  Board  of  Control. 

They  had  within  the  last  year  tried  the  experiment  of  Evening 
Meetings,  at  which  some  of  these  moi-e  practical  matters  might  be 
treated.  The  experiment  had  been  eminently  successful,  and  would  be 
renewed.  He  hoped  they  would  shortly  be  favoured  with  a  review  of 
the  fossil  remains  of  the  lower  range  of  the  Himalayas  from  Dr.  Fal- 
coner. He  had  received  a  report  on  the  Grains  and  Agriculture  of 
Western  India,  by  Dr.  Gibson ;  and,  he  believed,  that  a  gentleman 
highly  qualified  to  do  justice  to  the  subject,  was  j)reparing  a  paper  on 
the  Canals  which  had  been  constructed,  and  were  still  existing  or  pro- 
jected in  India,  and  on  their  appUcation  to  irrigation  for  agricultural 
pui*po8es.  And  he  had  no  dou))t  that  by  these  and  similar  report,s, 
the  interest  of  these  Evening  Meetings  would  be  fully  kept  up.  He 
regretted  that  the  absence  of  Sir  Alexander  Johnston  deprived  them  of 
his  valuable  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  Correspond- 
ence ;  but  that  department  had  not  been  idle ;  and,  more  particularly. 
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Uten  bad  been  vniiUn  to  the  new  autharities  In   China,  who  had 
liiiw*!  ft  lively  interest  in  tlie  Society,  and  frum  whom  he  tmsjted  Uiftt 
C'  rioti«  of  much  value  and  interest  might  one  day  bo  recfived, 

A[\  1  litid  heen  made,  as  they  had  heard  from  the  Report  of  the 

Council,  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  for  procuiing  drawings  of  the  ancient 
fresco  pointings  in  the  Carea  of  Ajunta;  imd  although  no  officiid  reply 
had  yet  heen  received  from  the  Court,  he  had  every  reason  to  l>elieve 
tltat  the  auTgect  waa  Likely  to  receive  a  jiut  and  highly  favorable  oonsi- 
derution*  He  would  now  conclude  by  aasuring  the  Bfeeting  that  hia 
timt  and  hia  best  exertions  were  at  their  command ;  and  that  he  hiMl  the 
koa  merit  in  thia,  inasmuch  as  what  he  felt  to  be  a  duty^  was  ec^uaUy  hia 
pleasure  and  enjoyment. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Enwjuui  Ryan  moved,  **  That  the  tliaiiks  of 
the   Meeting   be  given   to  the  Director,  the  Vice-Presidents,  and  the 

Council,  for  the  seal  and  ability  with  which  they  have  discharged  their 
important  duties  in  directing  the  o(>eration9,  and  superintending  the 
af&iis  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  during  the  past  year/' 

IfOxna  Hates  Petit,  £aq.,  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  cazried 
unanimOQsly. 

General  Bnioog  moved,  '*  That  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting  be  ren- 
dered to  the  Officers  of  the  Society,  the  Seeretory,  Treasurer,  and 
labranan,  for  the  attention  they  have  devoted  to  the  dleohargd  of  their 
eeTeral  duties  during  the  lut  year.** 

Thb  motion  was  doly  seconded ;  and  carried  unonimoualy. 

Mr,  Clarke  roee  to  thank  the  Meeting  for  the  Vote  awarded  to  him. 
He  felt  tliat  fully  to  rea!i!*e  the  benefits  which  tliia  Society  was  cal- 
culated to  produce,  and  which  had  been  so  eloquently  developed  by 
the  noble  Fre^ident^  would  demand  higher  qualifications  and  greater 
leisure  than  he  could  command ;  but  he  assured  the  Meeting  that  while 
be  would  gladly  see  hia  place  more  worthily  occupied,  yet,  so  long  as 
hb  Immble  services  received  the  kind  acceptance  with  which  they  were 
honored  by  the  Council  and  by  the  Society,  they  should  be  most  cheer- 
fully rendere<i»  He  desired  again  to  express  his  high  sense  of  the  valu- 
able and  ever  ready  services  of  his  talented  and  xealous  coadjutor,  Mr. 
Noiuiis,  the  Assistant  Secretary, 

CnARtBs  Elliott,  Esq.,  in  returning  thanks,  said  he  wished  that  the 
Society's  receipts  would  augment  sufficiently  to  make  his  ofiioe  one  of 
much  greater  benefit ;  and  that  he  should  be  most  wiUing  to  undergo  the 
additional  Ial>our  which  such  increase  w  ould  entedl  upon  him, 

JoHji  SBAKCsrEAB,  Esq^  returned  thanks. 
18440  ^ 


I  said,  that  it  was  hia  agreeabk  duty  to  move  the  th^iks 
to  James  JUesander,  Esq*,  for  a  second  donation  of  lOO^. 
Ibifl  Societj-p     He  waa  happy  to  bear  his  testimonj^  to  the 
lietj  manifested   by  the  late  Treasurer  to  promote  the 
Society,  and  to  the  remarkable:  promptness  with  whicll 
i  acted  upon.     It  wbm  but  a  few  dayi  aga  that,  in  a  eon- 
Mr.  Alexander,  he  had  casually  alluded  to  the  low  gtat& 
woty  s  finances,  and  he  had  na  doubt  on  his  mind  that  the 
ditia  made  had  produced  tlda  addition^   donalion.      Mr« 
/ag  one  of  the  warmest  Mends  of  tUia  Institution ;  and  he 
„jWii  his  good  wishes  with  most  efficient  measures.     He  therefore 
-.ed,  "That  the  munificei '  *'*       ""       ''  James  Alexander,  Eaq*^  the 
late  Treasurer  of  the  Royal  Asiaiic  ;30<ietyj  in  presenting  a  second 
donation   of  lOOi*  to  ita  funds^  m  entitled  to  the  warmest  and   most 
grateful  acknowIedgToenta  of  thb  Meeting  j  and  that  the  Council   be 
requested  to  convey  to  Mr»  Alexander,  on  behalf  of  the  Society,  Uie 
eordial  exprefssion  of  their  tlianks  for  his  generous  gift," 

This  motion  was  put  from  the  Chair,  and  earned  unanimously* 

JouK  GoImUie,  Esq.,  and  Capt.  Wm.  J,  Ejistwice  were  nominated 

Scrutineers  ;  and  the  Meeting  proceeded  to  hallol  for  the  Offioets  of  the 

Society,  and  New  Members  of  CounciL 

At  the  close  of  the  ballot,  it  was  declared  that  the  Officers  of  the  past 
year  were  re-elected  ;  and  that  Colonel  R.  Bamewall ;  the  Right  Hon. 
Holt  Mackenzie;  James  Matheson,  Esq.,  M.P.;  G.  R.  Porter,  Esq.; 
Henry  T.  Prinsep,  Esq.;  Professor  Forbes  Royle,  M.D.;  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  E.  Ryan;  and  Lieut.-Colonel  W.  H.  Sykes,  were  elected  into 
the  Council,  in  the  place  of  the  following  Members  going  out  by 
rotation:— Samuel  Ball,  Esq.;  Major-GrenenJ  J.  Caulfeild,  C.B.;  Sir 
Thomas  Edward  Colebrooke,  Bart.,  M.P. ;  Captam  Wm.  J.  Eastwick ; 
John  Guillemard,  Esq. ;  Lieut.-Colonel  W.  Martin  Leake ;  the  Honor- 
able W.  Leslie  Melville ;  and  the  Very  Reverend  the  Dean  of  Salisbury. 
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OP  THE  SOCIETY, 

Held  on  the  17th  op  May,  1845, 

SIR    HENRY    WILLOCK,    K  L.S., 

CHAIRMAN  OF  THE   EAST  INDIA  COMPANY, 
VICE.PATROS, 

IN    THE    CHAIR. 


Tub  Honorabt  Secretabt  read  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Counci],  as 
follows: — 

In  presenting  their  annual  Report  of  Proceedings,  the  Council  have 
the  gratification  to  congratulate  the  Meeting  on  the  actual  condition  of  the 
Society,  as  rather  more  prosperous  than  it  has  been  for  some  years  past. 
On  recent  occasions  they  have  been  contented  to  state  that  the  diminution 
of  Members  has  been  small ;  in  the  year  now  current  there  is  every  promise 
of  an  increase  in  the  number  of  Contributing  Members,  eq>ecially  since 
the  commencement  of  the  present  session,  and  consequently  of  an  improve- 
ment in  the  annual  receipts;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  add,  that  they  are 
justified  in  making  a  larger  outlay ;  the  amount  of  printing  executed  in 
the  past  year  having  exceeded  what  has  been  put  forth  for  several  preceding 
years. 

Twenty-two  new  Members  have  been  elected,  of  whom  nineteen  are 
Contributing  Members,  resident  and  non-resident;  and  three  are  Cor- 
responding Members.    Their  names  are  as  follow  : — 

Contributing  Members^  resident  and  nan-rendent. 

1.  G.  W.  Anderson,  Esq. 

2.  T.  P.  B.  Biscoc,  Esq. 

3.  Wm.  Wilberforee  Bird,  Esq. 
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4«  Albeinm-k  BcttlngtoB,  Esq. 

fi,  Msjor-Gen,  WiUiflra  CtiEen. 

6.  CoL  Thos*  DickeoBon, 

7*  The  Lord  Francb  Egerton. 

8.  Dr.  Hugh  Falconer,  i?',E.S. 

y.  WiUiara  S.  Gillett,  Esq. 

10.  liobert  Garstin,  Esq, 

1!.  Sir  Henry  Hardiage,  K.C.B, 

12.  TheRev^F.  Kessey,  LL.D, 

IS.  The  Rev.  C.  W.  Ireland  JoneSp 

14,  Captain  J  oh  a  Lewis* 

15.  Mfljor-Gen.  W.  MorisDU,  C.B.,  M,P. 
16-  J.  R.  SUop,  Esq, 

17.  Frederick  Sehonei^tedt,  Esq. 

18.  Lieut.  Tho3,  Wa^lioru,  R,N. 

19.  Major  ThomM  WHklnHon* 

Corresjfiondin^  Member js, 

1,  Robert  Thorn,  E5<i.,  H.  B.  Majesty's  Consul  at  IJingpo. 

2.  Captain  BalRmr^  H.  B.  Majeaty'B  Consu!  at  Shonghae. 
2.  Fmnck  C,  McGregor,  Esq,,  H.  B.  Majesty's  Couaal  General  in  Cluiia, 

Six  gentlemen  Mre  retired  fiom  the  Society  fikce  the  last  AimiversaTy, 
and  five  Lave  died ;  their  names  are  aa  follow : — 

Retired, 

1.  Thomas  Law  Blane,  Esq. 

2.  Alexander  D.  Campbell^  Esq. 

3.  Benjamin  Harding,  Esq. 

4.  Colonel  C.  M.  Roberts. 
6.  Colonel  H.  T.  Roberts. 
6.  Timothy  Tyrell,  Esq. 

Dead. 

1.  John  Blackbnme,  Esq. 

2.  J.  L.  Guillemard,  Esq. 

5.  Dr.  John  G.  Malcolmson. 

4.  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Gore  Ouseley,  Bart.,  V.P. 

5.  James  Ritchie,  Esq. 

Among  the  names' which  have  just  been  read  is  one  which  will  awaken 
the  most  lively  sympathies  of  the  Society,— it  is  that  of  their  venerable, 
accomplished,  and  amiable  Vice-President,  Sib  Gorb  OusELsr.  As  one  of 
the  most  prominent  among  the  founders  of  the  Society,  and  of  the  most 
active  of  its  fiiends,  and,  while  health  continued,  among  the  most  regular  in 
his  attendance  at  our  sittings,  his  loss  will  be  long  and  deeply  fdt ;  and 
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moire  eep«cialJ y  will  the  privfttion  of  \m  support  and  counsels  1m?  experieficiil 
in  thnt  branch  of  the  Society's  labours,  th«r  Oriental  Translation  Fund*  oirff 
which  he  hud  preaided  firom  iU  earlic^fit  estAblishinent. 

The  Council  have  learned  with  much  satisfaction  that  a  Memoir  of  this 
dtttiiiguiahed  person,  whose  services  had  been  employed  for  tfie  benefit  of 
his  cwuntry  in  varioua  regions  of  the  world,  and  whose  name  is  familiar  ta 
the  kamed  of  Europe  and  of  Asia,  h  preparing  by  the  Rev.  and  learned 
Sewttary  of  the  Oriental  Transhition  Fnnd,  and  will  be  enriched  with 
Ymlufthle  materials  from  private  as  well  as  from  public  sonrces.  The  Council 
will  not  lessen  the  interest  which  this  anntmnciTment  will  awaken  by 
attempting  an  imperfect  biographical  sketch,  but  will  limit  themsclvea  to 
the  e^pfiession  of  their  high  respect  for  the  yaried  attainments,  their  grati- 
tude for  the  services  rendered  to  this  Society,  and  their  affectionate  regard 
ior  th^  memory  of  their  late  Vice-President,  Sir  Gore  Ouseley, 


Tlio  next  name  which  preients  itnelf  as  entitled  to  special  notice  on  this 
_  liun  is  of  another  of  the  earliest  associated  founders  of  the  lloyal  Asiatic 
Soebty.  doH%  GriLLiaiARD,  En^.,  was  descended  from  a  highly  respeetabU 
Frsnch  Prot«»tant  family,  which  took  refuj^e  Ln  England  on  the  occasion  of 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  He  was  a  gentleman  of  very  oon- 
nd«rable  literary  and  scientific  attainments ;  and  was  endeared  to  a  very 
large  circle  of  friends  and  ac4|uuintance<,  (including^  most  of  the  distinguished 
men  of  his  time,  not  only  in  England,  but  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  and 
tlie  United  States  of  America,)  by  his  many  amiable  and  social  qualities, 
and  the  enlightened  benevolence  of  liis  character.  He  had  accumulated,  in 
the  course  of  a  long  life,  largo  stores  of  infonuation,  derived  from  study, 
travel,  and  intcrcoui'se  with  mankind ;  and  these  stores  he  imparted  in  con- 
Ttrsation,  with  the  happiest  facility,  to  all  who  enjoyed  the  pleasure  and 
advantage  of  his  society.  His  zeal  and  energy  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge^ 
and  the  investigation  of  the  latest  discoveries  in  science,  wer!?  very  remark- 
able ;  and  they  suffered  little  abatemt^nt  from  tlie  infirmities  of  his  advanced 
Age,  until  witliin  a  very  short  period  of  his  decease. 

Although  not  himself  an  Oriental  scholar,  he  took  a  warm  interest  in  all 
tho0e  Oriental  inquiries  which  this  Society  wa»  instituted  to  promote.  Ho 
waa  one  of  its  earliest  Members,  and  frequently  served  upon  its  Councils ; 
he  was,  in  fact,  a  diirtinguiished  re[)resentattve  of  that  very  essential  class  of  our 
Members,  who,  without  having  any  local  or  personal  connection  with  the 
East,  an;  induced^  by  their  enlightened  taste  and  patriotic  feelings,  to  join 
this  Institution  for  tlie  purpose  of  giving  all  the  aid  and  encouragement  in 
their  power  to  tlie  valuable  labours  of  their  more  qualified  associates. 

After  receiving  a  lilwral  txlucAtion  at  St.  John*s  College,  Oxford,  in 
whicli  Untrerbity  lie  proceeded  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arta,  and  spending 
two  wtnlera  at  Edinburgh  in  attending  lectures,  and  in  the  society  of 
Dr.  Black,  Dngald  Stewart,  and  other  eminent  men  of  science  of  tlmt  day, 
Mr,  Giiillemanl  passed  Nveral  yeara  in  tmrek  on  the  continent  of  £nrop« 
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md  in  the  United  Steles  of  America.  In  the  latter  country  he  farmed  m 
intimate  acquaiiitauce  and  friendaliip  with  the  Lite  Duke  d©  la  Rochefou- 
cault  Liancourt.  This  amiabk  and  illuatrious  French  nobleman ^  in  the 
Preface  %q  the  published  account  of  his  American  Travels,  speciailj  meti- 
tiona  tlie  pleasure  and  advantage  he  had  derived  from  Mr,  Guillemard'a 
society  dui'ing  his  tours. 

While  Mr.  Guilleinard  wau  in  America,  a  Comraifisiou  was  appointed  I 
under  tlie  Treaty  of  Peace  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  for 
the  settlement  of  the  claims  of  the  American  Loyalists*    It  cooBbted  of  oa 
Anierican  CommissioneTj  a  Britiah  Commissioner,  and  a  third  CommisaioneTt  | 
who  was  to  be  chosen  by  an  agreement  between  the  contracting  partie 
This  latter  appointment  waa  conferred,  quite  nnexpectedly,  and  without 
golicitation,  upon  Mr.  GuillemarJ,   and  i»  a  strong  evidence  of  the  high 
opuiion  entertained  on  both  sides  of  his  impartiality  and  integrity.    Hi* 
attendance  upon  the  duties  of  this  office  for  some  time  gave  him  considerable 
occupation  ;  but  during  the  latter  yeai-a  of  his  life  he  enjoyed  an  honorable 
leisure  in  the  midst  of  the  literary  and  scientific  circles  of  this  Metropolis^ 
and  was  a  frequent  attendant  at  the  Meetinp  of  all  the  principal  learned 
Societies.     He  officiated  for  some  time  as  Secretary  of  the  lloy&l  InstitutLon, 
and  waa  a  constant  and  lealoua  supporter  of  that  important  scientific  esta- 
blislimcnt,     lie  waa  al&o  a  Magistrate  and  Justice  of  the  Peace  far  the        . 
County  of  Essex,  in  which  he  possessed  coaaiderable  property,  ^M 

He  died  at  his  house  in  Gower-street,  on  the  22nd  of  November  last^  iit-^B 
the  81st  year  of  bis  age  ;  and  left  a  widow  (a  sister  of  tlie  late  amiable  and 
distinguished  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  Mr.  Davies  Gilbert)  to  lament 
his  loss. 

Dr.  John  Grant  Malcolmson  entered  the  East  India  Company'a 
service  in  1823.  He  served  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  Madras  Ftesideiicy, 
and  in  the  provinces  beyond  the  Ganges,  and  was  everywhere  distinguished 
for  attention  to  his  professional  duties,  kindness  to  the  men  entrusted  to 
his  care,  and  the  indefatigable  pursuit  of  every  branch  of  natural  histoiy. 
His  pen  was  frequently  employed  in  registering  the  results  of  hb  labours; 
and  although  he  did  not  hastily  publish  liis  observations,  many  valnaMe 
papers  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  scientific  journals  of  India  and 
this  country.  In  the  year  1832,  he  obtained  the  prize  of  600  rupees  offered 
by  the  Government  for  the  best  essay  on  the  disease  called  Beriberi,  and 
on  the  Rheumatism,  which  is  often  a  sequel  to  that  disease.  In  awarding 
the  prize,  which  was  gained  over  competitors  of  no  ordinary  merit,  the 
Board  bore  testimony  to  the  indefatigable  zeal  of  Dr.  Malcolmson,  as  well  aa 
to  the  original  and  comprehensive  views  displayed  by  him  in  the  Essay. 
Soon  after  this  period  he  was  appointed  Secretaiy  to  the  Medical  Board,  the 
duties  of  which  office  he  continued  to  discliarge  until  1835,  when  illnesa 
compelled  liim  to  return  to  Europe,  a  journey  wluch  he  accomplished  by 
the  then  unaccustomed  route  of  Mocha  and  Ck)88eir;  making  laige  geolc»gical 
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Gollectians  on  his  way,  and  pursnlng  some  interesting  Investigations  into 
the  saline  constUation  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  results  of  which  appear  in  the 
Society's  Journal. 

Durin)^  his  residence  in  Eujrland  he  determined  to  retire  from  the  Com- 
pany's service,  with  a  view  of  bccominij  a  member  of  the  mercantile  house 
of  Forbes  and  Co.,  Boml»ay .  He  left  London  in  the  Spring  of  1840 ;  and  in 
the  very  short  time  allotted  him  in  Eg\pt,  he  pursued  his  inventigrations 
into  the  extraordinary  petrified  forest  near  Cairo,  which  has  not  sufficiently 
excited  the  attention  of  geologists.  He  reached  Bombay  in  the  month  of 
June ;  and  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  hou!?e  of  Forbes  and  Co»  Two 
years  after  this  date  he  became  Secretary  to  the  Bombay  Branch  Royal 
Asiatic  Society,  He  was  indefatigable  in  arranging  it^  library,  increasing 
its  museiim,  and  improving  its  journal,  both  by  his  zeal  in  editing  it,  and  by 
his  valuable  contributions  to  iU  pages.  In  1843,  he  took  a  scientific  excur- 
sion of  considerable  extent  into  the  interior,  in  the  course  of  which  he  came 
to  the  conclusion  tlmt  the  arid  mountain  ranges  which  now  intersect  India, 
hardly  affording  sufficient  moifiture  for  the  preservation  of  animal  life,  must 
have  exhibited  at  some  foraier  fierioi),  "  vast  plains  of  fresh  water  lakes  and 
and  marshes,  on  the  muddy  shores  of  which  multitudes  of  gavials,  croco- 
dUes,  and  tortoises  must  have  preyed,  and  amidst  the  rank  luxuriousness  of 
the  bordering  vegetation,  the  mastodons,  hippopotami,  bisons  and  sivatheria^ 
must  have  ranged,  whose  bones  arc  now  found  so  abundantly  scattered  over 
India/' 

Early  in  February  1844,  he  proceeded  on  another  scientific  tour,  with 

the  object  of  perfecting  these  enlaiged  views,  during  which   incautious 

I  brought  tin  jungle  fever.     On  the  27th  he  was  seriously 

1  slightly,  and  proceeded  to  Dhooliii,  which  he  reached  on 

tie  ^nd  of  March,  where  he  died  on  the  evening  of  the  following  day. 

Dr.  Malcolmson  ha"*  been  characterLsed  by  the  geologist  Miller  as  **  pos- 
■easing,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  spirit  of  research  which  invariably 
marks  the  superior  man  ;*'  and  he  is  lamented  by  his  friends  as  a  man  of  mild 
demeanour,  warm  heaH,  and  open  liberality. 

The  following  list  of  his  publications  affords  hut  an  inadequate  idea  of  the 
attainments  of  Dr.  Malcolmson;  but  it  is  believed  that  he  left  materials  of 
great  value  in  manuscript,  which  it  may  he  hoped  that  the  enlightened  zeal 
of  his  friends  will  arrange  and  communicate  to  the  world. 

On  a  remarkable  Aerolite,  1831 . 
^On  the  Saline  Formations  around  Hyderabad.    Bengal  Journal,  18fl0. 

Practical  Essay  on  the  History  and  Treatment  of  Beriberi,  Madras,  1835. 

On  the  Saltness  of  the  Bed  Sea,  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 
1837. 

On  a  Peculiar  Symptom  in  some  Cases  of  Enlarged  Liver,  Lond.  ^lod. 
and  Chir,  Trans.,  1C38, 

Clinical  Remarks  on  some  Liver  Cases.    Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal, 
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Bevicw  <-)l  Works  m  Bronchcwek.    Brit*  and  For,  Med.  Ke?Iew,  ISSJCl 
On  the  Fossils  of  the  Eastein  Portion  of  i\m  Bamdlic  District  of  IncUft* 
Trims.  GeoL  Soe.,  1840, 

On  the  Effect*  of  Solitarj^  Confinement  on  i3\e  UesklUi  of  SoWl^Tf,  IS4H, 

It  may  not  be  thought  unfitting  thut  to  tlw  Tnelanelvoly  !bt  nf  lliww 
|ii(>st  valuable  mem^wrs  of  the  society  who  have  In  the  yt^r  untkr  wvlcw 
been  taken  frotn  u*,  and  who  Imve  jno«t  jnntly  hyen  mentioned  with  hf^noTi 
tile  Council  should  ^d  the  name  of  William  Griffith^  who^  4t«th  jU 
Malacca,  on  th«  Dth  of  Febmafy  kst,  Una  been  /innouficed  by  the  last  Mall 
from  India,  and  whoae  loss  will  ho  a  nuhjoct  of  deep  sorrow  to  sH  wli^ 
either  regard  the  general  interests^  of  ^tritnirr,  m  ttie  l<:>cal  and  porti^iilBr 
Interests  of  India,  and  alH)ve  all,  to  tlioBo  who  were  personally  aeqtiaiutH 
with  him,  and  could  appreciate  hia  great  aequiz«niant«  and  his  admiialik 
^ualitie^. 

Mju  GRiPFirn  was  one  of  the  most  ajccomplished  hotanlsU  of  our  ^y; 
With  the  moat  accurate  and  extensii^e  aei^ms^iUon  of  learning  in  hia  deparl- 
nieot,  he  £-ombLnerJ  a  spiiit  of  activity  and  cnterpHfle^  sitch  aa  haM  b#«tt 
rarely  ^uaJlod,  great  talents,  luid  a  very  Tcmarkable  power  of  lahor,  luriiof^ 
mentj  and  application*  He  waa  horn  in  the  year  1810,  atid  was  cdneat^fl 
at  the  London  University*  ILe  went  out  to  India^  aa  an  assistmitHniigeiid 
on  the  Madras  Egtaldishment,  where  he  arrived  on  the  S4th  ScptnatMgj 
38323  and  was  shortly''  ofterwards  selected  hy  the  Bt^ngal  Govemtnpnt  for 
the  examination  of  the  botany  of  the  TenaaBerim  Provinces.  He  mm,  in 
1835,  deputed  to  Aasam,  with  Dr.  McClelland,  for  the  purpose  of  i 
Dr.  Wallich  in  his  inspection  of  the  growth  of  the  Tea  plant  in 
and  from  thence  he  proceeded,  in  company  with  Dr.  Bayfidd,  to  tltt 
then  unexplored  tracts  which  lie  between  Snddiya  and  Ava,  vipoa  tltt 
extreme  frontier  of  oar  Eastern  territory.  In  1837  he  aooompanied  Cap- 
tain Pemberton  on  hb  mission  to  the  wild  countries  of  Bovtaii.  In  1899 
he  was  sent,  with  the  army  of  the  Indus,  to  prosecute  inquiries  Into  lilt 
botany  of  Afifghanistan.  In  1841  he  was  appointed  to  the  medical  ditties  ef 
Malacca.  In  1842,  upon  Dr.  Wallich's  absence,  from  illness^  at  the 
Cape,  he  was  intrusted  with  the  superintendence  of  the  Botanieal  Gar- 
den at  Calcutta,  and  with  the  duties  of  the  Botanical  Profeasor  in  tine 
Medical  College;  and,  upon  the  return  of  Dr.  Wallich  from  flie  Gbpe, 
he  resumed  his  place  at  Malacca,  where  he  was  seiced  with  dfwaso  of  iha 
liver,  and  died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-four,  having  already  aequitod  a  dts- 
tinguished  reputation,*-*having  in  every  capacity  in  whid^  he  servod  the 
Government  received  its  approhation  and  its  thanks ;  and  having  giwn  a 
promise  of  such  further  services  to  botanical  science  as  few  have  had  eitker 
the  opportanity  or  the  talent  of  affording.  In  all  his  varied  and  €adtnAwt 
journeys,  his  courage  and  his  energy  never  fuled  him;  whether  in  ika  Jm* 
glee  9i  Assam,  or  the  hiUs  of  Afifghanistan,  he  atili  pnnnud  hia  wasmuliiii^ 
undeterred  by  danger,  either  of  disease  or  of  violence ;  and  if  disabled^  m  1» 
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W9fi  more  than  Duce  hy  fcvrr  ant!  ileliility»  bis  first  conv&lewenco  found  him 
ever  TVf^dy  for  fresh  exertions,  lio  had  thu8,  hy  tho  ap{i1ieittion  of  extm- 
orHinary  t>owcr8  of  ohservation,  and  in  perq«i«ition!Si  ext^tidmg  through  thg 
vnst  rcg:ions  wliich  hiive  Wn  cnumcmt^d,  foniicd  krere  luid  volaflhle  col- 
lections, and  brouglit  tf^^etlier  materiitlfi  for  a  ^reiii  botanical  work  ;  and  he 
looked  with  imimtience  to  a  period  of  repose  for  compiling  a  Scientific  Flora 
of  hidia^  when  he  Bank  under  his  iiL&t  fatal  illness.  Perhaps  no  more  im^ 
preasive  picture  of  the  energy  of  tliis  extraordinarj'  inan,  and  of  his  devotion 
to  his  favorite  science,  can  be  given  tlmn  that  which  may  be  drawn  fipom  the 
following  extract*  from  a  letter  which  was  dictated  by  him  on  hia  death- 
bed«  and  addreased  to  Dr.  McClelland  : — 

**  I  write  thia  by  deputy,  beings  seriously  ill  of  hepatitie ;  the  attack  has 
been  rery  aevere,  and  tlie  treatment  m^cesAai'ily  active,  bo  that  I  am  reduced 
to  nn  extreme  state  of  weakness.  Although  roy  adviser  does  not  despair, 
still  the  issue  is  doubtful^  and  under  this  impression  I  commence  a  few  lines 
to  you  on  buainess, 

**  Mrs.  Griffith  (suppoemg  the  remilt  of  this  illness  to  be  fatal  tome) 
will  bring  up  with  her  all  the  collections  At  ilnlacca,  and  they  being  added 
to  tlvase  at  the  export  warehouse,  and  all  having  been  [)iH>viously  cleaned 
and  packed,  I  leave  to  you  to  present  to  Government,  for  the  Honoomble 
Court  of  Director®^  to  be  sent  home  without  any  deby*  As  yon  know  the 
trouble  1  have  taken  with  these  c^Dllections,  and  the  hojics  I  hml  of  niakini^ 
them  subservient  to  n  general  scientific  Flora  of  India,  I  need  not  impress 
on  you  how  much  I  am  interested  in  tlieir  proper  disposal,  and  their  Mug 
brought  properly  before  the  scientific  public ;  and  I  would  say  the  same 
Tfgarding  my  drawings  and  manuscripts,  which  will  accompany  my  wife  to 
Calcutta,  should  it  so  happen  that  I  leave  her. 

^  In  all  tlie  plans  which  I  have  consigned  to  your  execution*  both 
ng  my  wife  and  collections,  I  am  confident  your  own  feelings  will 
|m>rapt  you  to  every  exertion  on  my  account*  Asking  God's  bitfieing  on  yoa 
iind  your  wife,  I  bid  you  good  bye," 

••Thus  far,*'  continue*  Dr*  Moorheail,  his  medical  attendant^  *'wa8 
written  At  &ir.  Griffitlfs  dictation,  but  I  grieve  to  my  the  fatal  rosult  came 
to  pi«  yeiterday  evening,  Sunday ,  Dth  February^  at  luklf-p8it  aeven 
o'clock.- 

Mmi4>randa  on  the  ahotts  If  Dr,  M*€tdland, — **•  To  the  above  details,  fur- 
nighed  by  Dr.  Moorhead,  1  may  rt^mark  tliat  Mr.  Griffith's  constitution  for 
the  last  two  or  three  yeans  seemed  greatly  shattered,  his  energies  alone 
T^maining  nnchanged.  Kx]>ofiure  durin;?  his  former  journeys  and  tmvels 
laid  tho  seeds  of  his  fatal  malady  in  his  constitution,  wliile  his  anxiety 
nlK)ut  hi)<  pursuits  and  his  rjcvX  increasi*d ;  h»  became  care-worn  and  haggard 
in  his  Utoks,  often  compLatnlng  of  tv  ^^on\H  marked  by  an 

extreme  rapidity  of  pulse,  in  conj»e<iueii  ha^l  left  off  wine  for 

tome  yvtix*  past,  and  woj  obliged  to  obnervL  and  attention  in  his 

diet,    Iq  Aifghttniatau  ho  ¥ra8  irtry  nwtfly  tu,  4  ^c.i  ...*  by  fever,  to  which  he 
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ect  mi  liift  former  travel  a  in  Assam,    No  governniicnt  ever  1 
1  itr  f,i*iilom  servant,  and  I  impute  mueb  of  tlie  evil 
brnlth,  to  lii«  attempting  more  than  the  meem  at  his  dij^»^ 
1  ftC<"orapliah  viith  jiiEitice  to  hinoself*" 

Mr,  Griffith's  reseftrcheJi  were  directed  prirosrily  t^  Botimj, 
o  (>pportunit)%  during  his  vi«^it&  to  variou-^  parts  of  India,  of 
to  other  dcparttnents  of  Natural  Uistoiy.    Of  his  zeal  aii4 
*     logy,  the  collections  which  lie  made  afford  ahuntlant  prtKrf; 
i«t    licfly  of  mammalia,  birds,  fishe.^,  and  insects.  White  attaehed^^ 
"-army  &i  ttje  Indus,  ho  mode,  on  account  of  Governments  large  coUee-^^ 
if  mammidiii  and  birtla,  which  have  been  transniitt<;d  to  the  Honour* 
-iJourt  of  Dirtjctors,  ana  \      M  vu^Htitute  a  valuable  addition  to  tlje 
nuiMum  at  tho  Indi«  House,     In  mammalogy  he  collected  a  cotiBidemhle 
aitaiber  of  tlxe  smaller  animals  of  Affifhanistaii,  among  vv'Mcli  are  several 
new  to  M^ience  ;  but  his  ornithological  collections  are  more  extensive,  haTiaf 
brought  toother  about  six  hundrt*d  specimens,  not  only  from  the  fv>ule  of 
the  anuy,  but  from  several  separate  excursions  to  the  i-an^s  of  mountmm 
north  of  CabnL     Besides  the  discovery  of  a  conaidershle  unmljer  of  new 
species,  the  interest  of  these  collections  comsista  in  their  aifording,  pcrlmpi^ 
the  most  extensive  and  instructive  illustration  of  the  geogmphic^  distriba*  ^M 
tion  of  the  several  s[>ecies  of  birds  found  In  India,  which  has  as  yet  been  H 
attempted. 

Mr.  Oriffitli  hnF\  also  bnen  zealous  and  suceessful  aa  a  collector  of  the  pj 
fresh  water  iishes  of  India,  during  his  various  travels :  the  importance  and 
extent  of  these  is  detailed  in  a  paper  on  the  subject,  printed  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  Calcutta  Journal  of  Natural  History ;  and  some  of  hia  dia> 
coverles  in  Entomology  have  been  communicated  to  the  public  by  the  Rev, 
F.  W.  Hope,  in  the  eighteenth  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Linmean 
Society  of  London. 

He  was  most  especially  remarkable  for  the  philosophical  spirit  in  which 
he  invariably  prosecuted  his  researches,  and  for  the  patience  with  which  he 
watched  the  most  minute  phenomena  which  appeared  to  him  connected 
with  the  subjects  of  his  investigation.  Some  of  his  published  papers,  espe* 
cially  those  on  Vegetable  Impregnation,  and  the  Progressive  Development 
of  Oi*gans,  have  never  been  excelled  and  rarely  equalled. 

The  merits  of  this  accomplished  naturalist  and  devoted  labourer  in  the 
field  of  scientific  discovery,  were  appreciated  and  fostered  by  the  noble 
President  of  this  Society  while  at  the  head  of  the  Government  of  India,  and 
it  is  to  his  Lordship's  kindness  that  the  Society  are  indebted  for  some  of  the 
most  interesting  parts  of  the  forgoing  conmiunication.  His  loss  has  also 
been  recently  noticed  in  terms  of  deep  regret  by  the  present  Govemoiv 
General,  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  in  His  Excellency's  Address  at  the  annual 
distribution  of  honors  and  prizes  at  the  Bengal  Medical  College* 

As  it  is  understood  that  the  whole  of  the  valuable  materials  prepared 
and  collected  by  Mr.  Griffith  are  consigned  to  the  Du«cton  of  the  fiast 
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India  Company^  the  most  confident  hopes  may  be  cherished  that  the  expec- 
tations of  the  scientific  world  wUl  not  l»e  disappointed  of  the  full  benefit 
which  they  are  calculated  and  were  intended  by  him  to  confer  on  botanical 
and  zoological  knowledge,  and  tliat  the  irreparable  \om  entailed  on  his 
widow  by  his  early  death,  and  the  sudden  extinction  of  all  those  hopes  of 
fortune,  honour,  and  reward,  which  his  extensive  knowledi^e  and  indomi- 
table energy  were  so  well  calculated  to  raise,  will  meet  with  such  alleviatioa 
as,  to  the  enlightened  liberality  of  the  Honorable  Court,  the  great  value  of 
his  labonrs,  and  the  forlorn  and  ill-provided  state  of  his  widow  and  family, 
may  be  eonstdered  to  merit 

In  the  ooui-se  of  Uie  present  session,  two  remorkiiblft  and  important  addi- 
tions have  been  made  to  our  stores  of  hintorical  evidence,  and  to  the  mean^ 
of  accurately  ascertaining  the  powers  of  hitherto  imperfectly  known  forma 
of  ancient  writing. 

The  first  of  these  valuable  acquisitions  is  a  transcript,  which  may 
now  be  pronounced  ncAvly  perfect,  of  an  inscription  at  Kapur  di  Gin 
or  Shah  Qaz  Ghari,  near  Peshawar^  of  which  only  |)>ailial  and  mntilated 
fragments  Itad  been  before  obtained*  With  laudable  zeal  and  judicious 
peraeverance,  Mr.  Masson  pei-fomied  the  ta?k  of  tracinjCf  the  letters  cut  in  the 
face  of  the  rock,  liy  covering  the  surface  with  a  black  prepai'ation,  and  thus 
leaving  in  blank  the  cavities  by  which  the  letter*  were  formed.  The  pieces 
of  cotton  on  which  the  impressions  were  thtis  tjiken,  liaving  been  all  placed 
at  our  disposal  by  Mr.  Masson,  together  with  written  copies  which  he 
had  made  of  the  whole  inscription,  the  work  of  transcription  from  them 
was  undcrtjiken  by  Mr.  Norr'm,  the  Assistant  Secretary,  who,  with  indefatig- 
able industry,  minutely  examined  and  compared  every  letter,  colkting 
several  duplicate  frapncnts,  and  referring  to  all  the  corroborative  evidence 
tliai  could  be  obtained  from  other  copies  of  parts  of  the  inscription;  the 
result  has  been  that  a  faithful  and  legible  transcript  has  been  made  and 
Bccurately  reduced ;  the  alphaljet  of  this  hitherto  imperfectly  known 
character  has  been  completed,  and  the  inscription  itself  b  now-  nnder  the 
consideration  of  our  learned  Director,  and  will  very  shortly  be  laid  before  the 
world  with  his  translation  and  remarks.  It  may  in  the  mean  time  l>e  inter- 
esUng  to  the  Meeting  to  learn  that  the  inscription  is  of  much  greater  extent 
thjui  was  first  supposed,  and  that  the  subject  matter  b  intimately  connected 
with  that  of  the  Gimiir  and  Dhauli  inscriptions  which  have  been  deciphered 
and  translated  by  the  lamented  James  Prinsep. 

The  second  very  valuable  communication  which  the  Society  has  received, 
is  from  Major  Rawlinson,  now  residing  at  Baghdad,  who,  in  the  year  ia39, 
Iiad  made  known  to  ua  the  fact  of  his  having  succeeded  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, in  roJiding  and  annlyfing  some  important  in»criptions  on  a  rock  in 
Bisitun  or  Bihistiiu  in  ancient  Media,  written  in  the  cnnoifonn  cliamcter, 
and  containing  a  reconl  of  tlte  genealogy  and  historical  eventn  of  the  reign 
of  Darius  tlie  son  of  ilystaspee.    The  moat  lively  interest  waa  excited  by 


ime  suljmitted  hy  M&jor  RawUnaon,  and  proporllonale 

experienced  by  the  deliiy  which  the  occu|jiitiona  of 

In  high  poUticol  duties  had  interposed  in  the  fultilment  tit 

ud  home  a  mm  p Wt©  vem  cm  of  tl  luse  i nseri  ptkiis.    Greatl  y 

<  Council  rejoiced  At  leflming  from  the  Director^  that  this 

had  now  been  enabled  to  render  his  labors  so  far  com* 

m  their  publication  in  the   Society^s  Jouiiial.     He  m 

ihould  be  presented  entire  to  the  pnbhc,  with  the  Ilbjc- 

■itico],  hbtorical^  and  grammatkal  notices  which  he  haa 

sompany  and  illustrati?  them.     The  Council  have  assured 

of  their  anxioua  deaire  to  meet  his  wishes  in  every  point 

CT(,  "  hope  to  receive  from  hinij 

Tfiii    prepare    lor    publicnLioii,   without  any  avoidable   delay, 

interesting  and  important  papers  which  he  ii  about  to  entrust  to 


Council  have  again  to  notify  the  munificent  liberality  of  their  lato 
un^j  who,  ever  mindful  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  Society's  f«8ourc«8  t^ 
ish  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  a^soctJited,  and  generoualy  resolved  to 
I  moet  convincing  and  beneficial  proof  of  the  deep  intere^  he  feel»  in 
isij^  has  now,  for  the  third  time^  prtm*nted  to  ui  a  noble  donation  of 
nilred  pounds.    Of  lliiB  aum  it  is  Mr.  Alexander's  wish  that  one  half 
ip plied  to  tlie  general  purposes  of  the  Society,  and  tlmt  the  other  moiety 
be  expended  hi  the  purchase  of  books.    To  this  appropriation  of  a  part  of 
his  gift  he  has  been  led  by  the  consideration  of  the  actual  state  of  the 
libiary,  which,  though  possessing  many  works  of  high  yalue,  and  some  of 
great  rarity,  Is  particularly  deficient  in  books  of  reference,  and  in  many 
Other  works  which  our  shelves  ought  to  contain  for  the  use  of  the  Membeiiy 
whether  engaged  in  the  search  for  information  on  subjects  connected  with 
the  East,  or  which  they  may  require  to  consult  when  preparing  to  impart^ 
through  the  Society's  instrumentality,  the  results  of  their  own  inyestigatioiiB. 
In  the  pursuit  of  such  objects  great  disappointment  would  at  pietent  be 
experienced  from  the  incompleteness  of  our  collections,  which  haFo  solely 
accrued  from  the  liberal  donations  of  friends  giving  or  bequeathing  inany 
such  books  as  a  library  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  should  possess ;  but  the 
limited  extent  of  the  funds  at  their  disposal  has  never  enabled  the  Council 
to  provide  for  the  systematic  enlargement  of  our  collection,  or  its  comple- 
tion in  any  one  branch  of  Eastern  study  or  research. 

The  Council  cannot  avoid  expressing  a  hope,  on  thb  oocarion,  that  the 
example  set  by  their  esteemed  friend  and  former  Treasurer  of  providing  for 
the  extension  of  the  Society's  library,  may  be  followed  by  others  of  its 
Members  and  supporters,  either  by  the  presentation  of  works  now  deficient, 
or  by  placing  at  the  disposal  of  the  Council  the  means  of  procuring  them,  by 
special  donations  for  that  purpose. 

Neither  can  the  Coon^  omit  here  to  expiesi  tMr  9eiife  of  greit  oblig** 
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iion  to  the  tnanj  leiumed  Societies  and  individuftl  fiuilinn,  both  in  this 
cotintry  and  abroad,  whocft  Talanble  puVilicationfi  constitute  an  iinportAitt 
portion  of  the  Society's  present  etorc  of  Utcmry  workf ;  and  they  rely  with 
fall  coitfidence  on  the  continuance;  of  the  same  libenU  spirit,  to  supply  the 
Hembrrs  of  this  Society  with  the  Intest  informotion  on  all  that  can  interest 

i  inform  in  knowledge  and  discovery  connected  witli  the  sabjeets  of  the 

piety's  researches* 

*  Among  the  Doitattofs  received  since  the  last  Annivei-s&ry,  the  Council 

I  the  pleasure  to  announce  a  valuable  collection  of  Chinese  works,  pre- 
"wnted  by  Samuel  Ball,  Est|,,  most  of  which  are  new  to  the  Sriciety's  library. 
Among  these  are  some  important  st-atlstical  works,  believed  to  be  unique  in 
Europe.  The  addition  of  these  bookii,  and  of  some  other  recent  donations, 
to  the  Clunese  Library'  of  this  Society,  renders  it  one  of  the  most  extensive 
and  valuable  of  European  collections  in  this  brancb  of  Hteratui^. 

The  diligent  labors  exerted  in  the  investig-ation  of  Zoroa^trian  learning 
al  the  same  time  in  different  rjnarters  of  the  world,  and  the  munificent 
liberality  exhibited  in  the  printing  and  presentation  of  the  sacred  books  of 
that  religion,  have  enriched  Uie  Society's  library  with  thr  lithographed 
edition  of  the  Ya^na  and  Vispai'd  of  the  Parsfs,  edited  by  Framji  Aspan* 
diarjl,  and  other  Dasturs,  presented  by  the  Bonil*ay  Branch  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  in  addition  to  the  Vendidid,  previously  given  by  the  finme  learned 
body*  And  the  Society  have  likewise  to  acknowledge  the  donation  of  the 
splendid  French  e<lition  of  the  VeniUdad  Sade,  of  which  the  concluding 
numbers  have  been  recently  presented  by  Monsieur  Burnonf,  the  learned 
editor. 

There  have  been  received  from  the  American  Oriental  Society  of  Boston 
the  fir«t  numbers  of  the  Journal  issued  from  the  presii  of  that  body,  wliose 
institution  and  progress  have  been  witnessed  with  much  gratification  bj  all 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  investigation  of  the  antiquities  and  litera* 
tun}  af  the  East.  An  earnest  wish  to  co-opera te  on  all  matters  of  mutual 
hiirresthas  been  expressed  by  the  Americau  Society^  which  has-been  cordially 
rtssponded  to  by  the  Royal  Asiatic  S<jciety, 

The  Council  advcit  witli  much  interest  to  the  commenoeinent  of  a 
valuable  work  by  Mons.  Burnouf,  of  which  they  have  received  the  first 
portion,  on  the  History  of  Buddhism  in  India ;  and  they  look  fonvai-d  with 
great  expectation  to  the  rei>ults  wliich  may  follow  from  tlie  extensive 
investigntions  of  the  learned  author. 

The  Council  notice  wlUi  much  pleasure,  among  the  works  presented  to 
the  library,  a  Histor)'  of  tlie  Pearl  Fisheries  of  Ceylon,  by  J.  Steuart,  Esq., 
inmitratcd  with  valuable  drawings  done  by  liand  ;  tlie  Chim^se  and  EnglUh 
Dictionary  of  3tr,  Jledhurst — a  convenient  abridgment  of  Morrison,  with 
some  bew^fictal  elianges  in  the  arrangement  of  w*ords ;  and  a  copy  of  the 
great  Dictionary  of  the  Armenian  Language^  printed  at  the  Ajmeni&n  CoUegO 
of  Venice. 
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ISir  GoiiB  OusELET  has  caused  a  Tacancy  m  the  nimilier  of 

|.  which  it  will  be  for  the  Meeting  to  fill  tip*    The  CoxmeU 

1 4.1x44  they  Iiave  only  anticipate  the  general  feeling  of  tho 

in  tmn  imlhig  for  your  election  a  learned  jifrson,  who  for  mtmy 

Mistingnished  position  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supi-eme  Coort 

yet  more  J  in  reference  to  the  objects  for  which  this  Society 

_,     ho  long  presided  over  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal..    The 

lich  that  eminent  pereon  haa  aUvays  manifested  in  whatever 

s      7  welfare  of  India,  and  the  advancement  of  knowledge  in  all  that 

^  .„  .»er  Ixiitoryj  ajititiuities,  and  aeiencej  and  the  kindnesa  with  whidi 

St  year  consented  to  bear  a  part  in  the  deliberatiorsiH  of  the  Cauncil^ 

i.ctly  point  out  Sir  Edward  Ryan  a^  pecnUorly  entitled  to  the  ofEce  for 

-wnich  he  is  this  day  proposed. 

The  Council  hare  been  fiimiihed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  OajKNTAji 
TRANSI.ATIOW  CoHMiTTBE  with  the  following  notice  of  the  proceedings  of 
that  body,  which  they  doubt  not  will  be  received  with  interetrt  by  the 
Soeiety. 

In  the  Committee's  rcidew  of  the  past  year,  a  tribute,  hOTfeyet  brief ^  of 
respect  to  thf:  inenjory  of  its  deceased  Chaiiman,  the  Riglit  Hon,  Sir  Gom 
OnseJey,  is  naturally  called  for  Irom  the  members  of  the  Committeej  and  U 
feelingly  awarded.  To  Sir  Gore  Ouse!ey,  joiivtly  with  the  late  Earl  of 
Munster,  the  Oriental  Tranahitioii  Fnnd  owes  its  foundation ;  and  both 
these  sincere  friends  to  Oriental  learning  were  equally  unremitting  in  tiieir 
exertions  to  promote  its  stability  and  success. 

Sir  Gore  Ouseley,  although  his  clear  understanding  and  correct  taste 
would  have  enabled  him  to  use  his  extensive  information  to  the  best 
advantage,  and  would  have  probably  ensured  him  success  in  any  liteniy 
exertions,  left  no  published  compositions  to  the  world.  The  Committee, 
however,  have  the  melancholy  satisfaction  of  announcing  that  they  will 
shortly  publish  an  interesting  work,  which  their  late  Chauman,  at  the 
time  of  his  decease,  was  actively  engaged  in  prepaiing  for  the  press.  The 
book  was  originally  entitled:— "A  Ust  of  Thirty-One  Persian  Compo- 
sitions ;  with  Critical  Remarks  of  Native  Reviewers,  and  Biographical 
Notices  of  the  Authors,"  and  was  inscribed  by  the  Author  "To  his  Friends 
and  Colleagues  of  the  Oriental  Translation  Committee."  A  Memour  of  Sir 
Gore,  drawn  up  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee,  chiefly  from  materiab 
furnished  by  the  obliging  kindness  of  Lady  Ouseley,  will  be  appended  to 
the  work.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Right  Honourable  translator  had 
not  completed  the  whole  of  the  number  of  notices  he  had  proposed  to  him- 
self;  but  as  each  article  is  separate  and  distmct,  the  work,  though  small  in 
size,  is  complete,  so  £bu:  as  it  extends. 
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The  twQT)ooks  published  hy  the  Committee  sinc4?  the  last  annual  meeting 
of  the  Society^  are,  Uie  thiid  volume  of  Professor  Fiiiger*  great  work,  **  Haji 
Klialfc  Lexicon  Encyelopedicum  et  Bibliographicura  ;**  and  Colonel  Miles's 
translation  of  **  The  History  of  the  Reign  of  Tip^  Sultan,  heing  a  continuft- 
tton  of  the  Nishimi  Haidain,  written  by  Mir  Hussein  AH  Khan  Kinnani." 
Another  volume  of  Haji  Ivhalfa^s  Lexicon  ;  and  a  moiety  of  the  tliird 
volume  of  Baron  Mac  Gucktn  de  Slane'a  translation  of  Ibn  Kliallikan'f 
'^Btog[Taphical  Dictionary  of  Ulnstrious  Men  of  Islamism,"  will  shortly  l»e 
presented  to  the  public ;  as  will  also  a  portion  of  Baron  Hammer-Purgstair^ 
tnmslAtion  firom  the  Turkish  of  "The  Travels  of  Evliya  Effendt" 

Among  the  works  recently  offered  for  printing  under  the  auspioefl  of  the 
Committee,  are  two  deserving  of  especial  notice.  The  Urst  i»,  an  extesnsive 
collection  of  Biographies  of  Persian  Poets,  proposed  by  Nathaniel  Bland, 
Esq.  The  other  is  a  translation  of  "  The  Book  of  Ileligiouft  and  Philoso- 
phical Sect^/'  from  the  Arabic  of  Sharistani,  a  Mahommedan  writer  of  the 
twelfth  century,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Cureton^  the  able  editor  of  the  original 
text  of  tlie  work  which  is  now  in  course  of  publication  by  the  Oriental  Text 
Society.  The  work  of  Sliaristani,  in  an  English  dress,  will  form  a  tit  com- 
paajon  to  that  curious  and  instructive  book,  the  Dabistan,  or  "  Scliool  of 
Sects,"  published  lost  year  by  the  Committee  ;  and  will  doubtless  open  to 
the  English  student  additional  stores  of  infonnation  on  the  theology  and 
philoeophy  of  Eastern  nations  to  those  already  furnished  him  through  the 
medium  of  Uie  Oriental  Translation  Fund ;  and  for  which  the  Committee 
trust  they  have  establislied  a  merited  claim  on  the  earnest  support  of  the 
Bkany  liberal  patrons  of  literature  in  this  countr>\ 

A  tmnslation  from  the  Chinese,  hy  that  accomplished  scholar  the  Rev. 
W.  H.  Medhurst,  has  aim  been  submitted  to  the  Committee;  and  has 
received  their  favourable  attention.  It  is  entitled,  ''An  Account  of  the 
MaUyaa  Archipelago ;  containing  a  statistical  and  historical  view  of  the 
Butem  Ishmda,  and  particularly  of  Java;  by  Ong-tae-hae,  a  oatiTe  of 
China," 

The  OaiK.vTAL  Text  Society  has  during  the  year  effected  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Makhaan  al  Israr,  a  poem  by  Ni^mi,  which  has  been  edited  hy 
Mr.  Bland  ;  and  has  eontuined  its  assistance  to  the  Biographical  Dictionary, 
the  Takzih  al  Isma,  edited  by  Mr.  Wfistenfield,  of  which  five  parts  are  now 
poMished.  It  is  expected  that  the  work  will  be  Wished  la  the  ootuse  of 
theyear* 

The  second  volume  of  the  Sharistiinr,  edited  by  Mr,  Cureton,  is  nearly 
r«ady  for  publication ;  and  the  Yusuf  aud  Zuleikha^  of  Firdu^l^  by  Mr. 
Morley,  has  been  commenced. 

In  Sanskrit,  the  printing  of  the  Dasa  Kumara  Charita  has  oeen  com* 
m«nc«dy  under  the  superiuteadence  of  Profe^^aor  Wilson. 
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GsNEiuL  Bfitoos  read  the  Export  of  the  Auditors  aa  follcnTS  s— * 

GsKf i«£MKir»  Grafton  Street,  2nd  M&jf^  1845* 

In  purauoncc  of  our  appolittment  as  Audttors  of  the  Society 'i 
AcoonntA  for  the  year  1844,  wo  liave  this  day  examLned  the  hooka  of  tht 
Society,  comparing  them  with  the  vouchers  of  the  feceipta  and  disburse- 
tnoDls ;  and  we  have  the  pleasure  to  report  their  correctneaj* 

The  abstract,  Statement  No.  1,  furnished  to  us  by  the  Trettsiif«rt 
fihows  the  receipt  of  the  year  1B44  U)  h^ve  l)een  900/,  U,  lOd.,  to  wbieU 
mui^t  be  added  the  sum  of  29U.  14^.,  the  balance  In  the  Societya  £iiror  «! 
tlie  end  of  1843,  making  a  total  of  VMJL  16.y,  KUl  The  total  expenditure 
of  the  year  was  912^*  14j.j  kavini^  a  balance  In  the  Society's  &¥0f,  on  the 
31at  December,  lpl44,  of  377/.  1*.  lOd,,  exceediag  the  balance  at  the  end  of 
1843  by  85^,  7*.  10^. 

It  must  howerer  be  observed  that  these  totals  do  not  precisely  represent 
the  tran^ctlona  of  the  year,  because  the  actual  receipta  are  increased  by  the 
accidental  cii-cumatance  of  the  East  India  Com^iany's  donation  for  lB4.%a9 
well  a^^  that  for  IB 44,  having  been  received  in  the  latter  year  l  and  they  are 
diminished  by  the  non-receipt  in  tho  coume  of  the  yt*iir  of  the  annual  con* 
trihution  of  ml  from  the  Oriental  Translation  Fund,  which  wiU  come  into 
the  account  of  1845, 

The  proper  lotala  of  the  yeat  would  be : — 
Receipts,  Including"  the  preceding^  year's  bakncd    J^12I4  15  10 
From  which  deductbg  expenditure      •        •        «      912  14    0 

The  balance  remaining  would  be  for  1844    •        .    j^302    1  10 

Exceeding  the  balance  in  hand  at  the  end  of  1843  by  J^IO    7  10 

The  assets  of  the  Society  remain  as  heretofore^  namely,  1942/.  17#.  Id. 
in  the  8  per  cent.  Consols ;  and  the  value  of  the  Librazyy  Moseam,  Fuini- 
tore,  &c.  in  the  Society's  House. 

John  BRIOOSy  1      Auditars  on  the 

R,  BARlfBWALL,      }  part  (if  H»«  Society. 
[udUor  on  the  pa 
of  UU  Councii. 

To  the  President  and  Council  of 
The  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 


Wm.  J.  Eastwick,}  ^"^^  ^  ^  '^"^ 
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After  the  reading  of  the  foregoing  Rt^porte, 

Sir  RiLpn  KicB  said  that  he  rose  with  great  aatlsfaction  to  more  that 
tiie  Ileports  which  had  now  heen  read  should  be  received.  He  had  listened 
with  deep  interest  to  the  noticea  of  the  emioeDt  and  distinguished  persons 
who  hjiTC  been  recentlj  removed  from  the  list  of  our  associates ;  and  had 
b«eii  particularly  touched  hy  the  feeling  naanner  in  which  the  loes  of  our 
late  accomplished  Vice-President,  Sir  Gore  Ouseley,  was  lamented.  For 
himfelf,  he  knew  no  one  in  whom  a  high,  gentlemanly  bearing,  and  the 
readine*»of  kindlyiintercoufBe,  were  more  completely  unittHl  with  sound  learn- 
in^»  and  extetusive  information,  than  in  Sir  Gore  Ouseley.  Though  not  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  the  other  gentlemen  named,  he  could  estimate  the 
ralue  of  such  services  as  they  had  rendered ;  and  he  deplored  their  loss. 
Great  indeed  were  the  advantages  produced  in  India  by  the  influence  of 
thoee  whose  talents  and  exertions  are  recorded  in  the  Report  just  read. 
Happily  for  the  interests  hotli  of  India  and  of  England,  the  labours  and  dis- 
coveries of  such  men  could  be  made  speedily  known  by  the  facilities  of  com- 
munication now  existing  between  Asia  and  Europe;  and  while  valuable 
additions  were  made  to  our  own  stores  of  knowledge,  a  more  general  interest, 
it  may  be  hoped,  waa  being  exerted  in  this  country  in  favour  of  India,  its 
productions,  its  history^  and  its  people, 

Sur  Ralph  Rice  concluded  by  moving : — 

**  That  the  Reports  of  the  Council  and  of  the  Auditors  be  received  and 
adopted ;  and  tliat  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting  be  given  to  the  Auditors  for 
their  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  Society,  and  the  efficient  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  their  office.'* 

Seconded  by  SiK  Hbrbkbt  Coxpton;  and  earned  unanimoQsIy. 

Tho  HoPTORAftY  Secretary  read  the  following  letter  which  he  had 
reoeived  from  the  Earl  of  Aucklaki>,  the  President  of  the  Society  t 

My  dbab  Sir,  hie  of  WinU^  May  15, 1845. 

I  find  that  I  cannot  with  any  convenience  return  to  London 

before  Monday  next,  and  I  regret  therefore  tliat  I  must  forego  tlie  honor  of 

taking  the  chair^  at  the  ensuing  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 

I  Society,     You  well  know  that  my  absence  will  not  have  been  caused  by 

any  want  of  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Society,  and  I  trust  that  whoever 

of  our  Council  may  take  my  place  upon  this  occasion  will  duly  make  my 

\  excuse,     I  should  the  more  regret  my  absence  if  I  could  foresee  that  any 

I  <|ue8tton  of  difficulty  is  likely  to  arise,  but  on  the  contrary  our  Report  will,  I 

I  think,  appear  to  l»e  fairly  encoumgiug,  and,  with  the  good  help  of  those  who 

are  inclined  t*>  work  with  us,  it  aeems  to  promise  a  continued  and  highly 

iMitialactory  prosecution  of  the  objects  for  which  the  Society  was  instituted. 

1B45.1  € 


mmir"" 
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We  have  indeed  lost  some  of  the  most  valuable  of  our  members^  but»  on  the 
other  hand,  valuable  accessions  have  been  made  to  us,  and  I  trust  that  vre 
shall  still  be  found  to  be  strong  and  efficient  as  we  have  been  to  all  our  pnr- 
poees.  Any  doubt,  indeed,  upon  this  head  would  be  removed  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  list  of  our  newly  elected  Resident  Members ;  and  in  our  foreign 
correspondence  we  have  particularly  to  congratulate  ourselves  upon  the  good 
will  which  has  been  manifested  towards  us  by  Mr.  Davis,  the  Governor  of 
Hongkong,  and  upon  our  renewed  intercourse  vnih  Major  Rawlinson,  now 
Resident  at  Baghdad.  From  each  of  these  interesting  quarters  we  may  look 
for  communications  of  much  value ;  and  I  would  further  remark,  that  we 
should  endeavour  to  turn  even  our  late  heavy  losses  to  account.  Our  Report 
already  promises  valuable  matter  from  the  papers  of  the  late  Sir  Gore  Ouseley . 
We  may  hope  that  our  correspondents  at  Bombay  will  enable  us  to  profit 
by  whatever  of  information  the  late  Dr.  Malcolmson  may  have  collected ; 
and  I  feel  that  the  Society  should  particularly  exert  itself  in  endeavouring 
to  bring  before  the  public  the  results  of  the  labours  tf  the  late  Mr.  Griffith. 
We  have  been  $»nkly  and  liberally  seconded  by  the  Government,  by  the 
Court  of  Directors,  by  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  and  by  many 
scientific  societies,  in  our  desire  to  have  executed  a  work  illustrative  of  the 
fossils  and  geology  of  the  Himalayan  Hills ;  and  I  think  that  we  may  look 
with  confidence  to  the  coimtenance  of  the  Honourable  Court,  if  we  should 
join  with  others,  in  endeavouring  to  promote  a  publication  upon  the  Flora 
of  India,  from  the  papers  and  collections  which  have  been  bequeathed  to  the 
Company  by  Mr.  Griffith.  I  cannot  doubt  but  that  these  materials  will  be 
found  to  be  of  great  value ;  and  I  believe  that  the  publication  would  be 
popular,  and  that  it  could  be  accomplished  at  comparatively  a  small  expense. 
I  should  look  with  confidence,  in  such  a  work,  to  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Hors- 
field  and  Dr.  Royle  at  the  India  House,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  we  should 
have  voluntary  support  from  many  other  quarters.  It  should  not  be  lost  sight 
of,  that  such  a  work  might  possibly,  beyond  its  own  intrinsic  value,  have 
that  of  fulfilling  the  twofold  object,  1st,  of  justly  doing  honor  to  the  name 
of  Mr.  Griffith  ;  and  2ndly,  of  conferring  some  advantage  upon  those  whose 
dependence  rested  upon  his  valuable  life.  These  are  but  a  few  amongst  the 
many  objects  to  which  we  may  look  for  tlie  employment  of  the  ensuing 
year,  and  our  Report  will,  I  trust,  have  proved  that  we  have  not  been  idle 
in  the  year  that  has  passed.  I  have  not  with  me  papers  to  which  I  can 
refer,  but  I  recollect  particularly  with  satisfaction  the  proposed  publication 
on  the  Himalayan  fossils,  the  drawings  which  are  in  progress  from  the  caves 
of  India,  and  the  elucidation  of  the  impression  taken  from  the  ancient 
inscription  on  tlie  rock  in  Peshawer,  presented  by  Mr.  Masson,  as  amongst 
the  works  of  importance  which  are,  in  a  great  measure,  due  to  the  Society ; 
and  I  would  not  pass  over  the  interesting  translations  which  liave  issued 
from  our  press,  and  the  increased  number  of  papers  which  have  found  a 
place  in  our  Transactions. 

I  have  but  further  to  say,  that,  though  the  condition  of  our  finances  is 
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afia&ctor^»  %,nd  our  [^reaeot  iaooiM  il  fitffieieiil  to  mott  oar  preient  expenaes^ 
we  must  all  feel  tbat  with  inq^eiiod  iiMUia  w»  oould  Aocomplish  much  more 
thAD  we  havi?  yet  nccmapU«hed,  and  thjit  no  exertions  sliould  be  omitted  which 
m«y  pntmis«  to  «xt«nd  either  the  attnustioiis  or  the  effici«ticy  of  our  Society. 
1  could  imrtictilarly  wish  thai  our  rooms  ahaiUd  be  roof«  gvnenlly  i«8orted 
to;  m  that  thuee  who  are  interested  in  Aaatic  sabjects  might  be  led  con- 
veniently and  friMjuently  to  commune  together;  and,  with  this  view,  I 
would  propose  aliortly  to  resume  our  evening  meetings^  and  (for  the  day)  it 
might  be  fooj^tdered  whetlier  our  library  should  not  be  made  more  complete 
as  a  library  of  reference;  whether  our  number  of  periodical  publtcationa 
might  not  be  advantageoualy  increased ;  and  particukriy  whether  a  day  and 
hour  might  not  sometime*  be  named,  at  which  the  prewnoe  of  aoeh  Fellows 
of  the  Suciirty  at,  would  Like  to  aaaemble  without  the  reetraint  of  a  formal 
might  be  invited. 

I  am,  tfbry  tiiithfully,  &c*, 

AtTCItLi.ftl». 


^        The  1 


I 


The  Uononiy  Secrettfj  then  laid  on  the  table  a  copy  of  the  superb 
lithographic  drawings  of  some  of  the  chief  Cave  Temples  of  India,  designed 
to  illustrate  the  Essay  publiHhtHl  in  the  fifteenth  number  of  this  Society's 
Joumaly  whicli  hud  been  that  monung  presented  by  the  Author,  Jamet 
Fefg:iiia^m,  Esq. 

The  CauaMAjf  then  addressed  the  Meeting  ae  follows : — 

The  letter  from  Lord  Auckland  just  read  shows  how  deeply  our  noble 
President,  whether  present  or  absent,  is  interested  in  the  successful  progress 
of  the  Sodety ;  and  it  ia  gratifying  that  this  talented  nobleman,  who  waa 
respected  and  beloved  by  the  Indian  commumty,  nhould,  on  lib  return  to 
his  native  land,  seek  to  elicit  new  information  respectiuj^  tliat  interesting: 
^^saxirj^ — to  connect  the  ties  between  the  governing  and  the  governed^— and 
ilill  to  oonnect  himself  with  those  gentlemen  of  the  Service  whose  merits 
and  qualfiicatioiis  he  learned  to  appreciate  abroad. 

I  a«e  this  good  example  emulated  by  mnuy  distinguished  men  recently 
returned  ^m  India.  I  hail  with  pleasure  the  preaence  of  that  accompliahed 
gentleman.  Sir  Edward  Ryan,  who  so  long  and  so  efficiently  presided  over 
Iho  Aafttic  Society  at  Calcutta,  to  whom  it  ts  our  good  fortune  to  do  honour 
thb  day  in  inviting  him  to  liecome  a  Vice-President  of  (his  Society*  And 
when  I  perceive  such  men  &&  Mr,  Prinsepi  Mr.  Binl,  Mr.  Anderson,  and 
othei%  tliickening  our  ranks,  I  look  forward  with  hope  to  better  times;  for 
I  liave  no  heeitation  in  saying  that  this  Society  has  never  tieen  duty  patron- 
ijced  and  appreciated  by  tlie  great  body  of  retired  servants  from  India,  of 
whom  we  have  only  hundreds  as  supporters  instead  of  thousands ;  and  1  do 
mj  they  owe  a  debt  to  rndiA— thai  country  which  has  elevated  thi'm  to  fame 
and  fortune— wliich  it  b  tluur  duty  to  discharge,  by  co-<if  '  those 

iodiftvoitia  which  must  ullimately  tend  to  expand  the  ini'  inteUi- 
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gence  of  the  native  population.    I  appeal  to  those  high  feelings  they  all  pos- 
sess, and  entreat  them  to  aid  this  great  and  good  purpose. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  happy  to  say  this  desirable  advance  is  fast  progressing. 
The  natives  are  gradually  rising  in  our  service  to  offices  of  trust ;  they  per- 
form high  judicial  functions  with  distinguished  success ;  and  are  evincing  a 
desire  for  knowledge  which  will  more  closely  associate  them  with  us  in 
feeling  and  interest.  In  proof  of  this,  I  need  only  point  out  to  you  that  we 
have  in  our  present  assembly  four  native  gentlemen,  who  have  volunteered 
to  proceed  to  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  attaining  a  perfect  medical  and 
sui^^cal  education.  To  the  honour  of  DwarakandUi  Tagore  be  it  spokoi, 
two  of  the  number  are  provided  for  at  his  expense ;  of  the  other  two, 
one  will  be  maintained  here  at  the  expense  of  the  East  India  Ck>mpany,  and 
the  other  is  supported  by  a  voluntary  contribution.  They  are  all  placed  under 
the  chaige  of  Dr.  Groodeve,  a  gentleman  high  in  his  profession,  who  has  long 
superintended  the  College  of  Suigery  at  Calcutta,  and  who,  having  overcome 
prejudices  heretofore  considered  as  insuperable,  has  successfully  there  taught 
the  practice  of  anatomy.  These,  Oentlemen,  are  great  strides  in  civilization ; 
and  I  cannot  but  remark  how  much  we  are  indebted  for  progress  in  < 
science  to  the  successful  exertions  of  the  Medical  Members  of  the  Company's 
Service;  in  support  of  this  observation  I  would  especially  refer  to  the 
names  of  Dr.  Horsfield,  Dr.  Royle,  and  Dr.  Falconer. 

In  reviewing  the  names  of  departed  benefactors,  as  enumerated  in  the 
obituary  of  the  Report,  I  must  say  a  few  words  in  honour  of  my  lamented 
friend,  Sir  Gore  Ouseley,  under  whom  I  long  served  at  the  Court  of  Persia. 
He  was  an  accomplished  Oriental  scholar,  and  was  not  only  a  correct  speaker, 
but  an  able  writer  of  the  Persian  language.  He  conducted  his  official  corre- 
spondence on  all  delicate  subjects  with  the  Persian  Ministers  in  his  own 
handwriting,  with  a  perspicuity  of  style,  a  propriety  of  idiom,  and  a  skill 
in  penmanship,  which  won  the  admiration  of  the  Court.  He  obtained  quite 
as  much  by  amenity  of  manner,  and  by  imperturbable  placidity  of  disposi- 
tion, in  the  conduct  of  diplomatic  intercourse,  as  he  won  by  readiness  of 
talent.  During  our  long  intimacy  I  have  seen  him  tried  in  varied  circum- 
stances, but  I  never  knew  him  wound  another's  feelings,  or  make  an  unkind 
remark  regarding  an  absent  person ;  and  he  never  omitted  an  opportunity  of 
doing  friendly  offices. 

I  would  wish  to  awaken  your  sympathies  to  the  loss  of  a  very  talented 
and  efficient  public  servant,  the  late  Mr.  John  Lyall,  Advocate- General  of 
Bengal.  This  gentleman,  brought  up  at  Ilaileybury,  and  early  imbibing 
an  interest  in  whatever  concerned  the  welfare  of  our  Indian  Empire, 
zealously  connected  himself  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Asiatic  Society  at 
Calcutta.  And  I  will  mention,  what  may  not  be  known  to  all,  that  he 
undertook  to  deliver  lectures  on  law  to  native  students  at  Calcutta ;  so 
happily  successful  had  been  his  endeavours,  and  so  wamily  had  he  attached 
this  class  to  him,  that  they  desired  at  his  death  to  place  a  tablet  in  the 
church  commemorative  of  their  sense  of  his  exertions  for  their  benefit.     If 
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tti«se  results  shoulil  iniluce  otlierft  to  imitate  hb  gooil  exAmplei  they  wUl 
find^  as  he  did,  that  such  offit^es  are  highJy  ax»preciat€d. 

On  the*  subject  of  native  education  genemlly  t  idiall  scnrenly  wniuro  to 
tandif  having  c»ri  my  led  a  jG^ctitlcman  whoav  powvrfal  mind  luu  been  to 
nieodegfully  exerciBal  in  its  promotion,— I  alJuda  to  our  wsipectrcl  Dlrwtor, 
I'rofessor  Wilson.  The  cjctcnt  to  which  the  Ea»t  India  €oin|M»ny  liave 
encouraged  the  di»seminatiuii  of  leaniing^  and  the  large  amount  nnnuaily 
appropriated  to  this  purpo^s  are  nut  »ufficiently  known.  My  indefatlgahlo 
colleague  and  friend.  Colonel  Sykes,  ha»  most  u»c»fully  emptoyed  hln  Himrv 
IB  preparing '*  S tailzies  of  itie  Educationai  Institutions  of  the  ^^t  India 
Company  in  India,"  showing  tlte  siiccc^saful  working  out  of  thn»e  laudable 
endeavours  by  the  local  authorities  at  tbe  three  I'reKidencie*,  imd  exhibiting 
a  proficiency  attained  by  native  students  on  scientific  and  iitcrary  Mutijecta 
scarvely  to  be  credited  by  tbot»e  who  iiave  not  examined  or  wtdghiwl  the 
indubitable  evidence  of  acijuirement  elicited  in  the  examination  of  candl- 
datea  for  scholarships.  I  »haU  take  the  liberty  of  Mending  to  the  Society 
some  copies  of  thia  cumpik^d  digcEjt* 

Gentlemen^  I  will  only  observe,  in  conclusion,  thai  lM>th  in  great  govem- 
menta  and  in  xmall  associations,  the  »t;*te  of  the  i>un*o  is  tlio  crllerlon  of 
prosperity:  we  c4mnot  submit  to  that  test.  If  thn  Indian  community  in 
England  do  Hmr  duty,  our  loale  of  utility  may  be  vavtly  expanded. 

Sm  £owA&n  RrAJf  said : — Sir,  Tho  Resolution  which  I  hold  in  my 
hand  requires  no  pre&tory  obfiervatiom  to  ensurtt  its  adoption  by  tlui 
Society,  It  is  aufhcient  tliat  1  Hhould  ny  It  rvlatea  to  the  noble  President, 
whose  constant  and  xvaluuN  endeavoura  to  promott  the  mlvance  of  literature 
ondadence  in  At»ia  ancl  Europe,  are  wtdl  known  to  thoiie  by  whom  I  am 
Borrmmded.  It  wan  my  go^id  fortune  to  tie  in  India  during  the  wholn  of  the 
period  when  the  Noble  Lord  presided  over  the  govenmient  of  tliat  country  j 
and  in  t !  *  f or  of  PreMident  of  the  Antatic  Society  of  Ikqgal,  Ihn  ptfcili 
of  thi»  i  I ,  I  iLod  frequent  o]i|iortuDitie«i  oC  witiMMiifig  th«  gmt  tttto* 

rwt  he  took  in  tylvancing  and  encouraging  tbe  efforts  of  the  Society*  lU 
funda  were  incrca«»d  by  additional  donaUoxm  fn»m  Government,  and  the 
Society  waji  Uicrcby  enabled  greatly  to  enlarge  tU  Mnaettm  of  Natural  f  f  la* 
tory;  to  appoint  a  weU  qualified  Curator,  and  to  CiUbUih  a  Mutaujn  of 
Economic  Geology  ;  a  MuM5um  moit  UMfoJ  for  tli9  fiorpOiM  oi comfmxktm^ 
calculated  t^i  aseini  f'ing  tha  itiincral  w  '  T    'nu    ^for 

thisalh     1Iia]/or<i  <  iflwjtloiiof  !bi»loefLi  iificeiii, 

WM  not  immilldfitl  of  tiie  uM'tiU  purpoMsn  tr>  1  vi«ure  of  ihnaa  ofBom 

mSgiil  W  mp^HM^  after  the  exigenci4P  of  t  i^nriise  wan  wlbAad* 

Mao  of  talent  and  information  wem  Jri!qu«ritly  placed  when  thigr  tnlglil 
t|i|oy  mch  Uamn  aa  they  mvild  isiiiiiinaDd,  to  Iha 
in  lib*  pttHcttkr  1»mdM»  cf  lll«nttti»  or  ■rlanat  to 
tyL    'fa  mm  lisiCaiieie  l^taiinot  raMii  fnHn  allodiiig  t 
in  the  mubt  |/rirp«nllop  Cur  th*!  expaditiMi  lo  CU&a  whkh  wa* 
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crowned  with  such  signal  succesa,  and  m  the  consideTaticin  of  Naval,  Mili- 
tary and  Commisgariat  arrangemeat%  the  ^ohh  Lord  was  not  unmindful  of 
scienc^^  He  knew  that  facts  might  be  obeerTed  by  many  men  who  could 
not  make  use  of  them  for  the  valuable  purposes  which  they  were  fitted 
to  answer.  Such  persons  ehi^iiy  nwdtd  to  be  told  where  they  should  lookj 
and  what  they  should  seek  for.  His  Lordahip  cauied  U»  he  pTi?paTed  and  dis- 
tributed amoflgr  those  who  were  sent  on  that  expedition,  a  manu^  which 
would  show  them  wliat  to  observe,  in  otdtr  that  facts  might  thus  \m 
collected  which  should  be  dealt  with  afterwards  for  the  benefit  «f  acience, 
by  those  who  could  apprefiate  their  value,  and  draw  from  them  legttimate 
PBBulte*  I  cannot  help  abo  alluding^  in  the  presence  of  Dr<  Goodevt?  and  the 
native  j^entlemen  formerly  atuden  ts  of  tlie  Medical  College  at  Calcutta,  to 
wliat  the  fostering  care  of  the  Noble  Lord  has  done  for  the  Institution.  It 
waa  under  his  GoTemment  that  it  assumed  its  present  thriving  and 
enlaiiged  con di lion.  He  made  all  the  arrange menta, — selected  most  able  and 
zeolona  geutlemen  to  fill  the  different  eliaits,  and  ultimately,  when  tJie 
atudenta  became  qualified  for  practice,  placed  them  at  the  principal  dtlea  ^ 
the  Bengal  Preeidency  in  the  choi^  of  dispensaries^  and  thus  gav^  to  the 
natives  J  tlirough  their  own  countrymen,  advice,  medical  and  suigical,  wbidi 
they  would  shrink  from  receiving  at  the  hands  of  Europeans, 

It  is  mmecessary  that  I  should  say  what  the  Noble  Lord  baa  done  fur 
tile  objects  of  this  Society  since  hia  return  to  Europe ;  since  he  has  been 
placed  in  your  chair,  you  have  been  witneseen  to  his  constant  attendanct  at 
your  meetings,  and  to  his  zealons  and  unremitting  endeavours  in  all  ways  to 
promote  your  interests.  In  the  Council,  we  who  have  had  the  honour  of 
being  associated  with  him,  have  seen  the  sound  judgment  which  he  has 
exercised  in  the  management  of  all  that  relates  to  the  Society. 

The  Society  will  pardon  me  if,  before  I  sit  down,  I  return  thanks  to 
onr  Chairman,  Sir  Henry  Willock,  for  the  kind  mention  he  has  made  of  my 
name,  and  for  the  flattering  intimation  that  has  been  given  of  the  intention 
of  proposing  that  I  should  fill  the  office  of  one  of  your  Vice-Presidents. 
I  beg  to  move, — 

'<  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  given  to  the  Right  Honourable  tlie 
President,  for  hb  constant  and  ready  attention  to  the  afiairs  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society,  and  his  unceasing  endeavours  to  increase  its  efficiency  and 
promote  its  interests." 

The  motion  being  seconded  by  the  Right  Honourable  Holt  Mac- 
KBMZiE,  was  carrried  unanimously. 

Mr.  H.  T.  pRinsip,  in  proposuig  a  resolution  of  thanks  to  Sir  Henry 
Willock,  observed,  that  it  must  be  highly  gratifying  to  every  member  of 
the  Society  to  see  a  gentleman  presiding  upon  an  occasion  like  the  present, 
who  80  honourably  filled  the  diair  of  the  great  Company  with  which  so 
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inanjr  of  thoM  pttaont  had  at  one  time  been  connected.  He  reg&rded  the 
dreamstaDoe  as  an  evidence  of  the  good  feeding  towartk  the  Society^  which 
iabsbted  amongst  ihoee  who  had  the  direction  of  the  affkirs  of  that  Com- 
pany ;  and  he  felt  satisfied  that  the  Society  might  always  be  sure  of  a 
friend  who  would  support  its  rt<aisonable  requehts^  and  exert  himself  to  aaei^t 
tt»  important  [itiqiciees,  so  long  as  Sir  fcl»  Wiliock  was  a  member  of  thai  Direc- 
tian.  If  the  Chairman  had  nut  pcrs^jual  ly  assured  tlie  I^Ieeting  of  his  goodwill 
and  devotion  to  those  purposes^  tlic  proof  of  it  existed  in  his  paat  career,  and 
in  the  eervic^s  he  had  rendered  to  Oriental  science  and  literainre.  For  dur- 
ing a  distinguished  career  in  a  quarter  of  Asia  poaaeasing  in  many  respecta 
peonUor  intei'eet  to  the  student  and  to  men  of  science,  he  never  lost  sight  of 
tfad  advHiitagea  which  his  influence  and  position  afforded  for  inquiry  and 
research « and  with  ardent  zeal  he  devoted  himaelf  to  the  study  of  tlie 
living  literature  of  the  country  in  which  he  waa  so  happily  placed- 
During  his  serWce  in  Persia,  Sir  H,  Wiliock  formed  a  collection  of 
Araacidan  and  Saasanian  coins,  which  is  unequalled  in  completeness,  and 
with  rare  liberality  he  had,  since  his  return  to  Europe,  presented  hii 
<!ihinet  to  tht>  museum  of  the  East  India  House.  But  Sir  H.  Wiliock  had 
other  claims  to  the  thanks  and  gratitude  of  this  Society,  for  he  had  long 
beeft  an  active  MemlH^r  of  its  Council,  and  in  the  midst  of  avocations  public 
tad  panonal  never  hcvsitated  to  make  the  s&crifioe  of  his  valuable  time  and 
oonvenience  to  aatist  in  its  pursuits,  and  in  the  general  business  of  the 
Society.  Ue  had  now  given  an  example  of  his  devotion,  and  of  the  interest 
he  felt  in  its  welfare,  hy  dev(»ting  to  the  Socsiety  a  large  portion  of  a  day» 
wbicli  even,"  one  would  he  sensible  could  ill  be  spared  from  tlie  calls  of  such 
a  situation  as  he  now  filled,  in  the  administration  of  our  great  Empire  In 
the  East, 

With  these  oheervations  Mr,  H.  Piitisep  moved,  "That  the  apecial 
thanks  of  this  Meeting  be  given  to  Sir  U«nry  Wiliock,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Eiifit  India  Company,  for  liis  kintlneas  in  presiding  on  the  present  occasion, 
and  for  tlie  interust  which  he  has  evinced  in  tlie  prosperity  and  usefulneas 
of  this  Socivty," 

The  motion  waa  seconded  by  Clptats  Eastwick,  and  carried  unani- 
mously, 

JouK  Mxc  Puxnsoif  MicLEon,  Escj,  moved  :— 

"  Tliat  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting  be  given  to  the  Dinsctor,  the  Vice- 
Presidents*  and  Uic  Ctmncil,  for  their  zealous  and  abk  dtt«ctkm  of  the 
Society*s  operatiomi  during  tlie  past  year/^ 

Seconded  by  CotoNvi.  Dick^i^soh  ;  and  carried  aaudino^y. 


^H  The  DittECTOR,  in  Acknowledging  for  himself  and  for  the  Vlce-Presideuta 

^H    the  Cavouralile  opinion  of  their  services  expressed  by  Uie  Meeting,  bcggt*d  to 
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assure  the  Members  of  their  undiminished  interest  in  the  credit  and 
prosperity  of  the  Society.  Their  exertions  for  these  objects  were,  however, 
scarcely  called  for,  as  the  peisonal  share  taken  in  their  proceedings  by  their 
present  noble  President,  and  the  efficient  manner  in  which  their  zealous 
and  able  Secretary  discharged  his  functions,  left  little  for  the  other  officers 
of  the  Society  to  perform.  These  examples,  however,  served  rather  to  ani- 
mate than  repress  their  interest  and  zeal,  and  the  Society  might  be  satisfied 
that  he  and  his  colleagues  would  continue,  in  as  far  as  lay  in  their  power, 
to  contribute  to  the  Society's  permanence  and  prosperity. 

Sir  George  Staunton  moved,  "That  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting  be 
rendered  to  the  Secretary,  the  Treasurer,  and  the  Librarian,  for  the  atten- 
tion and  ability  with  which  those  officers  have  discharged  their  several 
duties."' 

Sir  George  said  he  felt  it  would  be  quite  unnecessary  for  him  to  speak 
at  any  length  respecting  the  important  advantages  the  Society  had  reaped 
from  the  services  of  our  excellent  Secretary.  He  was  persuaded  that  they 
were  already  perfectly  well  known  and  appreciated  by  every  one  present. 
Although  he  would  be  one  of  the  last  to  undervalue  the  eminent  services 
which  had  been  rendered  to  the  Society  by  our  noble  President,  our  learned 
Director,  and  by  his  distinguished  brother  Vice-Presidents,  yet  he  must  say 
that  the  office  of  Secretary  was  one  of  such  paramount  importance,  in  such 
an  Institution  as  ours,  that  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  zeal  and  ability  with 
which,  regardless  of  the  sacrifice  of  his  time,  its  duties  had  been  discharged 
by  our  present  Secretary,  had,  in  a  more  peculiar  degree,  contributed  to  the 
increased  efficiency  and  generally  improved  condition  of  the  Society,  which 
it  was  so  agreeable  to  hear  announced  in  this  yeai*'s  Report. 

The  Society,  Sir  George  observed,  had  equal  reason,  this  year,  to  feel 
satisfied  with  the  tendency  to  improvement  in  its  finances,  and  the  care 
which  liad  been  bestowed  upon  them  by  our  worthy  Treasurer,  who,  he  felt 
confident,  possessed  such  zeal  for  our  interests,  that  he  heartily  responded  to 
the  general  wish  that  his  duties  and  responsibilities  might  annually  increase 
and  become  heavier. 

Similar  commendation  might  justly  be  expressed  with  respect  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  duties  of  his  office  had  been  performed  by  our 
esteemed  Librarian,  who  had  the  charge  not  only  of  our  Library,  but  of  our 
Museum.  With  respect  to  this  department  of  our  Society,  he  felt  compelled 
to  observe  that  its  present  inadequacy,  and  the  slowness  of  its  progress 
towards  completion,  could  not  with  any  justice  be  attributed  to  any  want  of 
zeal  or  alacrity  in  the  Members  of  this  Society  in  offering  contributions,  but 
solely,  in  fact,  to  the  repeated  disappointments  we  had  hitherto  unfor- 
tunately experienced  in  our  endeavours  to  obtain  a  suitable  locality  at  the 
public  charge  (such  as  had  been  granted  to  many  other  Institutions,  possess- 
ing, in  our  opinion,  inferior  claims)  for  the  reception  of  our  collections.  He 
was  far,  however,  from  despairing  that  the  claims  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
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Society  would  yet  receive  a  just  consideration,  and  thai  our  Society  would 
ultimately  obtain  that  shans  of  public  ^ivour  and  patronage  to  which  tt 
was,  on  public  grounds,  so  well  entitled. 

Before  he  sat  down.  Sir  George  said,  be  could  not  but  advert  to  the  last 
very  agreeable  serTice  our  Secretary  had  rendered  to  the  Society  by  con- 
veying to  the  Chainnan  of  the  Court  of  Directon  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany our  unanimous  wish  that,  under  the  existing  circumstanees  which  had 
deprived  us  of  the  presence  of  our  noble  President,  he  would  do  us  the 
kindnees,  in  his  capacity  of  a  Vice-Patron  of  the  Society,  to  take  the 
chair  at  the  present  anniversary.  Sir  George  said  he  Uiought  it  was 
impossible  to  express  too  strongly  the  obligations  we  were  under  to  him  for 
having  at  once,  and  in  the  handsomest  manner,  yielded  to  our  request.  His 
justly-esteemed  personal  character,  his  importaot  public  services  to  his 
ooimtry  abroad,  and  his  present  eminent  official  station  at  home,  which 
placet  him  in  intimate  relation,  not  only  with  the  East  India  Company, 
over  which  he  presides,  but  also  occasionally  with  the  Queen's  Government, 
render  the  favour  which  he  has  conferred  on  us,  by  presiding  here  this  day, 
and  delivering  to  us  from  the  chair  the  excellent  and  important  address  we 
have  just  heard,  a  testimony  to  the  Society  which  is  equally  honourable  and 
encouraging* 

Mr.  Clarke  said  that  he  could  not  but  feel  that  the  flattering  com- 
mendations so  kindly  bestowed  upon  his  humble  exertions  in  the  service  of 
the  Society  by  their  highly  respected  Vice-President,  Sir  Greorge  Staunton, 
far  exceeded  their  real  value,  for  the  only  merit  he  could  claim  for  them 
WM  that  they  were  most  willingly  rendered.  If  be  was  enabled  to  fiicilitate 
tlie  progress,  and  further  the  objects,  of  those  whose  labours  and  researches 
contributed  to  the  usefulnees  and  upheld  the  character  of  this  important 
Society,  he  felt  himself  highly  honoured  in  being  thus  en^ged.  But  the 
Secretary  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  ought  himself  to  add  to  those  stores 
of  knowledge,  and  to  enlatige  the  boundaries  of  learning  and  science.  He 
looked  forward  to  the  period  when  some  such  gifted  person  would  aesume 
the  duties  of  Secretary  ;  till  that  should  be  the  case,  however,  and  so  long 
as  his  services  were  viewed  in  so  &vourab]e  a  light,  and  received  in  a  manner 
eo  gratifying  to  his  feelings,  he  could  not  but  deem  it  a  privilege  to  continue 
his  best  exertions. 

He  must,  however,  be  allowed  to  advert  to  the  great  claims  which  his 
exceUent  coadjutor,  Mr*  Norris,  had  upon  tlie  notice  and  esteem  of  tlie 
Society.  Besides  the  constant  attendance  he  gave  at  the  Society's  bouse, — 
his  readiness  at  all  times  to  Impart  the  varied  and  extensive  knowledge  he 
poMeaeed,  in  languages,  history,  geography,  and  sdenoe  generally,  espedally 
B0  connected  i^ith  tiie  East,  hla  favourite  field  of  research, — ^he  bad  lately 
laboured  with  untiring  perseverance,  laborious  minuteness,  and  successful  a 
well  as  scrupulous  care,  to  prepare  a  fiuthful  transcript  of  a  very  Important 
inscription,  of  which  portions  only  had,  during  a  course  of  many  years,  been 
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rendered  acceesible  to  the  Oriental  aichsologist.  This  important  aehiere- 
ment  had  well  entitled  him  to  the  most  honourable  commendation,  which 
he  solicited  on  behalf  of  him  whom  he  might  fitly  tenn  his  better  half. 

Mb.  Elliott  retomed  thanks,  and  said  that  he  had  every  hope  that  the 
Society  would  become  more  prosperous ;  and  that  any  additional  trouble 
which  should  be  thrown  on  hun  firom  that  cause  would  be  to  him  a  souroe 
of  additional  gratification. 

Mr.  Suakbsprab.  returned  thanks. 

Sm  George  Staunton  said  that,  having  been  the  mover  of  the  thanks  to 
the  officers  of  the  Society,  he  was  anxious  to  express  his  cordial  assent  to 
the  proposition  to  include  in  that  vote  the  name  of  the  Assistant  Secretary, 
Mr.  Edwin  Norris.  His  valuable  labours,  and  his  general  zeal  and  assiduity 
in  his  office,  have  long  been  known  and  felt  by  the  Society,  but  have 
recently  been  brought  more  prominently  into  view  by  his  interesting  and 
remarkably  successful  labours  in  tracing  and  explaining  the  extraordinary 
inscription  from  Kapur  di  Gin. 

Sir  Greorge  therefore  considered  Mr.  Norris  in  every  way  deserving  of 
the  proposed  testimony  of  the  confidence  and  approval  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Norris  rose  to  thank  the  Meeting  for  the  unexpected  honour  done 
him.  He  said  his  anxious  wish  was  to  discharge  his  duty  with  fidelity  ; 
and  he  trusted  he  could  claim  credit  so  far.  With  regard  to  the  occa- 
sion wliich  had  obtained  for  him  the  present  distinction,  he  felt  that  he 
owed  much  of  it  to  a  lucky  accident,  and  to  the  suggestion  of  a  friend  more 
learned  tlian  himself.  He  begged  to  he  allowed  to  express  his  sincere 
thanks  to  all  for  the  kindness  with  which  his  endeavours  were  received,  and 
more  especially  to  those  with  whom  his  official  duties  more  closely  con- 
nected liim,  whose  kindness  made  that  a  pleasure  which  might  otherwise  be 
an  onerous  duty. 

Sir  Robert  Campbell  moved,  "  That  the  renewed  and  cordial  thanks  of 
this  Society  be  offered  to  James  Alexander,  Esq.,  for  his  third  munificent 
donation  to  their  funds,  and  for  the  lively  interest  he  has  evinced  in  their 
affairs  by  the  judicious  and  discriminating  directions  regarding  the  appro- 
priation of  his  noble  gift." 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Dr.  IIorsfield;  and  carried  unani- 
mously. 

Henry  S.  Graeme,  Esq.,  and  Dr.  Rogers  having  been  appointed 
Scrutineers,  the  Meeting  proceeded  to  ballot  for  the  officers  of  the  Society 
and  for  the  new  Members  of  Council. 
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The  following  was  the  result  of  the  ballot : — 

Thb  Right  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Rtan  was  declared  unanimously  elected 
to  the  office  of  Vice-President  of  the  Society,  vacant  by  the  death  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Grore  Ouseley. 

The  nine  undermentioned  gentlemen  were  unanimously  elected  into  the 
Ck>uncil,  to  fill  up  the  vacant  places  of  those  Members  who  go  out  by 
rotation : — 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Powis. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  IHsoount  Jocelyn,  M.P. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Francis  Egerton,  M.P. 

Sir  Thos.  Edw.  Colebrooke,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Major-Gen.  J.  Briggs,  F.R.S. 

Major-Gen.  J.  Caulfeild,  C.B. 

James  Fergusson,  Esq. 

Capt.  Wm.  J.  Eastwick. 

G.  W.  Anderson,  Esq. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Director,  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting  were  un- 
animously voted  to  Sir  Henry  Willock  for  his  able  and  courteous  conduct  in 
the  Chair. 

The  compliment  was  acknowledged  by  the  Chairman,  and  the  Meeting 
adjourned  to  the  7th  June. 
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Bauddha  scriptures  of  Neiml,  T,  ii. 
222;  ii,  SB8;  iii.304 

* on  the  laws  and  polioe  of  Nepal, 

L  4&,  2m 


Hodgson,  H.  B.,  T^q.^  on  the  Zoology 
of  Nepal,  ill.  L:K^Ddl* 

Hodgson,  John,  E^t»,  on  the  &grictil« 

tural  and  revenue   economy  of  & 

Hindu  village,  T,  ii^  74 
Hodgson,  J. A*,  Esq.,  on  the  length  of 

the  lllabee  Gu^,  y'd,  42 
Hodgion,  W.  B.,  Esq,,  translation  nf 

a  Berber  MB.,  iv,  115 
Hospital  for  animak  at  Snnat,  by  ^r 

Alexander  BiuTLee^  u  06 
Hughes,  G.  A,,  Esq.,  on  cotlon  culti- 
vation in  India,  v.  37* 
Huiuboldt,    Baron  Willi&m,  on   tho 

aflinities    of    Oriental    languages,        ! 

T.H.313  ( 

Hunter,  Capt  W,,  oa  the  hill  popu-        I 

lation  of  Meywar,  viii.  176 
Hyssop  of  Scripture,  on  the,  by  Dn 

Boyle,  vii.  193  1 

Ibn  Klmldnn^s  History  of  the  Arabt» 

Persians,  and  Berbers,  by  the  Che- 

vaber  Griibcrgde  Ilemso^T.  iii  387 
llbUee  Gu2S,  on  the  length  of,  vii.  43 
Indian  barde,  memoim  of,  by  CavoUy 

Veukata  Bdinaawami,  i,  137 
pbysicianl^    extract    from    an 

Arabic  work  respectitig,  vi.  1 05 
Indra,  bis  character  in   the  ancient 

Bralunanical  system,  viii.  325 
Indus,  river^  dissertation  on,  by  Capt, 

MacAIurdo,  i.  20 
obscrvatious  on,  by  Lieut.  W. 

Pottingerp  i,  148,  lOJJ 
'  on  the  Eastern  branch  of,  by  Sir 

Alexander  Burner,  T*  uL  S50 

and    Nile,    comparison    of   the 

rivers,  vii.  273 
Infanticide  in  Cutcb,by  Sir  AlexAnder 

Bnm^  i.  103,  285 
Inoculation  in  the  East,  by  Dr,  W* 

AiuaUc,  T.  ij»  52 

Inscriptions,  Indian,  Ac.  :^ 
On  miirhle,  at  Madhucaxv-ghar,  in 

Harouta,  translated  by  cS.  Tod ; 

date  Sam  vat    1164   {a,u.   llOfi); 

T.  I  226 
At  Hansi  relative  to  the  Jmt  Hindu 

King  of  Delhi,  translated  by  Col, 

Todi    data    Samvat    1224    (a-B, 

1166);  T.  L  133,461 
At  a  Jain  temple  at  Nakhaur,  in 

South  lioliar,  relatives  to  tlte  feel 

of  Buddha;   date   Samvut   16S6 

(jUD,  162»);  T.  i.522 


i 
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loficnpiions,  Tnduun,  &c. : — continiifd. 
TJiree,  on  copper-plates,  found  at 
UjJHVani,  recording  grants  of 
Ijuid,  translated  by  H.  T-  C\>le' 
hrooke,  Esq. ;  date  Sam  vat  1192» 
I2tH>  (juD.  113(1,  IU3);  thir\j[ 
wanting,  T.  i.  232,  463 
Ou  a  rook  at  TiriichAndi,  protesting 
ugainsl  a  grant  of  two  villu^n*s 
jllc^Uy  made,  tTtmslated  by  U* 
T.  Colebrookej  Esq, ;  date  Sam- 
vat  12*29  (a.I>.  11?2);  T.  i.  205, 
iiS2 
Tvvelve  found  on  the  western  side 
of  India,  ehicidated  by  W»  H 
Wat  hen,  Esq.  and  Professor  11. 
H.  Wilson  :— 

1.  Grant  on  copper  by  Kakkala, 
of  the  Yadawa  dynasty.  Found 
at  iuirdla  [Kurda]  in  the  I>ek- 
kan.  Baka  894  (a.d.  972);  ii. 
37i»,  393;  ill.  94 
2»  Grant  on  copper  by  Jag:%doka 
MaUo,  of  the  Chalukya  dy- 
nasty. Found  at  Aiirija,  tn  the 
Dekkan.  8aka  946  {am, 
1024);  ii,  380,394;  iii.  2a8 
3.  Grant  on  copper  by  Cititinna 
Deva,  of  tho  SiLilmra  dynasty. 
Found  at  Bhandup,  in  8ilI> 
gelte,  8aka948(A.n.  10211); 
ii,  383,  39.3;  iv.  109 
1,  Gmnt  ou  copper  by  a  Itaja  of 
the  Silahara  family.  Found 
near  Mirija.  Baka  980  (  a.d. 
105ti);  ii.  384,  395;  iv.  291 
it,  (tmnt  by  Jaya  Sankara,  co» 
pied  from  an  old  buildinjr, 
partly  in  Sanakrit,  partly  in 
lluUa  Kamataka,  Saka  1U<I8 
(a.d.  I08(j);  ii.  38$;  r. 
173 
tl  (imnt  by  Mala  Aparaditya 
Ituja,  mostly  in  Sanskrit*  Co- 
pied from  an  old  pillar^  ortgi- 
tial  site  unknown.  Saka  1102 
(a.D.  \\m);  il  366,  3D7;  V, 
176 
7.  Jain  grant  in  the  IJalla  Kar- 
nataka  Ion  ^i  age ;  from  o  stoue 
in  the  fort  of  Belgam^  8aka 
1 127  (a.O.  120a);  ii  3ir7»  397  ; 
V.  174 
H.  <imnt  on  eopiKT  by  Kiiniblia- 
dcvA  HaJA  iit  the  Clmlukva 
mcv.  Buka  I IB3  (  a.O.  I2<i0)  ; 
a.  388,  397  ;  V.  177 


Inscriptioufu  Indian,  &c.  t—^ontinned, 
9,  10.  Two  grants  on  copper  by 
viceroys  under  a  prince  of  Ya- 
davu  descent,    Saka  1194  and 
1212  (a.d.  1272  and  1290);  ii. 
38«,  397;  V.  178,183 
11,  12.  Two  grants  from  a  stone 
in  tbecit^el  of  Bijapur  in  the 
Dekkan.    Saka  996  and  1162, 
(a.d.  1074  and  1240);  ii.  390 
Grant  on  copper  by  Pulakesi,  of  the 
Chalukya  race,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  completion  of  a  Jain  tem- 
ple; translated  by  W.  11.  Wa- 
then,    Esq.       Scika    411     (a.d, 
489);  V.  343 
Grant  on  copper  by  Govtnda  Haja, 
translated   by  L'  R.  Reid,  E»q. 
Saka  7iM)  (a.d.  808);  v.  360 
Grant  on  a  stone  at  the  temple  ot 
Basavana,  Ye-ur,  in  the  >Iizani*B 
territory',  detailing  the  descent  ot 
the  Clmluk^'a  race.    Translated 
by  W.  Elliott,  Esq.,  iv.  38 
Grant  on  several  copper-plates  to 
the  ancient  Christians  of  India, 
vii.  345 
At   Xaliamalaipur,  in  Tamnl  and 
Sanskrit,  by  Dr.  B.  G.  Babing- 
ton,  T.  ii.  203 
In  the   Budh  Caves  at  Junir,  by 

Col.  W,  H.  Sykes,  iv,  287 
On  the  Rock  of  Kapur-di  Giri^  viii. 

'Mm 
Found  near  Triucomalee,  aocoiint 
of,  by  Sir  Alexander  Johnston, 
T.  i.  637* 
•  Found  near  Battioaloa,  by  Col.  W, 
M.  t;.  Colebrooke,  T.  iii.  383 
Found  near  ^lehentel^,  in  Ceylon, 
by  Captain  I*  J.  Chttpmaiiy  T,  isi, 

4m 

Account  i»f  nearly  6(H),  oont4iiii[*d 
in  two  MS.  voluiuea,  by  W,  El- 
liott, E8«].,  iv.  I, 

List  of  tliOBc  published  in  the  Ben- 
gal Journal  from  1834  to  1841, 
by  Col,  W.  n.  Hykes,  vi.  400 

In   Houth    r  '  '  'N^ied  by  Dr. 

Buclmutti  s  T.  i.  201 

liiscription,    k'lumnuMt,  found   near 

Tunis   by  Sir   Grenville    lemple, 

T.  tit.  648 
Ditto,    ditto,    four     found      by    Sir 

Grruviiie  Temple,  iv,  13d 
Ditto,  ditto,   exphiined   by   Sir   W. 

Bethani,  iv.  137 


INDBX. 


Inscription,  PhoBnician^  remarks  on, 

by  J.  Yates,  Esq.,  iv.  138 
Inscription  of    Naksh-i-Rustum,  by 

R.  a  Money,  Esq.,  T.  iii.  605 
Inscriptions,    Himyaritic,   found    in 

South  Arabia  by  Messrs.  Hulton 

and  Smith,  v.  91 
Inscription,  Cufic,  on  a  Graye-stone  at 

Colombo,  translated  by  the  Rev.  S. 

Lee,  A.H.  337  (a.d.  949);  T.  i.  545 
on  a  drave-stone  found  fn 

Abyssinia*  translated  by  Sir  6.  C. 

Haughton,  a.h.  439    (a.d.  1047) ; 

T.  ii.  573;  T.  iii.  385 

■  on  a  Grave-stone  at  Malta, 


translated  by  J.  Shakespear,  Esq., 

A,H.569  (a.d.  1174);  vi.  173 
Arabic,  from  China,  deciphered 

and  tranedated  by  J.  Shakespear, 

Esq.,  V.  272 
Inscription,  found  in  Lycia  and  Phry- 

gia,  remarks  on,  by  Dr.  G.  F.  Grote- 

fend,  T.  iii.  317 
Inscription,  Acrostic,  in  Latin,  from 

Kalabshe,  in  Nubia*  by  Capt  P. 

Rainier,  T.  iii  261 
Iron  of  Kattywar,  smelting  of,  vii.  98 
on  Indian,  by  J.  M.  Heath,  Esq., 

v.  390 

by  IT.  Wilkinson,  Esq.,  v.  383 

l8rael,Ten  Tribes  of,  by  T.  M.  Dickin- 
son, Esq.,  iv.  *Jl7 
Izzct    UUah's    Travels    beyond    the 

Himalaya,  vii.  281^ 

Jacob,  Capt.  G.  L.,  account  of  Giimli, 

V.  T'i 

on  the  iron  of  Kattywar,  vii.  08 

Jagannatha  and  the   Kath-JatnC,   or 

Car  Festival,  by  F.  ^lansbach,  Esq., 

T.  iii.  25:J 
Jain   Temples   in   South    Bihar   and 

Bhagalpur,   description  of,   by  Dr. 

F.  Buchanan  Hamilton,  T.  i.  523 
.lains,  on  the,  by  Major  James  Dela- 

maine,  T.  i.  413 
on  the,  by  Dr.'Buchauan  Hamil- 
ton, T,  i.  531 

of  Gujarat    and    ^larwar,   by 

Lient.-Col.W.  Miles,  T.  iii.  335 

Philosophy    of  the,  by   U.   T. 

Colebrooke,  Esq.,  T.  i.  551 

Jami  al  Tawarikh,  discovery  of  part 
of,  vi.  11 ;  vii.  2G7 

Jtitrii,  or  annual  Fair,  at  the  Hot 
Wells,  fifty  mileR  from  Surat,  ac- 
count of,  by  Dr.  White,  T.  iii.  372 


Jehingir,  biographical  sketch  of,  by 

M^)or  C.  Stewart^  i.  325 
Jina,  (tee  Jains) 
Johnston,  Sir  A.,  aooonnt  of  an  In- 

soription  foond  near  Trincomalee^ 

T.  i.  537* 
on  a  Cafic  Inscription  found  at 

Colombo,  T.  i,  5S7t 
accomit  of  a  Flag  representing 

the  introduction  of  the  Chaliaa  into 

Ceylon,  T.  iii.  332 
observations  on  the  Pearl  Banks 

of  Ceylon,  T.  iiL  460 
on  the  antiquity  of  the  Indian 

Astronomical  Tables,  iii.  189 
Jones,  Sir  William,  letters  to  the  late 

S.  Davis,  Esq.,  relative  to  Indian 

Literature,  T.  iii.  1 
Julien,  St.,  Analysis  of  bia  Transla- 
tions from  the  Chinese,  L  307 
Junir  Caves,  insoriptiona  in*  by  CoL 

W.  H.  Sykes,  iv.  287 
Jury,  Trial  by,  by  Bam  Baz»  iii.  244 

Eadamha  genealogy,  iv.  35 
Kalabhuri  genealogy,  iv.  19 
Kalabshe,  in  Nubia,  inscription  found 

at,  T.  iii.  261 
Kali  Krishna  Bahadur,  on  the  seal  of, 

vii.  200 
Kandy,  constitution  of  the  Kingdom 

of,    by    Sir  John    D^Oyly,   T.   iii. 

11)1 
Kannari  Cave  Temples,  viii.  63 
Kdnphatis  of  Danodhar,  by  Captain 

Postans,  V.  2b*8 
Kaprias,  on  the  sect  of,  at  Mhurr,  i. 

3G9;  ii.  172 
Kapur-di  (iiri  Rock  Inscription,  viii. 

29:<,  303,  308 
Karli  Cave  Temples,  viii.  56  (see  Carli) 
Karmika  system,  ii.  301 
Katodis,  account  of  the,  by  Dr.  Wil- 
son, vii.  25 
Kennedy,  Col.  Vans,  on  the  Vcdautu 

system,  T,  iii.  414 
Abstract  of  Muhammedan  Law, 

ii.  81 
Khalij  al  Kadim,  or  Canal  of  Nechos, 

viii.  355 
Khonds  of  Goomsur  and  Boad,  on  the, 

by  Captain  8.  C.  Macpherson,  vii. 

172 
Kia-king,  Emperor  of  China,  charac- 
ter ot;  T.  iii.  136 
Kittor,  account  of  the  country  from 

Punah  to,  ii,  65 


INDEX. 
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Entglit,  B,  C.  Esq, ^  on  f  uir 

l^ke,  aiid  Aral  and  >         '     ors, 

viU.  384 
Knox,  G.,  Esq.,  Ordbation  of  a  Bur^ 

to 680  Buddy !jt  rriest,  T.uit27l 
Koir  of  Malabar,  ii.  347 
Kolisurm  Silk-worm  of  tb«  Deccflji| 

by  Col  W,  a  Sykcfl,T.  lii.  A41 
Kunkiir  fonuation,  by  Cupt.  Nowbold^ 

viii,  i58 


^ 


^ 


laoqaered  wwrc  of  Ava,  account  of, 

■     Col.  n,  Burney,  T.  iii.  437 

h,  observAtioua  on  U»e  8hee|i  and 
^^goota    of,  by  William    Motircroft, 

EsOmT^L  4D 
l4Mid  Tenur^B  of  the  Dekkan,  by  Col. 

W.  H,  Sykes,  ii.  205  ;  iil  a50 

in  Ceylon,  T.  iii.  246   • 

— ■ —    ■  hx  India  genendly,  by  A. 

Prinscp,  £aq.,  300 

Languagtea: — 
Oriental,  on  iho  meafli  of  ascer- 
taining Iheir  Affiniiii^s,  by  Barou 
W.  Humboldt,  T^ii.  313 

jb  langua^,  by  J.  Uraberg 
Uonifld,  iii.  lOfi 
Arabic,  on  the  Dialects  of,  by  Pro- 

feaior  Carlyie,  T.  t  fi80 
Arabic,  remarks  on  ibe,  by  T«  M, 

Diokinsonf  Esq.,  v.  818 
Armenian,  on  tbo  Antiquity  of,  by 
Arratoou  laaac  Aganoon,  iv.  333 
Gyp^y  Vocabiilary,  by  CoL  T.  B. 

Harriott,  i\  ii.  537 
Maldiviaii   Vocabulary,  by  Lieni. 

W.  Omatophar,  vL  42 
Marathi,  Obaerrations  on  tbe,  by 

the  Rev.  Dr.  Slevensou,  vu.  84 
Mon,  or  Ffgu  Language,  by  Capt 

J.  Low,  iv«  43 
Siamese,  bv  tlie  Ilev.  C.  Gutalaff, 
T.  ui.  2111 
id,  Bemaik:;  on,  by  ProfcMoi* E* 
ik,  T.  iii.  524 

and  FahlevL^  Hlusimtiomi  of, 
by  J.  Bomer,  Etq.,  iv.  345 

Lttt«frite  of  Southern  India,  by  Cftpt, 

Ncwbold,  Yiil  m 
I41W  of  Ncpal^  by  B.  IL  Hodgson, 
Esci.,  i,  45,  25« 

of  India,  by  a  NatiT«v  L  U!l 

AbsiniL't  of  Iklubammedan^ii  81 

Le,  city  of,  vii«  ^8 

LtMid  ^tinea  of  Sonttieiii  Itidiai  vil« 

.115 


Lee,  Eev.  Samuel,  translation  of  a 

CuHo  insiTiption  f^und  at  Colombo, 

T,  i,  545 
Lenz,  Dr.  H.,  analysis  of  the  i^abda 

Kfllpa  Drtima,  ii«  1U8 
Lepra  Arahum»  ur  EleplianUaBis,  as  it 

appears  in  India,  by  Dr.  W.  Aina* 

lie,  T.  i.  2«2,  381 
Limestone  of  Soutbcm  India,  by  CapL 

Ncwbold,viii.  213,  315 
Linga,  worsln'p  of,  not  originally  Brab- 

manical,  viii.  337 
Loduicea  Secbetlarnm,  vii,  32 
Lord,  P.  B.,  I^q.,00  poU^hiug  come* 

lians  at  CamlMiy,  iii.  Lxxvii. 
LoWy  Capt.  J  rimes,  hiitoiy  of  Tenna»* 

serim,  ii.  HiH ;  iii.  36,  3«7 ;  iv,  42, 

304;  V.  Ul,21ti 

on   Bnddlia   and  the  PhrabAt, 

T.  iii,  67,  317 

on  tlie  BaiUiB  of  Snnuktra,  ii. 

43 

— —  dissertation  on  white  elepbantsi 

1\  iii,  ia5 
Ly cian    insciiptiona,  by  Df*    G*   F, 

Grotefend,T.jii.3l7 

MacdoDald,.LD.yE6q^oQ  tba  Deyrah 

Dlioon,  >1i.  250 
Mackenzie,  CoL  C,  biographical  akeich 

of  i.  333 
Marriage  cercmoniea  of  Ilindus 

and  Mahonimedans,  T.  iii.  I70 
Mackenzie  coUectian,  iL  xxx^  xjutiv. 

details  of,  i.  344 

Mackenzie,  Kt.   Hon,  Ilolt,  on   liio 

Productions  of  India,  iii.  xvu 
Mackenzie  Lieut.  Jantea,  Jounml  of 

a  voyage  along  the  oo«8l  of  Anbiai 

iii.  Lxxxv. 
Mc  Murdo,  Captain  J*,  biographical 

sketch  of,  i.  123 

dissertation  on  tho  IiidiiA,  i.  20 

accoont  of  Sindh,  i,  223 

^locpbersou.  Captain  S.  C.,  on  Um 

Khondasni.  172 
Madhu  Rao,  secret  correspondenoe  of 

the  Court  of,  from  I7<il  to  1772. 

From   llie    Maliratta,  by    Olouel 

John  Brigg9,  T.  iL  lOy 
Madnia  Fr*s*idency,  revenue  syatem 

and  landed  tenure§  of,  by  Riuna- 

swttmi  Naidn,  i.  2112 
Magnesite    fonnations    of   Sotitliem 

Itniiiu  vif    IrJl 
Hal  on  U119  MthU  Parva  of 

ti.  : 
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Mahdtnftlfliptif ,  Bcnlptures  and  micrip- 
tions  at»  by  Dr,  B.  G*  Babingtonj 
T.  ii.  258 

^- ^ ^  cave  temples  and  mtlis, 

T*  iL  263  J  vm.  85 

^lahawansOj  acconat  of,  Vu  33(J 

Jlak^ttiiit  ul  Harfri,  review  of  the,  v. 

JIakrao,  fomiml  of  a  route  io,  by 

Capt*  N.  J\  Grant,  v,  :i2e 
3ralabarj  eea-ports  of,  ii,  324 
^falayila,  memoir  of  the  Primitive 

Chm^h  of,  i  171;  iL  51,  234 
Malcolm,    Bir    Jokn»    ei^ay   tm   the 

Bhiik,  T.  i.  65 
MaJcolmion,  X  G^  Esq.,  oa  the  salt- 

nesa  of  the  Bed  Sea,  iv,  214 
Malcolmsooj  J.  P.,  E&q.|  accoimt  of 

Aden,  viiL  27& 
^laldivian  knguege,  vocabukuj  qf  the^ 

vi.  42 
Malliars  of  Travancor,  ii.  336 
Jfaltese  gravestoncj  Cufic,  vi*  173 
JUancbur  Lake,  on  tlie,  by  Capt,  Pos- 

tana  and  It.  C,  KuigUt,  Esq.,  viii, 

381 
Bfangan^e  mines  of  Soutliem  India, 

vii-  212 
Ifatisbiiich^  F.J  Eisq.,  on  the  Temple  of 

Jaganmith%  and  the  Car  Festival, 

T,  iii,  263 
Mamtbi  langttage,  on  the,  by  Dr.  Ste- 

venflon,  vii.  64 
Marriage  ceTemotdei  of  Bhills,  T.  i. 

as 

- —  — ^of  Hindus  and  Mohanmiedans 

in  the  South  of  India,  by  CoU  Colin 

Ma^keuzJe,  T»  iii.  170 
Martsden^  W.^  Esq.,  on  the  natives  of 

New  Guinea,  T.  iii.  125 
jrartafaan,  account  of  the  proviuee  of, 

ii,  251,235,  273 

produce  and  trade  of,  iii,  27,  289 

. Joumies  in,  V.  141,  2iG 

Mai^son,    C,    E^q.,    excursion    from 

Pealiawer  to  Shall  Ba3!  Ghari,  viii. 

293 
Hathematicfl,  nnalysia  of  a  Persian 

work  on,  iv.  254 
Ma-twan-lin*9  account  of  India,  vL 

457 
Measures  of  time,  and  of  distance* 

from  the  Maalijat-i  Dam  Shekohi, 

T.  iii.  53 
Medicine  r — 

*    ElephautiasiB,  the  Lepra  Arabiim,,  , 
h^  Dr.  W.  Ainfilie^  T.  i.  2m,  3S1 


Medicine  i-^t^mtinnsd, 
Small-pox  and  iuocnlation  in  East- 
ern countncfl,  hy  Dr.  W.  Aioalie^ 

T.  ii.  52 
The  medical  art  in  China,  by  the 
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